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INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


ee ene! 
IX.— Continued. 
THE WRITINGS OF LUKE. 


§ 58. THE TRADITION CONCERNING LUKE AND 
HIS WORK. 


Tue Luke to whom the composition of the third Gospel 
and of Acts was unanimously ascribed by the ancient 
Church (n. 1), is first mentioned by Paul in the Epistles of 
the first and second Roman imprisonments. Since he is 
characterised in Col. iv. 14 as “the beloved physician,” 


and mentioned in Philem. 24 last in the list of Paul’s 


helpers, we are justified in assuming that he was in some 
way connected with the missionary work in Rome, without, 
however, having given up his professional calling, which 
might open the way for him to many homes and hearts 
that remained closed to others. It is also possible that he 


rendered valuable services as a physician to the apostle 


himself, who was often severely ill) While Demas, who 
is mentioned in both these passages along with Luke, 
deserted the apostle from sordid motives in 66, after the 
apostle’s second arrest, and when his life was in constant 
danger, Luke remained faithfully with him (2 Tim. 


VOL. III. I 
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iv. 10f.). The only other thing indicated by Col. 
iv. 10-14 and its context is the fact that Luke was a 
ee Gentile by birth (un. 2). Further facts with regard to 

- Luke’s life history have always been derived from the 
two parts of the work ascribed to him, under the pre- 
supposition that he is the author of both, and that the 

“we,” which occurs repeatedly in Acts, includes the “I” of 

the author who mentions himself in Luke i. 3; Actsi. 1. 

In the original recension of Acts (§ 59) this “we” 
occurs for the first time in Acts xi. 27 (n. 3). Inasmuch 
as the narrative in this passage dates back to a time 
preceding the first year of the joint work of Paul and 

Barnabas in Antioch (43-44), before the Emperor Claudius 

came to the throne (Jan. 41 ; for both dates cf. Part XL), 

the narrator must have become a member of the Antiochian 

Church at the latest by the year 40, so that his conversion 

cannot have been due to Paul, who did not come to Antioch 

until 43. Nor is this statement affirmed by Luke. The 
tradition that Luke was a native of Antioch was always 
so definite, that it is extremely unlikely that it is the result 
of scholarly reflection upon Acts xi. 27 (n. 4), and we are 
unable to prove that the oldest witnesses for this tradition, 
Kusebius and Julius Africanus, who wrote probably a 
hundred years before Eusebius, were not in possession of 
other information besides Acts xi. 27. There must be 
taken into account here the further tradition, likewise 
old, according to which there was a rich Antiochian by 
the name of Theophilus who became a Christian in the 
apostolic age, and who later was expressly identified with 
the Theophilus of Luke i. 3; Acts i. 1; but not in any 
way contradictory of the original story (n. 5). Every- 
thing else that is said and narrated about Luke impresses 
us as being of the nature either of uncertain conjecture or 
inference from the “we” passages of Acts and from the 
hints of the prologue to the Gospel, which were in part 
misunderstood, in part exaggerated (n. 6). 
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In the same way, the ancient Church possessed no 
tradition regarding the time and place of the composition 


tures (n. 7). Only one point seems to go back to a very 
ancient recollection, namely, that Luke wrote later than 
Matthew and Mark, and before John, 7.e. somewhere 
between the years 67 and 90 (vol. ii. 392-400). 


1, (P. 1.) Concerning Luke as the author of the third Gospel, so 
acknowledged even by Marcion, see vol. ii. 389f. That he wrote Acts was 
equally taken for granted by the earliest writers who discuss the book or 
cite it formally : Iren. iii. 13. 3, after extracts from Acts i—xv. (ex sermonibus 
et actibus apostolorum, ii. 12.11; ex actibus apostolorum, iii. 13. 3), speaks of 
the book as Luce de apostolis testuficatio, and similarly in iii. 15. 1 as the 
testificatio following his Gospel. Canon Murat. line 34, “acta autem omnium 
apostolorum sub uno libro scripta sunt. Lucas optime Theophile,” etc. Clem. 
Strom. v. 83: Kao kat 6 Aoukas €v rais mpd£eot trav adroordhov dropvnpovever 
tov IlavAov Aéyovra (Acts xvii. 22); Hypot. (Lat. version) on 1 Pet. y. 13: 
 Sicut Lucas quoque et actus apostolorum stylo exsecutus agnoscitur et Pauli 
ad Hebreos interpretatus epistolam.” Tert. de Jejunio, x., after citations from 
Acts, in eodem commentario Luce. The fact that the book is seldom ascribed 
explicitly to Luke, even by those who mention its rejection by Marcion (Tert. 
c. Mare. v. 1.2; Prescr. xxii; pseudo-Tert. Her. xvi. ; also, indirectly, Iren. 
iii. 14, 4-15. 1), and that it is constantly cited simply as ai rpd£eus with or 
without rév droorddov, Lat. acta (so Tertullian always, and also Cyprian 
GK, ii. 52, A.1) or actus, likewise with or without apostolorwm, shows that no 
other opinion concerning its authorship had been expressed in any quarter. 
With regard to the claim that Clement of Alexandria (Scholia of Maximus on 
Dionys. Areop. Opera, ed. Corderius, ii. 242) asserts that the Dialogue of Jason 
and Papiscus was written not by Ariston of Pella, but by Luke, the present 
writer believes that in Forsch. iii. 74 enough has been said for anyone who 
knows what dvaypdpew means, as distinguished from ypdgew and ovyypdpew 
(cf. e.g. Hus. H. £. iii. 4.11). Following Grabe’s necessary emendation, *Idcavos 
év (instead of fv) KAjpns . . . Tov Gyov Aovkay dyolv dvaypayar—we find that 
Clement simply said that the Jason of the dialogue was the same one that 
Luke mentioned in Acts xvii. 5. It was doubtless this passage, and not Acts 
xxi. 16 (% Copt. *Idcov) that Clement had in mind. In Hom. in Ascens. Chr. 
et in Principiam Actorwm, ii., which Montfaucon (Opp. Chrysost. iii. '757 ff.) 
includes with the “Spuria” as only partly genuine, it is said (p. 764) that 
some considered Clement of Rome the author of Acts, others Barnabas, and 
still others the evangelist Luke: the preacher himself decides for Luke (cf. 
also iii. 774). This is repeated verbatim by Photius in Quest. cxxiil. ad 
Amphil. (Migne, ci. col. 716), which, like Quest. cxxiv., is simply an excerpt 
from the homily. Plainly the preacher, speaking extemporaneously, was led 
by mistaken recollection or careless reading of Kus. H. H. vi. 14. 2, 25. 14, to 
confuse the tradition concerning the author of Heb. with that boncorniuy the 
author of Acts, which could happen the more easily since, in mentioning the 


mi ‘, 


of the two books, but depended altogether upon conjec- be 


ne 
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former, Clem. Alex. and Orig. allude also to Luke’s authorship of Acts 
(vol. ii. 308 f., notes 5, 7). 

2. (P. 2.) From Col. iv. 10-14 it follows that Luke was not ‘only a 
Gentile by birth, but also remained uncircumcised; cf. vol. i. 450f. This 
was also the opinion of the early writers. When Jerome, Quest. Hebr. in Gen. 
(ed. Lagarde, 64), writes “licet plerique tradant Lucam evangelistam ut 
proselytum hebreeas literas ignorasse,” he can hardly mean that he was first 
converted from heathendom to Judaism, and afterward from Judaism to 
Christianity, but only that, unlike the other N.T. writers, who were Hebrews, 
he came to Christianity out of heathendom ; cf. Just. Dial. cxxii. When, in 
another place, he credits Luke with only a better knowledge of Greek than of 
Hebrew, and so with some knowledge at least of the latter (on Isa. vi. and 
xxviii, Vall. iv. 97, 378),he doubtless has in mind merely such explanations 
of proper names as are given in Acts i. 19, iv. 36. 

3. (P. 2.) Underlying the usual text of Acts xi. 27, D—with which 
several Latin authorities are in substantial agreement—gives : qv d€ modAy 
dyaAXlaois. ovveotpappévar Se npdv, ey eis €€ abrdv dvdpart”AyaBos onpaiver 
dud Tov rvevparos xrA. As to text and style, see §59,n.6. Harnack (Berl. 
Sitzungsbericht, 1899, S. 316-327) has extended his depreciating judgment 
concerning the @ text to cover this passage also, and, besides, has explained 
the #pév as a later interpolation, in no respect originating with the author of 
the text, instead of an original a’r@v. In view of the agreement of the 
numerous witnesses from Augustine (from 394 a.D.) onwards for 8 in this 
passage, this last statement would, however, need stronger proofs. The 
solitary position of the 7péy is not strange, since, except perhaps for xiii. 2, 
this is the only place where a single scene taken from the Church life of 
Antioch is portrayed. In xiii. 2—especially according to 8 (see n. 6)—only 
the prophets, not all the Church members, are the participants, and Luke has 
there expressed in another way his especial interest in Antioch, The charge 
that the description lacks the vividness which would be expected of an eye- 
witness, is based upon arbitrary assumptions, as, ¢.g., that onpaivev points to 
a symbolical act (S. 319, A. 1; cf. per contra, with the exception of da rod 
mvevparos, Which is rather against it, John xii. 33, xviii. 32, xxi. 19; Rev. 
i, 1), and that ver. 29, where the “disciples” are again mentioned quite 
objectively, refers to the gathering described in vv. 27-28, whereas it has 
to do with decisions and economic deliberations of individuals who are 
without official position. If Luke had said that he also was one of these 
more or less affluent and charitable Church members, no one would have 
commended him for such a statement. The agreement of the f text of this 
passage with Luke, and especially also with the peculiarities in style of the 
8 text in general (Harnack, S. 321f.), is no proof against the originality of 
the entire 8 text, but is a witness only to its integrity. 

4, (P.2.) The episcopate of Timothy at Ephesus and of Titus in Crete 
(iii. 4, 6), the distribution of countries among the apostles (iii. 1), and the 
composition of The Shepherd by the Hermas named in Rom. xvi. 14 (ili. 3. 6) 
are plainly mentioned by Eusebius as uncertain traditions. Other matters, 
such as the identity of the Roman bishops Linus and Clement with the N.T. 
personages of the same names, are supported by the citation of the N.T. 
passages (iii. 2,4. 9f. 15; cf. iii, 4. 11 on Dionysus the Areopagite). On the 


+ 
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other hand, ili. 4. 7: Aoukas d€ rd pev yévos Sv trav dm’ ’Avtioxelas, Ti 
emornuny de iarpds xrA. It is probably not Eusebius but Africanus (ef. 
Spitta, Brief des Afr. an Aristides, S. 70,111) who, being himself a physician, 
writes of the physician Luke (Mai, Nova. P. Bibl. iv. 1. 270): 6 dé Aoukas rd 
pev yévos amd ths Bowpévns “Avtioxeias jv, €v 7 Si) of mavTes Noyi@raros Tovs 
“Iovas mpoydvous adxovow* ov piv GANA mpds TO xara piow EAAnviKS Tov 
dvdpav emnyerd Tt whéov 6 Aovkas ev déyots, are tarpixis éumeipos Sv eriorhpns. 
The true Euthalius depends on Eusebius (Zacagni, 410; cf. 529); hardly, 
however, the old prologue (N.7. ed. Wordsworth, i. 269 ; cf. the prologue on 
Acts ii. 1-4): “Lucas Syrus natione Antiochensis, arte medicus, discipulus 
apostolorum, postea Paulum secutus,” etc. In this and in other particulars 
Jerome’s Pref. Comm. in Matt. (Vall. vii. 3) accords more exactly with this 
prologue than do Vir. Ill, vii. and other passages. Origen, iv. 686, on Rom, 
xvi. 21, mentions, without approving, the view that Luke was the Lucius there 
referred to; which is impossible, if for no other reason, because Paul speaks 
of the latter, as of Jason and Sosipater, as Jews (vol. i. 417, n. 22). This 
view was known also in another form, namely, that the Luke supposed to be 
mentioned in Rom., 7.e. Lucius, became bishop of Laodicea in Syria (Dorotheus 
on the 70 disciples, Chronicon Paschale, Bonn ed. ii. 126). Modern scholars 
(Wettstein, N.T’. ii. 532; Bengel, Gnomon on Luke i. 1, 3, ed. Stuttgart, 1860, 
pp. 204, 205) were the first to undertake the identification of Luke with 
Lucius of Cyrene (Acts xiii. 1), explaining thus the tradition that he was an 
Antiochian. But (1) no one of the early writers thought that Luke was 
mentioned in that passage, and the text tradition of Acts xiii. 1 shows no 
trace of this identification. It cannot, therefore, be the source of the very 
old tradition in question. (2) The idea that Luke was a native of Antioch, 
or even Syria, could not arise from a passage in which a Lucius living in 
Antioch is called a Cyrenian. (3) Luke (Lucas) has nothing to do with the 
name Lucius, or Acvxios, as it is commonly written in Greek, but is an 
abbreviation of Lucanus (perhaps also Lucilius, Lucillus, Lucinus, Lucinius, 
but certainly not Lucianus). It may be due to authentic tradition that in 
the Old Latin Bible, along with the thoroughly Greek cata Lucan (Evang. 
Palat. ed. Tisch. 232), we find not infrequently secundum Lucanum, which is 
probably the original form. So Cod. Vindobon. ed. Belsheim, 1885, p. 1 ff. ; 
Verc., Ambrosian., Corbei. in Bianchini, Hvang. Quadrupl. ii. 2, 208; Old 
Latin Bible Teats, ii. 85; further—as Turner (JThAS, 1905, June, p. 256f.) has 
recently proved by use of new material—in Cyprian’s Testimonia, also in 
Priscillian, ed. Schepps, 47. 4, and on a sarcophagus of the fifth century at 
Arles; cf. Schultze, Gretfswalder Stud. 8. 157; Mercati, JTRS, 1905, April, 
p. 435. The present writer finds a Lucanus in Cypr. Ep. lxxvii. 3, xxviii. 1, 
Ixxix.; a Lucas in August. Ep. clxxix. 1. He knows of no one bearing the 
name earlier than our evangelist. Cf. 0. I. G. Nos. 4700k (in the add. vol. 
iii. 1189) and 4759 from Egypt. In Eus. H. £. iv. 2.3 the reading handed 
down is Aovxova (in gen.), but Rufinus has Luca, Syr. Lukia. 

5. (P. 2.) Clem. Recogn. x. 71 says in describing the great success of 
Peter’s preaching in Antioch : “Ita ut omni aviditatis desiderio Theophilus, 
qui erat cunctis potentibus in civitate sublimior, domus sue ingentem 
basilicam ecclesia nomine consecraret, in qua Petro apostolo constituta est 
ab omni populo cathedra,” etc. Later writers, spinning out this thread, 
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made the Theophilus of Luke a bishop of Antioch (pseudo-Hippol. at the 
close of the Const. Ap. ed. Lagarde, p. 284; ef. min. 293 in Tischend. N.T. 1. 
738), and finally identified him with the well-known bishop and apologete, 
circa 180; cf. Cotelier on Recogn. x. 71. For this, however, the author of 
the Recogn. is not to be held responsible. Nor can his graphic account be 
compared with the colourless statement in Const. Ap. vii. 46 to the effect that, 
after Zaccheus (Luke xix. 2) and Cornelius (Acts x. 1), a Theophilus was 
appointed third bishop of Caesarea by the apostles. Along with the N.T., 
Eusebius’ Church History is the main source of Const. Ap. vii. 46, and this 
Theophilus of Ceesarea is identical with the one (circa 190) mentioned in Eus. 
H. E. y. 22. Whether the Theophilus mentioned as joint addressee in the 
seventh letter of Seneca to Paul (ed. Hase, iii. 478) is the same as Luke’s, 
cannot be decided. Without absolutely disputing the historicity of the 
person outright, Origen, Hom. i. in Luc. applied the name, Theophilus, to 
everyone who is loved by God—which is not even linguistically correct 
(better Jerome, Anecd. Maredsol. iii. 3. 20, amicus vel amator det). Salvianus, 
Ep. ix. 18, goes so far as to say that Luke addressed the two books ad amorem 
det. A preacher under the name of Chrysostom (Montfaucon, iii. 765 f., see 
above, p. 3,n. 1) infers, no doubt, simply from the title xpdriore in Luke 
i, 3—which in Luke’s time meant just what Aaumpdrare did later—that 
Theophilus was an imperial governor, and, like Sergius Paulus (Acts xiii. 7), 
had become a Christian while in that office. As to this it may be remarked 
that the prefects of Egypt had the title xpdrioros till about 160, and after 
that Aaympéraros, but that senatorial rank need not be inferred from the 
latter ; cf. Wilcken in Hermes, 1885, S. 469f. 1893, S. 237; Berl. Agypt. 
Urkunden, 1. 378, ii. 3738. 

6. (P. 2.) With regard to Luke as the brother referred to in 2 Cor. 
viii. 18 and his Gospel as that of Paul’s, see vol. ii. 385. The contradiction 
between this exegetical discovery and the much older tradition that Luke 
was written after Mark, and, consequently, after Paul’s death, was not 
noticed. Still, if Luke was occupied for some time in Philippi as an evan- 
gelist in the N.T. sense of the word, it may be that he is really intended in 
2 Cor. viii. 18, in an allusion to this work ; for 2 Cor. was written in Mace- 
donia, and in the interval between the we-sections of Acts xvi. 10 ff. and 
Acts xx. 5 ff. (§ 60). Even Iren. iii. 4. 1 began to exaggerate somewhat 
when he inferred from Acts xvi. 8 ff. (for he allowed the “we” to begin in 
xvi. 8) in contrast to xv. 39, as also from 2 Tim. iv. 11, that Luke was 
inseparably associated with Paul. This again was further pressed into an 
assertion that in the entire book of Acts he recorded only what he himself 
had experienced (Eus. H. H. iii. 4.7; Jerome, Vir. Ill. vii.; not yet true of 
Canon Mur. lines 34 f., see GK, ii. 54, and cf. ii. 28), That Luke had been a 
disciple of other apostles also (Iren. iii. 10.1, 14. 2) was the more easily 
inferred from Luke i. 2, if one saw in the mapnxodovOnkdrs dvobev macw 
of ver. 3 a reference to his accompanying the eye-witnesses as a disciple or 
a travelling-companion ; so probably Justin (Dial. ciii. vol. ii, 389), and 
clearly Eus, H. &. iii. 4,7; Epiph, Her. lvii. 7; pseudo-Euthalius (Zacagni, 
421). This is not impossible linguistically (see vol. ii. 455), but is forbidden 
by the context. Luke, like Mark (vol. ii. 445, n. 3), was declared in the 
fourth century to have been one of the seventy, or seventy-two, disciples, 
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Luke x. 1 (Adamantius, Dial. c. Mare. ed. Bakhuyzen, p. 10.14; Epiph. 
Her. li. 11; Anaceph. ed. Pet. 138). The identification with the unnamed 
companion of Cleopas, Luke xxiv. 13-18, is much later (cf. Forsch. vi. 350). 

In the Acts of Paul (ed. Lipsius, p. 104. 2, 117. 5), Luke is joined with Titus, 
and instead of Crescens (2 Tim. iv. 10), is sent to Gaul, which explains the 
confused statements of Epiph. Her. li. 11. His work as evangelist came 
naturally to be regarded as a higher counterpart of his medical work, Eus. 
HI, E. iii, 4.7; Jerome, Epist. liii. 8; Paulinus Nol. Carm. xxvii. 424; 
Prologue to Acts in Wordsworth, N.T. Lat. ii. 2. 9, 3. 1. The passages, 
1 Cor. ix. 9, 1 Tim. v. 18, 2 Tim. ii. 6, were the more readily applied to the 
evangelist among Paul’s disciples (cf. Aug. Doctr. Christ. ii. 10. 15 ; Prol. to 
Gospels, N.T. Lat. ed. Wordsworth, i. 271. 5) because the bos was made his 
symbol from early times (see vol. ii. 399, n. 7),—in better taste, at least, than 
when Baronius, Annales ad a. 58, n. 34, put forward the conjecture that the 
symbol was chosen in allusion to his name and the bos Luca or Lucanus, i.e. 
the elephant. A Greek legend appears to be the source of the tradition that 
Luke was unmarried, that he wrote his Gospel in Achaia and later than Matt. 
and Mark, and that he died in Bithynia at the age of seventy-four or eighty- 
four ; cf. Prol. Wordsworth, i. 269. 4 ff., 271.3 ff., ii. 1.4; Niceph. Call. ii. 
43 says he died at eighty, in Hellas, where he had previously sojourned, first 
meeting Paul at seven-gated Thebes, that is to say, in Bwotia. A glance at 
Acts xvi. 7-10 and a comparison of the Latin prologues shows that Beotia 
has arisen from Bithynia. Jerome combines the two statements of the Latin 
prologues, and says, provided that he is the author of the Pref. Comm. in Mat. 
(Vall. vii. 3) 2m Achaie Booticque (al. Bithynieque) partibus volumen condidit ; 
ef. Paulin. Carm. xix. 83, Creta Titum sumpsit, medicum Beotia Lucam. In 
357 A.D. the remains of Andrew and Luke were brought from Achaia, and 
Timothy’s from Ephesus, to Constantinople (Jerome, Vir. Ill. vii. contra 
Vigilant. ed. Vall. ii. 391; Chron. Anno 2372; Philost. H. H. iii. 2; 
Theodorus Lector, ii.61 ; Niceph. Call. ii. 43). The origin of the tradition 
that Luke was a painter has not yet been made clear, even by E. v. Dob- 
schiitz, Christusbilder, ii. 267**-280**. According to Theodorus Lector, i. 1 
—if this is not an addition made by the compiler of the extracts (v. Dob- 
schiitz, 271**)—a picture of Mary supposed to have been painted by Luke 
was sent from Jerusalem to Constantinople by the empress Eudocia about 
440. Of. J. A. Schmid, De. Imagin. Marie a Luka Pictis, Helmstedt, 1714, 
n.2. Since the word icropia: was used of paintings as early as Nilus, Ep. 
iv. 61, and ioropeiv with the Byzantians was equivalent to (wypadeiv, 
Theodore’s words (riv cixdva tis Oeordkov, Hv 6 dmdarohos AovKas Kabiordpycer) 
certainly cannot be understood otherwise. But may not the whole myth go 
back originally to an early misunderstanding of the word ca@soropeiv ? It is 
not Luke, to be sure, but Leucius, who repeatedly reports (ka@sordpncer 2) 
concerning contemporary portraits of Christ and the apostle John, and it is 
he also who reports legends concerning Mary ; cf. the present writer—Acta 
Jo. pp. 214. 7, 215. 13, 223 f. 

7. (P. 8.) Though Iren. iii. 1. 1 (vol. ii. 398) gives the time and place 
of the other Gospels with more or less exactness, all he knows with regard to 
Luke is that it is the third in the order of composition. Perhaps Clement 
(vol. ii, 394 f.), or his teachers, had already inferred from the conclusion of 
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Acts that it, and the Gospel with it, were written just after the expiration of 
the two years mentioned, Acts xxviii. 30. Euthalius (Zacagni, 531) makes 
this same affirmation with regard to Acts. Jerome (Vir. Jil. vii.) concludes 
from the ending of Acts that it was written in Rome, and so intimates 
indirectly that it was written at the close of those two years. In Greek 
minuscules, at times Rome, also, however, the “ Attica belonging to Beotia,” 
are mentioned as the place where Luke’s Gospel was written (Tischendorf, 
8th ed. i. 738; cf. the meaningless combination Achaie Beotieque in n. 6 
above, as if Beeotia did not belong to Achaia). Macedonia also was some- 
times spoken of as the place of composition of both Luke and Acts (Doctrine 
of the Apostles in Cureton, Ancient Syriac Documents, p. 32; an Arabic 
authority in Tischendorf, N.7. i. 738), a view which is easily explained by 
the early interpretation of 2 Cor. viii. 18, see above, n. 6. Ephrem (Ev. 
Concord. Expos. p. 286) probably gave Antioch as the place of the composition 
of the Gospel ; cf. Forsch. i. 54f. The later Syrian tradition, quoted on the 
same pages, gave Alexandria. This view grew on Greek soil, for according 
to Tisch. loc. cit. it is found in seven Greek minuscules. Consequently it is 
probable that it arose from Const. Ap. vii. 46, where, after Mark has been 
named as consecrator of Annianus, the first bishop of Alexandria, Luke is 
said to have ordained Abilius, the successor of Annianus. Since it could not 
be an apostle, a second evangelist was named along with the first from sheer 
perplexity. In short, nothing was known about it. In a later liturgical 
fragment (in Grenfell and Hunt, Greek Papyri, Series ii. p. 170), Luke as 
apostle and archbishop of Alexandria is even placed before the apostle and 
archbishop Mark. Also the Syriac Martyrdom of Luke (edited by Nau, 
Revue de L’Orient Chret. [1898] iii. 151 ff.) contains nothing of historical 
tradition. 


§ 59. THE TWOFOLD RECENSION OF THE TEXT 
OF ACTS. 


In the preceding investigations it has been possible 
to proceed without entering, except incidentally, into 
questions of text criticism. Here, however, the case is 
different, and the investigation of both of Luke’s books 
depends at essential points—as, for example, in connection 
with the question of the author’s witness to himself in 
Acts—to a considerable extent upon the answer to the 
question in which of the records we possess the original 
form of the text. 

Recently Fr. Blass, following several earlier attempts 
in the same direction (n. 1), which were for the most part, 
however, barren of results, has energetically attempted 
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to prove that two recensions of Acts are to be dis- 
tinguished, exhibiting characteristic differences in con- 
tents and style, both of which go back to very early 
times, and neither of which could have originated from 
the other by the ordinary processes of text tradition, 
ae. through unrelated interpolations, emendations, glosses, 
and scribal errors, but must have come—both of them— 
from the author himself. According to his view, Luke, 
who wrote Acts in Rome shortly after the two years 
mentioned in Acts xxviii. 30, revised the first draft of 
his book before he let it pass into Theophilus’ hands. 
The first copy (recension 8 or editio Romana) remained 
in the possession of Luke and his Roman friends, and 
naturally circulated chiefly in the West, while the second 
copy or improved edition (recension a or edition Antio- 
chena) predominated in the Hast. Blass limited his 
hypothesis, at the outset, strictly to Acts (ThStKr, 1894, 
S. 118), later, however, he broadened it to include the 
Gospel, but without making his case any stronger. 
According to Blass, the Gospel, which was written as 
early as Paul’s imprisonment in Ceesarea, was afterwards 
revised and re-edited by Luke in Rome, so that the case 
here is the reverse of what we find in Acts, and recension 
8 is the improved second edition, recension a the first 
draft. For the present we confine our attention to Acts. 
To begin with, we must rid ourselves of the idea that 
we possess # only in one Greek MS.—perhaps the codex 
Bezee Cantabrigiensis (D)—which originally suggested 
these observations, or only in one complete translation. 
On the contrary, there is a large amount of material at 
our disposal (n. 3), on the basis of which it is possible 
to claim that for centuries a form of the text (8) was 
prevalent in different parts of the Church, varying widely 
throughout in contents and language from the text of 
Acts dominant later (a). This was the case in the West 
from Irenzeus to Jerome. The fragments of the Old 
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Latin translation and the citations of a writer like 
Cyprian are sufficient to prove that this version, at 
least in its original form, which goes back to between 
200 and 240 a.p., is derived from a Greek text which 
is related to the text of our oldest Greek MSS. (NABC, 
etc.) in the way indicated above. It is possible that the 
latter text existed in the West in numerous exemplars 
long before Jerome’s time, but we cannot prove it. On 
the other hand, we know that Western readers, who were 
confined to their Latin versions, as the Roman interpreter 
of the Pauline Epistles, known as Ambrosiaster (370 a.D.), 
rejected the a text on the ground that it was interpolated 
by the Greeks (nn. 3, 5). So far as we know, it was not 
until a later date that the a text influenced appreciably 
the Latin texts of the West. The Greeco-Latin text of 
Codex D, written in the sixth century, is the outcome 
of very complicated developments, mixtures, and cor- 
ruptions, but nevertheless retains in its Greek portion 
important features of the form of Acts known to Irenzeus, 
and to the first, unknown «interpres Latinus. The 
Alexandrian scholars, Clement and Origen, seem to have 
used a text practically identical with a (n. 2); but there 
must have been also a 8 text which circulated in Egypt 
in their time, and which was highly esteemed, otherwise 
we are at a loss to understand why it was that the 
Sahidic, presumably the oldest Egyptian version, written 
possibly during Origen’s lifetime, while not adopting @ in 
its entirety, did take over important elements of it. These 
were afterwards removed in the later Egyptian version, 
the Coptic proper. It is possible that at this time a text 
existed in Egypt which represented a mixture of a and 8. 
Such a text was found by the Syrian, Thomas of Heraclea, 
as late as the year 619, in the Anthony cloister in 
Alexandria, and he borrowed from it a number of read- 
ings belonging to 8, adopting some of them into his 
revision of the Philoxenian version, putting others on the 
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margin as noteworthy variant readings. In this way 
Syrian scholars of the Middle Ages afterwards became 
acquainted with the fragments of a text which—in how 
_ pure a form we do not know—was at the basis of the 
oldest Syriac translation of Acts. Meanwhile, however, 
the a recension triumphed in the Syrian Church also, and 
in the Bible which was used in the Syrian Church, the 
Peshito. Only scattered traces remain, showing affinity 
with the original text of the Syriac Acts, and these would 
not be noticed now save by a few (n. 3). Wherever we 
find traces of 8, whether in the West, in Egypt, or in 
Syria, it seems to represent the earlier form of the text, 
while a represents the later form. With those to whose 
historical sense these facts do not appeal further dis- 
cussion is useless. 

The 8 text is not in our possession, but evidences that 
it existed at an early date in parts of the Church, widely 
separated from one another, put us under obligation to 
discover it. Gratitude is due to the philologian who has 
devoted so much energy and shown so much acumen in 
restoring it as far as was possible. The main difficulty 
in all the investigation arises from the fact that, with the 
exception of a number of fragments, 8 is preserved to us 
only in texts which are strongly mixed with a, or 
represent a predominantly. Since undoubtedly a also 
dates back to a very early time, we are unable to say how 
early the process of mixing began at various points in the 
Church. Furthermore, it is to be remembered that 8, 
which possibly Irenzeus and the first Syrian and also the 
first Latin translator had before them in a pure form, 
could and presumably did undergo numerous changes 
through internal developments, apart from the influence 
of a, before it came into the hands of these writers. By 
no means all the variants from @ which we find it 
necessary to olass with @, because of difference from a, 
and similarity to 8, are at once to be regarded as 
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necessarily an original part of 8. As was natural, and as 
is proved by numerous examples, the most radical changes 
in the text of the N.T. were made as early as in the 
second century. 

Assuming then the existence of a @ recension, in order 
to answer the question concerning the origin and relation 
of a and # it is necessary to enter into details. In and 
of itself it is quite conceivable: (1) that 8 is a modi- 
fication of a, and that either this took place suddenly 
or developed gradually, appearing in the West some time 
between 120 and 150. After gaining a certain currency 
and authority here, it circulated in Syria and in Hgypt. 
It is also possible: (2) that 8 is the original form of the 
text which was deliberately worked over into the form a 
by recensionists, more or less learned, who improved the 
style, and removed much that was unnecessary. This 
revised Acts, which was accepted by scholars and by the 
heads of the Church, circulated under their patronage 
and finally replaced 8 almost completely. It is further 
possible: (3) that @ and 8 are both original, if, as 
Blass assumes, the author issued two editions of his 
work, as was very frequently done in ancient times 
(n. 4). In favour of the first possibility is the un- 
deniable fact that texts which are undoubtedly spurious, 
e.g. Mark xvi. 9-20, or the apocryphal additions to 
Matt. xx. 28, were in circulation from Lyons to Edessa 
as early as the second and third centuries (vol. ii. 486, 
n. 9). In favour of the second possibility is the equally 
undoubted fact that from an early date changes were 
made in the N.T. text, partly for dogmatic, partly for 
stylistic, and partly for liturgical reasons. In many 
passages this caused either the complete or the almost 
complete disappearance of the original text from the 
Church (n. 5). Only here, as in almost every other 
instance of the kind, it is necessary to understand this 
revision of the text as independent of the myth of a 
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canonisation of the N.T. writings in connection with the 
equally mythical rise of the Catholic Church about the 
year 170. For, while Rome, Lyons, and Carthage were 
parts of the Catholic Church, they retained 6 after as 
before the revision, and knew little of a until sometime 
in the fourth century, and to some extent refused to 
recognise it. It must also be borne in mind that, while 
Origen lamented the confusion of the N.T. text, and was 
the first to think of remedying it, he never became the 
text critic of the N.T. (GK, i. 74, A.). But, according 
to this second hypothesis, the revision in question was 
thoroughgoing and carefully planned, affecting contents 
as well as style, and indeed of such a character that it 
must have been made long before Origen’s time. The 
first hypothesis mentioned, namely, that of a gradual or 
sudden rise of 8 on the basis of a, is likewise out of 
harmony with the facts. If this were its origin, we 
should not have in # simply single interesting sayings 
or narratives added, designed to enrich the book, nor 
should we have simply single instances where the 
narrative is rendered awkward by such additions, but 
we should have a systematic recasting of the text with- 
out essential enrichment of the contents, showing a 
general deterioration in the style. Only the third 
possibility remains. Decisive proof of the essential 
correctness of Blass’ hypothesis is to be found in the 
following considerations: (1) The facts to be found in 
8 and not in a are neutral in character. They are not 
such as would be excised, nor are they important enough 
to call for insertion. (2) Notwithstanding the difference 
in their contents, a and @ never really contradict each 
other. (3) Both recensions exhibit throughout the style 
characteristic of the larger part of the book, which is the 
same in both recensions. 

A few examples will suffice to make this clear. It 
has been previously remarkéd (above, p. 2) that the 
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tradition which makes Luke a native of Antioch is in 
agreement with the 8 text of Acts xi. 27, but could not 
well have originated from this text. Still less can @ be 
a gloss suggested by the tradition. An interpreter or 
scribe who wanted to insert a marginal note in connection 
with a passage of Acts to the effect that Luke was a 
member of the Church in Antioch, or who wanted to 
incorporate this remark in the text, would have selected 
some other passage like xiii. 1, and would have written, 
Kal éy Aovkas 6 ’Avtioyets (§ 60, n. 11). What follows in 
the 8 text after xi. 27, ‘And there was great rejoicing. 
And when we were assembled, one of them by the name 
of Agabus spoke,” etc., certainly does not sound as if it 
were an intentional addition, designed to indicate that 
the narrator was a member of this assembly. It seems 
to us rather to be the involuntary impression of the 
memory of the exalted state of feeling produced in the 
infant Church by the visit and messages of the Jewish 
prophets. The originality of the words is further proved 
by the genuine Lucan character of the language (n. 6). 
On the other hand, a could not have been produced from 
8 by a corrector, since correctors who did not object to 
the sudden and repeated appearance and disappearance 
of “we” from xvi. 10 onwards could not well have 
rejected the “we” in this passage. Nor is the de- 
scription of the joyful state of feeling that prevailed 
in the Christian assemblies something exceptional in Acts 
(ii. 46, xv. 3, xvi. 34); it certainly was not objectionable 
to later readers. The only other hypothesis possible is 
to suppose that the author himself, when he revised the 
first draft (8) of his work, found the description of the 
gathering where he had been present not only unnecessary, 
but even out of keeping with the style of his outline 
sketch of conditions in the Church at Antioch during 
the early years of its history (xi. 19-30). Accordingly 
he substituted a for 8, In chap. xii. we find in 6 a whole 
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series of additions, part of which it would have been 
entirely impossible for a corrector to invent without the 
aid of knowledge derived from sources other than a, e.g. 
the seven steps which led down from the castle of Antonia 
to the street (xii. 10). Other of these additions are so 
harmless and so unnecessary, that they could not have 
arisen from the necessity of explaining the text (n. 7). 
‘On the other hand, they do not contain anything of a 
character which might have led a corrector to omit them. 
Since, however, there is nothing, either in contents or 
style, contradictory to a, it follows that this is another 
case where the author, in revising his book, cut out 
unnecessary details. The especial interest of the author 
in the continuance and condition of the Church of 
Antioch, which is apparent even in the common text 
of xiii. 1, has, unless all the facts are deceptive, found 
in 8 an especially vivid expression in the statement that 
Lucius of Cyrene was still living when Acts was written, 
whereas the other teachers of the Church of the years 
43-50 were already dead (n. 6). The statement of Acts 
Xviil. 22 in @ has often been taken to mean that Paul, 
after his first short visit in Ephesus and his landing in 
Ceesarea, visited Jerusalem. But this interpretation is to 
be rejected as being quite unsupported by the text, to say 
nothing of the surprise which one must feel at the entire 
lack of information concerning this visit to Jerusalem 
(n. 8). Luke says simply that Paul landed in Caesarea, 
greeted the Church in that city, and journeyed to Antioch. 
If the goal of this journey were Syria (ver. 18), that is to 
say Palestine (cf. xx. 3), it remains unexplained why he 
went no farther than Ceesarea; or, if his objective point 
were Antioch, where he made a stay of some length 
(ver. 23), it is not clear why he went to Czesarea at all, 
instead of journeying directly to Seleucia, and thence to 
Antioch, We have also elsewhere similar cursory 
sketches of journeys, e.g. xx. 1-4 (n. 9), and, formally 
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considered, the account in question lacks nothing; how- 
ever, it leaves the reader, who seeks a clear conception 
of what took place, unsatisfied. From 8 alone we learn 
that Paul actually intended, when he left Corinth, to 
journey to Jerusalem, there to take part in the approach- 
ing feast, and that he urged the importance of this 
journey as an excuse for the brevity of his first visit 
in Ephesus (ver. 21). Afterwards, however, we learn 
(xix. 1) that Paul was prevented from carrying out 
this plan by an exhortation of the Spirit, by which he 
was directed to turn back to Ephesus (without continuing 
his journey from Czsarea to Jerusalem). The intention 
to go to Jerusalem suggests xx. 16, but not a single word 
in xvili. 21 suggests that the addition in @ is borrowed 
from this passage. Similar cases where Paul’s own plans 
were set aside by a warning of the Spirit are to be found 
in xvi. 6f., according to 8 also in xvii. 15 (vol. i. 214, 
n. 7; Harris, Four Lectures, p. 47), and again later in 
xx. 3. Comparable also is the almost reverse case, where 
Paul refuses to be hindered by prophetic utterances from 
continuing his last journey to Jerusalem (xx. 23, xxi. 4, 
11-14). But here again it will be observed that the 
expression in xix. 1 is entirely original (n. 8 end). If 
there be no question that this revelation took place in 
Ceesarea, then it cannot be regarded purely as a coin- 
cidence that at this time Paul was among those who 
cultivated the gift of prophecy (xxi. 9), and that in one 
other passage, in which an account of such a revelation 
of the Spirit is given (xvii. 15, here again only in 8), he 
was journeying in company with a prophet. The in- 
junction of the Spirit to Paul, “Return to Asia,” 2.¢. 
‘Do not proceed further on the journey to Jerusalem,” 
is to be regarded as a prophetic utterance of the Church 
spoken by someone near the apostle (vol. i. 207, 227 f, 
237, n. 6; vol. u. 110f.), as is true in all analogous 
cases, especially where direct address is used (xiii. 2 
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‘xxi 11; but cf. 6, xx. 3). Possibly it was the pro- 
phetically gifted daughters of Philip (xxi. 9) who “spoke 
to Paul through the Spirit” (cf xxi. 4), or, in other 
words, through whom the Spirit spoke to Paul (cf. xiii. 2, 
xxi. 11); just as it was the prophet Silas through whom 
the Spirit spoke in xvi. 6, 7, and, according to 8, in 
xvii. 15 also. Is it conceivable that one whose only 
sources were a and his inkstand, should introduce these 
transactions into the narrative just in those passages 
where it can be proved historically that they are possible 
and really presupposed? And if, like ourselves, he had 
reached this conclusion by a process of combination, 
could he have failed to mention Silas and the pro- 
phetesses in Ceesarea? The only other thing which it 
is possible to suppose is that out of the fulness of his 
knowledge the author wrote down much in his first 
draft (8) which he cut out again in the revision (a), 
because it was unnecessary and in parts might even be 
misunderstood. The connection of the episode in xviii. 
24-28 with what precedes, and the resumption in xix. 1 
of the account of the journey interrupted in xviii. 28, 
shows an improvement in style in a as compared with 8. 
But anyone who has had occasion to correct his own work, 
with a view to cutting out whatever seems superfluous 
and otherwise awkward, knows that in ‘this process it is 
easy to lose some of the original freshness, and that not 
everything designed as an improvement is really such. 
In Acts xx. 12 a picture is spoiled in the a text with no 
corresponding gain, a picture which, to be sure, is only 
imperfectly developed in 8. Paul leaves the house where 
he had talked to the assembled congregation until the 
break of day. The narrator, with the greater part of the 
company of travellers, departs to the harbour and goes on 
board the ship, while Paul plans to follow by land some-_ 
what later. The last glimpse which Luke had, as the 
ship departed, was that of the Christians beckoning and 
VOL, IIL. 2 
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calling good-bye to him and his companions, and in their 
midst Paul holding the young man by the hand whom he 
had restored to life (n. 10). 

It has been supposed that, according to the common 
text of xxi. 16, the house of Mnason, where Paul and his 
numerous travelling companions (n. 9) were entertained, 
was in Jerusalem. It is peculiar, of course, that no men- 
tion of the arrival in Jerusalem is made until ver. 17. It 
is equally strange that Christians from Czesarea should 
accompany Paul and his companions all the way to Jeru- 
salem in order to secure lodging for him in the house of 
Mnason, notwithstanding the fact that in the large con- 
gregation in Jerusalem, where now, as earlier, Paul re- 
ceived a most cordial welcome (xxi. 17, cf. xv. 4), there 
must certainly have been several houses where entertain- 
ment would have been most gladly furnished him, and 
where assistance would have been rendered in caring for 
the numerous strangers. All these difficulties are cleared 
up by 8. Mnason lived in a village on the way from 
Ceesarea to Jerusalem. Paul and his companions were 
accompanied to this point by Christians from Cesarea, 
who provided him with entertainment for the one night 
with a good and aged Christian—perhaps the only well- 
to-do Christian—in a little congregation in Samaria or 
Sharon (Acts viii. 4-17, ix. 81-48, xv. 4). This is what 
is meant in a; but the abbreviation of the narrative pro- 
duced a certain lack of clearness. 

The text relations of Acts xv.—a chapter naturally 
much considered from the earliest times—are peculiar. 
Even in the early verses of the chapter (vv. 1-5) the 
witnesses from which our knowledge of 8 is derived 
show variations from a which at once give rise to the sus- 
picion that originally they were not a part of @ (n. 11). 
Hven more in the case of vv. 20, 29—from which 
xxi. 25 cannot be separated—readings occur which it is 
impossible to reconcile with a, if this variant form be 
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correctly transmitted in our oldest MSS. and in the 
majority of citations and versions—readings, therefore, 
which certainly cannot have the same author as a. Par- 
ticularly but not exclusively in connection with the decree, 
xv. 29, the following peculiarities are to be noticed: (A) 
The omission of kal mvxrdv or cal tod muixtod ; (B) the 
famous saying : «al doa pt) Oérovow (OéreTe) eavrois yevéoOau, 
erépois (Erépm) pty Troveiv (aroveire), which is frequently found 
after the enumeration of the four or three things from 
which the Gentiles were to abstain; (C) the addition 
pepopevoe ev (TO) ayio mvedpats after ed mpdkere (n. 12). 
A is clearly a mutilation, since if «ai ru«rév were a spuri- 
ous addition, the most natural place for its insertion would 
be in the decree itself, xv. 29, then in xv. 20, and least 
natural of all in xxi. 25. But as a matter of fact it is in 
xxi. 25 that evidence for this fourth item is strongest. 
Since, moreover, it is inconceivable that the author should 
have recorded the decree more fully in an incidental refer- 
ence (xxi. 25) than in the passage where he gives its 
original form (xv. 29), and in the discourse of the mover 
of the resolution (xv. 20), it follows that «al mviKréy is 
genuine in all the cases where it occurs. While always 
retained in the East, before the time of Irenzeus and 
Tertullian it disappeared from the text commonly used in 
the Western Church. But that it belonged originally in 
the Western text is proved also by the custom of the 
Church in abstaining from the use of the flesh of animals 
which had been strangled, or which had died a natural 
death, as is witnessed by Tertullian; although he no 
longer found this passage in the text (n. 12). Nor is A 
to be regarded as a defect due merely to accident. It 
connects itself with a tendency variously manifested in 
other parts of the Church also. Only after the word 
“strangled” had been removed was it possible to make 
“ bhlood ” refer to human blood, and to find here, as Tertul- 
lian did, a commandment against murder. In accordance 
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with this interpretation, the use of flesh offered to idols 
was made to refer to idolatrous worship itself (n. 13), and 
unchastity was narrowed to mean adultery. Thus we get 
the three mortal sins: Jdololatria, mechia, homicidium. 
The apostolic enactment, which had reference only to 
certain phases of moral life emphasised by the conditions 
of the time, became thus a sort of elementary moral 
catechism. C'is of the same general character, and like 
A was confined to the West, being the only text possessed 
by Irenzeus (who also gives A and B), and by Tertullian 
(who also gives A). Itis true that in the Hast also the 
conclusion of the apostolic communication, which had a 
secular sound (¢d mpa€ere, Eppwobe, “ So shall it be well with 
you. Farewell”), was given a moral and religious turn— 
the former phrase being taken as a general injunction to 
good conduct, and the latter being enlarged into a Chris- 
tian formula (n. 14). But this process was carried further 
in the West, and good conduct in general, which was left 
undefined, was referred to the power of the Holy Spirit in 
the sense of Phil. iti, 15 (D, Iveneus, Tertullian), which 
opened the way for an extension of Church morality. The 
secular valete was also stricken out (n. 14). How widely 
C was circulated in the West it is impossible to say; in 
the Hast it did not make headway. On the other hand, 
the East was the home of B. While this text was not 
known to Tertullian, unless all appearances fail this locus 
communis was accepted as a part of the apostolic decree 
by the apologist Aristides of Athens in 140, and by the 
apologist Theophilus of Antioch in 180. Moreover, in B 
alone (without A and C) xv. 20 and 29 are witnessed to 
by Origen, the Sahidic version, the Neoplatonist Porphory, 
and Greek cursives, and in xv. 29 by Thomas of Heraclea 
(n. 12), 

The spuriousness of the saying is proved by the fact 
that its omission is entirely inconceivable in view of the 
general tendency to construe the decree as a moral cate- 
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chism for those “turning from the Gentiles to God” 
(xv. 19), especially where this tendency had already ex- 
erted a strong influence upon the text (Tertullian). On 
the other hand, the addition of this “simple, true, and 
beautiful law, without question applicable to Christians,” 
as it is called in the Didascalia (Syriac ed. p. 2. 7), is 
fully explained by just this tendency. Direct ‘occasion 
for its addition among the Greeks in the East was given 
by the Didache, which was much prized by them. In 
the first part of this document, which was intended “ for 
the Gentiles” and appointed to be read to candidates for 
baptism (chaps. i.—vi., cf. vii. 1), this commandment stands 
at the very beginning (i. 2) along with the commandment 
to love God and one’s neighbour, while at the conclusion 
of the same part (vi. 3) restrictions regarding the use of 
food are mentioned, only one of which, however, is un- 
conditional, namely that relating to things offered to 
idols. Since this writing was regarded as a teaching of 
the apostles, it was deemed all the more permissible to 
enrich from this source the apostolic decree, parts of which 
had become obsolete (§ 62). That this was the origin of 
the insertion is betrayed also by the fact that the sentence 
structure is not always smooth where these words are 
incorporated in the text (n. 15). The insertion was made 
in the East between 110 and 140, soon after which B 
began to circulate in the West, though its acceptance was 
by no means general. Tertullian does not have B, 
although it is found in Irenzeus, Cyprian, and many later 
Latin writers, also in D. In Irenzeus and D alone, how- 
ever, it is fused with the two Western variants, A and C. 
It may be considered certain that the author of Acts was 
not responsible for this mixtwm compositum, nor for any 
one of its three elements, all of which give an interpreta- 
tion unhistorical in character. The only reason why 4 
and C can be regarded as deteriorations of the original 8 
text is the fact that they originated and circulated in the 
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region where the @ recension predominated; while B 
could just as easily have been inserted first in an ex- 
emplar of the a text, from which it found its way into 
copies of a as also of £. 

Although in this important point and in many others 
less important, readings, which Blass explains as part of 
the original text, prove to be only deteriorations of it 
dating back to an early time, the essential correctness of 
his hypothesis remains unaffected. On the other hand, 
his extension of the theory to the Gospel of Luke is 
untenable. The text which Blass gives us as the second 
or Roman edition of the Gospel, prepared by Luke him- 
self, is in reality nothing but a bold attempt to restore 
what is known as the Western text (n. 16). The question 
which has been answered in so many ways as to the value 
of this form of the text—it can hardly be called a recen- 
sion—is by no means confined to the third Gospel, but 
arises also in connection with the other Gospels and 
the Epistles of Paul. The only difference in this regard 
between the Gospels on the one hand, and the Epistles 
and Acts on the other, is occasioned by the existence of 
Tatian’s Diatessaron. While it is true that this work of 
Tatian’s is as yet far from being fully restored, it is never- 
theless a valuable source, which, taken together with the 
Western witnesses, enables us to determine accurately the 
age of many Western readings, and also to explain the 
circulation of this form of the text from the Rhone to the 
Tigris. In addition, we have for the Gospel of Luke, and 
for this Gospel alone, the Gospel edited by Marcion in 
Rome about 145, our knowledge of which is far from com- 
plete, but much more accurate than it once was (GE, i. 
585-718, 1. 409-529). It is not strange, therefore, that 
in the case of Luke the variation of the so-called Western 
teat—which here also may be designated as 8—from the 
text (@) preserved in our oldest MSS. and the majority of 
Greek witnesses comes more clearly to view than in the 
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case of the other Gospels, and particularly the Epistles. 
But throughout the question is essentially the same. 
There must be made a much more extended study of B— 
in the widest sense in which 8 is used—before a unani- 
mous conclusion can be reached by the critics. There are 
as yet no definite results, the statement of which would 
properly find place in a text-book. But those who hold 
that our oldest MSS. (NB) are to be dated about 200 
years later than Marcion, Tatian, and Irenzeus, and who 
have some feeling for the difference between originality 
which is naive and uniformity due to liturgical, dogmatic, 
and stylistic considerations, must in a general way agree 
on the following points: (1) Very much that is original 
both as regards contents and form is preserved in 8, 
which was of a character that, for the reasons indicated 
above, early led to changes, and after the close of the 
third century to excision by learned recensionists of the 
text (Lucian, Hesychius, and Pamphilus). (2) A large 
number of arbitrary additions and verbal modifications 
were made in & throughout the whole of the period during 
which the text of the N.T. remained without systematic 
revision, and when it developed without the regular con- 
trol either of the Church or of scholars. More of these 
additions and modifications were made in the more naive 
period from 150 to 200 than later, and in the Gospels 
much more than in the other N.T. books. This was 
natural, in the first place because the recollection of 
parallel texts led to the enrichment of each of the Gospels 
from the parallels, and, in the second place, because there 
were reports concerning words and deeds of Jesus which 
had not found their way into the four Gospels, but which 
were retained in the oral tradition until the beginning of 
the second century, and then continued to survive in 
writings like the five books of Papias. (3) The difficult 
problem will be solved to be sure only approximately, at 
any rate, however, only as two extremes are avoided : on 
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the one hand, superstitious reverence for our so-called best 
MSS. which is often accompanied by a corresponding con- 
tempt for much older traditions is to be laid aside. On 
the other hand, the critic must beware of an unhealthy 
fondness for all the interesting products and excrescences 
of the wild tradition of the second and third centuries, and 
of the feeling that goes with it that the learned recen- 
sionists from 800 onwards were simple destroyers of the 
text, to be compared, if not as regards orthodoxy, at least 
in matters of taste, to the enlightened revisers of German 
Church hymns in the rationalistic period. Applying these 
principles, we shall find in the case of Luke and of other 
N.T. writings in the 8 text, of which here also D may be 
regarded as our clearest witness : (1) a number of apocry- 
phal additions (n. 17), and (2) many cases where words 
are substituted and transposed, often for very trivial 
reasons (n. 18). (38) We shall find also a number of 
texts, giving material for the most part important, and 
exhibiting an originality such as could not have been 
invented, which were wrongly set aside by the tradition 
of the third and fourth centuries (n. 19). This com- 
plicated relation between 8 and a is to be observed in all 
the Gospels, being more marked in Luke than in the 
others for the reasons indicated above. But we are not 
confronted in Luke as in Acts with parallels which make 
equal claims to acceptance, but the question is always an 
alternative between what Luke did write and what he 
could have written. This conclusion with regard to the 
texts of Luke does not in any way weaken the other con- 
clusion that in Acts we have a twofold form of the text. 
This fact, however, is of importance in connection with 
the question as to the origin of Luke’s work. In deter- 
mining his witness concerning himself in Acts, a and B 
are to be treated as of equal value. Whether the author 
who edited the second part of his work twice was what he 
claims to be, or only a compiler and fabricator of a some- 
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what later period, does not enter into the question here 
under discussion. 


1, (P. 8.) According to Semler (Wetstentt libelli ad crisin NTi. 1766, 
p. 8), Jo, CLERICUS (in what writing?) under the pseudonym of Critobulus 
Hierapolitanus was of opinion that Luke published Acts twice; and 
Hemsterhuis (where?) expressed a similar opinion in regard to still other 
N.T. writings. Deserving of mention here is also Acta apost. ad codicis 
Cantabrig. fidem ita rec. Bornemann, ut nunc demum divini libri primordia 
eluceant, Pars 1, Grossenhain and London, 1848. In the winter of 1885-86, 
in the New Testament seminar in Erlangen the present writer proposed as 
subject for the prize competition: “‘ Untersuchung der sachlich bedeutsamen 
Higentiimlichkeiten des cod. D in der AG” (Investigation of the essentially 
significant peculiarities of Cod. D in Acts), and required that the spread of 
these variants among Latin, Greek, Egyptian (Sahidic), and Syrian writers 
should be taken into account as far as this was possible for a student, using 
Tischendorf’s apparatus. According to the purpose of the present writer at 
that time, the objective point which he hoped to see the investigation reach, 
and which Fr. Gleiss, now pastor in Westerland on the island of Sylt, in some 
measure approached, was: (That there is presented in this recension) “either 
the first draft of the author before publication, or the copy which the author 
used with his supplementary marginal notes.” Further than this the present 
writer had not advanced, but was not surprised when FR. Buass, without 
knowing his view, came forward with his more definitely conceived and 
more thoroughly elaborated hypothesis in the following publications: “ Die 
Textiiberlieferung in der AG” (ThStKr, 1894, S. 86- -119) ; Acta apostolorum 
sive Luce ad Theophilum liber alter, Ed. philol., Gottingen, 1895 ; “ Uber die 
verschiedenen Textesformen in den Schriften des Le” (NKZ, 1895, S. 712- 
725; cf. NKZ, 1896, S. 964-971); “De duplici forma actorum Luca” 
(Hermathena, 1895, ix. 121-143, as against Chase in the Critical Review, 
1894, p. 300 ff.) ; ThStKr, 1896, 8. 436-471; Acta ap. secundum formam que 
videtur Romanam, Lips. 1896 ; Ev. sec. Le. secundum f. R., Lips. 1897, with an 
extensive introduction ; and, again, recently in ThStKr, 1900, 1 Heft. Those 
who expressed themselves as substantially in favour of this view were E. 
Nustiz, ChW, 1895, Nos. 13-15; cf., by the same author, Philologica sacra, 
1896 ; ThStKr, 1896, 8. 102-113; ZockeER (Greifswalder Studien, 1895, S. 129- 
142); BrusER, Die Selbstverterdiqung des Pl im Gl (Bibl. Stud. ed. Barderhewer, 
Bd. i. 3, 189) ; Bettrdge zur Erkl. der AG auf Grund der Lesearten des cod. D 
und seiner Genossen, 1897. Against Blass there have written, among others, 
P. Corssmn in GGA, 1896, 8. 425 ff., and B. Wutss, Der cod. D in der AG, 
1897. Of recent literature are mentioned: Port, Der abendl. Text der AG und 
die Wirquelle, 1900; CoprintERs, De historia textus actor. ap., Louvain, 1902 ; 
Ernst, “ Die Blass’sche Hypothese und die Textgeschichte,” Z/NT W, 1903, 
S. 310-320, 

2. (P. 10.) Cf. Griesbach, Symbol. crit. ii. 457-468. On the addition to 
Acts xv. 20, which, as has been recently attested, Origen also used, see n. 11. 

3. (Pp. 10,11.) A survey of the sources of recension 8 seems necessary : I. 
The Greek witnesses with which we are concerned are (1) the Greek and Latin 
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Cod. D see. vi., of which, until recently, Bezw Cod. cantabrigiensis, ed. 
Scrivener, Cambridge, 1864 (now in the phototype edition, 2 vols. Cantabrig. 
1899), has been the best edition to use. Cf. also the collation in NT%. 
Supplimentum, ed. Nestle, 1896. For criticism, cf. D. Schulz, Disputatio de 
cod. D, 1827; Credner, Beitr. zur Hinl. (1882) i. 452-518; Rendel Harris, 
cod. Beze Camtabr. 1891 (Teats and Stud. ii. 1); by the same author, Four 
Lectures on the Western Text, 1894; Chase, The Syriac element in the teat of 
Cod. Bezw, 1893 ; furthermore the literature inn. 1. The Greek text of Acts 
viii. 29-x. 14, xxi. 2-10, xxi. 15-18, xxii. 10-20, xxii. 29-xxviii. 31 is wanting 
in D, and the defects of the Latin text do not coincide fully with these, 
inasmuch as the latter is written on the front of the leaf to the right of the 
Greek text which is upon the back of the preceding leaf. In addition, 
but only here and there of significance, are (2) Cod. H Lauwdianns, Oxon 
(sec. vi.), Greek and Latin, ed. Tischendorf, 1870, in Monuwmenta Sacra, ix. ; 
(8) cod. min. 137, sec. xi. (al. xiii.) in Milan; for the last four chapters 
newly compared by Blass, cf. Acta, ed. minor, p. xxi; fully compared by 
Mercati for Hilgenfeld ; Actus apost. gr. et lat. 1899, p. ix. The collation 
of Min. 58 (Bodlei. Clarke, 9) in Pott (Der abendl. Teat. der AG und die 
Wirquelle, 1900, S. 78-88) offers only a little that is of value. Presumably 
there lies still in the minuscules, as well as in the Greek writers, a great deal 
of undiscovered material. To the latter belongs especially Irenzeus, although 
he speaks to us almost entirely through a Latin translation; to a certain 
extent Tertullian also, inasmuch as he read the N.T. not in the Latin transla- 
tion, but in the original. Traces of recension £, perhaps due to dependence 
upon an older commentary, have been proved by Harris, Four Lect. pp. 91-96, 
and Conybeare, “ On the Western text of the Acts as evinced by Chrysostom” 
in AJPh, xvii. 2. A trace of the 8 text is contained in Pionius, Vita Polyc. 
chap. ii. (of the fourth century, see GGA, 1882, S. 289 ff.) ; for if the journey 
of Acts xviii. 23, xix. 1 through Galatia to Asiais there intended (cf. Lightfoot, 
Apostolic Fathers, Part I. vol. i. Ign. Polyc. 447), then the words péd\Aov 
Rourdv devas cis ‘IepoodAvpa would be based upon an inexact recollection 
of 8 xix.1. II. The Latin witnesses all go back to the old Latin translation. 
This seems to be preserved in an almost uncorrupted form (1) in the frag- 
ments of a Paris palimpsest (Acts ili. 2-iv. 18, v. 23-viii. 2, ix. 4-23, xiv. 
5-23, xvil. 34—xvili. 19, xxiii. 8-24, xxvi. 20-xxvii. 13), edited by Berger, Le 
palimpseste de Flewry, Paris, 1889; cf. JThS, 1906, p. 454f. (designated in 
Tischendorf as reg. in Wordsworth, ii. p. ix as h); (2) in the citations in the 
writings of Cyprian (cf. Corssen, Der cypr. Text der Acta ap. 1892). Portions 
also in the works of Augustine, Ambrosiaster (see below, n. 5, and vol. i. 
553 f.), Lucifer, and others ; ¢.g.in a writing, de prophetis et prophetiis (from 
Cod. 183 of St. Gall, published in Miscell. Casinese, parte ii. No. iv. p. 21 ff.), 
and in the Martyrologiwm of Ado ; cf. Quentin in Revue Bénédict, 1906, p. 4 ff. 
Mixed texts are exhibited in many Bibles which give the Vulgate in other 
books of the N.T., namely, (3) the so-called Gigas in Stockholm (ed. Belsheim, 
AG und Ap. aus dem Gigas, Christiana, 1879; (4) Cod. Paris, Lat. 321, 
especially important for chaps. i—xili., edited in part by Berger in Notices 
et extraits des mss. xxxv. 1, 169-208, fully collated by Blass (ed. min. p. xxv) ; 
cf. Haussleiter, ThLb, 1896, No.9; Blass, ThStKr, 1896, S. 436 ff. ; cf. both of 
the above for (5) Cod. Wernigerodensis Z* 81, collated by Blass; (6) Paris 
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Lat. 6 (Bible of Rosas, see Wordsworth, ii. p. vii; Berger, Hist. de la Vulg. 
p. 24f.), partly in text, partly on margin ; (7) a Provengal N.T. ed. Clédat, 
Paris, 1887. III. The Sahidic translation, almost entire (i. 1-xxiv. 19, xxvii. 
27-38) in Woide-Ford, Append. cod. Alex. 1799, pp. 106-167 ; the lacune filled 
out in part by Amélineau, ZfAgSp, 1886, pp. 112-114, and by other as yet 
unedited fragments ; see Scrivener-Miller, Introd. to the crit. of the N.T.* ii. 
135f. IV. It has been shown from the commentary of Ephrem on Acts, for 
the most part preserved in an Armenian catena, and from several passages in 
his commentary on the Pauline Epistles, that the oldest Syriac version of 
Acts coincides in many decisive points with Cod. D (Harris, Four lectures, 
pp. 22-51). The later Peshito has retained, as in the Pauline Epistles, many 
remnants of this oldest Syriac version (GK, ii. 556-564). Very little light 
has been cast upon them. At all events, Thomas of Heraclea, who in the 
year 616, in the monastery of St. Anthony in Alexandria, revised the so-called 
Philoxenian version of the N.T. which arose in the year 508, and who 
employed for Acts and the catholic Epistles one (for the Gospels two or three) 
Greek MS. of that monastery, gathered from this MS. and translated into 
Syriac a considerable number of readings which agree in substance with ~. 
Some of them he introduced into the text, calling attention to them, however, 
by means of asterisks ; some he placed in the margin beside the reading given 
in the text. This indicates evidently that both sorts of readings were foreign 
to the older Philoxeniana. Still the question requires renewed investigation ; 
ef. e.g. Gwynn, Hermathena (1890), vii. 294f. 301. In what follows, these 
Syriac readings, as elsewhere the whole text of Thomas of Heraclea, have 
been designated for the sake of brevity as S*. 

4, (P. 12.) Blass, ed. maj. p. 32; ed. min. p. vi, gives as examples of 
works which were twice edited by their authors :—-Demosthenes, Philipp. iii. ; 
Appolodorus, Chron.; Longinus, Nom. Attica; Cicero, Academ.; and, in 
addition, a remark of Galen (ed. Kiihn, xvii. 1. 79) concerning the marginal 
notes of his own writings. Zickler, Greifswalder Stud. 132 f., adds the three 
editions of Tertullian, c. Marc. i. (also adv. Judaos); a double edition of 
Lactantius, Inst.; Eusebius, de Mart. Pal.; and other instances from the 
Middle Ages. Cf. also what Sedulius (ed. Huemer, p. 172) says concerning 
triple editions of the writings of Origen and the jurist Hermogenianus 
originating with the authors themselves. 

5. (Pp. 10, 12.) Ambrosiaster on Gal. ii. 1 ff. (Ambrosiz Opera, ed. Bened. 
ii. app. p. 214; Souter, Study of Ambros. p. 199f.) cites the decree to all 
appearances substantially complete, “Non molestari eos, qui ex gentibus 
credebant, sed ut ab his tantum observarent, id est a sanguine et fornicatione, 
et idololatria.” Thereupon he attacks the sophiste Grecorum, who imagine 
that they are able to observe these articles by their own reason and strength. 
Then he rejects the interpretation of a sanguine as homicidiwm, and wishes to 
have this understood correctly according to Gen. ix. 4, a sanguine edendo cwm 
carne. Then, p. 215: “ Denique tria hec mandata ab apostolis et senioribus 
data reperiuntur, que ignorant leges Romane, id est ut observent se ab 
idololatria, et sanguine, sicut Noé, et a fornicatione. Que sophiste 
Grecorum non intelligentes, scientes tamen a sanguine abstinendum, 
adulterarunt scriptarum, quartum mandatum addentes ‘et a suffocato 
observandum,’ quod puto nunc Dei nutu intellecturi sunt, quia jam supra 
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dictum erat, quod addiderunt.” On the use of recension 8 by Ambrosiaster, 
see vol. i. 553f On his attitude to the Greek text, see GK, i. 34. Even 
impartial Greeks like Origen (in Osee; tom. xxxii. 32 on Jo. Delarue, ii. 
438, iv. 455), and even an Epiphanius (Ancor. 31), recognised that not only 
stylistic, but dogmatic scruples of the orthodox had altered to a great extent 
the biblical text of the Church. 

6. (Pp. 14,15.) Acts xi. 27 8 shows the linguistic character of Luke. Aside 
from Jude 24 and a citation in Heb. i. 9 we find dyaAAlaovs only in Luke 
i. 14,44; Acts ii.46. He employs the verb also in Luke i. 47, x. 21; Acts 
xvi. 34. He alone, following the classical usage, has, Acts xxviii. 3, ovo- 
rpéhew =“ gather together” (“ zusammenraffen”); xix. 40, xxiii. 12, cvorpopn, 
“mob” (“ Zusammenrottung”). With the same meaning, the verb, according 
to 8, Acts xvi. 39, xvii. 5; textually uncertain, and with another meaning is 
ovotpéperba (=cvvavacrpépec bar), Matt. xvii. 22; Actsx.41; Cod.D. The 
word gives a graphic picture of the way in which the crowds collect about 
and press upon the prophets. The text of D is confirmed in essentials by d, 
Paris, 321, the Bibles of Rosas and Wernigerode ; by Augustine, de Sermone 
Dom. in Monte, lib. ii. 17, § 57 ; Ado on Ides of Febr. (Quentin, Revue Bénédict, 
1906, p. 4), and the writing de Prophetis, p. 21. In the last writing xi. 27-28 
is quoted with the introduction: “et in actibus apostolorum sic legimus.” 
Immediately connected, however, with this citation is the following: “Et 
alium in locum : ‘Erant etiam in ecclesia prophet et doctores Barnabas et 
Sailus (read Saulus), quibus manus imposuerunt prophets, Symeon qui 
appellatus est Niger, et Lucius Cirinensis, qui manet usque adhuc, et Ticius 
conlactaneus, qui acciperunt responsum ab spiritu sancto, unde dixit; 
‘segregate mihi Barnabam et Saulam,’” etc. Also in this citation there must 
be some trace of 8. That a and 8 vary widely from each other in this passage 
appears from the remarkable variants of D (év ois after didacxadot [this also 
in Vulgate] ‘“Hpodov cai rerpdpxov) and Paris, 321 (secundum unamquamque 
ecclesiam). In the text given above, before or after conlactaneus, which would 
otherwise be unintelligible, a genitive belonging to it, either ejus or Herodis 
tetrache, has at all events dropped out, in addition, however, probably also 
Manen before conlactaneus. This last omission could perhaps have arisen 
mechanically from the similarity of MANAIN to MANET, which stands a 
few words before it. But the entire citation, in all its original variations, could 
never be explained from a false reading of the name Munen. Ticius is for 
Titus ; cf. the variants Tirov, Teriov, Acts xviii. 7, a difference which the Latins 
did not express in the genitive Trtz ; see Wordsworth, ad loc. Since Paul, a 
few years later, took Titus (Gal. ii. 1) with him from Antioch to Jerusalem, 
Luke could have mentioned him very naturally in this passage. How the name 
Ticius or Titus in this passage could be otherwise explained, is unknown to 
the present writer. The most remarkable variant, however, is the addition 
to the name of Lucius of Cyrene: gut manet usque ad hue, i.e. ds péver ws 
dpre; cf. 1 Cor. xv.6. All must acknowledge that this cannot be an arbitrary 
addition of a writer citing Acts, or the gloss of a later copyist. It can have 
been written only at the time when Lucius of Cyrene was still alive, and 
indeed by the same man, who, in this passage, according to all recensions of 
the text, by the enumeration of the teachers and prophets of Antioch,—persons 
who, with the exception of Paul and Barnabas, are wholly unimportant for 
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the further narrative,—has shown his especial interest in this Church, and 
according to 8 (Acts xi. 27) has made himself known as a member of this 
Church about 40 a.p. It is Luke, then, who allowed these and other remarks 
of interest for his friend Theophilus to appear in his first edition. In the 
revision of his work preparatory to a second edition, he might have thought 
of a larger circle of readers, and a longer continuing circulation of his book, 
and therefore struck out the statement concerning Lucius, which after a short 
time might not agree with the fact. Luke wrote at a time when there was 
living at least one of the men who about 43-50 had been busy as teachers and 
prophets in Antioch, while others, at all events, the Simon Niger mentioned 
above, probably also Paul and Barnabas, were already dead. The especial 
interest of Luke in Antioch is also confirmed by the fact that in vi. 5 the 
home of only one of the seven men, 2.¢e. of Nicolas of Antioch, is given. 

7. (P. 15.) The clause év rf “Iovdaia, xii. 1 (8), is not, as though ris stood 
in its place, a nearer definition of ris éxkxAncias which might have appeared 
necessary to a later reader, but indicates the scene of the story, xii. 1-20, in 
contrast to Antioch, the scene of xi. 19-30, Oi dad rs éxxdAnoias is good 
Greek (Kiihner-Gerth, i. 457) =Church members (cf. xv. 5a)= of mtoroi, ver. 3 
(8), entirely without regard to any particular place or the congregation of any 
locality. That it is a question concerning such persons in Jerusalem and 
Judea and not in Antioch follows clearly enough from the personal and other 
particulars of the account. A reader who felt the loss of an expressed subject of 
dpeorov eorw in ver. 3 would have introduced roiro, as several translators (¢.g. 
Lucifer) have done. The text 8, 7 émixeipyows aitod émt rovs microvs, is too 
original in its manner of expression to be ranked as a gloss. In the N.T. 
emtxeipnots does not occur elsewhere, and émyepeiv only in Luke i. 1; Acts 
ix, 29, xix. 13. Moreover, the feminine subject following the neuter predi- 
cate (Matt. vi. 34; 2 Cor. ii. 6) does not look like the work of a glossarist. 
Such a one would have supplied the need in ver. 5 of completing ernpeiro év 
ri pvdakj by mention of the guards, with words taken from ver. 4. The bm 
Tis ometpyns Tov BacwWéws extends beyond ver. 4, and does not indicate the 
4x4 soldiers entrusted with the guarding of Peter’s person, but the whole 
cohort (cf. x. 1, xxi. 31, xxvii. 1) which served as a garrison for the building, 
—probably the Antonio,—and whose duty it was to station the various sentries 
(ver. 10) in continuous relays. The words caréBycav todvs émra Babuovs xat 
which 8 (ver. 10) offers between e&eAOdvres and mpondOov can only have been 
written by one who knew the locality. In xxi. 35, 40, where the stairs are 
mentioned which connected the Antonio not with the street, but directly with 
the Temple Area, no one could hit upon these seven steps by guess and then 
introduce them with the article as if well known to the reader. The seven 
and eight steps at the Temple gate in Ezek. xl. 22, 26, 31, in which Jerome 
found great mysteries (Anecd, Maredsol. iii. 2. 18, 111; cf. Origen, Fragm. in 
Jo. xi, 18, ed. Preuschen, 547, 21), explain nothing. On the contrary, it is 
quite plausible that Luke, who introduced for the first time at this point, 
unchanged, the story which evidently arose in Jerusalem, and was probably 
found by him in an older writing, upon looking over what he had written 
removed these words as being superfluous and ill adapted to foreign readers. 

8. (P. 15.) Belser has recently (Bibl. Stud. i. 3. 141 ff. ; Ausftihrlicher 
Beitriige, S. 8, 89 ff.) not only maintained the formerly prevalent interpre- 
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tation of xviii. 22 of the a text, but introduced it into B also. Paul is 
supposed to have journeyed from Czsarea to Jerusalem, and, after he had 
wandered from Antioch through Galatia and Phrygia, according to xix. 1 B, 
once more to have entertained the thought of returning to Jerusalem, 
instead of going finally to Ephesus, as he had promised. The Spirit, 
however, prevents him from carrying out this plan, and compels him to 
keep his promise. In the first place, as far as a is concerned, (1) the bare 
dvaBds (ver. 22) cannot indicate a journey from Cesarea to Jerusalem. The 
18 passages in the N.T. (3, Luke; 7, Acts) where dvaBaivew eis ‘Iep. occurs, 
prove that this qualification is indispensable, as well as eis *Avridyeav, 
xiv. 26, xv. 30, xviii. 22, An absolute dvaBaive, John vii. 10, near the 
thrice recurring dvaf. eis tiv éoprnv, or John xii. 20, where Jerusalem is the 
scene of the previous events, and where, in addition, attendance upon the 
feast is given as the purpose in view, can scarcely be used for comparison ; 
for, according to a, Jerusalem, in Acts xvili., has not yet been named at all 
as the destination (ver. 18=Syria; ver. 21=only that Paul must make one 
more journey before his permanent settlement). The meaning of dvaBaivew 
here is either “to go ashore” (cf. Matt. iii. 16), or, according to the Greek 
notion, to go wp from the harbour into the city, 7.e. from the shore inland. 
Cf. caraBaivey (Cod. D, caredOéw Textus rec.), Acts xiii. 4 of the wandering 
from Antioch to the seaport; xx. 13 D and elsewhere xareAOdvres from the 
land to the harbour and ship. (2) The Church in Jerusalem is nowhere 
called simply 7 éxkAnoia, cf. rather vill. 1, xi. 22, On xii. 1, see n. 7. 
Chap. viii. 3, following viii. 1, proves nothing aside from the fact that at 
the time of the events of viii. 1-3 the local Church of Jerusalem (v. 11) was 
still essentially identical with the Christendom which Paul had persecuted 
(cf. Acts ix. 1, 31; 1 Cor. xv. 9; Gal. i. 22f.). Only the Church, there- 
fore, of the place which is mentioned (xi. 26, xv. 3 Antioch; xv. 4 
Jerusalem) can be meant: in this instance the Church of Caesarea. It is 
not easy to see why the Church of Czesarea, which at that time had been so 
long in existence, might not have been called ékxAnoia as well as those 
which were much younger (Acts xiv. 23, xv. 41, xvi. 5; 1 Thess. i. 1; 
Rom. xvi. 1, 4). But as for xix. 1 8, it is unthinkable that Paul, just after 
he had, as alleged, visited Jerusalem, and had made the long journey from 
that place vid Antioch and through Asia Minor as far as the neighbourhood 
of Ephesus, suddenly decided to journey again to Jerusalem, and in doing 
so, after having almost reached the end of a month’s journey, to return 
again to its starting-point. This would be exactly an troorpédev, and, on 
the other hand, the continuation of his journey would be merely the com- 
pletion of a journey already nearly finished. The @ text reads rather the 
opposite. And what then would be the ra dvwrepixa pépy which Paul would 
have had to wander through, after he had already traversed the land of the 
Galatians and Phrygia (ver. 23), in order to reach Ephesus? He is indeed, 
according to xviii. 23, already on the border of Asia in the narrowest sense 
of the term (as used by Luke, vol. i. 186f.), and only a few days distant from 
Ephesus, and the short journey thither leads through 4 xdrw ’Acia (vol. i. 
187, line 16; Aristides, Eypist. de Smyrna, ed. Dindorf, i. 766; Pausan. 
i. 4. 6). It cannot be doubted, then, that Luke xix. 1 8 refers to what 
precedes xviii. 23, or rather that xviii. 23 anticipates the journey of Paul, 
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and has so far described it that xix. 1 ¢pyera eis "Edecov could immediately 
follow. Even in xviii. 24, Luke goes back in time before the point reached 
in ver. 23 ; for what is related in xviii. 24-28 did not take place after Paul 
had come to Phrygia vid Caesarea and Antioch, and so had arrived in the 
vicinity of Ephesus, but occupies a great part of the intervening time 
between the first visit of Paul in Ephesus (xviii. 19-21) and his return 
thither (xix. 1). After this episode, and before resuming the narrative of 
the journey, interrupted in xviii. 23 (xix. 1, dueAOdv =xviii. 23, dvepyduevos), 
and before giving an account of Paul’s settlement in Ephesus, Luke turns 
back to an earlier point in the narrative (xix. la), and explains how it 
happened that Paul had not carried out his purpose to visit Jerusalem on 
this journey. According to the marginal reading of Thomas of Heraclea, 
from which D differs only in the matter of the weaker imoorpépew, instead 
of imdorpede, xix. 1 reads: Oédovros b€ Tov TldvAov xara rHv idiav Bovdiy 
mopeverOa eis ‘Iepooddupa, eirev ait@ TO mvedpa’ “imdorpede eis rv ’Aciav.” 
Cf. above, p. 26, line 30f.; further, Ephrem, in Harris, Four Lectures, p. 48 ; 
marginal reading of the Bible of Rosas, and Ado (Quentin, p. 7), which 
describes the Journey of Acts xviii. 18-xix. 1 as follows: “Et inde (from 
Corinth) navigavit in Syriam et venit Ephesum et inde Oxsaream et 
(therefore not to Jerusalem) Antiochiam et Galatiam regionem et Frigiam. 
Hine, cum vellet ire Hierosolimam, dixit ei spiritus sanctus, ut reverteretur 
in Asiam ; et cum peragrasset superiores partes, Ephesum venit.” The hinc 
at the beginning of the second sentence, which is due to the misunderstand- 
ing explained above, is evidently an addition of Ado’s, just as the et inde, 
which often occurs. Ado naturally had also the stopping-place Trogylliwm, 
xx. 15. 

9. (Pp. 15, 18.) On Acts xx. 3 see above in text and Harris, Four Lectures, 
49, On xx. 4f. see in part vol. i. 209, n.2. The uncorrupted text of a has 
been transmitted by NB, the Coptic version, the Vulgate (and substantially 
by the Sahidic version): ovvetmwero S€ ait@ Samarpos ... kai Tiuddeos, 
*Aciavol S€ Tuxexds kat Tpddipos. obror S€ mpochOdvres euevov pas év 
Tpwdd. Inasmuch as ver. 3 pictures the moment in which Paul formed 
the resolution in Corinth to make the journey to Syria by way of Macedonia, 
instead of by the sea route, and since ouveirero, not cuveirovro, is the 
reading established for a, it is stated at first only regarding Sopater that 
he accompanied Paul from Corinth on this journey. This agrees with the 
fact that, as far as we know, Sopater was the only one of those mentioned, 
aside from Timothy, who was present with Paul at the time of his sojourn 
in Corinth (Rom. xvi. 21; vol. i. 209, 213, 417, n. 22). Timothy may have 
gone on ahead of Paul and Sopater from Corinth to Macedonia and even as 
far as Troas, and the rest, among whom were two persons of Thessalonica, 
Aristarchus and Secundus, would have joined him en route, possibly in 
Thessalonica, so that Gecaadovixéwy O€ is really in respect of them equivalent 
to saying “from Thessalonica onwards.” The narrator himself does not join 
the company until they reach Philippi. All the persons named were fellow- 
travellers of Paul’s, so that cuveiero could be placed at the beginning of the 
sentence, and be connected zeugmatically with all of them. Only in this 
way can the present writer understand the prominent position which is 
assigned to Sopater, and the explanatory phrase, otro: de «rd, designed to 
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prevent any misunderstanding. If this does not refer to all the persons 
named, besides Sopater, we cannot know which of these are to be dis- 
tinguished from others. The 6 text ind and D is at all events mutilated 
in different ways, and in S* it is preserved in a not altogether unmixed 
condition. Instead of inserting, as Blass does, an unwarranted mponpyxovro, 
avvelrovro airé might be inserted according to d (comitari [a mistake for 
comitatiJeum) and S*. The eye of the copyist of D wandered from atrov 
to duré. It reads therefore: péAdovros obv e&tévar abrod cuvelmovto aire 
péxpt tis “Acias S@marpos . . . kal Tipddeos, Edéoos dé Tuxixds cal Tpddipos, 
obrou mpoedOdvres epevov aitov ev Tpadd:. This text also was not intended 
to be different from a. The insufferable Textus receptus was the first to 
conflate with the a text (AEHLP) the reading: dypx (or péxpe) ths Actas, 
which is genuine only in 8. As Luke wished to give the particulars of what 
had taken place in Asia, namely, in Troas and Miletus, he brought the 
journey of Paul and his companions (according to §) for the time being only 
“as far as Asia,” without wishing to say that it came to an end there 
(cf. Rom. v. 14). Again, since he wished to cover rapidly the journey as 
far as Troas, he did not take pains to avoid the expression which makes it 
appear as if the whole company remained together from Corinth to Troas, 
although he has to add the remark that they arrived in Troas, at least in 
part, before Paul. One can understand that Luke found it advantageous 
in revising to smooth down these inequalities ; but not how one, who had 
a before him, might produce 6 from it. 

10. (P. 18.) Acts xx. 12 reads, according to D, domatopévar dé airav 
Hyarev (not Fyayov, as d has it) rov veavioxov (évra. This #yayey occurs in 
three minuscules and apparently also in the Armenian version, which has 
retained to a large extent traces of the oldest Syriac version ; cf. Robinson, 
Euthaliana, ‘76-92, according to which Paul leads the youth whom he has 
saved, and the latter does not let go his hand. In this case the greetings 
will apply not to Paul, or at least not to him alone, but especially to the 
“we” who departed before him. That these persons take leave before Paul 
does (mpocAOdvres according to a) is, however, also stated by B in és pédXAav 
avrés meCevew, in spite of the xareOdvres, which he uses in its place. Of 
the 8 text here only fragments are extant. Perhaps such are embedded in 
the Peshito, where, instead of otrws é& ev in ver. 11, we read: “and then 
he went out, to travel by land,” and ver. 13: “But we went aboard the ship 
and sailed as far as the neighbourhood (?) of Thesos (for Assos), because we 
were to take Paul on board there, for so he had appointed when he set out 
by land.” 

11. (P. 18.) In respect of Acts xv. 1-5 the present writer cannot 
admit as text 8: (1) the addition after “Iovdaias, ver. 1, of ray memorev- 
Korav amo THs aipéoews THY Papicaiwy, and the omission of the corresponding 
words in ver. 5; for aside from the fact that no witness (DS? min. 8, 137) 
presents this text unmixed and complete, and that there exists no Latin 
witness for it (see also Iren. iii. 12. 14), it seems incredible that Luke should 
have taken this characteristic of the disturbers of the peace from its natural 
place in ver. 1 and placed it as an afterthought in ver. 5. (2) The un- 
wonted expression in a, ver. 1, mepirunOijre 7S Fer TO Matoéws, as well as 
the comparison in ver. 5 or xxi. 21, caused in DS’ and the Sahidic version 
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the change kal r¢é é. M. wepirarfre. But this is not characteristic of Breit 
is found verbatim, only with further additions, in’ Didasc, (syr. version), 
p. 102. 26, where in the main (on vv. 2, 5, 20, 29 see n. 12) not 8, but ais 
presupposed. Moreover, the still further altered form in Const. Ap. vi. 12 
which is based upon Didasc., could not be introduced into the text by Blase 
in the face of his own chief witnesses. But the better accredited text of 
B also betrays itself as being an interpolation, in the singular ré @e which 
is retained from a, and which does not construe with wepurareiv. Cf. on the 
contrary vi. 14, xxi. 21. (8) The addition in ver. 2, Zreyev, yap 6 Haddos 
pévew (al. adrovs, al. Exacrov) ovras Kabas émicrevoay Sucyupifdpevos, has a 
much wider currency in 8 and in such witnesses as represent 8 largely in 
other respects also. Against its originality stand the facts: (a) that not a 
single earlier witness has the corresponding construction which Blass is 
obliged to create in order to use; (6) that the language is Paul’s as hardly 
anywhere else in the Acts (1 Cor. vii. 17, 20, 24, 40). On the other hand, 
it must be admitted that ducyupifeoOa occurs in the N.T. only in Luke 
xxii. 59; Acts xii. 15. (4) The following, ver. 2, of 8€ éAnAvOdres dard 
‘Tepovoadip mapnyyeday airois (ad. D, rére S®) 7G Tati kali BapvdBa kal ric 
@ros dvaBaive mpds .. . Stas kpiOdow én’ addy, in B in itself might be 
genuine. In a also, only the newly arrived strangers could be the subject 
of éraéav, since if it were otherwise another subject (perhaps the Church) 
would have had to be named. B would conform to the correct text in 
Gal. ii. 5 without ois oddé, and, e.g., the correct interpretation put forward by 
Jerome, according to which Paul’s journey to Jerusalem signifies a temporary 
yielding to the Jews. It is quite comprehensible also that Luke in a should 
have softened the harsh expression. But all is again made doubtful by the 
fact that the corresponding words in ver. 5, of 6¢ mapayyelAavres avrois 
dvaBaive mpos tovs mpecBurépovs, are incompatible with the characterisa- 
tion of the people as Pharisees (see above, under 1), which is genuine there, 
and which is retained by D. 

12. (Pp. 19, 20.) Of the variants indicated above on p. 19 by A, B, 0, A 
and B are to be found in D. (I.) For xv. 20 (where C could have no place) ; 
Tren. iii. 12. 14, now preserved also in Greek in a scholion (on xv. 20) of the 
Athos MS. (ed. von der Goltz, S. 41, see vol. i. 396, n. 3). According to the 
Bible text of this MS. (here without, but in xv. 29 and xxi. 25 with kcal rod 
mvixtod) which, according to the statement of the copyist (S. 7f.), is said to 
agree with the text used by Origen as the basis of his commentary, it could 
appear as if Origen also had had both the defect A and the addition B. 
Since, however, Origen neither here nor in the scholion on xv. 29 (S. 48), 
as so often elsewhere, is expressly mentioned, he may not be adduced either 
for A or for B and C in any passage whatsoever. Since, furthermore, the 
critical marks, which point to the scholion on xv. 20, refer only to B, not 
to A, Porphyry also, whom the scholiast adduces with an appeal to Eusebius 
as advocate of the text of Ireneus, may be made responsible only for B, 
The scholiast on xv. 20, where he omits kal rod mv., and on xv. 29, where he 
has it, takes no notice whatever of A in the scholia on the two passages. 
Like Porphyry, also the Sahidic version and many Greek min. witness 
in xv. 20 only to B without A; on the contrary, Gigas witnesses to A 
without B in xv. 20, (IL) For xv. 29 we find A, B, and C united in 
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Irenwus (in Greek scholion in Goltz, S. 43; cf. S. 41) and D; only A and 
B in Cyprian, Test. iii. 119 (perhaps cited incompletely) ; only A and C in 
Tertullian, Pud. xii. (differing in the arrangement: a fornicationibus [d has 
this plural also, in stwpris] et sanguine) ; only A in Ambrosiaster (see n. 5), 
Pacianus, and others, known to Jerome as the ordinary Latin text (Vall. 
vii. 478, “‘ab idolothytis et sanguine et fornicatione’ sive, ut in nonnullis 
exemplaribus scriptum est, ‘et a suffocatis’”). The text of the Vulgate, 
which has no trace of A, B, C in xv. 20, xxi. 15, is uncertain. One can 
agree with the judgment of Wordsworth and White, who place suffocato 
without et in brackets as a gloss, only in the sense that the MSS., which 
offer sanguine suffocato, go back to older MSS., in which the text of the 
Vulgate in this decisive passage (not, however, in xv. 20, xxi. 25) had been 
conformed to the Occidental tradition by striking out et suffocatis (or—to) 
found in the text, and that later copyists had again introduced into the text 
the fourth portion, which meanwhile had also in the Occident obtained the 
ascendency, in the form suffocato as attribute to sanguine. Jerome himself, 
who had taken notice of the variants, is to be credited neither with the 
inconsequence, of which he would have made himself guilty in his treatment 
of xv. 21 and xv. 29, nor with the adoption of a reading like sanguine 
suffocato, which, to say the least, is very erroneous. For this last reading 
one may not appeal to Cyril of Jerusalem, for, according to the MSS. (ed. 
Reischl and Rupp, i. 120, ii. 286), he cites (Catech. iv. 28, xvii. 29) cal wvixrov 
in the second passage with the variant cai mvixtév. Only B, xv. 29, is found 
in S3, the Sahidic version, nine of the minuscules in Tischendorf, and the 
Latin Bibles pw, which Blass was the first to compare. In addition to these 
we are to take as evidence for B the letter of a Pelagian, circa 415 in Caspari, 
Briefe Abhandlungen, etc., 1890, 8. 18, cap. 4; cf. p. 9 (see other material in 
GK, i. 367, A. 1, ii. 589, A. 6), probably also Theop. ad Antol. ii. 34, and 
the Latin Theophilus, i. 31, ii. 4; cf. Forsch. ii. 140f., and quite certainly 
Aristides, Apol. xv. 5; cf. Seeberg, Forsch. v. 213, 397. From many others 
which cite the passage thus or similarly, eg. Aphraates, ed. Wright, 498, 
Ephrem, Com. in epist. Pauli, pp. 9, 26, its likelihood is not to be established. 
It is very doubtful whether Marcion was acquainted at all with the passage 
(GK, ii. 462). Tertullian knew it (contra Marc. iv. 16, ed. Kroymann, 
p- 472), but, as Pud. xii. shows, not as an element of the Apostolic Decree. 
The oldest Christian writing in which it is found is the Didache; but in 
this the passage (i. 2) is widely separated from the place where it touches 
upon the Decree (vi. 3). So also in the Didascalia (Syr. p. 2. 8=Lat. ed. 
Hauler, 2. 12), while the Decree, according to the ordinary text, does not 
follow until much later (Syr. 104. 23; Lat. 45. 1). (IIL) For xxi. 25 the 
defective reading A is to be found only in D and the Gigas. It cannot be 
concluded (so also again Wordsworth-White, ii. 139), from Tert. Aol. ix., 
that he had in this earlier writing, in distinction from the later, de Pud. xii., 
a text with cal muixrdv. In Apol. ix. he cites no text at all, but mentions 
the Christian custom of abstaining from every use of the blood of animals, 
in consequence of which they do not use the flesh of animals which have 
been strangled, or which have died (qué propterea suffocatis quoque et morticinis 
abstinemus). If this custom was so general in Africa also, as Tertullian here 
represents it to haye been, this presupposes that the unmutilated Decree 
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was known and operative there. As far as Tertullian himself is concerned, 
there exists between Apol. ix. and Pud. xii. only this difference: that in the 
former instance he assumes the interpretation of the “blood” in the Decree 
as the blood of animals, to be the natural and only one; and merely draws 
the conclusion that it would be wholly impossible for the Christians to 
drink human blood ; and that, on the contrary, in Pud. xii., without ex- 
eluding the other interpretation, he prefers to make the word refer to human 
blood and more particularly to the shedding of blood in murder (homicidium). 
Moreover, a more detailed treatment of the history and the original meaning 
of the Decree cannot be given in this place; cf., however, § 62, n.10. New 
literature on the subject: Béckenhoff, Das Ayostol Speisegesetz, 1903, and the 
very venturesome writing of Gotthold Resch (son of A. Resch), Das 
Aposteldekret nach seiner ausserkanonischen Textgestalt, 1905. 

13, (P. 20.) Tertullian, Pud. xii., translates eiSwAobvrwy accurately by 
sacrificiis, but interprets it as ¢dololatria. The Latin Bible in Cyprian has 
already the translation ab idololatriis. What is to be understood by dayeiv 
eidwAdOura can be seen from 1 Cor. viii—x. It refers merely to an indirect 
participation in idol worship, a dangerous approach to idolatry. The com- 
mand is devyere amo rijs eidwAodarpeias, 1 Cor. x. 14, not ray eiSwdoAarpeiay 
as in 1 Cor. vi. 18, where the reference is to ropveia. Only for the purpose 
of sharpening the conscience is it said (Didache, vi. 3; ef. Col. iii. 5) that 
even the partaking of sacrificial meat, or participation in festivities and 
banquets whose background is one of idol worship, is in itself idolatry. 

14, (P. 20.) In the Didascalia, Syriac ed., p. 104. 23, the conclusion 
reads: “And ye shall abstain from necessary (things), from sacrifices, and 
from blood, and from things strangled, and from unchastity. And from 
these (things) guard your souls, and ye will (shall) do good (=ed mpdéere), 
and ye will be sound in health” (€ppwoée). The reading mpdéare (CDHL, 
Didasc., Latin ed. bene agite) or mpdgnre (E) expresses the same conception ; 
put the future mpagere might also, as in the Decalogue, be taken as an 
imperative, and bene (Irenzus, Pacian) or recte (Tertullian) agetis was not 
intended to mean anything else. The éppwoe is wanting in Ireneus and 
Tertullian, which is hardly accidental, inasmuch as Ireneus at least gives 
in other instances the writing in complete form. D, which contains it, must 
have here also a mixed text. Of. also Clem. Al. Ped. ii. 56, without éppwadbe, 
$1: “be strong in the Lord.” 

15. (P. 21.) Didache, i. 2 : mavra 8é boa éav Oednons pi yiverOat oor, Kai od 
Mw py mote. Cod. D xv. 20, where the Gentile Christians are spoken of 
in the third person; but xal dca pr) Oédovow Eavrois yiverOa (written 
yeweoOa), erépos py woretre (d faccatis, Irenwus faciant), and per contra xv. 

- 29, where the address would be possible because of what follows, D has 
Oédere €avrois ... movetv ; d, Irenzeus (Lat. text), Cyprian, vultis fiert vobis . . . 
faciatis or feceritis ; Iren. (Greek text) (v. d. Goltz, S. 41), here as in xv. 20, 
cal doa dv p71 Oé\wow avrois yevéoOa, Gdois py wroveiv. The singular érépe, 
xv. 29 (D, d, Cyprian ; pseudo-Aug. Sermo 265, ed. Bass. xvi. 1367; the 
Pelagian letter [see n. 12] alii and nullo aliz), which other Greek and Latin 
writers felt to be unsuitable alongside of éaurois, vobis, and moveire, is also an 
echo of the form d@\A@ in the Didache. 

16. (P. 22.) Blass in Luke i, 26 gives, instead of the definite statement 
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of time, ¢v airé d¢ rh yaips, only according to Latin witnesses. Why does 
he not, therefore, give the same formula in Acts v. 1 according to E, and in 
Acts iii. 1 according to D—éev 8€ rats jpépas ravras? The first formula is, 
however, a solemn introduction of the pericopes in the Greek as in the Latin 
lectionaries ; see, ¢.g., Scholz, N.T. ii. 455 ff.; Liber Comicus, ed. Morin, pp. 7, 
13, 15, etc. It is found also countless times in the Ev. Hiéersol. in the half- 
Greek form xop (=xaipé) ann, in most cases standing outside the con- 
struction, and even where the statements of time contained and retained in 
the text itself make it superfluous (Matt. iv. 1, 17, xxiii. 1; John vii. 1, 
33, ed. Lagarde, p. 282. 1, 19, 302. 18, 370. 15, 371. 21), but also amalga- 
mated with the text, where it contains no determination of time (John viii. 
1, p. 372. 7; in pure Syriac, Matt. xv. 21, p. 292. 25, “at this time came 
Jesus”). In other passages, as Matt. iii. 1, p. 281. 10, 19, the formula arising 
out of the system of pericopes displaces that contained in the text. Acts 
iii. 1, v. 1 were the beginnings of Church pericopes (Scrivener, Introd.* i. 80 
and the marginal readings of Cod. 104 in Tischendorf on Acts iii. 1). 
Although the later Greek system had Luke i. 24-388 for Annunciation-day 
(Scrivener, p. 88 ; Hv. Hiersol, ed. Lagarde, pp. 273, 329), i. 26 is, however, 
the natural beginning. The fact that already Iren. iii. 10. 2, or, at least, his 
Latin translator, had in i. 26 the liturgical formula, may be of weight for the 
history of lectionaries, but cannot make the source of the reading doubtful. 
Cod. D, however, which does not here follow the Latins, stands in other 
passages under the influence of a pericope-system; cf. Scrivener, Introd. 
p. li. Blass (with D Ss) has not only placed the words dia 76 efva xrh., 
taken from Luke ii. 4, after ver. 5, but also by adopting avrovs for airév has 
burdened Luke himself, in spite of Luke i. 36, with the fable of the Davidic 
descent of Mary, which arose in the second century. The only direct 
witness for this is the Lat. Palat. (ed. Tischendorf, p. 245, quod essent de domo, 
etc.). Since, however, this is the ordinary position of the sentences, accord- 
ing to which up to this point Mary has not been mentioned at all, essent is 
accordingly an evident mistake for esset. The Syrians, however, who read here 
“since both of them were of the house of David,” depend upon Tatian, who 
had allowed himself this insertion (Forsch. i. 88, 118, 265 ; cf. the apocryphal 
Ste Korintherbrief, ed. Vetter, S. 54, ver.4; GK,ii.561 ; in addition, Ephrem, 
Comm. in ep. Paul, p. 260; ThLb, 1893, 8. 471 ; 1895, S. 19) ; also a Nether- 
land Harmony of the Middle Ages, which offers the same statement in Luke 
i. 27 (Academy, 1894, March 24). This interpolation brought about the trans- 
position of the sentences ; since it, however, can be considered an improve- 
ment of the style, and since it is to be found in D without the interpolation, 
Tatian may have found the transposition already present in his Luke. 

17. (P. 24.) It it beyond dispute, that in the genealogical scheme of 
Luke iii. 23 ff., D has introduced the names from Matt. i. 10-16; ef. com- 
pilations such as are given in Cod. Fuld., ed. Ranke, p. 33. D has a large 
harmonising interpolation in Luke v. 14, taken from Mark i. 45, a liturgical 
gloss at the beginning of a pericope, Luke xvi. 19, see Tischendorf, ad loc., 
and also on xvi. 1. D alone has after Luke vi. 4 the following: rj avrii 
jpépa Ocacduevds Twa epyaopevoy TG caBBdro cimev aire “avOpwme, ei pév 
oidas, Ti moveis, paxdpuos ef, ef S€ pa) oldas, emckardparos Kal mapaBdrns ef Tod 
vopov.” This is followed, vi. 6, by the following recasting of the text: cai 
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eigeAObvros airod mdduv eis THY Uvaywyhy caBBarw, ev 7 hv dvOpamos xrH. 
On the other hand, ver. 5 does not follow until after ver. 10. That all of 
these changes are arbitrary, appears (1) from the fact that the disappearance 
from the whole tradition except D of the clever anecdote, at which no Gentile 
Christian could have taken offence, would otherwise be incomprehensible. 
(2) It should not be disputed that the teaching in ver. 5 is deduced neither 
from this anecdote nor from the following Sabbath story, vv. 6-10, but only 
from the incident related in vv. 1-4. This same closing sentence of the 
incident is found Matt. xii. 8; Mark ii. 28, and, according to all witnesses 
except D, also in Luke vi. 5. (8) The anecdote betrays by ré caBBare, 
which is intolerable after 77 airy jpépa,—since, according to vi. 1, this day is 
a Sabbath,—that the second statement of time originally belonged to the 
anecdote ; the first statement, however, was added to help in fitting it into 
the present connection. (4) The awkward position, also, which caBBare has 
been given by D in. ver. 6, betrays the interpolator. Since two other long 
interpolations in D, namely, John vii. 53-viii. 11 and Mark xvi. 9-20 (these 
at least in substance, see vol. ii. 471 f., and below, § 69, n.3) were taken from 
Papias, it is probable that this apocryphal Sabbath story was taken from the 
same source. It can, of course, be historically true: Jesus can have said, 
that he acts well who, like the priests in the temple (Matt. xii. 5, ef. John 
vii. 19-23), breaks the letter of the commandment concerning the Sabbath in 
the consciousness that he is fulfilling a higher duty. The obligatoriness of 
the law, when rightly understood, he did not by this saying dispute. 

18. (P. 24.) Whereas the additions discussed in n. 17 are peculiar to D, 
it shares with many Latin and partly also Syrian texts a large number of 
changes of words and inversions which are no more to be understood as 
actual improvements—perhaps from the author correcting his first edition— 
than as belonging to the original form from which the a text could have 
arisen. Examples: according to a, i. 63, all are astonished that the dumb 
Zacharias in spite of the general protest gives the child the same name, John, 
which Elisabeth had given it. It appeared much more astonishing that sud- 
denly he could speak again. Therefore B transfers kai éGavpacav mdyvres to a 
position after €dv@n 7 yAéooa airod. In B this is followed by “his mouth, 
however, was opened”; then first comes the statement, “he spoke, praising 
God.” By what means, however, before he opened his mouth and spoke, 
could the people have known that his tongue was loosed? It was a necessary 
improvement of this laughable “improvement,” when Ss, and, in view of 
this one witness, Blass also, transposed the astonishment to a position after 
the speaking. But how, then, is the much stronger witnessed reading of 
D abg! to be explained? Concerning the commonplace change of xii. 38 
(which Marcion found in existence, but which D and most MSS. offer 
mixed with the genuine text), see GK, i. 682 f., 1.476. In view of the fact 
that, as a rule, the mother herself is not able at once to attend to her new- 
born child, the Lat. Palat. (e) has written in ii. 7 the plurals obvolverunt .. . 
collocaverunt. The noticeable brevity of the introductory formula in. a, 
xxiii, 42 f., and the form of address with the bare “Ijaov, not found elsewhere 
in the N.T. (cf., however, Mark i. 24, x. 47; Luke viii. 28 [also here omitted 
from Dj], xvii. 13, xviii. 38 [omitted in AE, etc.]), must have stimulated 
copyists to corrections, But the great multiplicity of the variants, several of 
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which may be very early, is evidence against all of them. Especially the ro 
érutdnooovtt along with airé in D characterises itself by its very super- 
fluousness as a gloss to airé. A preacher, who contrasted the two male- 
factors with each other, might have so designated the remorseful one in view 
of émurimav, ver. 40; and to a man of this kind all variants of D in this 
passage are to be credited, eg. ¢devors (also xxi. 7 D), Odpoe (also viii. 48 
inserted by others). The expression of Luke, in part peculiar but also varied 
in manifold ways according to the object and the sources used, incited to 
changes in order to make his Gospel agree partly with the other Gospels and 
partly with the common usage. In this respect D, and its satellites especially, 
have gone to great lengths. The inconsistency of 8 proves that the variants 
which have arisen in this way have not been brought about by a systematic 
working over either of 8 into a, or of a into B, but by sporadic changes 
in B. The word rAyncOjva (the verb 13 times in Luke, 9 times in Acts, 
only 3 times elsewhere), used to designate the passing of a period of time, 
i. 23, 57, ii. 6, 21, 22 (with another meaning not found in N.T.), is retained 
3 times in D, however, ii. 6 reAeoOjva (cf. Rev. xx. 3-5), ii. 21 cuvredeoOjva 
(cf. Luke iv. 2; Acts xxi. 27). D has replaced xadeiv dvopa, i. 13, 31, ii. 21 
(Matt. i. 21-25) only in ii. 21 by the preferable dvopdtew ov (cf. Acts xix. 13; 
Eph. i. 21), and, on the other hand, has replaced the latter in vi. 13 by 
kadeiy, used more commonly in the choice of the apostles, and in vii. 14 by 
érovouatew, which is more suited in giving a person a surname. For 
émiotdtns, Which is used only by Luke, D has in v. 5 diddokande, vii. 24 
KUpte, per contra in viii, 45 (one min. omits), ix. 33 (the min. 157, which 
otherwise agrees with D, and Marcion has é:dSdcxane), ix. 49 (many diddoKare), 
and xvii. 13 has retained it. For jxos (only Luke iv. 37; Acts ii. 2, also 
katnxeiv, in the Gospels only Luke i. 4; Acts xviii. 25, xxi. 21, 24) D has 
iv. 37 don, as Matt. and Mark everywhere, Luke never in this meaning. 
For aivos, xviii. 43 (cf. aivety 4 times in Luke, 3 times in Acts, only twice 
elsewhere in N.T.), D has the common d0€a; for dromov, xxiii. 41 (elsewhere 
only Acts xxv. 5, xxviii. 6; entirely different 2 Thess. iii. 2), the trivial 
movnpov. 

19. (P. 24.) The present writer mentions as genuine texts which D and 
its satellites have preserved : (1) iii, 22: vids pou ef ov, eyo onpepov yeyév- 
vyxa oe. So D and a large number of Latin witnesses. Augustine, who 
throughout his work, de Cons. Evv., uses the Vulgate as the basis of his dis- 
cussion (Burkitt, The Old Latin and the Itala, 1896), mentions (ii. 19, 31) 
only the older Greek MSS., which have the common text. In the Latin 
Bible, 8 was at all events predominating and original. The fact that the 
Syriac versions do not have this form is explained by their dependence upon 
Tatian, who naturally could use only one form of the words spoken by the 
heavenly voice, for which, however, he did not choose Luke iii. 22, but 
Matt. iii, 17 (Forsch. i. 124). If it is established that the Gospel of the 
Lbionites (circa 170) is a compilation from the canonical Gospels, and has 
made especial use of Luke,—also in the account of the baptism (ép eiSer),—it 
cannot be well doubted, that of the three heavenly voices which this Gospel 
contains, the first is taken from Mark i. 11, the second from Luke iii. 22 (in 
the form 8), and the third from Matt. iii. 17 (@K, ii. 726, 732 f.). It may 
further be considered as settled that Justin, Dial. lxxxviii. ciii., to whom 
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this text was evidently embarrassing, had read it in Luke (GK, i. 541). 
According to the creed of the Church, Jesus, on account of His wonderful 
entrance into human life, was already looked upon as the Son of God; 
further, as early as in Heb. i. 5, Ps. ii. 7 was interpreted as referring to this 
event, and this seems better to suit Luke i. 32, 35. The variation from 
Matt. and Mark must have also appeared objectionable, and finally an 
extreme emphasis was laid upon the baptism of Jesus by many heretics. In 
view of all these facts, therefore, the 8 text must have become more and 
more intolerable to the consciousness of the Church, and at the same time to 
those who, like Justin, in addition to the wonderful generation of the man 
Jesus, taught also a pretemporal generation of the Logos. The rise and wide 
circulation of 8, on the basis of a, in the Church of the second century 
appears incomprehensible ; on the other hand, the gradual supplanting of 8 
by a seems almost unavoidable. It is inconceivable that one and the same 
Luke in the two editions of his work should have changed from one to the 
other of the mutually exclusive traditions. There is, however, no evidence 
against the fact that 8 originated with Luke himself. If Ps. ii. 7 could have 
been connected with the resurrection in Acts xiii. 32-34, and in Heb. i. 5f. 
with the incarnation, so also could it have been connected with the baptism. 
Luke iii. 22 B is just as consistent with Luke i. 35 as Acts ii. 36 with Luke 
li. 11, iv. 18, Acts x. 36, 38, or as Rom. i. 4 with Rom. i. 3, viii. 3. God 
begat Jesus as His Son, since He was born ; and again in the figurative mean- 
ing of the Psalm passage made Him His Chosen Christ, since He furnished 
Him in the baptism with the spirit of His office (Luke xxiii. 35 ; John i, 34 
according to N Ss Scet al). (2) From fear that they might be utilised by the 
Marcionites, the words, ix. 54, “even as Elijah did,” and ver. 55, “ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of,” were struck out, the former by some 
(Sc, of the Latin MSS. e vg), the latter by others (AC), both by still others 
(XBL Ss). These facts prove that an antinomistic text produced by Marcion 
has not here found the most extensive circulation in the Catholic Church 
(D, most Latin MSS. S! 83, Chrysost. ete.), but that Marcion found this, and 
that Luke had written it (@K, ii. 468). (8) The history of the text of xxii. 
17-20 is very involved. I. The a text is found with some variants in 
NABCL, etc., and accordingly in Tischendorf as in the Text. receptus, 
II. The present writer considers as belonging to 8 the text of the two most 
important old Latin MSS. b e (k lacks this passage). In this text ver. 16 is 
immediately followed by ver. 19a, cai AaBwv adprov—rd cya pov, then comes 
vv. 17, 18 as in Tischendorf. There is lacking, therefore, vv. 190-20 (rd 
tmép tpav SiOduevov—rd imep tpav éxyvvvduevoy). How Marcion’s text is 
related to this text has not yet been determined with entire certainty. At 
all events he has nothing of vv. 16, 18, 19) (on this point GK, ii. 490, is not 
fully exact); further, he has the cup after the bread, 1.e. immediately after 
19a, and only one cup. He agrees, therefore, in decisive points with B 
against a. The sentence about the cup contains, however, the word d:a@jxn. 
It was accordingly formed, not as in B=ver. 17 of a, but probably after 
1 Cor. xi. 25, as to a certain extent also in a, ver. 20. In another way Ss 
and Sc in this passage (concerning S!=Peshito at the present writing there 
is nothing certain to be said) show that f is their basis which they have 
interpolated in various ways from the parallels, At the same time one must 
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consider that they are influenced by Tatian, who, as may easily be conceived, 
had in his harmony a mixed text from the different accounts of the Gospels, 
probably also from 1 Cor. xi. (Forsch. i. 204; GK, ii. 551ff.). That the 
Syriac versions have attempted many times to improve this passage is shown 
by the fact that yévvyya is rendered by three different words in Se Ss S. 
Sc Ss agree with @ in that they have the order vv. 16, 19, 17, 18, 21, and 
also only one cup. However, ver. 19 f. reads in these texts: “ And he took 
bread, and gave thanks over it, and brake it, and gave it to them, and said : 
This is My body, which (Ss+is given) for you ; this do in remembrance of 
Me. And (Ss+after they had eaten) He took a cup, and gave thanks over it, 
and said: Take this, divide it among yourselves (Ss+this is My blood of the 
new covenant). I say to you that from henceforth I will not drink of the 
fruit of the vine (Ss of this fruit) until the Kingdom of God comes” (ver. 21 
follows). It is evident to everyone that all that Ss has additional to Se is 
interpolation ; no Syrian who had 1 Cor. xi. and the other Gospels, or the 
Diatessaron (cf. Aphraates, p. 221), in his Bible, could take offence at it. 
Therefore, if Sc offers the relatively or absolutely original Syriac text of the 
“separate” Gospels, then this differs from 8 only by the acceptance of ver. 
19b. This addition does not come, however, from a Greek text of Luke, but, 
since dvdduevov is lacking, from 1 Cor. xi. 24. III. D and four old Latin 
MSS. have vv. 16-19a (as far as rd cpa pov) in the order of a, but without 
xv. 190-20. This text, which is here called y, can neither in itself nor in 
relation to II. be original. For (1) the ancient character of the Latin wit- 
nesses for 8 (b e) in comparison with the Latin witnesses for y (a ff? i1), as 
also the essential agreement of the former with the oldest Syriac text (see 
above), proves that @ is the more original form in the Latin Bible, from which 
at a later time y developed. This change is explained if we presuppose on 
the part of the author of the y text a regard for the a text, which also in the 
Occident gradually gained the ascendency. This arrangement (of the account 
of the Supper) was adopted more easily, since thereby a seemingly suitable 
parallelismus membrorum between vv. 15-16 and 17-18 would be secured. 
On the other hand, the wording of the old Occidental, and at the same time 
Syriac text 8 itself was retained even in details, such as the omission of the 
second kai, ver. 17. (2) Consequently y cannot be original, since in this text 
the one cup, which 8 and y have, is placed Lefore the bread. This, however, 
contradicts all tradition, both of the N.T. (1 Cor. xi. 24f., cf.x.3f.; Matt. xxvi. 
26 f.; Mark xiv. 22f.; also Marcion and Tatian, GK, ii. 490, 509; Forsch. i. 
204) and of the liturgical usage. Against this one cannot adduce as evidence 
to the contrary the mention of the cup before the bread, 1 Cor. x. 16f., or 
even before the table, 2.e. before the entire meal, ver. 21; for it is incon- 
ceivable that Paul should contradict himself in so brief a passage. The 
Didache also recognises the order, food and drink (Didache, x. 3, cf. 1 Cor, 
x. 3f.), while the prayers (Dedache, ix. 2f.) at first over the cup, then over 
the bread, do not belong to the Eucharist in the narrower meaning, but to 
the introductory Agape (Forsch. iii. 293 ff.). There remains accordingly only 
the question whether a or 8 was written by Luke. For 8 there are decisive : 
(1) the age of its attestation, (2) that the origin of B from ais just as easily 
understood as the origin of a from f is inconceivable. No Christian of 
earlier or later times could take offence at the words in vy. 196, 20, known 
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in part from Matt. and Mark and in part from 1 Cor. xi. On the other 
hand, everyone must take offence at the fact that the cup of Luke is not 
likened to the blood, and was not in any way characterised in its sacramental 
significance. Inasmuch as the Gospel of Luke in earlier times was held to 
be the Gospel of Paul (vol. ii. 385, n. 7), nothing was more natural than to 
add to his meagre text from 1 Cor. xi. Since, however, according to a very 
effective Canon of the text criticism of the early Church, anything that had 
been handed down in the tradition, and was suited to the taste of the Church, 
might not be relinquished (cf. Eusebius in Mai, Nova p. bibl. iv. 1. 255), the 
original account of the cup, in no way characterised as a sacrament, was 
transferred to a position before the account of the institution of the sacra- 
ment, z.e. immediately following ver. 16, after it had been displaced by an 
interpolation from its original position. Along with the eating of the pass- 
over, ver. 15 f., stood now as seemingly suitable a drinking of the cup, which 
belonged just as little as the former to the sacrament, but as well as that 
constituted an act preparatory to the institution of the sacrament. (8) That 
a grew out of @ in such an artificial way, is betrayed also by the fact that 76 
tmép tpov exxvvvduevor, ver. 20, does not in its content suit ro mornpioy nor 
in its wording ré aipar: as apposition. Neither a solecism so bad, and in no 
way necessary, is to be credited to a Luke, nor the impossible thought that 
the cup which Jesus hands to the disciples was poured out or shed in their 
behalf. The genuineness of 8 appears from all these facts to the present 
writer to be without doubt. The peculiarity of the account of Luke, which, 
to be sure, is noticeable, is due to the purpose of this Gospel, cf. § 60. The 
present writer must content himself with these examples out of the textual 
history of Luke’s Gospel, and add only the assertion, that also in other 
important passages it must first be determined what is the original of the 
group of Western and Eastern witnesses, designated by 8, before one can 
decide anything as to what is the original. The present writer is of the 
opinion that D has preserved also xxii. 43f., xxiv. 51, which were written 
Luke ; on the other hand, the false additions, xxiii. 38, 53 ; omissions, xxiii. 
34 ; false changes, xi. 53 f. 


§ 60. PREFACE, PLAN, AND PURPOSE OF LUKE'S 
HISTORICAL WORK. 


Unlike Matthew and Mark, the third Gospel has no 
title given to it by the author, in which respect it 
resembles the Fourth Gospel and Acts. Nor is there 
evidence to show that Luke, whom we may assume to 
be the author, ever provided either of his two books with 
a common title, or each of them with individual titles, 
which were subsequently lost (n. 1). In fact, such a title 
was quite unnecessary, if Luke did not design his work for 
circulation among the reading public through the ordinary 
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channels, and if he did not intend it to be read in the 
services of the Church, as John did Revelation, but wrote 
it primarily for the use of an individual. That this was 
the case is proved by the dedication prefixed to the work. 
In this Luke is the only one of the historical authors of 
the N.T. to follow a custom much in vogue among the 
Greek and Roman writers of that time. Although in 
classic usage the dedication frequently was only a polite 
expression of personal regard or of servile appeal, having 
no intimate connection with the contents and purpose of 
the writing, there are numerous cases where the address 
shows that the writer dedicated his work to a friend and 
patron because he had suggested its composition, or because, 
from his interest in the subject of the work or in the person 
of the author, the latter hoped to secure a wider circula- 
tion of his work, or because such a person seemed to him 
appropriately to represent the class of readers whom he 
desired his book to reach (n. 2). 

In general, this characterises the dedication of Luke’s 
work to Theophilus, as is clear from the specific statement 
of the author's purpose with which the dedication con- 
cludes. The address, xpdructe Ocdgure, not only shows that 
Theophilus was a man of high position (n. 3), but also 
proves that, at the time, he was not a member of the 
Christian Church; since there is no instance in the 
Christian literature of the first two centuries where a 
Christian uses a secular title in addressing another 
Christian, to say nothing of a title of this character, 
which may be said to correspond in a general way to 
“Your Hxcellency” (n. 3). Theophilus is a Gentile 
interested in Christianity. The word xatny7Ons cannot 
be interpreted to mean that he was a “‘ catechumen” in 
the technical sense, 2.e. a person under instruction by the 
Church preparatory to baptism. For, in the first place, 
we do not find this technical meaning of xatnyeiv, 
carnxetoOar in use until a later time, and, in particular, 
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it is not to be found in this sense elsewhere in Luke’s 
writings. In the second place, the use of the aorist 
_ would indicate that Theophilus had previously received 
this instruction, and had been already baptized. This, 
however, is not only out of harmony with the title by 
which Luke addresses him, as already indicated, but even 
more so with the statement of the result which Luke 
hoped to accomplish in the case of Theophilus by his 
historical account. The work is designed to give 
Theophilus his first real knowledge, fundamental insight, 
and conviction regarding the “trustworthiness of the 
words concerning which he had heard” (ver. 4, n. 4). 
Assuming as self-evident that the Adyor, about the trust- 
worthiness of which the author is here speaking, were 
words, discourses, or teachings relating to the mpdypata 
which Luke was about to set forth in their historical 
order, it is perfectly clear that one who had been instructed 
by the Church and baptized into its membership would not 
need to be convinced of the trustworthiness of these Adyou. 
Moreover, from Luke’s language it is certain that the 
information which Theophilus had received about the facts 
of Christianity and the Christian doctrines based upon 
these facts, had not afforded a certainty which satisfied his 
critical understanding (n. 4). On the other hand, the fact 
that Luke’s book is dedicated to him, and the tone of the 
dedication, prove that it was not mere curiosity that led 
Theophilus to enter into relation with the Christians and 
with Luke, but that he was favourably inclined toward 
the Christian faith, only all his doubts had not yet been 
overcome. The fact that Luke dedicated a second book to 
him may be taken as proof that the first had met a kindly 
reception, while from the absence of the polite form of 
address in Acts i. 1 we are possibly to conclude that in the 
meantime he had ceased to be the man of distinction, and 
had become a brother. One of the Greek preachers (above, 
p. 6, n. 5) fittingly compares Theophilus with the pro- 
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consul Sergius Paulus (Acts xiii. 6-12). In view of his 
social position, it is very natural to suppose that Luke may 
have written for him primarily, as he says (col ypdyat). 
But Theophilus’ position was also a guarantee that when 
the work had accomplished its immediate end it would find 
a wider circulation. 

If such was Luke’s purpose, it follows at once that 
vv. 1-2 are not designed to give the reasons which led 
him to the decision to write this work. In the first place, 
the contents of vv. 1-2 are not at all suited to express 
such a purpose (n. 5). Moreover, it is self-evident that 
the only adequate and generally intelligent reason for 
literary work of any sort is always and only the purpose 
which the author believes can be accomplished in this way, 
and only in this way. Therefore, vv. 1-2 must have been 
written solely in order to justify Luke’s undertaking by 
citing the case of others who had undertaken similar work 
before him, whose historical position gave them no more 
right to do so than he possessed, and whose information 
was no greater than hisown. The structure of the sentence 
(€mevdymep TroAAol éemexelpnoay . . . édofe xawot) shows at once 
that Luke places himself on quite the same level with these 
earlier writers, in order to show that his undertaking is not 
unheard of or presumptuous. If, as Origen thought (n. 6), 
criticism of his predecessors were implied in ézeyeipnoar, 
then he chose the means least adapted to accomplish this 
end. Writing of this kind is here simply described as a 
_ difficult task, both in the case of the “many” and in his 
own case. It is possible that he means at the same time 
that one or another of the many, or all of them, had failed 
to accomplish their purpose. Nevertheless, the “I also” 
(ver. 3) shows that all which he says of his predecessors is 
equally applicable to himself. On the other hand, all that 
he says of his own work, in vv. 3-4, except ote «aol 
ypayrat, namely, the dedication to Theophilus, what he 
hoped to accomplish with him, the preparatory investiga- 
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tions which he made, and the method of his exposition, 
refers exclusively to Luke. Since all these are things not 
_ touched upon in the characterisation of the older writers 
and their work, we may assume that Luke means to imply 
that these features of his own work are not to be found in 
these earlier writers. While it is not expressly stated what 
it was that was lacking in the earlier writings, the fact 
that Luke does not recommend to Theophilus any one of 
them, proves that no one of them was adapted to Luke’s 
particular purpose. 

“Many,” says Luke, “have taken in hand to draw up 
a narrative concerning those matters which have been 
fulfilled among us.” In contrast to Theophilus, who is 
still outside the Church, Luke here, as in ver. 2, associates 
himself not only with the earlier writers, but also with the 
entire group of those occupying the same position and 
seeking the same ends, to which both he and these writers 
belonged. This is the Christian Church, and, in particular, 
the Christian Church of Luke’s own time as distinguished 
from the eye-witnesses of the gospel history (ver. 2 ; ef. 
John i. 14), many of whom were perhaps no longer living. 
Taking wAnpo¢opeiv in the only sense in which it’ occurs 
with an impersonal object (n. 6), it may mean either that 
the things in question have been accomplished, 7.e. reached 
their consummation, in the Christian Church of Luke’s 
time, or 74 év quiv mpaypata,—instead of which 74 «al? pas, 
or ta map Hiv, or Ta jpéTepa mpdyuata could have been 
used equally well,—may be used to distinguish the facts in 
question from all other historical facts, and the facts thus 
carefully limited would then be said to have been to a 
certain extent accomplished in the writer’s lifetime. The 
latter interpretation is favoured not only by the position 
of év jpiv after memdnpodopnucvav, but also by the fact that, 
according to the other construction, the indication of the 
subject of the proposed historical work would be very 
obscurely designated. Accordingly, the sentence may be 
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taken to mean that many have undertaken to set forth 
the distinctively Christian facts, in other words the history 
of Christianity, and that Luke intends to make a similar 
attempt, since mpdéypata is certainly to be supplied as the 
object of wapédocay in ver. 2, and of mapnxodovOnKors Taw 
and ypawat, ver. 3. 

The norm by which the earlier writers and Luke also 
were guided, and, consequently, the principal source upon 
which they depended, was the reports of those who from 
the beginning had been eye-witnesses (of these rpayyara), 
and ministers of the word (n. 7). It follows at once that 
the writers with whom Luke here compares himself were 
not adrémras kal irnpéras Tod Adyov from the beginning, but 
became such later. Such a contrast as this, which is left 
unexpressed elsewhere also (1 John i. 1-4, iv. 14; John 
i. 14; 1 Pet. v. 1; 2 Pet. i. 16), is necessary in order to 
explain the dm’ dpyfjs, since the trustworthiness of a witness 
and the value of his testimony is by no means conditioned 
upon his having had a personal connection with the details 
of the history from the beginning. The centurion at the 
cross, a member of the Sanhedrin like Nicodemus, Lazarus 
in Bethany, a travelling companion of Paul’s, were the 
really classic witnesses for the portions of the history in 
which they took part. But those from whom the tradition 
was received, the persons to whom the Christian Church 
owed its knowledge of the facts of Christian history and 
the faith which was based upon these facts, were of a 
different class. Although no one of them could have 
experienced every detail which Luke designs to set forth, 
taken together they may be considered witnesses of the 
whole series of events in question, and recipients of a call 
which made it their duty to communicate their knowledge 
of these facts to others. 

_ As to the second phrase, the ministry of the word, 
an’ apyijs clearly means “from the beginning of the 
Christian preaching after the resurrection of Jesus,” and 
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possibly Acts i. 22, x. 37, John xv. 37, cf. vi. 64, xvi. 4, 
indicate that this is the meaning of the same phrase in 

relation to the eye-witnesses. It is to be observed, in the 
- first place, that Luke has chosen an expression to describe 
the call of the original witnesses which cannot be limited 
to the apostles, but which, leaving the dam’ dpyis out of 
account, includes all who had taken part in the Saxovia 
tov doyou (Acts vi. 4, xiii. 5, xx. 24, xxvi. 16; 1 Cor. iii. 5, 
emia OOlwien fe Ooceb dimes 12) vo olf )3) 2. Time) tig 15; 
iv. 2,5). Even if this circle is limited by the am’ dpyjs 
to those who had been engaged in this work ever since the 
first years of the gospel preaching, if not from the Day of 
Pentecost, it is not confined to the apostles, but includes 
persons like Philip (Acts viii. 4 ff.), the brothers of Jesus 
(Acts i. 14; 1 Cor. ix. 5, xv. 7), and other dpyator pabntai 
(Acts xxi. 16). In the second place, this is true also of 
the an’ dpyijs aitomrat, Even where the latter expression 
is limited to the apostles, it is not possible to make it refer 
with equal literalness to the same point of time for all; 
since Matthew, for example, became a companion of Jesus 
much later than did Peter and John. Moreover, since 
the apostles were chosen still later, on this assumption 
important parts of the gospel history would be excluded 
from the realm covered by the testimony of eye-witnesses. 
Of all the gospel writers, Luke in particular could not 
have regarded either the choosing of the apostles or the 
baptism of John as the beginning of Christian history, 
from which point of time the Church had received an 
account based upon the testimony of eye-witnesses ; for 
both in i. 3 and in the carrying out of his plan he places 
the beginning of the history which he is about to set forth 
at a point very far back. Account must be taken also of 
the contents of Luke i. 5-ii. 52. What was the length of 
Mary’s life, who is not mentioned in the N.T. after the 
events recorded in Acts i. 14, and who is not referred to 
at all outside the historical books, except in Gal. iv. 4, and 
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here not by name, we do not know. The brothers of 
Jesus also were “ministers of the word,” and the fact 
that they retained a critical attitude towards Jesus until 
the last makes them none the less eye-witnesses of the 
history of His early life (vol. i. 104 f.). 

Reverting now to the question as to the way in which 
this entire circle of the original witnesses of the history of 
Christianity transmitted the facts to the growing Church 
(zapéSocav juiv), we infer, more from the context of the 
prologue than from the language used in it (n. 8), that 
it must have been by oral narratives. For, in the first 
place, it was the chief business of the “ministers of the 
word” not to write books, but to proclaim the unwritten 
gospel (§ 48). In the second place, mapéSocav piv can 
refer to the composition of one or more Gospels only 
in case all the eye-witnesses and the ministers of the 
word edited a single Gospel together, or each one of 
them prepared a separate Gospel. But both suppositions 
are equally absurd. The only thing in which all of these 
witnesses could have had part was the oral transmission of 
the facts, and that in a great variety of ways. In the 
therd place, the work of the writers with whom Luke 
classifies himself could not be called an dvard£acOas 
Suyynow if they had possessed the facts, which they 
designed to set forth before them, in several writings 
prepared by the original witnesses, z7.e. in the form of 
written narrative (Siyjoes); for such narratives must 
have had some plan, and the work of these writers would 
necessarily have consisted in some sort of a rearrangement 
of the plan and exposition of the material found in these 
books. The expression in ver. 1 means that Luke’s 
numerous predecessors collected and themselves arranged 
for the first time into a connected and continuous narra- 
tive, facts which up to that time had been testified to and 
narrated in detail only as occasion demanded. In the 
fourth place, if, in ver. 2, Luke was thinking of written 
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records of the original witnesses, it would not have been 
sufficient justification of his undertaking to call attention 
to the example of many before him who, without being 
eye-witnesses, had undertaken work similar to his own. 
On the contrary, it would have been necessary for him to 
show that the writings of the original witnesses did not 
render superfluous those of others writing in the second 
generation and dependent upon the original witnesses, 
and to indicate how this was so. The presupposition 
which lies behind this entire justification of his under- 
taking seems to be that the original witnesses of the 
history of Christianity were the ones originally called 
to be its historians, but that they did not undertake this 
task ; so that now it was necessary for others, who were 
apparently much less suited to its accomplishment, to 
venture upon this work. It is clear, therefore, that Luke 
knew nothing of w Gospel written by one of the apostles 
and personal disciples of Jesus. 
. With regard to the numerous gospel writings, how- 
ever, of which he did have some knowledge, there is at 
least one with which we have already become acquainted 
that exactly suits his description, namely, the Gospel of 
Mark. This was written by a man who was not among 
the original eye-witnesses and ministers of the word, but 
who became both in the later course of the history of 
Christianity. He was dependent, consequently, upon the 
testimony of these original witnesses, especially upon that 
of Peter, for the most important part of the gospel history. 
Their narratives were the norm to which Mark conformed, 
and, at the same time, the principal source from which he 
drew. We say principal source, because Luke does not 
say more of his predecessors—if we have correctly inter- 
preted him to mean that the “many” actually became 
eye-witnesses during the course of the history which it was 
their task to set forth, so that they were not dependent 
upon the tradition of those who were eye-witnesses from 
VOL. III. 4 
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the beginning for everything they wrote. The reference 
of Luke’s description to the Gospel of Mark is not ex- 
cluded by the fact that Mark is dependent in many places 
upon the Aramaic Matthew, since Luke did not necessarily 
know that this relation existed. Moreover, an Aramaic 
book, so long as it remained untranslated into Greek, was 
outside of the range of the knowledge of a Greek like 
Luke, even if he had heard of its existence; while it was 
entirely outside Theophilus’ range of vision. Nor can 
the applicability of the description to Mark be denied, 
because the subjects with which these histories deal are 
described as memAnpodopnyéva. For, in the first place, 
Luke could speak of them from the point of view of his 
own time without implying that they were known to his 
predecessors in the same completed form in which they 
were known to him. In the second place, Luke does not 
say that his predecessors set forth the entire history of 
Christianity, but that they undertook to construct a 
narrative dealing with it. When we recall, on the one 
hand, that Mark’s work was never completed, and, on the 
other hand, that it was probably designed to reach down 
to and include the history of the apostolic preaching (vol. 
ii. 479), it would seem that Mark was just the kind of a 
work that Luke had in mind when he wrote the description 
in i. 1-2. 

Inasmuch as a Mark and many others, whose names 
we do not know, had undertaken to write concerning the 
history of Christianity, Luke also, overcoming the doubts 
betrayed in his preface, decided on the basis of careful 
investigation, which went back to the beginning, to set 
forth for Theophilus’ benefit in order and in writing all 
the facts in question, having in view the purpose which 
has already been discussed (n. 9). The language Luke 
uses does not give the impression that he made the 
investigations upon which his narrative is based after 
his decision to write, nor that these investigations were 
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carried on as the plan was developed. It would seem 
rather that, for other reasons, and because of his own 
_ interest in the facts, he had already investigated all the 
facts in question carefully from the beginning, and that 
now he had decided to set them forth because of the 
opportunity to do Theophilus a service which the latter 
had probably requested. Inasmuch as Luke implies at 
the outset in ver. 2 that he, like the other gospel writers, 
did not belong to the company of those who had been 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the word from the be- 
ginning, but was able to give an account of the earlier 
events only from the oral traditions of those who were 
such, it follows that his investigations must have been 
inquiries into these oral traditions, and that these inquiries 
were made of persons who handed these traditions down. 
This does not necessarily imply that it was possible for 
Luke to inquire of the original witnesses themselves 
concerning all the details, for it will be observed that the 
“we,” which is used twice at the beginning (vv. 1, 2), 
identifies Luke not only with the writers with whom he 
compares himself, but likewise with the Christian Church, 
which owed to these original witnesses the knowledge of 
its origin and early history. It is possible, therefore, that 
Luke received the tradition from the original witnesses 
indirectly. If, however, the investigations to which Luke 
refers were as comprehensive and as careful as he assures 
us they were, he must have made every effort to secure 
the testimony of the most trustworthy and oldest pos- 
sessors of the tradition in proportion as he was able to 
consult such persons. If the author was a member of the 
Church in Antioch as early as the year 40 (above, p. 2), 
and if he is identical with the narrator in the “we” 
sections of Acts, and with the Luke of the Pauline 
letters, he had abundant opportunity to secure informa- 
tion directly from prominent first-hand witnesses of the . 
Christian tradition. Although he does not say in so many 
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words that he made use of the writings of his predecessors, 
he does not deny it. So far as the Gospel is concerned, 
the xaos rwapédocav jyiv means that he made the testimony 
of these original witnesses alone his authority in matters 
pertaining to the history of the Christian tradition. But 
this does not preclude the possibility of his having ap- 
preciated and used the work of earlier writers, who used 
practically the same sources as himself, but who in special 
points drew from sources no longer at Luke’s command, or 
which had never been accessible to him. A man of the 
literary training which the style of the dedication shows 
the author to have possessed, could not have been in- 
different to writings, known to him, which dealt with 
the same topics as his own (cf. § 61), even if his own 
investigations among the sources of the oral tradition, 
the particular purpose for which he wrote, and the corre- 
sponding arrangement of his book made him independent 
of his predecessors. 

Since his preparatory studies took him back to the 
beginning of the history which he was to set forth (dve6ev), 
this was also the natural point at which to begin his 
account. Comparison of Luke i. 5-iv. 15 with Mark 
i. 1-15 will show what is meant. This was one of the 
means by which a man like Theophilus might be im- 
pressed with the trustworthiness of the history of 
Christianity. A further means is suggested by xabefis. 
For inasmuch as the facts in question were historical, 
it is self-evident that the order in which they were to be 
set forth must in a general way correspond to the order 
in which they took place. But we do not know definitely 
how far Luke, notwithstanding the carefulness of his 
investigations, was in a position to give the exact 
chronology. Moreover, by the use of this expression 
he does not mean to say that chronological accuracy is 
the main point in his narrative, but that he intends to 
give a logically connected historical account in which 
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what precedes prepares for and explains what follows, 
in contrast to the disconnected narratives to which 
Theophilus had been heretofore accustomed. 

There remains to be discussed the question as to how 
much ground Luke intended his account to cover—in 
other words, to what work and to what sort of a work 
the dedication refers. The fact that the Gospel of Luke 
was early united with the other Gospels, which were 
generally considered a unit even after the codex form of 
manuscript came into use (GK, i. 61ff.), with the con- 
sequent separation of Luke from Acts, is not sufficient 
reason for denying, as is frequently done, that these two 
books belonged together, being parts of one work, and 
that both are covered by the prologue (n. 10). The 
prologue itself shows that the work which it introduces 
is not to be limited to the Gospel. If Luke meant the 
prologue to cover only the history of Jesus up to the time 
of His ascension, the statement of the themé, namely, ra 
memAnpoOopnpéva év Huiv mpadywata, is inexplicable. Why 
did not Luke use some such expression as that in Actsi. 1, 
or such an expression as John used in his testimony re- 
garding Mark (vol. i. 453, n. 14), or ra qepi rod *Inaod 
so frequently employed by himself (vol. ii. 377, n. 2), 
which would serve as a general description of writings 
covering the gospel history and likewise of his own? If 
he had a general conception of the history of Christianity, 
and if he thought of this history as reaching a definite 
consummation in his own time, he must have intended in 
the nature of the case to set it forth in its completeness. 
Just as he planned to begin at the very beginning (dvwéev), 
so he must have purposed to carry the narrative down to 
its conclusion. This historical period was, however, by 
no means concluded with the promise of the Spirit and 
the command to convert all peoples (Luke xxiv. 44-49) ; 
and even if a Christian had regarded these events as the 
practical conclusion of the 7a év pip Tpaypata, there i Is no 
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conceivable reason why it should be expressly stated that 
they were completed, when no more was meant than that 
they had happened. Furthermore, we found it suggested 
in ver. 2 that Luke, like some of his predecessors, ¢.g. 
Mark, became an eye-witness and a minister of the word 
during the course of events which he was attempting to 
set forth. Since, however, both according to his own 
testimony and that of the tradition, he was not one of the 
personal disciples of Jesus, he must have included among 
the events to be set forth those that took place in the 
apostolic age, in which other eye-witnesses and ministers 
of the word were added to those who had been such from 
the beginning. We should expect also that in the course 
of the work the writer would at least indicate the point 
where he passes to the account of events in which he 
himself took part. 

If the third Gospel were all we had from Luke’s hand, 
we should certainly infer from the prologue that only the 
first part of his work is preserved to us. But we have 
also Acts, which is ascribed to Luke quite as unanimously 
as is the Gospel. Acts is likewise dedicated to Theophilus, 
and is, moreover, represented to be the second part of a 
larger work, the first part of which set forth the deeds 
and teachings of Jesus. And as if this were not sufficient 
to establish the connection between the two, the deeds 
and teachings of Jesus set forth in the first book are 
declared to be the beginning of a work continued after 
His departure (Actsi.1; n.10). This is the authenticated 
interpretation of the wemAnpogdopnudvev in Luke i. 1. If 
all that Jesus did and taught before His ascension was a 
beginning which required to be continued and completed, 
the Gospel was not planned without reference to Acts, 
and the two together constitute a single work, the intro- 
duction to which is Luke i. 1-4. So in Acts we find 
confirmation of the preliminary reference in dm dpyjs. 
The “we” of Acts xi, 27 f (above, p. 4, n. 3), xvi. 
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10-17, xx. 5, (or xx. 6)-xxi. 18, xxvii. 1—xxviii, 16 
corresponds to the “I” of the prologue and of Acts i. 1. 
The author permits us to recognise him as an eye-witness 
of events which he describes in his history. At the 
beginning of each book, where, as the author, he contrasts 
himself to Theophilus, he unconsciously uses “I.” Where 
he appears as an actor in the narrative he does not use 
this designation, nor does he employ his name, which 
possibly could have been taken to refer to some person 
other than the author, but uses “we,” thus choosing the 
middle course between the two tendencies of ancient 
historians in setting forth events in which the narrator 
had part. These manifested themselves, on the one hand, 
in the effort to secure objectivity in the narrative, which 
seemed to be sacrificed when the personality of the author 
was introduced ; and, on the other hand, in the desire to 
make it clear that the things recorded were not mere 
hearsay, but based on the author’s own experience (n. 11). 
According to xi. 27f., the author was not one of the 
prophets who came from Jerusalem to Antioch in the 
year 40 (see Part XI), but was a member of the Church 
in Antioch ; and, since he clearly was not a Jew, he must 
have been one of the Hellenists converted before Paul’s. 
or even Barnabas’ arrival in Antioch, through the influence 
of persons from Cyprus and Cyrene who had fled 
originally from Jerusalem (Acts xi. 20f.). Since the 
narrative preceding Acts xvi. 10, where the “we” is 
introduced for the second time, is of a very summary 
character, it is impossible to determine exactly the 
moment when Luke joimed Paul. He is the fourth 
member of Paul’s party when, with Silas and Timothy, 
the latter reached Troas on the second missionary journey, 
and he was with them during the journey to Macedonia, 
and during their stay in Philippi (n. 12). Inasmuch as 
the “we” does not appear again until the passage in 
which Paul is represented as setting out on a Journey 
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from Philippi, about the time of the Passover in the year 
58 (xx. 5; n. 18), it appears that Luke was in Philippi 
during the five or six years intervening, after which he 
accompanied Paul to Jerusalem (xx. 7, 13-15, xxi. 1-18). 
According to the prologue, his interest in the tradition 
was not entirely new when this was written; and if he 
began to feel this interest as early as this journey to 
Jerusalem, he could not have failed to make use of the 
opportunity to satisfy it which was afforded him by 
intercourse with early disciples (Acts xxi. 16), with James 
(xxi. 18), and with others who had been eye-witnesses 
from the beginning. Since he accompanied Paul on his 
journey to Rome in the autumn of the year 60 (xxvii. 1— 
XXviii. 16), it is probable that he remained in Palestine, 
in the vicinity of Ceesarea, during the whole of the two 
years and a quarter during which Paul was compelled to 
remain in that city. If Luke is the author, we have 
information concerning him for a considerable time longer. 
He was with Paul during both the first and second 
Roman imprisonments (Col. iv. 14; Philem. 24; 2 Tim. 
iv. 11). He seems to have remained in Rome from his 
arrival in the spring of the year 61 until after the year 
66. 

The statement of the prologue about the ministry of 
the word likewise receives confirmation in the N.T. Not 
only does Paul call Luke one of his fellow-workers 
(Philem. 24), but the author of Acts describes himself 
in xvi. 10, 18, 17 as being engaged with Paul, Silas, 
and Timothy in preaching the gospel in Philippi. If he 
remained here for a number of years (see above), it is not 
unlikely that he performed the work of an evangelist in 
addition to his regular medical calling, and it is possible 
that the ancient tradition which makes Luke the brother 
referred to in 2 Cor. viii. 18 may have a basis in fact 
(above, p. 6, n. 6). 

Jf from what has been said it follows that Acts is an 
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integral part of the historical work introduced by Luke 
i. 1-4, this does not in any sense imply that the work 
which Luke planned to write reached its intended con- 
clusion with Acts xxviii. 31. It is certainly a significant 
point in the history of Christianity which is reached at 
the close of the second book. After having overcome 
difficulties which seemed to multiply themselves, Paul 
has at last reached Rome, which for so many years has 
been the longed-for goal of his plans (Acts xix. 21, 
pee eK yep ler 1s 25, exxvyil,. 24.9 xxvii 14-16; 
ef. Rom. i. 10-15, xv, 22-29), and although under arrest 
the apostle is able to preach the gospel without hindrance 
in the capital of the empire. But nota single detail of 
his preaching during these two years is recorded; much 
less is said about it even than about his three weeks’ 
_ preaching in Thessalonica, xvu. 1-9. The reader, whose 
attention has been kept fixed upon this goal since xix. 21, 
is bitterly disappointed, not only because of the meagre- 
ness of the sketch in Acts xxviii. 30f.,, but particularly 
because nothing is said about the outcome of Paul’s trial, 
which has been in view ever since xxv. 10f., xxvii. 24. 
A more awkward conclusion of the work could scarcely 
be imagined. This is not explained by the assumption, 
which was made in early times, but is incapable of being 
proved, that Luke wrote or concluded his book im- 
mediately after the close of the two years (above, p. 7 f., 
n. 7). The fact that he writes Svetéav ddnv proves that 
he knew what event brought to an end the condition 
described, which had lasted for two years. Furthermore, 
the fact that he uses the imperfect tense in describing 
Paul’s situation and activity, instead of saying that both 
continued for two years and lasted up to the time when 
he wrote, shows clearly that the change in Paul’s con- 
dition, with which the author was familiar, put an end 
also to his abiding in his own hired house, and to the 
preaching which he had carried on unhindered during 
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this residence (vol. ii. 58f.). Consequently, at the very 
earliest, Luke could not have written these lines before 
Philippians was written, ze. before the summer of 63 
(vol. i. 539 ff.).. But why does not Luke tell us what it 
was which brought the two years’ residence to an end, 
and what the situation was at the time when he wrote ? 
In order to explain this difficulty, it has been supposed 
that Theophilus had been for some time in Rome with 
Luke and Paul, and hence was thoroughly informed about 
the facts of which Luke here says nothing, although he 
indicates that he was acquainted with them. In that case 
Xxviii. 30f. is superfluous, and the form of the sentence 
is as unnatural as it could well be. In fact, a very 
common custom (n. 10) made the end of the work a most 
fitting place in which to explain to Theophilus in a second 
address why the author thought it appropriate to break 
off at this point and to conclude his work in so peculiar 
a manner (cf. 2 Tim. i. 18). All that is strange entirely 
disappears, however, if Luke, having reached an important 
turning-point in the history of Christianity, appropriately 
brought to a close the second book of his work, at the 
same time intending to continue or to complete it in 
a third book. It will be remembered that at the close 
of the Gospel, after the account of the resurrection, there 
is added a short sketch of what happened up to the time 
of Jesus’ ascension, and of what took place immediately 
thereafter (Luke xxiv. 44-53; n. 14), and then the author 
begins the second book by going back again to the time 
between the resurrection and the end of the period during 
which the disciples waited for “the promise of the 
Father,” in order to set forth these events in greater 
detail (Acts i. 1-26), telling us here for the first time 
how the period of waiting was brought to a close (Acts 
ii. 1-47). In the same way, in Acts xxviii. 30, 31, he 
adds to the narrative, which up to this point has been 
very detailed, a short sketch of the situation which 
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followed the events last narrated, intending to take up the 
account at this point in his third book. The only inap- 
propriateness in the comparison is the fact that Paul does 
_ not take the place in Acts which both in reality and accord- 
- ing to the testimony of Acts i. 1 Jesus has in the Gospel. 

The title rpdéfeus tav droctédwv is not Luke’s, but is, 
notwithstanding, of very ancient date, as is evidenced by 
the fact that it is the only title which we have in the 
tradition (n. 15). Moreover, it reproduces correctly the 
impression which every reader gets from Acts of the 
author’s purpose. Beginning with Acts i 1, ib is his 
purpose to set forth the continuation, through the apostles 
and the apostolic Church, of the work and teaching begun 
by Jesus. From chap. xiii. onwards, however, Acts is 
simply a history of missionary work among the Gentiles 
under the leadership of Paul. The little which is said 
of the other apostles and of the mother Church is 
incidental, and is found only in connections where Paul 
and the missionary work among the Gentiles come into 
contact with Jerusalem (Acts xv. 21). Nothing is said of 
the missionary preaching of the earlier apostles and the 
brothers of Jesus (Acts xii. 17; Gal. 1. 9; 1 Cor. ix: 5; 
2 Pet. i. 16). It is unnecessary to prove that this silence 
on Luke’s part is not due to lack of appreciation of those 
who were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word from 
the beginning. Rather does Luke exhibit the character 
of a genuine historian when he gives a continuous treat- 
ment of the history of missionary work among the 
Gentiles in chaps. xiii—xxviii., proving that he did not 
feel it necessary, in view of the «aGeéjs of Luke 1. 3, to 
write a chronicle or a journal of the nature of an historical 
calendar. But this one-sided development of a single 
thread of the narrative is incomprehensible unless it was 
Luke’s intention in a third book to go back and take up 
again the history of the original apostles. 

A third book is demanded also by the prologue. If 
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Luke intended to set forth the history of Christianity to 
the point of development which it had reached up to his 
time (above, pp. 45, 53), this plan is by no means carried 
out, if the work is complete in the two books before us. 
Wise remarks have been made about the beautiful contrast 
between the message of the angels in the Temple in 
Jerusalem and in Mary’s chamber in Nazareth (Luke 
i. 11, 28) and the unhindered preaching of the gospel 
in the capital of the world (xxviii. 31). But the gospel 
had been preached in Rome and a large Church organised 
there long before Paul’s arrival. Furthermore, the 
meagre sketch in Acts xxviii. 30f. is no fitting parallel 
to the exalted poetical narratives of Luke i. 5-56, and, 
what is even more to the point, the close of Acts does 
not conclude even the history of Paul or of the missionary 
work among the Gentiles, to say nothing of the history 
of Christianity. The author who wrote Luke xxiv. 47 
and Acts i. 8,and the Luke who was with the imprisoned 
apostle when he wrote 2 Tim. iv. 7, 17, could not have 
regarded the Christian preaching as practically at an end 
before Paul so regarded it. Moreover, anyone giving 
such a repeated and full account as Luke gives of Jesus’ 
prophecy concerning the judgment of Jerusalem (Luke 
xxl. 82; cf. xix. 41-44, xxi, 20-24, xxiii, 28-31) could 
not well, before the year 70, have thought of the history 
of Christianity as having reached its conclusion even 
temporarily. 

But if the events recorded in 2 Tim., the death of 
Peter and Paul, and the fall of Jerusalem, had already 
taken place (§ 62), the writer had abundant material for 
a third book. And that he actually intended to add a 
tpiros Xoyos when he began the second book, or at least 
when he revised it after it was completed, he himself 
indicates in Acts i. 1; since it is not conceivable that one 
who could write the finished sentences which we have in 
Luke i, 1-4 should have made the mistake of writing 
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Tov pev mpaotov for the more correct tov pév mporepoy déyov 
in Acts i. 1, if he intended to say that the Gospel was the 
first of two books only and not one of a number of books 
(n. 16). For, in this passage, he is not following an older 
source in which there were Hebraisms, and the style of 
which was otherwise inferior, but is freely expressing his 
own thoughts at the beginning of a book. It is painful 
to reflect what we have lost, either because of Luke’s 
failure to write this third book, or, what is less probable, 
because of its disappearance immediately after it was 
written. This opened the way for the petty fabricators 
of the second century, who were fond of treating the 
material which Luke had reserved for his third book. In 
all the apocryphal literature dealing with the history of 
- the apostles which is preserved to us, we notice dependence 
upon Luke’s second book and imitation of his style, but 
there is not a single page of it even remotely comparable 
to one of the chapters of our Acts (n. 17). 

Even before the particular material which Luke 
worked over, the sources which he employed, and the 
trustworthiness of his accounts, are investigated, it is 
possible to affirm that he kept in view throughout his 
work the purposes expressed and suggested in his dedi- 
‘cation. He does not, like Matthew, write an apology 
on behalf of Christ and His Church in order to meet 
objections of a national character. Nor does he, like 
Mark, present, from a single point of view, narratives 
which have been impressed upon his memory by frequent 
hearing and repetition. His design is rather, as a Greek 
historian, to set forth the history of Christianity from its 
beginnings to the completion which it had reached in his 
own time, and he aims to do this in such a way that his 
exposition, based upon thorough investigation and pre- 
senting the whole development of Christianity connectedly, 
shall impress, with a sense of the trustworthiness of the 
Christian traditions, a cultured Gentile who has heard 
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much about the facts which are current in the Christian 
Church and held to be the basis of its faith, who has 
become interested in this history, and whose relations to 
individual Christians, like the author, are friendly. 

One of the first things which impresses us when we 
compare Luke with the other Gospels is the effort to 
show how one thing develops out of another. If the epi 
év xatnx7Ons (Luke i. 4) means anything, Theophilus must 
already have heard something about John, the forerunner 
of Jesus, possibly no more than what is said about him 
in Mark i. 2-8 or Matt. ii, 1-12. Luke gives an account 
of the messages which indicated the future significance of 
the Baptist. even before his birth, of the hopes awakened 
by his birth, of his hermit life (i. 80), and of his call to 
be a prophet (iii. 2; cf. Jer. i. 4). The unusual character 
of the circumstances of John’s birth helped to render 
faith in the greater miracle of Jesus’ birth easier, not 
only for Jesus’ own mother (i. 36f.), but also for the 
reader of Luke’s Gospel. The kinship and friendly 
relation between the two families, and the mingling of 
their hopes in connection with the children, make more 
comprehensible the subsequent relations between John 
and Jesus. If, as was undoubtedly the case, Theophilus 
had heard that the Christ whom the Christians followed 
was called Jesus of Nazareth, and if, as was probable, he 
had heard also that He was born in Bethlehem, it was 
natural for Luke to explain to him the combination of 
circumstances by which it came about that the parents 
of Jesus, who lived in Nazareth, journeyed to Bethlehem 
shortly before His birth (ii. 1-5, 1 26f.). In keeping 
with the brief account of the development of the child 
John into the type of man that he afterwards became 
(i. 80), is the story concerning the twelve-year-old Jesus, 
which, in its setting (ii. 40, 51-52), is meant to serve as 
a clear proof of the extremely happy but entirely natural 
and thoroughly human development of the child Jesus. 
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While the effort to treat the material “ pragmatically ” 
generally involves the retention of the proper chrono- 
logical order, it is nevertheless evident from the outset 
that this order is not observed at the expense of this 
desired “pragmatism.” In i. 80 the history of John’s 
life is told up to the point where it is taken up again in 
iil. 2, while ii. 1 goes back to a much earlier date, a few 
months later than the events recorded ini. 57-79. The 
history of the Baptist’s public work is developed in 
ili. 19, 20 to its conclusion, which must have been at 
least several months after its beginning (iii. 2). But in 
iii. 21, when he takes up again the history of the man 
Jesus, he begins with an event which took place long 
before the arrest of the Baptist, and gives Jesus’ 
genealogical descent at this point instead of in connection 
with i. 27. The contrast between the divine sonship of 
Jesus revealed from heaven and His supposed and out- 
wardly valid descent from Joseph (iii. 22, 23), is of much 
more importance in the mind of the author than the mere 
mechanical arrangement of the material in its chrono- 
logical order. No specific mention is made of the fact 
that John was in prison when Jesus began His work in 
Galilee, described from:iv. 14 onwards, and when John 
sent two of his disciples to ask the now famous question 
(vil. 19; cf. per contra Matt. iv. 12, xi. 23° Mark i. 14). 
Nor can the reader infer this from the order of events in 
iii. 18-23. Even if he could, it is a question whether 
this would enable him to understand the author’s mean- 
ing in all the narratives that follow i. 23. What is true 
of Luke iii. 21, which goes back to a point of time prior 
to iii. 20, and of the account of the temptation (iv. 1-13), 
which precedes the arrest of the Baptist, as is shown by 
its immediate connection with the account of the baptism 
and is confirmed by all the other traditions, can very 
well be true also of more than one of the narratives 
following iv. 13. The history of John is evidently 
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concluded with iii, 20. Not even his execution is 
narrated later, though knowledge of it is assumed in 
ix. 7-9. 

It is apparent, not only in the account of John but 
everywhere, how little Luke intended to reproduce all the 
events in their exact chronological order. In the account 
of Jesus’ work in Galilee he begins after a general de- 
scription (iv. 14, 15), by relating His visit to His native 
village, although he does not conceal from the reader 
that Jesus had already done many remarkable works in 
Capernaum (iv. 23). After this account of the visit to 
Nazareth there follow several chronologically connected 
incidents describing Jesus’ work in Capernaum, the city 
of Galilee most honoured by Jesus with His works 
(iv. 81-42; cf. iv. 23, vii. 1, x. 15). Finally, he shows 
how the other cities of Palestine were at the same time 
not neglected (iv. 43f.). The logical arrangement of the 
material which here takes the place of the chronological 
order is not due to dogmatic considerations, as in the case 
of Matthew, but arises from Luke’s historical method. 
If we accept the reading rfs “Iovdaias in iv. 44, which is 
the better attested reading, and which is to be considered 
genuine also, because its character is such that it could 
not well have been invented (n. 18), there is no doubt 
that Luke intends his first description of Jesus’ work in 
Galilee to be conciuded at iv. 43 with Jesus’ explanation 
that the nature of His calling made it necessary for Him 
to preach also to the other cities, 2.e. to all the cities of 
the people and land to which He was sent. Although 
this statement makes it quite impossible to limit Jesus’ 
work to Galilee, in the general statement that follows 
(iv. 44), which may apply to many of the separate 
narratives which follow, Luke goes on to say that Jesus, 
true to His word, did not limit Himself to Capernaum, or 
Nazareth, or even Galilee, but preached in the synagogues 
of Judea, 2.e. throughout the whole of the Holy Land 
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(n. 18). The general description of iv. 14f. is not, 
_ therefore, repeated in ver. 43f., but there is substituted 
for it a description of a very different and much more 
comprehensive character, which may even be contrasted 
to iv. 14f. Consequently the reader, having only Luke’s 
account, is at a loss to know in what part of Palestine to 
look for the places which the author sometimes groups 
together in a summary fashion (vill. 1, 4, ix. 6, x. 1), 
sometimes mentions separately, but without names or 
any other indication of their geographical location (v. 12, 
vii. 11, 37, x. 38, xiii. 10), especially since he sometimes 
mentions all the villages of Judea together (v. 17). If 
it were not known from other sources where Nain was 
situated (vii. 11), one might be led by Luke’s account 
to seek it in Judea. On the other hand, the village 
mentioned in x. 88, the name of which is given in 
John xi. 1, 18, together with the fact that it was situated 
near Jerusalem, so far as Luke’s account is concerned, 
could have been in Galilee. There are occasional state- 
ments which throw light upon the situation of separate 
localities (viii. 27, cf. ver. 26, ix. 51, 52, 56, xiii. 22). 
But these are of no great importance, since by far the 
greater part of the narratives follow each other without 
any indication as to time order (v. 1, 12, 17, viii. 4, 19, 
22, ix. 1, 7, xi. 1,14, etc.). It is seldom even remarked 
that an event recorded after another occurred in this 
order (v. 27, viii. 1, ix. 28, x. 1). The: use of such 
expressions as “on one of the days” (v. 17, viii. 22, 
xx. 1), which does not occur in the other Gospels, and 
the rarity of definite indications as to time relations 
(vi. 1, vii. 1, 11, ix. 28, 37, x. 21, xiii. 1, 381), show that 
Luke’s investigations had not enabled him to obtain an 
exact idea of the order in which the gospel events took 
place, and also that he was conscious of this fact. 
Although Luke shows an interest, not to be observed 
in the other Gospels, in supplying the history of Jesus’ 
VOL. III. 5 
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life with chronological notices (i. 36, ii. 21, 22, 42, ii. 28), 
and in connecting it chronologically with facts of uni- 
versal and national history (i 5, ii 1f, ii, 1£; Acts 
xi. 28, xviii. 2, 12), he does not assume a knowledge of the 
details of the chronology of Jesus’ public ministry which 
it was beyond his power to obtain. This is evidenced even 
in connection with the last days in Jerusalem, both by the 
absence of connection between single events in the section, 
the setting of which is marked by the general descriptions 
of xix. 47 f. and xxi. 87f., and by the use in xx. 1 of the 
same év pud THY twepav Which occurs earlier. What seems 
to be the account of a journey from Galilee to Jerusalem 
in ix. 51-xix. 46 is, therefore, to be regarded as only 
apparently such. It may be that the scattered notices of 
this journey in Luke, while not giving the order of events 
with entire correctness, are for the most part accurate 
(n. 19). But it was not the intention of the author to be 
understood as giving such a chronology. For, in the first 
place, there is no decernible relation among these scattered 
notices. There is nothing here which resembles a list of 
stations, as in the accounts of the journeys in Acts (xiii.— 
xxviii.). No mention is made even of the journey through 
Perea (Matt. xix. 1; Mark x. 1). In the second place, 
in this section of the book there is the same lack of con- 
nection between the single narratives which occurs earlier 
feng. zi 114; 29, x11°18)225°54) xili6, 10 exivelxvee 
xvi. 1, xvii. 1, 20, xvii. 1, 9, 15, 18), so that the reader 
cannot tell when and where the separate events took place. 
If we know that what is narrated in Luke x. 38-42 took 
place in a village near Jerusalem, our information is not 
derived from Luke, and it would be a misunderstanding 
of his account to infer from it that this unnamed village 
(Bethany) was on the way from Galilee to Jerusalem, and 
farther removed from the city than the places indicated in 
xiii, 22, xvii. 11, xviii. 31, 35. In the third place, it is 
apparent that the first notice regarding the journey to 
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Jerusalem (ix. 51), which is given with a special solemnity, 
was not intended to mark an important transition in the 
narrative. There isa close connection with what precedes. 
This is, however, so throughout. While these scattered 
notices of movements from place to place have no con- 
nection and are too few to enable us to form any clear 
conception of the journey to Jerusalem, there is every- 
where evident a connection between the contents of the 
single narratives quite independent of the chronological 
relations. In the fourth place, even where places are 
clearly indicated, as in ix. 51, xiii. 22, xvi. 11, it is evident 
that this is done in order to make clear events immediately 
connected with them, and is not designed to furnish the 
outlines of a journey. ‘The fact that in the history of the 
Passion and in most parts of Acts the chronological order 
is more apparent and more strictly adhered to, is due, in 
the first place, to the more exact knowledge which the 
writer had regarding these parts of the history from the 
tradition and his own recollection. In the second place, 
while it was quite possible to record single deeds, dis- 
courses, and conversations which took place during Jesus’ 
Galilean tours, without knowing the order in which they 
took place, this could not be done in the history of the 
Passion and Resurrection, or in an account of the extension 
of missionary work from Antioch to Rome. The narrative 
in Acts does not, however, resemble a chronicle. Acts ix. 1 
refers back to viii. 3, and what is recorded in ix. 1-17 can 
have taken place before the events recorded in viil. 5-40. 
In xi. 19 the narrative is taken up where it had been left 
off in viii. 1-4, and what is recorded in xi. 22 may have 
occurred before chap. x. The episode of chap. xii. belongs 
before the point in the narrative where it is recorded, and 
apparently the same is true of xi. 27 (Part XI.). Attention 
has already been called to the order of xviii. 23 and xix. 1 
(above, p. 30, n. 8). If Luke designed his proposed 
third book to continue to its completion the history of the 
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apostles (above, p. 58f.), it would have been necessary 
for him to take up the narrative again at Acts xii 17. 
Just such a fact as this, and Luke’s carefulness about his 
chronological statements in the Gospel, show how conscious 
he was that his task was that of a historian. 

Another means which Luke uses to impress Theophilus 
with the trustworthiness of Christian historical tradition. 
is the frequent connection of this history with the events 
of political history. No N.T. writer except Luke mentions 
a Roman emperor by name. He mentions Augustus, 
Tiberius, and Claudius (Luke ui. 1, ii. 1; Acts xi. 28, 
Xvili. 2), and when he says that the famine prophesied in 
the Church in Antioch took place under Claudius (Acts 
xi. 28), he implies that the prophecy was made in the time 
of Caligula, Claudius’ predecessor (Part XI.). The decrees 
of Augustus (Luke ii. 1) and of Claudius (Acts xviii. 2) 
affect the history of Christianity. This is not something 
existing only in the realm of pious fancy. It connects 
itself chronologically with a definite year in the reign of 
Tiberius (Luke ii. 1). This impression of the thoroughly 
real character of Christianity is strengthened by the men- 
tion of all the rulers throughout the region which was the 
scene of the gospel history (Luke iii. 1-2), and which after 
the fall of Jerusalem was ruled by Agrippa 1. (Schiirer, 
i. 594 [Eng. trans. 1. ii, 201]). The reader must have 
known that Quirinius was the governor of Syria (Luke 
ii. 2) and Gallio the governor of Achaia (Acts xviii. 12), 
since their governorships are mentioned in order to fix 
dates, which is not true in the case of Sergius Paulus 
(xiii. 7). In general it will be noticed that the number 
of proper names in Luke is much larger than in the other 
Gospels, and that these names include not only those of 
persons in political life and of actors in the narrative, but 
also of numerous persons whose position is entirely sub- 
ordinate (n. 20). This reveals the investigator who has 
taken great pains to inform himself regarding the details 
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of the history he records, and also the story-teller who 
strove to bring his characters out of the shadows of 
uncertain tradition into the clear light of reality. 

The author's purpose fully to win over to Christianity 
a Gentile who was still outside the Church but favourably 
inclined to Christianity, shows itself in various ways. Such 
@ purpose imposed upon the Christian historian a certain 
reserve. He could not use throughout the sonorous 
language of the Church, but was under the necessity of 
handling the material objectively, as it were, and retaining 
in his narrative a certain secular tone. Luke does, how- 
ever, employ the language of the Church when frequently 
in his narrative he calls Jesus 6 «vpios, a usage not to be 
found in Matthew and Mark (n. 21). But this simply 
shows that Luke was not one of the eye-witnesses of the 
gospel history who was in daily intercourse with Jesus, 
but that through their preaching he became one of the 
members of the Church which accepted Jesus as its Lord. 
On the other hand, he represents persons in personal inter- 
course with Jesus as addressing Him by His name, ’Incod 
(above, p. 37 f.), and in six instances he uses émurtdra, which ° 
does not occur in the other Gospels, and which is not an 
ecclesiastical word (v. 5, viii. 24, 45, ix. 33, 49, xvil. 18). 
This replaces the Hebrew Rabbi, which Luke statedly 
avoids, and is used as the equivalent of Siddonare, which 
occurs very frequently, and «épue, which is only sparingly 
used. 

Luke’s very meagre account of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, which early led to the introduction of whole- 
sale interpolations in Luke xxii. 16-20 (above, p. 39 f}, 
is to be explained only by the assumption that the narra- 
tive was intended for a non-Christian. The word spoken 
in connection with the distribution of the bread, “‘ This is 
My body,” could impress such a person only as a profound 
figure. The single word which, according to the genuine 
text of Luke, Jesus spoke as He distributed the cup, 
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contained no reference to His blood, and consequently 
suggested no mystery. Heathen slanders associated with 
the Christian teaching concerning the Lord’s Supper are 
very ancient. ‘Pliny, in his report to Trajan, speaks as 
if such slanders were common, but not confirmed by his 
judicial inquiries. Although we cannot prove that these 
slanders were current as early as the time when Luke was 
written, it may be assumed that this was the case, or 
rather it may be inferred from Luke’s account. But even 
if this were not so, it is entirely conceivable that Luke 
should hesitate to unveil this deepest mystery of Christian 
worship before the eyes of one who was uninitiated, and 
that he should hesitate to make a remark about eating the 
body and drinking the blood of Jesus which might arouse 
the suspicion of one who was still outside the Church. 
In thus guarding the mystery Luke betrays his Greek 
character, and the fact that he is writing for Greeks. 
This shows itself also in very many other directions. 
Without in any way eliminating the Israelitish char- 
acter of the beginnings of the history of Christianity 
(n. 22), Luke emphasises strongly from the very first the 
umversal significance of Jesus. That Jesus was born in 
the city of David was brought about by a decree of the 
emperor, who, however, had no thought of this result, so 
that it was really due to the overruling providence of God 
(ii. 1). Angels proclaim the glory of God, who through 
His Anointed One is to establish peace over the whole earth 
among men of good-will (ii. 14). Simeon, wholly under 
the dominance of thoroughly Jewish ideas and forms, 
prophesies for the child a saving and enlightening in- 
fluence upon all peoples (ii. 31f.). Only in Luke iii. 4-6 
is the quotation of the prophecy of Isaiah, which is always 
associated with the Baptist, continued so as to include 
the verse in which the salvation announced by John is 
described as a salvation for all flesh (iii. 6, cf. John xvii. 2). 
The descent of the Son of David and Son of God is carried 
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back beyond Abraham to Adam and even to God Himself. 
The coming of Jesus marks not only the consummation of 
the history of Israel, but the consummation of the history 
of the race, and the divine sonship of men established in 
creation finds its consummation in the divine sonship of 
Jesus (iii. 23-38, cf. Acts xvil. 28, 31). The account in 
iv. 1-13, which is thus introduced, shows how Jesus as 
the second Adam overcame the temptation by which the 
first Adam fell. With manifest fondness he writes of 
the Gentile whose faith was great (vii. 2-10), and of the 
merciful and grateful Samaritans (x. 33, xvii. 16). Palate 
is presented in a light which is in no way more favourable 
than that in which he is portrayed in the other Gospels 
(cf. xiii. 1, xxiii. 25; Acts 1. 28, iv. 27), but the thrice 
repeated witness of this Gentile to Jesus’ innocence is 
much more strongly emphasised than in Matthew and 
Mark (xxiii. 4, 14, 15, 22; Acts iii 13). Besides this we 
have the testimony of the Gentile centurion in xxii. 47, 
which seems to be told here in a form more historically 
probable than in Matt. xxvii. 54; Mark xv. 39. In Acts 
viii. 5—-xi. 18, Luke describes at length how the natural 
hesitation of the older apostles to turn to the Samaritans 
and then to the Gentiles was overcome by the providence 
of God, and in Acts xv. he shows how the freedom of the 
Gentile Christians from the law was championed by the 
Gentile missionaries and acknowledged by the original 
apostles and the mother Church. J esus command to 
preach the gospel to all peoples upon earth (Luke xxiv. 
Pee neta 8, ix) 15, cf. 39, i 25) is not here obscured 
by words which are open to misinterpretation and harsh 
in tone, as we find in Matt. x. 5, xv. 21-28; Mark vii. 
24-30. Frequently practical piety, honesty, and chari- 
tableness are declared to be preparations for greater bless- 
ing among the Gentiles (Luke vii. 2-5; Acts x. 2-4, 35, 
xiii. 7) as well as among the Jews (Luke 1. 6, ii. 25, 36f,, 
xix. 8, xxiii. 50, ef. Acts xvii. 11), and the humane dis- 
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position even of those who have no close relation to the 
gospel is recognised (Acts xix. 31, xxvii. 3, 48, xxviii. 2, 7). 
Sometimes also the official integrity of individuals is 
simply related without special attention being called to 
it (Acts xviii. 12-17, xix. 85-41, xxv. 1-26, 32, as dis- 
tinguished from xxiv. 24-27). 

On the other hand, Luke, in much stronger colours 
than any other evangelist, depicts Jesus as the friend and 
Saviour of those most deeply sunk in sin and farthest 
astray, and represents penitent humility as the way of 
salvation (Luke v. 8, 29-32, vil. 29, 34, 37-50, xv. 1-33, 
Xvill. 9-14, xix. 7-10, xxiii. 39-43). A Greek who read 
the parables in chap. xv. would necessarily apply them to 
men like himself rather than to the Jews. While such 
a reader might be astonished, he would nevertheless be 
impressed by the fact that the great ascetic and mighty 
prophet John preached an almost trivial morality (iii. 
10-14), and that Jesus, who was free from any gloomy 
asceticism (v. 33-39, vil. 34, xili. 26), manifested deep 
sympathy with all human sufferings even when the sufferer 
was guilty (vii. 18, xiii, 15f., xix. 41-44, xxiii. 28, ef. 
ver. 34), avoided all narrow and violent fanaticism (ix. 
49f., 54f., xxii 50f.), and always in word and deed 
preached a brotherly love which transcended the cere- 
monial scruples of Judaism and went beyond the national 
bounds (vi. 6-11, 27-36, x. 25-87, xi. 41-46, xiii. 10-17, 
xiv. 1-6, xvii. 11-19, xix. 7-10). There are also instances 
where Jesus enjoins good manners and refinement in social 
intercourse (vil. 44-46, x. 5-11, xiv. 7-10, 12-14, xx. 46f, 
ef. xil. 37, but also xvii. 7-10). The choice and arrange- 
ment of material suggests a writer of kindred spirit with 
the man who wrote Phil. iv. 8 (n. 23). 

No single moral obligation is so richly and variously 
illustrated as that indicated by the words poverty and 
wealth. In addition to the account of the rich young 
man, the story of the widow with the mites, and several 
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sayings about benevolence which are to be found also in 
Matthew and Mark (Luke vi. 30-36, xii. 33, xviii. 18-30, 
xxi. 1-4), the instances recorded in vi. 24, x1. 41, xii. 
13-21, xiv. 12-14, 16-24 (as regards this point not to be 
compared with Matt. xxii. 2-10), xvi. 1-31, xix. 2-10, 
are found only in Luke. Only in Luke xvi. 9, 11 is the 
Aramaic word mamona, which was current in Antioch 
(vol. i. 18), modified by the adjective unrighteous, and in 
xix. 8 an example is given to show by how great un- 
righteousness many riches are accumulated. Jesus refuses 
to have anything to do with the legal side of questions 
about property (xii. 13-15), in order that He may lay 
greater weight upon the moral use of earthly possessions, 
especially when these are great. _Luke has portrayed for 
all time in a striking and incomparable manner that con- 
fidence in riches devoted solely to one’s own service which 
is so foolish because of the uncertainty of human life (xii. 
16-21); the complete absorption of the rich in luxurious 
living with their accompanying heartlessness towards the 
poor and sorely afflicted brother at their door (xvi. 19-31); 
the power of riches even over men of noble spirit and men 
who strive after eternal things (xviii. 18-30); a magic 
influence which can be broken only by the power of God. 
“ Woe to the rich,” he says, who find their satisfaction in 
this life, who give themselves up to the quiet enjoyment 
of life’s comfort, and who are always sure of being treated 
with deference on every side (vi. 24-26). But through 
God’s power it is possible even for these (xviil. 27, ef. iui. 8) 
not only to realise the fact that man’s life does not consist 
in riches (xii. 15), and that possessions are only an un- 
important good, bestowed for a short time and not really 
belonging to the possessor (xvi. 9-12), but also to be freed 
from the bondage of mammon (xvi. 13). The use of 
money for the benefit of one’s neighbour is proof that a 
man possesses the state of mind which leads into the 
kingdom of God (xviii. 22, xvi. 9); it sanctifies also his 
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earthly life (xi. 41). This generosity is not one of the 
works of which the Pharisees boast (xviii. 12, cf. xi. 42, 
xvi. 14, xx. 47), but is found in the wealthy tax-gatherer 
(xix. 8) and the poverty-stricken widow (xxi. 1-4). Love 
to Jesus is manifested in the same way (viii. 3, cf. xxii. 
50-53). This very spirit was exercised on a large scale 
by the early Church (Acts ii. 44f., iv. 32-37, vi. 1-6, 
ix. 36-39). It was also a bond of union between the 
Gentile Church and the mother Church (xi. 28-80, xii. 25, 
xxiv. 17). It is commended in the case of the Gentile 
Cornelius (x. 2-4, 31, 35, cf. Luke vii. 5). The love of 
money, of which a fearful example was not wanting in the 
early Church (Acts v. 1-11), had no influence on the first 
preachers of the gospel (viii. 20, xx. 31-34). Possessing 
no money, they were yet rich in God (Acts iii. 6, cf. Luke 
Xli. 21), and observed the word of their Master, ‘‘To give 
is more blessed than to receive” (Acts xx. 25). Instead 
of scenting in this social morality which pervades both the 
books of Paul’s disciple, Luke, a residuum of Ebonism 
(n. 24), it is more natural to assume that here also Luke 
has in mind the fact that his work is intended for Theo- 
philus, a Gentile of high position, and also, according to 
trustworthy tradition the owner of a large house in 
Antioch (above, p. 5, n. 5), before the gate of which 
it is very possible that a Lazarus may sometimes have 
lingered. 

It was also important in writing to men, of whom Luke 
chose Theophilus as a type, to point out that Christ and 
Christianity stood in no hostile relation to the State. In 
striking contrast to Jesus’ recognition of the obligation to 
pay taxes (xx. 20-26), stand the false accusations of the 
Sanhedrin that Jesus refused to pay tribute and was re- 
bellious against the authority of the State (xxiii. 2, 5, 14), 
which are related by no other evangelist with so much 
fulness as by Luke, to which also he alone refers at an 
earlier point in the narrative (xx. 20). But the falsity of 
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these particular charges is proved by the thrice repeated 
acknowledgment of His innocence by Pilate, an acknow- 
ledgment which is based upon the testimony of king 
Herod (xxiii. 4, 14-15, 22). It was only the weakness 
of this Roman official’s character, whose attitude was 
sometimes that of violence against the Jews (xiii. 1) and 
sometimes that of false compliance with their will, which 
led him to give over to their fanaticism the Jesus who, by 
his own confession as well as by the confession of other 
Gentiles (xxiii. 47), was righteous, while he released a 
robber and murderer in His place (xxiii. 25). But even 
among the “transgressors with whom He was reckoned ” 
(xxii. 87),—the criminals between whom He was crucified, 
—there was one to confess that Jesus was innocent of 
all offence against the civil law and to acknowledge His 
future kingship (xxiii. 39-43). Personal interests led 
the rulers of the Jews (Acts iv. 1-7, 13, v. 28) first to 
reprimand the apostles, then to imprison and scourge 
them. The first martyr’s blood was shed through the 
testimony of a false witness and by a tumultuous pro- 
ceeding which violated (John xviii. 31) existing laws (see 
Acts vi. 11-14, vii. 54-60). In order to win the favour 
of the Jews by posing as a protector of their religion, the 
bigoted Agrippa 1., who shortly thereafter lost his life in 
an attempt to deify himself in heathen fashion, murdered 
James the son of Zebedee, while Peter escaped his hand 
only by a miracle (chap. xii.). On several occasions Paul 
was accused and unjustly treated on the ground that he 
taught doctrines hostile to the Roman government (xvi. 
_ 21-23, 35-89, xvii. 7-9, xviii. 13). Likewise his opposi- 
tion to heathen idolatry (xix. 26 ff.) and his alleged 
hostility to Judaism and Jewish ceremonials (xxi. 28, 
xxiv. 1-9) often involved him in danger, and finally led 
to a long imprisonment. Repeatedly he saved himself 
from worse treatment by appeal to his Roman citizenship, 
and compelled the officials to apologise for their encroach- 
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ments upon the law (xvi. 37, 38), or to seek escape from 
the consequences of their action by perverting their official 
reports (xxii. 24-29, xxiii. 25-30). It was the unworthy 
dependence upon his Jewish wife and the Jewish people of 
the procurator Felix, who was as base as he was low born, 
and to whose infamous immorality and unrighteousness 
Luke calls attention (xxiv. 25; cf. Schiirer, i. 571f [Hng. 
trans. I. ii. 174]), which led him unjustly to prolong Paul’s 
case (xxiv. 24-26). On the other hand, where Paul had 
to do with honourable officials, who were of more dis- 
tinguished birth and more noble culture, such as Gallio 
(xviii. 12-17) and Porcius Festus (xxv. 11-xxvi. 32), he 
was treated with impartiality and was protected against 
the fanaticism of the Jews. Several Asiarchs in Ephesus, 
representatives of the emperor cult, even showed him 
favour (xix. 31). While king Agrippa 11., in pure irony, 
declares himself inclined to accept Christianity (xxvi. 28), 
the “intelligent” proconsul of Cyprus, who bore the same 
name as the apostle, really received a deep impression of 
the truth, although we cannot say how lasting this im- 
pression was (xiii. 7-12). 

After all the cheering experiences, all the divine inter- 
positions and deliverances of the second book, the reader 
would expect nothing else than to find in a third book the 
account of new victories for the good cause of the gospel 
in Rome and in the Roman empire. There is to be no 
escape from persecution (xiv. 22). As regards this point 
the prophecy at the beginning (Luke ii. 34) corresponds 
literally to the historical statement at the close (Acts 
XXvili. 22). Opposition is not to be confined to words. 
The blood of martyrs will also be shed, as it has been from 
the beginning, but the true minister of the word does 
not allow this to hinder his course or to dishearten him 
(xx. 24, xxi. 18), but with every new station reached he 
gains new courage (xxviii. 15). It has often been re- 
marked that Acts is pervaded by a joyful spirit; but this 
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is just as true of the Gospel (n. 25). This work also was 
suited to make a favourable impression upon an educated 
_ Greek whose keen interest in the gospel has been already 
awakened. 
| Although enough has been said to prove the symmetry 
of the plan and the unity of the entire work, as regards 
the latter point we have independent evidence from the 
agreement as to the manner in which the material is 
handled in Luke and in Acts. If Luke iii. 2 gives the 
impression that in Pilate’s procuratorship Annas shared 
the high-priesthood with Caiaphas, and was the more 
influential of the two, the same is true of Acts iv. 6. 
The dmoypady of Luke ii. 1-3 is referred to again in Acts 
v. 37 by the same name. The identity of the two is not 
affected by the fact that in the latter passage the taxing is 
described as the one famous taxing, and hence as the only 
one of its kind, whereas in Luke ii. 2 it is spoken of as if 
it were a first taxing ; for the expression in Luke does not 
necessarily mean more than that such a taxing had never 
before taken place in Palestine. There was no occasion 
in Luke ii. 2 to mention the insurrection headed by Judas. 
But Luke shows that he was familiar with the then exist- 
ing party of the Zealots, not only in Acts i. 13 but also in 
Luke vi. 15, and he is the only one of the gospel writers 
to designate them by their Greek name which is found in 
both books (n. 26). The story of how the tetrarch Herod 
took part in Jesus’ trial, and especially of how he and 
Pilate were made friends through their common relation 
to Jesus, found only in Luke xxii. 6-12, 15, prepares 
the way for Acts iv. 27, a passage which would be quite 
unintelligible without this preceding narrative. Other 
references in Acts to the gospel history agree entirely with 
the accounts in the Gospel (Acts iii. 13 £ = Luke xxiii. 16; 
Acts x. 41=Luke xxiv. 41f.). Although Luke does not 
in any way represent the work of Jesus as confined to 
Galilee (above, p. 64 and § 63), yet in both book she 
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emphasises the fact that the whole gospel movement had 
its beginning in Galilee, spreading thence over the whole 
of Judea, z.e. Palestine (Luke xxiii. 5; Acts x. 37; cf. 
Luke iv. 14, xxii. 59, xxiii. 49; Acts i. 11, ii 7, xiii. 31). 
In the two lists of the apostles (Luke vi. 14-16; Acts 
i. 13) the names are not given in exactly the same order, 
but both agree, as against Matthew and Mark, in men- 
tioning a “IovSas "IaxaSov (Judas [the son] of James), 
who does not appear at all in Matthew or Mark under 
this name (but cf. John xiv. 22). They also agree in 
placing this name after that of Simon, whom Luke alone 
calls a Zealot, using the Greek name of the party in both 
passages. Luke is the only evangelist who says explicitly 
that Jesus called the Twelve, apostles (vi. 13), but it is 
also Luke who teaches in various ways that Jesus did not 
intend the preaching of the gospel to be confined to those 
especially called to be preachers. As at the beginning we 
find the angels (i. 19, i. 10) and the Baptist (iii. 18) 
preachers of the gospel, so the apostles are told not to 
forbid anyone to preach who is working in Jesus’ name, 
even though he is not of their own number (ix. 49f.). 
Jesus Himself commands others also to proclaim the king- 
dom of God (ix. 60), and sends before Him into all cities 
and places as heralds of His preaching “ other seventy,” 
who afterwards return rejoicing because of the success of 
their work (x. 1-20; n. 27). This may partially explain 
the fact that in Luke i. 2, where another would have used 
simply of aéotodo even at the risk of inaccuracy, Luke 
chooses an expression which includes persons not apostles, 
and calls to mind those who did not become ministers of 
the word until well on in the course of the history which 
he is setting forth. All this is preparatory to the account 
of how, in fact, men who did not belong to the apostolic 
circle, and who had received no special commission to 
preach, opened the way for missionary work, becoming 
the forerunners of the apostles just as the Seventy were 
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of the Lord (Acts viii. 5-40, xi. 19-21, cf. vi. 5, xxi. 8). 
It is also preparatory to the account of the rise of a 
new apostolate coexistent with that of the Twelve, whose 
number was kept intact (Acts i. 15-26), by which the 
gospel was rapidly carried beyond the limits within which 
the Twelve were confined by their immediate calling (Acts 
ix. 3-80, xu. 2ff., xiv. 4, 14). 

Luke’s work shows great variety in regard to language 
and style; but these are not differences as between the 
two books, of which the work consists, but are to be 
observed just as much in the Gospel as in Acts. Since 
these differences are probably to be explained, partly from 
the character of the language in the sources used, partly 
from the different character of the subjects treated, they 
may be appropriately discussed in connection with the 
investigations which follow (§§ 61, 62). It hardly needs 
‘to be proved in detail that, notwithstanding the differ- 
ences of style which exist between separate parts of the 
work, there is a large number of peculiar words and 
phrases to be found throughout both books, so that from 
the point of view of the language also the unity of the 
work is demonstrated (n. 28). 

Against all the discussions of the purpose of Acts, 
which take into consideration only the second book of 
Luke’s work,—assuming that a somewhat external con- 
nection exists between it and the first book,—stand first 
of all the prologue, when this is correctly interpreted, and 
likewise many of the considerations, some of them old, 
others new, which have been adduced above. In parti- 
cular, there is no longer any necessity of disproving in 
detail the hypothesis of the school of Baur, by which it 
is assumed that the writer of Acts set out with the inten- 
tion of harmonising the unreconciled and irreconcilable 
differences in the apostolic Church, by perverting facts in 
his narrative and intentionally adding fictitious elements 
(n. 29). One could wish, however, that those who admit 
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that this hypothesis cannot be accepted in its entirety 
would purge out the remnants of the old leaven that 
remain. Whatever details in the premises of this inter- 
pretation may require refutation will be discussed in 
§§ 62, 63. On the other hand, points in which the 
hypothesis is correct are explained by the purpose which 
the author actually claimed to have had in view through- 
out the entire work. A polemical writing produced in 
the midst of a heated contest and under great stress like 
Galatians, naturally employs language different from that 
used in an historical work designed to set forth the same 
facts perhaps twenty years later. If Luke had introduced 
into his account of the great struggle for the independence 
of the Gentile Church, and for its freedom from the law, 
the excited moods of those who actually participated in 
the struggle, he would simply have betrayed his unfitness 
to be an historian of Christianity. In a work intended 
for a man like Theophilus, who was still outside the 
Church, this would have been particularly unwise, and 
calculated to defeat the very end for which the work was 
intended. There are occasions when Luke does not con- 
ceal the fact that good Christians could differ with Paul 
(Acts xv. 37-39), and reserves his own judgment as to 
who was the more to blame. But with regard to the 
burning question of the age, Luke reports more clearly 
than is done in any of the Pauline letters, how the oppo- 
nents of the apostle, whose Pharasaic origin Luke alone 
records (Acts xv. 5), were severely and clearly rebuked by 
all the authorities of the Church (Acts xv. 10, 19, 24). 
Luke understands better than does the Roman who de- 
clared this to be his purpose (Tacitus, Ann. i. 1), the 
meaning of tradere sine ira et studio. 


1. (P. 41.) Zeller (Die AG nach Inhalt und Ursprung krit. wnters., 1854 
S. 460, 516) declares it to be practically beyond question that “the greeting 2 
of this entire work, which consists of two parts, contained “the name of the 
author,” i.e, of the alleged author, “Luke.” But he says nothing further of 
the form and contents of this title. Blass (Acta ap., ed. maj., 1895, p. 2) 
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proposes as the title of Acts, Aovka "Avrioyéws mpds Oedpirov Adyos B’, and 
for the Gospel a similar title only with Adyos a’. But is it conceivable that 
Luke should have given a work dealing with so great a subject such a 
meaningless title as this, which deserved to be lost? On the other hand, 
if he actually chose a better one, why has it not been preserved, like the 
titles of Matt., Mark, and Rev.? In antiquity the title was not such an 
essential and unalterable part of a book as in later times, especially since 
the invention of printing. The fact that the titulus or index was attached 
to the outside of the closed roll (Birt, Das Antike Buchwesen, 8. 66) rendered 
its fate all the more precarious. Our ignorance as to what title Josephus 
gave or meant to give his Bellum jud. is not due to the loss of the original 
title. Josephus himself quotes the work under different titles in Ant. i. 
11. 4, xiii. 3. 3, 5. 9, 10.6; Vita, 74, as do also the ancient writers and the 
MSS. of Josephus’ work (cf. Niese, ed. maj. vi. pref. § 1 and p. 3). We are 
familiar with the correspondence between Augustine and Jerome concerning 
the title of the Vir. Iil., which was still unsettled ten or twelve years after 
the appearance of the work (Jerome, Lp. ]xvii. 2, cxii. 3; Vall. i. 403, 738). 
Least of all was a formal title necessary in the case of a writing which was 
designed and given out by the author as a private document, with no expecta- 
tion that it would have wider circulation. The writing of another Antiochian, 
which in this respect was similar to Luke’s work, was given in the tradition 
the meaningless title GcopiAov mpds Avrddvkor a’ f 7’. 

2. (P. 42.) Cf. the present writer’s lecture, ‘‘ Der Geschichtschreiber und 
sein Stoff im NT.,” Z/KW, 1888, 8. 581-596, especially S. 590f. Josephus 
wrote his Antiquities at the instigation of his fellow historians, one of whom 
was Epaphroditus (Ant. i. procem. 1, mentioned in the third person), to 
whom the completed work is dedicated in the closing words of the Appendix 
(Vita, 76, xpdricte dvdpdv "Eradpdduire), as are also the two books, c. Apion, 
i. 1,ii.1. At the close of the latter work, ii. 41, the writing is declared to be 
intended also for those who, like Epaphroditus, desire to ascertain the truth 
concerning Judaism. ‘Cf. the dedication and prefaces of Irenzus, especially 
i. pref. § 2-8, iii. pref. § 1; Melito in Eus. H. £. iv. 26.18; Artemidor. 
Interpretation of dreams [?Ove:poxprrted], iv., with reference to the books i.-iii., 
dedicated to a certain Cassius Maximus who is called xpdrioros. 

3. (P. 42.) Kpdrucros is used as a title of the governor of Palestine (Acts 
xxiii. 26, xxiv. 3, xxvi. 25), of the proconsuls of the large provinces (C. I. Gr. 
Nos. 1072, 1073 ; Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus, Inscr. of the Odeum, Nos. 3, 4; 
Dioscorides, Mat. Med. i. procem. ed. Sprengel, p. 4) and other high officials 
(Berl. digypt. Urk., Bd. i. 373, ii. 373 in the index under dicatoddrns, Siorxnrns, 
émapxos, émorparnyos emirporos, and above, p. 6, n. 5), but it is also used 
_ to designate other men of distinction (cf. n. 2). Josephus uses interchange- 

- ably, in addressing Epaphroditus, xpdricre dvdpav (Vita, 76; c. Apion, i. 1), 
ryudraré pot, ii. 1 (cf. Ant. xx. 1. 2), and simply "Eradpddire, ii. 41. In 
Christian literature we find in Epist. ad Diognetwm, xpdricre Acdyvynre 
addressed to a pagan, according to the older view the teacher of Marcus 
Aurelius; and in the dialogue of Methodius, de Resurr. 33, 54 (Bonwetsch, 
pp. 122, 166) we have xpdriore Ocdpure addressed to the judge of a debate. 
In addressing one another, the early Christians used either the simple name 
as in 1 Tim. vi. 20; Iren, Hp. ad Florinwm in Eus. H. E. v. 20, or employed 
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distinctively Christian attributives, such as ddekpé (Philem. 20), yvnote 
avtvye (Phil. iv. 3) ’Ovncinm ro ddeAPs (Melito in Eus. H. £. iv. 26. 13), 
dyarnré (Iren. i. pref. § 2, and in the prefaces of all the books that follow), 
dyamrnré pov adeApée Oeddidre (Hippol. de Antichr.i.). By the beginning of the 
third century, secular titles, such as xvpe and the like, had come into use also 
among Christians; Alex. Hieros. in Eus. H. E. vi. 11. 6; pseudo-Petr. ad 
Jac., greeting and conclusion; Afric. ad Oriy. (Delarue, i. 10), although in 
the reply (p. 12) Origen uses the Christian form of address. 

4, (P. 43.) Since Luke construes carnyeioda (Acts xxi. 21, 24) and fyos 
(Luke iv. 37) with epi rivos, there is no reason for construing i. 4 in any 
other way than: riv dodddesav Trav Adyov wept Sv KatnynOns, nor for under- 
standing the verb otherwise than to mean a report, rumour, which one has 
heard ; cf. Philo, Leg. ad Cat. xxx. The word in itself does not mean formal 
instruction, but the hearing or telling of something which the hearer has not 
previously known (cf. Jos. Veta, 65). Thus in Acts xviii. 25 the word does 
not, as in Gal. vi. 6; 1 Cor. xiv. 19 (cf. Rom. ii. 18), mean catechetical in- 
struction, since, at that time, Apollos had not received the baptism of the 
Church, nor had he as yet come into any contact with the organised Church, 
but indicates only the fact that he had become acquainted with Christianity 
in a general way. On the other hand, his introduction by Aquila into the 
knowledge of Christianity as held by the Church, is called an dxpiBéorepor 
éxridecOa, Acts xviii. 26. The relation which the communication of Luke 
to Theophilus bore to the latter’s previous knowledge is the same. The 
latter use of the word to mean the instruction which had conversion in view, 
and was preparatory to baptism, which is found in 2 Clem. xvii. 1; Acta 
Thecle, xxxix., may have been suggested by passages like Luke i. 4; Acts 
xviii. 25. Eus. Ecloge Proph. (ed. Gaisford, p. 3) construes Luke i. 4 in this 
sense, which is as yet foreign to the N.T. 

5. (P. 44.) Lagarde (Psalterium Hieronymi, 1874, p. 165) felt the state- 
ment of Luke’s reasons for writing in Luke i. 1 to be so awkward that he 
made this the main reason for his hypothesis, that Luke is here imitating 
the preface of the physician Dioscorides (circa, 40 to 70 a.D.) to his work 
mept tds tarpixjs, in which he attempts to show that, notwithstanding the 
numerous writers, ancient and modern, on the same subject, his own work 
is not superfluous, because the work of the former was not complete, while 
the latter drew largely from mere hearsay, not from their own experience 
(ed. Sprengel, i. 1f.). It is, of course, possible that Luke had read this 
work by a contemporary and a member of the same profession. But the 
resemblance between the two dedications is slight. Words like avrowia, 
dxpiBys, and their derivatives are not so distinctive in character as to prove 
familiarity on Luke’s part with Dioscorides in particular. It is, however, 
true that, throughout his entire work, Luke’s language does show the most 
striking resemblance to that of the medical writers from Hippocrates to 
Galen, as has been conclusively shown by Hobart (see n. 28 and § 62, n. 5). 
This is noticeably true in the prologue. Hippocrates and Galen use, like 
Luke, the thoroughly medical word éemiyepeiv (found in the N.T. only in 
Luke i. 1; Acts ix. 29, xix. 13) with ypddev, and Galen construes it with 
dveheivy exactly as in Acts ix. 29 (Hobart, 87, 210). This verb occurs 21 
times in Luke, and elsewhere in the N.T. only thrice (not including the 
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use of the derivative dvaipeous in Acts viii.1). Hobart (87-90, 229, 250f.) 
cites from Galen not less than 11 instances of avromrns yevdpuevos, yiverbat, 
yevérOau, 2 instances of axpiBds mapaxoAovdeivy, and numerous instances of 
dujynois, both from medical essays and historical works. One of Galen’s 
dedications (ed. Kiihn, xiv. 210, rotrdév aoe rov mepi ris Onpraxis Adyov 
dxptBas e€erdoas dmavra, dpwre Uiowv, orovdaiws €moinaa), Hobart 
(251) compares to the prologue of Luke (ef. also Acts i. 1). For the struc- 
ture of the sentence, cf. Jos. Bell. i. procem. 1, émeid) . . . dvaypdpovow . 
mpovbéuny eyo... abyynoacOa ; § 6 éresdnmep Kai Iovdaiwy modXoi xrA., but 
especially Acts xv. 24f. éweidy jxovoaper . . . Cofev nyiv. Christians of a 
later period very often imitated the Prologue of Luke; eg. Athanasius in 
his 39th Easter Epistle (see Epist. fest. 39 in the writer’s edition, Grundriss, 
S. 87. 9ff.), to a certain extent also Palladius, Hist. Lausiaca (Texts and 
Studies), ed. Butler, p. 9. 1, 10; Epiphan. Mon., ed. Dressel, p. 45, in the life 
of Andrea. 

6. (Pp. 44, 45.) Origen, in Hom. i. in Luc. (Delarue, iii. 933, cf. the Greek 
text GK, ii. 627), followed by Eus. H. £. iii. 24.15 and Athan. Epist. fest. 39, 
in misinterpreting éveyeipnoay, understands wemAnpopopypevar as a stronger 
form of remorevpévov, but neither of them explains adequately the transfer- 
ence of the word from its association with the person of Luke (aemAnpodpépyro 
kal ovdev édicraée) to the things of which he was convinced. This, moreover, 
cannot be explained. With morevecOa, mapadivocOa, émirpeneoOa, and 
similar words only the reverse transfer of the passive construction occurs, 
namely, from the thing which is entrusted, delivered, committed, to the person 
to whom something is entrusted, committed, or permitted, who is charged 
with something, etc. (eg. Rom. vi. 17; vol. i. 374, n. 8). Even more im- 
possible is the interpretation first advocated by Lessing (ed. Maltzahn, xi. 
2. 135), which he endeavoured to support by the assumption of a Hebraism. 
According to this view, Luke would have called the facts of the gospel history 
“ Things which have been fulfilled,” because in them O.T. prophecies were 
fulfilled, instead of saying that the prophecies had been fulfilled by these 
facts. With reference to this interpretation it may be remarked : (1) Luke 
does not use Hebraisms in the prologue. (2) When speaking of the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy he uses regularly the usual mAnpody (i. 20, iv. 21, xxiv. 44; 
Acts i. 16, iii. 18, xiii. 27), occasionally redety (xviii. 31, xxii. 37; Acts xiii. 29), 
once mAnaOqvai (Luke xxi. 22). (3) The thought that the O.T. prophecy is ful- 
filled in the gospel history is not at all fundamental in Luke. (4) Leaving 
out of account the illogical substitution of the facts fulfilling the prophecies 
for the prophecies being fulfilled, it would be difficult for any reader to 
understand the expression standing at the beginning of the book, where as 
yet no mention has been made of prophetic prediction, while to a Gentile 
like Theophilus it would be entirely unintelligible. If it is impossible to 
construe the verb Anpopopeiy with a personal object (or a AnpopopetaOar 
with a personal subject, Rom. iv. 21, xiv. 5; Col. iv. 12; Eccles. viii. 11; 
Berl. dgypt. Urk. No. 665, whence the word mdnpodopia), the only other con- 
struction possible is rAnpoopeivy with an impersonal object, the same as in 
2 Tim. iv. 5 (=Acts xii. 25, xiv. 26); 2 Tim. iv. 17 (=Col. i. 25; Rom. 
xy. 19); also Herm. Mand, ix. 2. It is to be taken as a rhetorical synonym 
for mAnpoiv (Luke vii. 1, “after he had finished speaking”; Acts xiii. 25, 
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xix. 21; 2 Cor. x. 6; Rev. iii. 2). Luke is fond of such formations, eg. 
redeopopeiv, Luke viii. 14; rporodopeiv, Acts xiii. 18; edgopeiv, Luke xii. 16 
(used only by Luke) ; xaprodopeiv, Luke viii. 15. Used in this connection, 
mdnpopopeiv, like mAnpodv, always means “to carry through to the end,” 
“to bring to an end,” not as Wuttig affirms (Das joh. Ev. wnd seine 
Abfassungszett, 1897, S. 60), “to make complete” in the sense of “to 
supplement.” Wuttig introduces a manifest change in the sense when he 
substitutes (S. 61) the meaning “to complete by the addition of a supple- 
ment”; for, while the object of sAnpodv or mAnpopopeiy may be the things 
incomplete without this act or transaction (service, vocation, life, discourse, 
preaching of the gospel, and the like), it can never be these things, words, 
acts, etc., which are added to those already existent in order to make them 
complete. Wuttig’s desire in this way to derive the idea that the traditions 
which Luke and the zrodAoi worked over into literary form were ‘‘added as 
a supplement to complete” the facts which had already been earlier reduced 
to literary form in the Fourth Gospel, is impossible of fulfilment; for it 
could never be said of past events which are here spoken of as the object 
of literary work on the part of many, and indirectly of Luke, that they were 
added as a supplement to the already existing Gospel of the eye-witnesses 
or of one eye-witness ; but only of the oral accounts concerning these events 
by the eye-witnesses and the written records made by their disciples. But 
Luke says nothing about an existing written Gospel of the eye-witnesses, nor 
of its completion by oral accounts of the same witnesses and by the writings 
of the roAAoi. 

7. (P. 46.) The adverbial dx’ dpyijs must be taken with the yevdpevor 
which concludes the characterisation of the original witnesses. It is likewise 
impossible to construe the phrase with atrémra: alone and not also with 
omnpéra, 

8. (P. 48.) There is nothing in the words wapaéidévac and srapddoors 
themselves which determines whether the communication is in oral or written 
form. Itis the function of history to transmit facts to posterity (cf. Polyb. 
ii. 35. 5, els pynuny dye xal rapadocry rots emvywopévors). Concerning the 
historian Jos. remarks (c. Apion, i. 10), det rdv Gros wapadoowy mpdkewr 
aAnOwarv imiexvovpevoy adiroy éricracba ratra mpdrepov dxpiBas,  mapnKodov- 
Onxéra Tois yeyovdow 7) mapa Téy eiddrov muvOavdpevov; cf. Eus. H. E. ii. 
25.2; Dioskor. Mat. Med. in the prefaces to books ii. iii. iv.; in Book v. he 
uses instead dodiddva. Hence rapadiddva (Acts vi. 14) as well as Sddvar 
(John i. 17, vii. 19) can be used of the giving of the law by Moses, who is 
regarded as the author of the written Law (Luke xx. 28; John v. 45-47 ; 
Rom. x. 5). To what has been said above (p. 48) in the light of the context 
of the prologue the following remarks may be added : (1) In Jewish usage 
there is a contrast between the written law and rapadiSévai, rapddoars, teach- 
ings and regulations transmitted orally (Matt. xv. 2, 3,6; Mark vii. 3-13; 
Gal. i. 14; Col. ii. 8, 22). Such tradition is “heard” (Matt. v. 21; John 
xii. 34). (2) Moreover, where the word is used of apostolic teaching and 
advice, this is always oral (1 Cor. xi. 2, 23, xv. 3; Rom. vi.17; 2 Thess. iii. 6 ; 
vol. ii. 372f., 384), where it is not expressly added that this is given in 
written form (2 Thess. ii. 15). (3) Quite apart from the dogmatic contrast 
between Holy Scripture and the less thoroughly authenticated tradition, the 
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idea suggested by wapadiddva is always so entirely that of an oral com- 
munication, that Clement, ¢g. in Hclog. Proph. 27, could write: ov« éypahov 
de of mpeaBirepor pyre dmacyxodelv Bovdpevor thy didacKadixyy ris mapabdcews 
povrida rh epi rd ypapev GAp ppovridu, pyde pay KTr. 

9. (P. 50.) The mistaken interpretation of mapyxodovOnxdre maow by 
early writers (above, p. 6f.), which made Luke a disciple in companionship 
with all the apostles, requires no refutation. Equally impossible is the inter- 
pretation which makes Luke an active witness of all the events which he is 
about to set forth, although this is linguistically possible, when mpdypacu is 
supplied with the correct addition (cf. Jos. c. Apion, ii. 10, see n. 8; or 
what Philo, de Decal. xviii., says about the false witness, that he speaks as 
mapnxodovbnkxas draw). This would make Luke an eye-witness from the 
beginning, which he emphatically declares not to have been the case. 
Further, mapaxoAoveiv means to pursue and follow with the critical and 
apprehending intelligence (Epict. Diss. i. 5. 5, vi. 12, 18, ix. 4, xxvi. 13 and 
14), also with the purpose of historical investigation and exposition (Polyb. i. 
13. 7, iii. 32.2). This is the only meaning which suits dxpyBds. By pera 
médons axpiBelas Trois perépors ypdppact mapaxodovdeiv, J osephus, c. Apion, i. 23, 
means an intelligent study of the O.T. Scriptures. If, when Luke expressed 
his purpose with reference to Theophilus, his plan had included the in- 
vestigations as well as the statement of the results, he would have written 
mapakodovOjnoavre or -cavra ; ci. Acts xv. 25. 

10. (Pp. 53, 54,58.) Of the Fathers, Augustine in particular (Cons. Evv. iv. 
8. 9) claims that the prologue has reference to both of Luke’s books. Among 
the arguments urged against this position the most incomprehensible is that 
Acts would not then begin with another address to Theophilus, which was 
necessary in order to co-ordinate the beginnings of the two books. ‘This is 
practically the position of Overbeck, Introduction to the revision of de 
Wette’s Komm. zur AG, p.xxiA. (1) Acts i. 1 does not contain a second 
prologue, much less an independent prologue, but simply a reference to the 
first part of the author’s work, which serves to connect the second book with 
the first. (2) It is indeed the rule at the beginning of the successive books of 
a large work to insert a short reference to the dedication of the first. book, or 
a new prologue, without the prologue of the first book thereby ceasing to be 
the introduction to the entire work. Examples from the years between 60 
and 200 are Dioscorides, Materia Medica, libri i-v.; Jos. c. Apion, i. and 
ii.; Artemidor. Interpretation of Dreams [’ Ovetpoxprrixa], i.-iii., dedicated to a 
different person than are iv.-v.; Iren. i—v. Very frequently an address is 
also found at the conclusion of separate books or of the entire work, Diose. v. 
p- 828; Jos. c. Apzon, ii. 41; Artemid. i. 82, iii. 66, iv. 84; Iven. i. 31. 3, iv. 
14. 4; cf. also the present writer’s “Studien zu J ustin,” Z/KG, viii. 45f. (3) 
Luke does not say, Luke i. 1, that he has set forth the gospel history, ¢y 
érépo (BiBrio, cvyypdypart, OF perhaps Ady@) or €y erépas, but he calls the 
Gospel 6 mparos Adyos, to which Acts is added as 6 Sevrepos Adyos. Cf. Birt, 
Das antike Buchwesen, 8. 28: “A large work is composed of a number of 
Aéyou.” Of course, it is possible that each one of a number of independent 
writings might be called a Adyos, but such independent writings could not be 
enumerated and called “the first book” and the “second book.” Whether or 
not, when he wrote Luke i, 1-4, Luke knew that the working out of his plan 
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would require a work of several parts, certainly when he wrote Acts i. 1 he 
was aware that his plan had been only partially carried out, and therefore at 
this point he added what followed as a second part of a larger work. He 
betrays this same consciousness where he gives as the subject of the first book, 
rept mdvrov Sv ip£aro 6 Inaois moveiv re kai Siddoxew. This a fourth proof 
(4) of the scope of the prologue. On the basis simply of single passages, like 
Acts ix. 4, or in view of the tendency to consider all gospel preaching as the 
gospel of Christ and the word of the Lord (vol. ii. 377), it would be wrong to 
interpret this phrase to mean that Jesus was the actual subject of all that the 
Apostles did and suffered and taught. On the other hand, the use of #p£aro 
in Acts is not to be considered entirely purposeless, especially in this passage 
where Luke is speaking thoughtfully in his capacity as an author. All that 
Jesus did and said, as set forth in the Gospel, is only the beginning of a 
wider activity (cf. Heb. ii.3). This #péaro stands in contrast to the memdn- 
popopnpéva mpaypara of Luke i. 1, which is intended to cover the subject of 
all Luke’s literary work. In this way the proofs derived from Acts i. 1 con- 
nect themselves naturally with those derived from the preface to the Gospel 
(above, p. 53 f.). 

11. (P. 55.) Xenophon in the Anabasis, like Cesar in the Gallic War 
and Matthew in his Gospel, always speaks of himself in the third person 
(Anad. i. 8. 15, ii. 5. 40, iii, 1. 4, 10,47. The only paragraph in which a 
“we” occurs, vii. 8. 25, is regarded as spurious). In the Memorabilia, on the 
other hand, the author’s “1” occurs from the beginning (i. 1. 1, 3. 1, 4. 2). 
But in the account of a dialogue in which he took part, 1. 3, 8-13, he uses 
EZevopov. Thucydides uses his name from the outset, employing the personal 
pronoun ; so always in speaking of himself in the capacity of a narrator and 
of the source of his knowledge of the events which he records (i. 20. 1, 22. 1, 
ii, 48. 3, v. 26. 4). But when referring to himself as a general, he uses 
consistently the third person, only indicating the identity of the general 
with the author of the book at the first introduction of the name (iv. 104. 4). 
Polybius is familiar with the two forms, but does not maintain the distinc- 
tion strictly. Besides “I” he frequently uses an equivalent “we” (i.1. 1,3f., 
li. 40, 5, iii. 5. 8, 48. 12) ; sometimes he uses “I” when speaking of himself as 
one of the actors (xxxix. 16) ; also remarks about his intentional change of 
“Polybius” to “I” or “we” (xxxvii. 1f.), In the preface of the Jewish War, 
§ 1, Josephus says, “I, Josephus, the son of Matthias, a priest of Jerusalem.” 
And universally, in speaking of himself as an author, he uses “I” or “ we” 
(Bell. v. 4.1, 5.4, 5. 7, vii. 11.5; Ant. i. proom.; x. 11. 7, xii. 5.2, xvi. 7.1). 
But in the same work, when speaking of himself as an actor in the history, he 
introduces himself impersonally as “ Josephus,” first in ii. 20. 4, and regularly 
from that point onward. It is only in the autobiography that he employs 
“J” throughout without adding the name. On the other hand, Porphyrius 
in the Vita Plotini writes, cc. iv.—vi., é¢yd Toppipios, évod Mopdupiov, mpoc- 
m\Oov 61. For the imitations of Luke’s “we” see n. 17. 

12, (P. 55.) In Acts xvi. 17, according to recension 8 also in xvi. 10, 


“we” is found where Paul is expressly excepted ; therefore the “we” in- — 


cludes Silas, who has been with Paul since xv. 40, and Timothy, introduced 
into the narrative in xvi. 1-3. That the unnamed person designated by “I” 
and included in the “we” cannot be identified with Silas or Timothy, who 


— 
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are mentioned by name, is self-evident. That it was not Silas is clear from 
the following combinations: “Paul and us” (xvi. 17), “ Paul” (xvi. 18), 
“Paul and Silas” (xvi. 19). In both recensions (above, p. 31, n. 9) Timothy 
is excluded by xx. 4-6. He is one of those who on the journey to Troas 
preceded Paul and those associated with him who are included in the 
6c we.” 

13. (P. 56.) Concerning the text of Acts xx. 3ff., see above, p. 31, n. 9, 
and vol. i. 209f, According to this passage, the companions of Paul’s journey 
mentioned, with the exception of Sopatros who accompanied him from 
Corinth, and the writer of the narrative who found him at Philippi, went on 
ahead from Macedonia to Troas before the Passover. But too much is not to 
be inferred from the absence of the “we.” In narratives where Paul alone, 
or Paul and Silas, are represented as actors or sufferers (xvi. 18-40), the “ we” 
is omitted without the absence of the narrator or of Timothy being thereby 
implied. According to xxi. 18, the narrator was in the party that met James ; 
but in what follows there is no occasion to use the “ we” again. The same is 
true of xx. 16-38, where the account concerns only Paul’s decision and a 
transaction between himself and the Ephesian elders. “We” might have 
been used in xx. 36 (jpiv instead of adrois), although it is possible, but not 
definitely proved by the recurrence of the “we” in xxi. 1, that part of Paul’s 
company—among them the narrator—remained on shipboard while Paul and 
his other companions went on shore. Since the elders accompanied Paul to 
the ship (in a boat), and certainly went on board (xx. 38), those of the com- 
pany who remained on the ship could have participated in the leave-taking of 
the elders (xxi. 1). Irenzus’ statement in iii. 14. 1 (GK, ii. 54, A. 2), accord- 
ing to which Luke accompanied the apostle from Antioch, apparently im- 
mediately after the separation between Paul and Barnabas, is not absolutely 
precluded by the absence of “we” in the very sketchy narrative of xv. 40- 
xvi. 8. But Luke may have followed Paul from Antioch to Troas as 
Agathopus did Ignatius (Ign. Philadel. xi.; Smyrn.x.; cf. the present writer's 
work on Ignatius, 263 f.). 

14. (P. 58.) Quite independently of the question concerning the correct- 
ness of the text in Luke xxiv. 51, and of the harmonistic difficulties suggested 
by a comparison of Luke xxiv. 44-53 and Acts i. 1-14, it is shown by Actsi.2 
that the author is conscious of having already given an account of the dvadnys 
in Luke xxiv. 51. 

15. (P. 59.) Concerning the title mpdées trav droorddwy see above, 
p. 8, n. 1. Even in the Coptic and Syriac versions the Greek word is 
adopted into the text, although in the latter version a Syriac equivalent is 
also used (GK, i. 377 f. ; for other variants, ii. 52, A.2). The use of mpagis in 
a legal sense as a translation of Actio = “suit, proceedings of a court, synod,” 
etc., is out of the question, also the use of actum, acta, which when used by the 
Greeks is left untranslated (Just. Apol. i. 35, 48; Acta Thecle, xxxviil.). It 
can mean only historical facts as in Polybius (cf. Raphelii Annot. in N.T., ed. 
Hemsterhuis, 1747, ii. 2). The present writer is not familiar with any other 
ancient historical work in the title of which the word is used. The titles of 
the apocryphal mpdges IlavAov, Hérpou xrd. are imitations of the canonical 
Acts (see n. 17). On the other hand, one is easily reminded of the late 
Hebrew avy (Mishnah, Meg. iv, 8; Chag. ii, 1; also in the title of the 
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Aramaic Book of Tobit, ed. Neubauer, 1878, pp. 3, 17). Dependence upon 
this usage would argue for the very early date of the title of Acts. 

16. (P. 61.) Josephus writes at the beginning of the second and last book 
contra Apion, dia pév obv rod mporépov BiBAiov tA. Philo says in Quod omn. 
probus, liber i., speaking of a companion work now lost, 6 pev mporepos ddyos 
fv jpiv, & Ccd8ore, wept rod xrd. Also Vita Mos. ii. 1, which is correct, since 
as yet a third book was not in view. This is supplementary (iii. 1, rpiroy de 
mpocamrodoréov). The genuine Euthalius (Zacagni, 410) writes in the same 
way of Luke: 80 BiBAouvs cuveypdaro, play pév Kal mporépavy tiv Tov 
evayyediov, Sevrépay dS€ rdvrnv ktA. So Origen regularly in quotations from 
1 Cor., 1 Tim., etc., in Matt. tom. xiv. 22, xv. 27, xvii. 29. The careless use of 
mparos for mpérepos is not once to be found in Luke’s writings, where he 
could have been dependent on his sources. Acts xii. 10 “a first watch and a 
second watch” is not a case in point, nor is the adverbial rpérov in Luke xiv. 
28,31. Bunsen’s Anal. Antenic. i. 130f., calls attention to the use of mpérov, 
Acts i. 1, as distinguished from mpérepov. 

17. (P. 61.) The not ungifted author of the Acts of John and the Acts of 
Peter, whom we now know to have been a member of one branch of the 
Valentinian School, introduces himself in the former work by a “we,” as 
Luke does in Acts, making himself a witness of the history of John which he 
fabricates. He also uses occasionally an “I,” and once at least the name 
Leucius Charinus ; cf. the present writer’s Acta Jo. Ixviil., Ixx., xcevli.; GK, il. 
860. In his Acts of Peter the same author clearly imitates and borrows from 
Acts (GK, ii. 854f.). It is not likely that the author meant to identify him- 
self with the Lucius in Acts xiii. 1, still less with Luke. Equally im- 
probable is the conjecture of James (Apocr. Anecd. ii. p. xi), that the author of 
the Muratorian fragment regarded the stories of Leucius as a work of Luke, 
implying by the use of semote, line 37, that this work was a non-canonical, 
unpublished writing by the author of the canonical Acts. The Catholic 
author of the Acts of Paul, and, as we now know, of the Acts of Thecle, which 
are a part of it, has followed Acts even more closely than has Leucius. The 
much later biographer of the Apostle John, Prochorus, took his name from 
Acts vi. 5, and derived much of his material from this source (Acta Jo, liv.). 

18. (P. 64.) In Luke iv. 44 the reading rijs "Iovdaias is very strongly 
attested both as to age and currency by NBCLQ (fifth century) R (sixth 
century), Ss S%, copt. and a large number of cursives, so that it is not to be 
compared with the rs “Iovdaias in i. 26, for which there is only one witness 
(x*). Furthermore, the entire context after iv. 14 suggests no objection to 
TadwAaias, whereas “Iovdaias would necessarily have raised questions. More- 
over, the variants tév “Iovdaiwy (cf. vii. 3), rots "lovdaiors (the Jewish popula- 
tion of Galilee in contrast to numerous persons in this country who were not 
Jews) and airéy (according to iv. 15), which have only a single MS. in their 
support, prove that there stood here originally a reading which created 
difficulty, namely, r7s “IovSaias. Unfortunately Marcion’s text has not come 
down to us (GK, ii. 478). But, according to a statement of an anonymous 
Syrian writer, Marcion made his Christ appear first between Jerusalem and 
Jericho (Mus. Brit, Add. 17215, fol. 30; cf. Academy, 1893, October 21); and 
although it has not yet been possible to bring this statement into agreement 
with that of Tertullian (7ThLb, 1896, col. 19), it argues in favour of the 
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assumption that Marcion, who constructed the beginning of his Gospel in the 
most arbitrary fashion out of Luke iii. 1, iv. 31-35 (or 39%), iv. 16-43 (or 
44%), found “Iovdaias in this passage. If Luke wrote the word, he certainly did 
not employ it in the narrower sense, implying complete exclusion of Galilee 
(v. 17, xxiv. 8), but in the broader sense according to which it includes 
Galilee, as in i. 5, vi. 17, xxiii.5; Acts x. 37 (ef. vol. i. 186). This is in 
keeping with the context ; for after the mention of Galilee in general (iv. 14) 
and of Nazareth (iv. 16-30), and of the “Galilean city, Capernaum” (iv. 
31-42), in particular, rais érépais médeow (iv. 43), without any modifying 
words, means all the other cities in Jesus’ sphere of labour, exclusive of those 
already mentioned. Among these not the least important was Jerusalem 
Gi. 38, xiii. 33f.), but all the other Jewish cities of the Holy Land are 
included (cf. Matt. x. 23). It is, therefore, possible that in v. 12 a city in 
South Palestine is meant, as Tatian assumed,—possibly influenced by the 
original text of Luke iv. 44 (Forsch. i. 251f.; GK, ii. 545), just as in x. 38 
a village near Jerusalem is meant, although it is not expressly said that this 
is the location. 

19. (P. 66.) In ix. 18-x. 42 we seem to have a series of events closely 
connected in time and place. The temporal connection is directly indicated 
in ix. 28, 37, x. 1, 21, also to some extent in x. 17, and possible in x. 25 by 
cai idov. The way is prepared for the journey to Jerusalem, ix. 51, by ix. 22, 
31. Evidently in ix. 57 the same wopeveo@a: is referred to as in ix. 56. This 
seems also to be the case in x. 1, 38. If it could be assumed that Luke knew 
Cesarea Philippi to be the scene of what is narrated in ix. 18-27 (Mark viii. 
27-38), and that he knew the location of the village referred to in x. 38 
(John xi. 1, 18), and its name, Bethany, we would have here a journey from 
the extreme northern part of Palestine to Jerusalem, and it would be natural 
to assume that the material of the parable in x. 30 ff. was suggested by Jesus’ 
journey through Jericho to Bethany and Jerusalem. But Luke does not make 
such combinations. He mentions neither Caesarea nor Bethany ; he would 
not have mentioned the fact that the city in ix. 52 was Samaritan if it were 
not necessary for understanding what took place. This is true also of the 
statement that Jerusalem was the goal of His journey, as is shown by a com- 
parison of ix. 51 with ix. 53. There must have been an interval of a con- 
siderable number of days between x. 1-16 and x. 17, and nothing is said of 
Jesus’ progress. The dvéorn, x. 25, seems to presuppose that Jesus was 
surrounded by a crowd of seated listeners (Mark iii. 34), although immediately 
before Jesus is represented as being alone with His disciples (Luke x. 23). 
Throughout the book there is no external connection between events. On 
the other hand, the logical connection is very clear—particularly between 
ix, 49f. and ix. 54-56. Everything from ix. 22 onward is designed to show 
how the disciples—even those of them who were most trusted—needed to be 
brought, contrary to their natural inclinations, to the state of mind necessary 
for witnessing the sufferings and death of their Master. The conclusion of 
this train of thought is reached at x. 24, and at this point we have the 
beginning of a new series of events which likewise are related logically, 
not locally or in respect of time. If in x. 38 we are in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem, the supposed account of the journey to Jerusalem can go no 
farther. In xiii. 1, Jesus is certainly not in Jerusalem, and it is not until 
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xili, 22-35 that we find Him on His way hither, and then He seems to be at a 
considerable distance away, in the domain of Herod Antipas (xiii. 31-33), te. 
either in Galilee or Perea. An examination of xiii. 33-35 shows that 
Jerusalem is mentioned in xiii. 22, not in order to begin or to continue the 
account of a journey, but in order to make intelligible a word of Jesus’ spoken 
at this particular time (xiii. 31). In xiv. 1-xvii. 10 the references to time 
and place are vague, as is also the reference to a journey in xiv. 25. Again, 
in xvii. 11 the place is mentioned only in order to make clear the passage 
xvii. 12-19. It is not until xviii. 31, 35, xix. 1, 11, 28, 41, 45 that we havea 
continuous development of the course of events. Nevertheless, it is possible 
that we have here scattered statements concerning a journey to Jerusalem, or, 
as we may say in view of ix. 51, the last journey from Galilee to Jerusalem. 
Since quarters were refused Jesus in a Samaritan city (ix. 52), we may infer 
that the village in ix. 56 was Jewish, and assume that Jesus gave up his 
intention to go to Jerusalem through Samaria, taking instead the route 
through Perea (Mark x. 1; Matt. xix. 1; vol. ii. 589, n. 4). With this 
xvii. 11 may be connected. That the reference in this passage is not to a 
journey through the midst of Samaria and Galilee is self-evident, because, in 
this case, it would necessarily be a journey from Judea to the northern 
boundary of Galilee, because of the order in which the countries are men- 
tioned, and because the readings dvd péons or dia rhs, by which this meaning 
is expressed, are practically unsupported. Probably the most original reading 
is péoov, without a preposition (D, cf. viii. 7, x. 3). This was replaced by 
dvapéooy (Ferrar group), which was not a bad conjecture, by da pécov (AX, 
etc.), which, on the other hand, was worse, and by é:a pécov (NBL), which is 
very bad. Jesus travelled along the border between Samaria and Galilee 
naturally from west to east with the intention in the neighbourhood of 
Scythopolis of crossing the Jordan into Perea, and thence to journey to 
Jerusalem. So it happened that in one of the border villages nine Jewish 
and one Samaritan leper met Jesus. Here could have followed what is 
recorded in xiii. 22-35, if these events occurred in Perea (see above), although 
Luke records them at an earlier point in the narrative. In xviii. 31, 35, 
xix. 11, 28, 41-45 we follow Jesus through Jericho to the Temple in Jerusalem 
without again being carried back in time or place. 

20. (P. 68.) Of the proper names that are found in Matt. or Mark only 
Archelaus (Matt. ii. 22), Bartimaeus (Mark x. 46), and the names of Jesus’ 
brothers are Jacking in Luke. On the other hand, omitting the genealogy 
and O.T. names, the following are peculiar to Luke ; Zacharias and Elisabeth, 
with very explicit statements about them, i. 5, cf. 36; Augustus and 
Quirinius, ii. 1, 2; Simeon and Anna, with explicit statements regarding 
them, ii. 25, 36 ; Tiberius and Lysanius, iii. 1 ; Annas, iii. 2, Acts iv. 6 (also 
John xviii, 13); Simon the Pharisee, vii. 40; Joanna and Chuzaa, viii. 3, ef. 
xxiv. 10; Susanna, viii. 3; Mary and Martha, x. 39 (also John xi.) ; Zaccheeus, 
xix. 1; Cleopas, xxiv. 18. A proper name is found even in one of the 
parables (xvi. 20). It will also be observed that in Acts a number of persons 
are mentioned who play only a subordinate réle in the narrative, or none at 
all, and who, if we may judge from analogy, would not have been mentioned 
in Matt. or Mark ; ¢.g, in iv. 6, v. 1, vi. 5 (altogether seven persons, only two 
of whom are mentioned again); ix. 10, 11, 38, 36, x, 1, 32 (Peter's host) ; 
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xi. 28, cf. xxi. 10, xii. 12, 13 (the maid); xii. 20, xiii. 1 (three unknown 
persons with very explicit statements about them, still more in text B, see 
above, p. 28f., n. 6); xiii. 6-8, xvii. 6, xviii. 7, 8, 17, xix. 9, 14, 22, 24, 29, 33, 
xx. 4, 9, xxi. 16, xxiv. 1, 24, xxvii. 1, xxviii. 7. 

21. (P. 69.) In some of the passages of Luke’s narrative, where he calls 
Jesus 6 xvptos, the text is uncertain as regards this particular point. The 
present writer regards the following passages as genuine : vil. 13 (not vii. 31) ; 
x. 1, xi. 39, xii. 42, xiii. 15, xvil. 5, 6, xviii. 6, xix. 8, xxii. 31, 61 (twice) ; 
(xxiv. 3?) ; altogether twelve or thirteen times. In John it is found only 
four times (iv. 1, vi. 23, xi. 2, xx. 20). But in the only passage really com- 
parable with it (John iv. 1), possibly 6 "Ijcods is the correct reading. In 
xx. 20 the author speaks from the point of view of the disciples. In vi. 28, 
xi. 2 we have the evangelist’s own words, which have no connection with the 
narrative. This usage is not found in Matt. or Mark. On Mark xvi. 19 see 
vol. ii. 476. With reference to the reticence of Luke in the account of the 
Last Supper, cf. the present writer’s essay: Brod und Wein im Abendmahi, 
1892, S. 148. & 

22.(P.'70.) The Israelitish tone is strongly marked in chs, i.-ii. (i. 6, 32 f., 
54f., 68-79, ii. 4, 11, 21-24, 25, 31f., 371. 41f.). The man Jesus, however, 
is represented as loving His people (xiii. 16, xix. 9), and as, therefore, very 
deeply pained both by their sins and misfortune (x. 31 ff, xiii. 34, xvii. 18, 
xix. 41-44, xxiii. 28-31). He acknowledges not only the prophetic and 
doctrinal significance of the O.T. (iv. 4-12, 17-21, x. 25-28, xiii. 28, xvi. 16, 
29-31, xviii. 19f., xx. 37, 41-44, xxii. 37, xxiv. 27, 44-46), but also the 
inviolability of the law (xvi. 17). He Himself was submissive to the law to 
which as a child He was made subject (ii. 21-24), and remained loyal to the 
religious customs (iv. 16, 31, xxii. 7-16) under which He was brought up 
(ii. 41f.). He made no objection even to the painfully literal fulfilment of 
the law by the Pharisees, so long as they kept also the fundamental moral 
law (xi. 42, cf. v. 34ff.). In relation to the Sabbath He takes the same liberal- 
conservative attitude as in the other Gospels (vi. 1-11, xiii. 10-17, xiv. 1-6) ; 
see vol. ii. 585 ff. His disciples also live according to the law (xxiii. 56). 
His Church retains its connection with the Temple, and is full of zeal for the 
law (xxiv. 53; Acts ii. 46, v. 12, 42, xxi. 20). The significance of Israel is 
not destroyed by the rejection of the Messiah and of the apostolic preaching. 
The times of the Gentiles shall pass away (Luke xxi. 24). The nation which 
it wae Jesus’ first mission to redeem (i. 54-68-79, ii. 34-38, xxiv. 21; Acts 
ii. 39, iii. 25) shall finally acknowledge and enthrone Him (xiii. 35, xxii. 30 ; 
Acts iii. 20f.). No man can know, nor is any man privileged to know, the 
time (Acts i. 6f.). But the fact is certain. 

23. (P. 72.) Cf. E. Curtius, SBAW, 1893, S. 928f., on Phil. iv. 8, and 
similar statements of Paul. Of. also what Herder says (Vom Erldser der 
Menschen, 1796, S. 218): ‘‘He (Luke) might be called the evangelist of 
Philanthropy, if this word had not been desecrated. Such a Gospel is in 
keeping with the character of a man who had made numerous journeys 
among the Greeks and Romans with Paul, and who dedicated his writings 
to a Theophilus.” 

24, (P. 74.) With regard to the alleged Ebionitic doctrine of the meri- 
torious, or God-pleasing character of voluntary poverty, see vol, i. 147f, 
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There is no reason why anyone should have been misled, as has repeatedly 
been the case, by Origen’s scholastic play on words (Prine. iv. 22; ¢. Cels. ii, 
1; cf. Eus. H. E. iii. 27. 6) into the very remarkable opinion that the Ebionites 
were so called because of the poverty of their thought, or that they called 
themselves by this name because of their extreme poverty (Epiph. Her. 
Xero (7). 

25. (P. 77.) No other Gospel emphasises so strongly the joy, the 
pleasure, the enthusiastic admiration occasioned by Jesus : ii. 10, 20, 47, 52, 
iv. 22, v. 26, vii. 16, 35, ix. 43, xi. 27, xiii. 17, xvii. 15, xviii. 48, xix. 
37 ff., 48, xxi. 38, xxiii. 8, xxiv. 52, cf. i. 14, 46 ff, 68, ii. 29ff., x. 17 ff, xv. 
7, 10, 23, 32. Only a few of these passages have parallels in the other 
Gospels. 

26. (P. 77.) Instead of (jrwrjs, Luke vi. 15, Acts i. 13, Matt. x. 4, and 
Mark iii. 18, we find the Hebrew term. Josephus speaks of them as a party 
in the account which he gives of their origin, but mentions no name (Bell. 
ii. 8. 1; Ant. xviii. 1. 1 and 6); elsewhere he calls them (nAorai (Bell. iv. 5. 
1,6. 1). For the 4 dmoypapy and dmoypaperba of Luke, Jos. uses various 
terms : drorimay, droripaoba, drodidocba, ai dmrorunoes, also ai droypadat, 
Ant. xvii. 13. 5, xviii. 1. 1, 2. 1, Bell. vii. 8. 1, but never 4 dmroypadn. 

27. (P. 78.) The number 70 or (according to BD, Tatian, ancient Syriac 
and Latin versions, see Forsch. i. 148) 72 disciples in x. 1 has no more 
connection with the 70 Gentile nations and their languages and angels, as 
the Jews recorded them (Schiirer, ii. 343, iii, 198 [Eng. trans. IL. 1. 344, 
iii. 64]), than it does with the 70 members of the Sanhedrin or the 70 trans- 
lators of the O.T. or any other number 70. The 70 were not sent to the 
Gentiles, and there is nothing to indicate that Luke meant it to be taken in 
this symbolical sense. Luke and Theophilus were not Jews, and could not 
have expressed or understood such a thought simply by the use of the 
number 70. On the other hand, the contrast between the 70 and the 12 
(Luke ix. 1) is clearly expressed, and, as shown above (p. 78), the way was 
prepared by ix. 49f., 60 (cf. also viii. 39), for the transfer of the preaching 
office to those who were not apostles. According to an ancient tradition, 
accepted as true by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iii. 25), and probably 
derived from the Gospel of Philip, it was Philip who was addressed in Luke 
ix. 60; and since the person here spoken to must be one who was not an 
apostle, the evangelist Philip must be meant (cf. Forsch. vi. 26. 158f.). 

28. (P. 79.) Concerning the linguistic unity of Luke’s work, cf. ZELLER, 
S. 415-425, 442-446, 498 ff.; Lexepuscu, Komposition und Entstehung der 
AG, 1854, S. 37-81; Knosrermann, Vind. Lucane sew de ttinerit in libro 
actorum asservate auctore, 1866, pp. 46-63 ; Hopart, The Medical Language of 
St. Luke, a proof from internal evidence that the Gospel according to St. 
Luke and the Acts of the Apostles were written by the same person, and that 
the writer was a medical man, Dublin, 1882; VoaEn, Zur Characteristik des 
Lucas nach Sprache und Stil, eine philologische Laienstudie, 2te Aufl, 1899. 
For details see above, pp. 28f., nn. 6,7; 37f,n. 18; 82f., nn. 4-6; below, 
§ 61, nn. 10-12, 26; § 62, n. 5. 

29, (P.79.) M. Sounuckensuraer (Uber den Zweck der AG, 1841) made 
the first important investigation in the direction indicated by the title. He 
takes no account of the prologue, which he thinks belongs only to the Gospel, 
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nor of the dedication to Theophilus, but argues from Acts xviii.-xxviii. that 
the purpose of the entire second book, which he thinks was written in Rome 
by Luke the disciple of Paul after the death of the apostle and before the fall 
of Jerusalem, is to give an apologetic portrayal of the apostolic labours of 
Paul in answer to all the accusations and misinterpretations of the Judaisers 
which come to light in the Pauline letters. The principal means by which 
this is accomplished is the constant contrast between Paul and Peter. He 
defends the consistency of this irenic tendency of Luke with his trustworthi- 
ness and familiarity with the facts against the criticism, which was even then 
being made by Schrader and Baur, that in many instances the history was 
deliberately falsified by Luke. Starting with the hypothesis of Schnecken- 
burger, who had only half worked it out, but at the same time developing 
principles that he himself had already laid down, Baur (Paulus®, i. 7-16 ; 
Christentum und Kirche der 8 ersten Jahrh.? 8. 50, 125 ff., and in many other 
passages) showed that Acts was a partisan work, dating from about the middle 
of the second century. It is attributed with some hesitancy to Luke, the 
disciple of Paul, who, as a representative of the modified Paulinism of his 
time, recasts in this work the entire history of the Apostolic Church in the 
most arbitrary manner, in order to bring about an adjustment with Jewish 
Christianity, which it is alleged was still powerful at that time, and in order 
to effect a catholic union. This view was so thoroughly worked out by E. 
ZELLER (Die AG nach Inhalt und Ursprung krit. wnters. 1854), who dated the 
work between 110 and 130 (S. 466-481), that Baur felt that this could be 
called simply “the critical view,” in contrast to which any view which 
differed from it essentially was “uncritical.” A similar point of view is 
represented by Overbeck (in the introduction of his revision of de Wette’s 
Komm. zur AG, 1870). However, according to Overbeck, Luke’s purpose 
was not conciliatory in the Tiibingen sense, 7.e. in the sense that it is 
designed primarily for Jewish Christians, but it is apologetic from the point 
of view of Gentile Christianity, which had become estranged from genuine 
Paulinism, and which was practically dominant in the Church in Trajan’s 
time (98-117). Besides the emphasis laid upon a “national anti-Judaism,” 
Overbeck calls special attention to a “secondary, political aim,” namely, to 
show that Christianity is in harmony with the Roman government. From 
this it follows that Acts “could not well have been directed to any one save 
to Gentiles outside the Church” (p. xxxiii), More recently J. WEIss 
(Ober die Absicht wnd den literarischen Charakter der AG, 1897), in opposition 
to one-sided efforts to determine the sources of Acts, and with full recognition 
of Overbeck’s services, has made an investigation with the following result : 
“ Acts is an apology for Christianity to the Gentiles against the charges of the 
Jews; it shows how Judaism was supplanted by Christianity in its world 
mission.” In order to obtain what is correct in the views of Overbeck and 
Weiss, namely, the fact that Acts was designed for Gentile readers, it is not 
necessary to have recourse to highly questionable interpretations and forced 
inferences. It follows as a matter of course from the prologue and the 
dedication of the work to the Gentile, Theophilus (above, pp. 61-80). Of 
works in opposition to the “ tendenz criticism” special mention may be made 
of those by E. Lexesuscn (Komposition und Entstehung der AG, 1854); A. 
KiostermMann (Vindicte Lucane, 1866); C. Scumipr (Die AG unter dem 
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Haupigesichtspunkt ihrer Glaubwiirdighett, i, 1882, unfinished). Still worth 
reading is Hormann’s unpretending essay, “ Das Geschichtswerk des Lucas,” 
Vermischte Aufs., 1878, S. 153-176). 


§ 61. THE SOURCES USED BY LUKE. 


From the language of the dedication we might infer 
that Luke derived all the material which he used, either 
from his own recollection of what he had experienced, or 
from the oral reports of older Christians, especially of the 
disciples of Jesus. But it is hardly probable that one 
who was conscious that his task was that of an investigator 
and an historian, as Luke shows himself to have been, 
would have confined himself to these sources, and have 
made no use whatever of the large body of literature 
dealing with his subject, of which he himself speaks. 
We should expect, further, that he would have used 
documents where it was possible for him to obtain them ; 
and since it was part of his purpose to connect the history 
of Christianity with the history of the outside world, it 
would not be surprising if he consulted some of the 
accounts of contemporary history. 

Taking up this last point, it has been thought possible 
to prove that Luke took numerous facts from the works 
of JosEpHus, also that he modelled his style after this 
writer (n. 1). The latter is a priort improbable. A 
Greek who could write such a periodic sentence as Luke 
i, 1-4 would not have copied a Jew, who, by his own 
confession, talked more or less of a jargon all his life, 
and who was not able to publish his Greek writings 
without the help of men who were masters of this 
language (n. 2). Dependence of Luke upon Josephus is 
also improbable from chronological reasons. The work 
on the Jewish War appeared in its Greek form shortly 
before the year 79 (Schiirer, i. 79 [Eng. trans. 1 i. 83]); 
the Antiquities, in 93 or 94; the Vita, either at the 
same time as an appendix to the Antiquities, or, according 
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to others, not until after 100; and the books contra 
Apion, later than 94. Since the question here does not 
in any way concern the use of the Jewish War alone, 
but quite as much, and even more, the use of the later 
works of Josephus, Luke’s writings, if dependent upon 
Josephus, would have to be dated at the very earliest 
in the year 100. Against this, however, is, first, the 
unanimous tradition which, up to the present time, has 
not been successfully controverted, that the author of 
the Gospel and Acts was Luke, the friend of Paul, and 
the eye-witness in the “we” passages of Acts. If he 
was a member of the Antiochian Church in the year 40, 
though he may have been not more than twenty years 
of age at the time, it is very improbable that he should 
have elaborated as late as the year 100 this great work, 
which certainly does not give the impression of being 
the effort of an aged man, using the recent writings of 
his younger contemporary, Josephus (born 37 a.p.). It 
is also unlikely that he would have entertained at this 
late date the purpose of further continuing the work 
(above, p. 56ff.). In the second place, quite aside from 
the confirmation which the tradition regarding the author 
receives from Luke’s writings themselves, strong proof is 
to be found in them that they could not well have been 
written later than 80 (§ 62). This makes the use even 
of the earliest writings of Josephus improbable, while 
employment of his later works is entirely out of the 
question ; and, if striking resemblances should be found 
to exist between the two writings, it must have been 
Josephus who used Luke’s work, which appeared some ten 
or twenty years before the publication of the Antiquities, 
and not the reverse. 

Dependence of the Christian upon the Jewish historian 
would most naturally betray itself in statements regarding 
political conditions. But the very opposite is what we 
actually find. Both Luke (ii, 1-8; Acts v. 37) and 
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Josephus know of a “taxing” carried out in Palestine 
at the beginning of our era, which was the first and, 
for a long time, the only one of its kind, and to which 
was due the bloody insurrection of Judas the Galilean 
(n. 3). But here the resemblance ends. Luke refers the 
taxing to a decree of Augustus, in which it was com- 
manded that the whole world—naturally the world under 
the Roman dominion—should be taxed. In the Jewish 
War and the passages of the Antiquities where the 
matter is treated in detail, Josephus speaks only of an 
order which covered the territory of Archelaus, which 
did not include even the whole of Palestine (Ant. xviii. 
seo. 16 | Bell. vit. Sq leacione 6-01 7208) one 
passage only, where the matter is mentioned incidentally 
(Ant. xvii. 13. 5), it is made to cover Syria. This, how- 
ever, is connected with an idea which first appears in the 
Antiquities. In the Jewish War, Quirinius nowhere 
appears as the governor of Syria, but is a high official, 
who, after the deposition of Archelaus, was sent thither 
with the extraordinary commission to organise the 
territory of Archelaus, which was now taken directly 
under Roman control. On the other hand, in the 
passages where Quirinius is mentioned in the Antiquities, 
the very inaccurate, or rather simply erroneous, claim is 
twice made, that the territory of Archelaus was at this 
time added to the province of Syria (xvii. 13. 5, xviii. 1. 1). 
But neither in this passage nor anywhere else does Josephus 
call Quirinius the governor of Syria. The reader of the 
Jewish War would never guess that he had at any time 
occupied this position, nor could it be inferred from the 
unclear hints of the Antiqurtres, We have, therefore, a 
second statement of Luke’s which is independent of 
Josephus, namely, that the taxing took place while 
Quirinius was governor of Syria. On this point the 
Antiochian, Luke, is better informed than Josephus, since, 
as a matter of fact, P. Sulpicius Quirinius, who was 
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consul in the year 12 B.c., was governor of Syria from 
autumn of the year 4 (B.c.) to the year 1 (B.c.). Accord- 
ing to an inscription, the genuineness of which was long 
questioned, but which was proved to be correct by a 
discovery of the year 1880, a certain Q. Amilius Secundus, 
by order of the royal governor of Syria, Quirinius, had a 
census taken in the Syrian city, Apamea (n. 4). 

A third point in which Luke proves himself to be 
independent of Josephus, and where he shows a know- 
ledge of the facts which is certainly closer to the historical 
truth than Josephus’, is the chronology. The latter 
writer, whose information for the four decades between 
the death of Herod (4 B.c.) and his own birth (37 a.p.) is 
extremely meagre (Schiirer, i. 84 f. [Eng. trans. 1. i. 88 f.]), 
dates both the taxing by Quirinius and the insurrection 
of Judas in the year after the deposition of Archelaus 
(6-7 a.p.). But it is inconceivable that Judas, who was 
a native of Gamala, in Gaulanitis, and who was called 
the ‘Galilean”—not because Galilee was his home, but 
because it was the scene of the insurrection which he led 
(Acts v. 37; Jos. Bell. ii. 8.1, 17. 8, Ant. xviii. 1. 6)— 
should have raised the banner of revolt in a year when 
there was no political change of any kind in Galilee. 
That Josephus is in error is very clear from the fact that, 
in addition to this insurrection, he tells of still another 
revolt led by one Judas in Galilee, which took place in 
the year of Herod’s death (4 B.o., Bell. ii. 4. 1; Ant. 
xvii. 10. 5), and which is really identical with the one 
already mentioned. His error is further shown by the 
_ fact that, without any explanation, he repeats again in 
_ the year 6-7 (4.p.) the short high-priesthood of Joazar, 
who sought to quiet this disturbance, and who held office 
in the year 4 B.o. (ef. on the one hand, Ant. xviii. 6. 4, 
9.1, 18.1; Bell. ii. 1.2; on the other, Ané. xviii. 1. 1, 
2.1). This tendency of Josephus to repeat events is 
quite surpassed by the modern historians, who, in order 
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to save Josephus from inaccuracy, assume still a second 
Syrian governorship of Quirinius covering the year 6-7, 
in addition to the historically attested governorship of 
the year (circa 4-1 B.c.); although as a matter of fact 
Josephus does not anywhere say that Quirinius was ever 
governor of Syria. The insurrection of Judas, the rise 
of the party of the Zealots (Luke vi. 15 ; Acts i. 15, v. 37), 
the deposition of the high priest Joazar, who had been 
installed in office a few months before, and the taxing 
under the direction of Quirinius, took place in the first 
year after Herod’s death (March 4-3 B.c.). Josephus, 
who places these events in the year 6-7 a.D., although he 
reproduces them in part in the year 4-3 B.c., has made a 
mistake of a decade, and, in other respects as well, displays 
a serious lack of critical judgment. Even if Luke was 
mistaken, it is certain that he does not copy his errors 
from Josephus, and his chronology is independent of the 
Jewish writer. The reader, who knows from Luke i. 36 
that Jesus’ birth took place a few months after that of 
the Baptist, cannot very well assume that the events 
recorded in Luke ii. 1-39 took place later than the reign 
of Herod 1., mentioned in i. 5 (n. 5), especially since no 
conflicting dates are mentioned in 1. 1, and while it is 
not until ili. 1 that we find a new and thoroughly detailed 
chronological notice. This unavoidable impression is fully 
confirmed by Matt. 1. 1-22, from which we know that, 
according to the tradition of Palestinian Christians in 
60-70, Jesus was born shortly before the death of Herod 1. 
When, therefore, Luke makes the birth of Jesus contem- 
poraneous with the taxing which took place during the 
Syrian governorship of Quirinius (i. 2), it does not mean 
that, in unconscious contradiction to the Christian tradi- 
tion, he places the birth of Jesus shortly after, instead of 
shortly before, the death of Herod, but that he dates the 
governorship of Quirinius, together with the taxing which 
took place under his direction and the insurrection of 
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Judas, shortly before, instead of shortly after, Herod’s 
death, thus making a mistake of at least several months— 
possibly of from one to two years. For it is certain, not 
only from Josephus, but also from coins, that the governor 
of Syria, during the last year of Herod’s reign and after 
his death—from the autumn of 6 B.c. at the latest until 
the summer of 4 B.c.—was Varus, not Quirinius (Schiirer, 
i. 822 f. [Hng. trans. 1.1. 351]). In view of the result of 
the discussion of this one example, which at the same 
time gives us an insight into the characteristics of the 
two historians, detailed discussion of the other accounts 
of Luke and Josephus which have been compared may be 
omitted. There is not a single historical notice of Luke, 
whether correct, inaccurate, or questionable, which can be 
explained on the supposition that he had read Josephus. 
On the other hand, in many instances he shows an 
acquaintance with contemporary events and with more 
or less distinguished persons outside the Church which 
can be shown to be quite independent of Josephus. The 
slaughter of the Galileans in the temple as they were 
offering sacrifices (Luke xiii. 1); the estrangement between 
Pilate and Antipas, and their reconciliation (Luke xxiii. 12); 
the names of the distinguished priests, Alexander and 
(if the correct reading be not Jonathan, cf. Jos. Ant. 
xviii. 4. 3) John (Acts iv. 6); the imposing figure of 
Gamaliel (Acts v. 34, xxii. 3), mentioned by Josephus 
only as the father of the younger Gamaliel (Bell. iv. 3. 9; 
Vita, 38, 60); the Samaritan Simon (Acts viii. 9); the 
officers of Herod, Chuza (Luke viii. 3) and Blastus (Acts 
xii. 20, cf. also xiii. 1); the chiliarch, Claudius Lysias 
(Acts xxiii. 26); the centurions, Cornelius and Julius 
(Acts x. 1, xxvii. 1); and the orator, Tertullus (xxiv. 1) 
—all these statements and names could not have been 
taken by Luke from Josephus. In the instances where 
their accounts cover the same ground, we find traces of 
independent and variant traditions (n. 6). In the case 
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of the Antiquities and Vita, which, according to all 
indications, are considerably later than Luke’s work, it 
is more natural to suppose that Josephus is dependent 
upon Luke than that the reverse relation holds; and it 
does not seem to the present writer entirely creditable to 
those who feel that the agreements between Josephus and 
Luke call for explanation, that they have not seriously 
considered this possibility. This is not the place in which 
to discuss the question at length (n. 7). It is sufficient 
to have shown that Luke could not have followed Josephus 
as an authority in historical matters, nor have copied the 
Greek style of this writer. 

At first glance, the genealogy (Luke iil. 23-38), the 
communication of the apostles and elders in Jerusalem 
(Acts xv. 23-29), and the letter of Lysias (xxiii. 26-30) 
give the impression of being reproduced from original 
documents. Ifthe second of these was a communication 
actually sent from Jerusalem, delivered in Antioch with 
the solemnity which Luke describes, and communicated 
also to other Churches (xvi. 4), it is impossible to suppose 
that so important a document was immediately lost. If 
Luke was a member of the Antiochian Church at the time 
when the communication was delivered there (above, 
_p. 2), he probably heard it read, but this is no evidence 
ab all against the possibility of his having had a copy of 
it when he wrote his history. The style is not that of 
Luke, and the secular tone of the introductory and 
concluding formule is against the assumption that the 
author composed the document, either from his imagina- 
tion, or from indistinct recollections (n. 8). This could 
more easily have been the case with the letter in xxiii. 
26-30, but it cannot be proved. In the proceedings 
before Felix (xxiv. 1-23) and Festus (xxv. 1-12) the 
report of Lysias would almost certainly have been read, 
and, if written in Latin, translated into Greek. The 
situation in which Paul found himself in Czsarea 
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(xxiv. 23), and the friendly relations which always 
existed between him and the military officers to whose 
charge he was committed (xxvii. 3, xxviii. 16, 30f; 
Phil. i. 18), make it quite conceivable that he and his 
friends may have secured a copy of this report, which, 
though brief, was of fundamental importance in his trial. 
Against the assumption that the language of the report 
is entirely Luke’s, which, according to methods of historieal 
composition in antiquity, might very well be possible, is, 
first of all, the fact that, although there is no stylistic 
necessity for it, Luke makes the chiliarch, who has not 
been mentioned by name up to this time (xxi. 31- 
Xxill. 22), and who afterwards is called simply Lysias 
(xxiv. 7, recension 8; xxiv. 22), write his name Claudius 
Lysias. In the second place, Lysias’ report shows marked 
variations from the facts as previously recorded. If the 
author of Acts was inventing this report, only partially 
true, he would have directed special attention to the 
effort of the chiliarch to obscure the law in the case, and 
to conceal his own mistake. The connection in which the 
genealogy is recorded, and its conclusion (iii. 23-38), 
indicate that it is an expression of Luke’s own peculiar 
thought (above, p. 70f.); but this does not explain its 
independence not only of Matt. i, but also of the O.T., 
in so far as the latter could be used for a source. Since it 
was impossible for Luke himself personally to investigate 
the contents of vv. 24-31, and inasmuch as the tradition 
here presupposed could have been transmitted only in 
written form, he must have made use of an older record. 
We know that the relatives of Jesus and their descendants 
interested themselves in these matters (n. 9). 

Since Luke was familiar with a number of attempts 
to write the history of Christianity, and since his char- 
acterisation of these efforts perfectly suits Mark’s Gospel 
(above, p. 49), it is natural to suppose that he used. this 
writing. He was acquainted with Mark and knew his 
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relation to Peter, who was a prominent eye-witness of the 
gospel events. He was in Rome in company with Mark 
about the year 62 (Col. iv. 10, 14), and possibly again in 
66 (2 Tim. iv. 11), consequently at the time when Mark 
wrote his Gospel. A comparison of the two Gospels gives 
for the various portions a greatly varying picture. With 
reference to the order of single narratives, not much is to 
be concluded from Mark i. 1-13 = Luke iii. 1-1v. 18, since 
the order of these events—the preaching and baptism of 
John, the baptism and temptation of Jesus—is determined 
by their very nature. Moreover, Mark’s account here is 
nothing more than a brief sketch. Leaving these passages 
out of account, therefore, the first notable parallel is that 
between Luke iv. 31—vi. 19 and Mark 1. 21-111. 19; Luke 
vill. 4-1x. 17 = Mark iv. 1-vi. 44 is a second; Luke ix. 
18—50 = Mark viii. 27-1x. 40 is a third; Luke xviii. 15-43 
= Mark x. 13-52 a fourth; and Luke xix. 29-xxiv. 8= 
Mark xi. 1—xvi. 8 a fifth. In the case of these five series 
of passages the parallelism is by no means complete. 
Luke interrupts the first series with a narrative, v. 1-11, 
only remotely similar to Mark i. 16-20. In the second 
series Luke inserts a passage, viii. 19-21, which is found 
in Mark ii. 31-35, while Mark iv. 26-29, 30-32, and 
vi. 1-6 are omitted. There is nothing at all in Luke 
corresponding to the first passage, the second is found 
in Luke xii. 18-19, closely connected with a narrative 
peculiar to him, while in place of the third we find a 
much fuller account in the early part of Luke’s Gospel, 
iv. 16-30. In the fourth series, between xviii. 34 and 35, 
Luke omits the narrative found in Mark x. 35-45, giving 
only a meagre substitute for it in Luke xxii. 24-27. In 
the fifth series, the cursing of the fig-tree, Mark xi. 12-14, 
20-25, the question about the greatest of the command- 
ments, Mark xu. 28-34, and the anointing in Bethany, 
Mark xiv. 8-9, are not found in Luke. For the last, 
Luke vii. 36-50 is substituted; for the second, Luke x, 
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25-37 ; while ina measure Luke xii. 6-9 takes the place 
of the first (cf. § 63); and for a single saying in this same 
passage, Mark xi. 23 (Matt. xxi. 21, xvii. 20), we find a 
similar saying in Luke xvii. 6. Since these equivalents 
for such material as Mark retains and Luke omits are 
all peculiar to Luke, it is clear that, although Luke 
consciously omitted some things found in Mark, he en- 
deavoured to find substitutes for the omissions. On the 
other hand, in the last series of parallels, Luke substitutes 
a number of brief accounts which are peculiar to himself 
(xix. 41-44 [xxi. 20-24], xxii. 35-38, xxii. 6-12, 39-43). 
In all five series, however, Mark’s order is, without excep- 
tion, retained throughout. This of itself is sufficient to 
render necessary some explanation of the dependence of 
one of the Gospels upon the other—particularly since, in 
many instances, the order followed is not a reproduction 
of the real succession of events. This lack of chrono- 
logical order, does not escape the attention of the careful 
reader of Mark (vol. ii. 499 f.), and Luke betrays a clear 
consciousness of it. There is evidence that Luke made an 
effort to fix more definitely the time of events, as, e9., 
when he gives a more definite date to a Sabbath which 
Mark leaves undetermined—following the Jewish calendar 
(Luke vi. 1)—and distinguishes it expressly from another 
Sabbath (vi. 6), whereas the ordinary reader might infer 
from Mark iii. 1 (cf. Matt. xii. 9) that the transactions 
which Luke assigns to two different Sabbaths happened 
on the same day ; cf. also other occasional instances where 
he gives the time more accurately (é.9. vis 1, 6, vii. 11). 
In many instances, however, he either did not do this at 
all or did it ineffectively, as is proved by the use of 
formule such as are found in v. 12, 17, viii. 4, 22, 1x. 18, 
xx. 1. These occur in the sections parallel to Mark, as 
well as in other parts of Luke’s Gospel (v. 1, x. 38, pabes i 
29, xiii. 10, xiv. 1; cf. above, p. 66). When, however, 
notwithstanding this formal disavowal of all attempt to 
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give an exact chronology where this is not attainable, he 
nevertheless follows in these five series exactly the same 
order as Mark, the coincidence can be explained as due 
neither to a stereotyped oral tradition, nor to accident. 
But if one of these Gospels is dependent upon the 
other, Mark must be considered the earlier of the two. 
Leaving out of account the tradition, according to which 
Mark wrote before Luke (vol. ii. 392 ff.), and the proofs 
which we have from Luke’s own work that it was written 
later than 70 (§ 62), this conclusion follows from a com- 
parison of the details of the parallels. Combinations of 
words, such as xnptcowv Barticpa petavolas eis aheow 
dyaptiav, which are found in Mark i. 4 following xafos 
yéypartas év to ‘Hoaia té rpodyry, in Luke ii. 3 before 
as yéyparrar év BiBr\@ Adywov ‘Haaiov tod mpopytov, do not 
originate independently of each other. Luke appears 
here, however, as the stylist smoothing down the awk- 
ward expressions which Mark uses in making his citations 
(n. 10). In fact this is everywhere the case. It is not 
to be assumed that Luke undertook to remove all the 
Hebraisms which he found in the accounts he used, and 
to produce an historical work uniform in style, modelled 
after the language of Polybius or the periods of his own 
preface. As regards style, Luke’s work is as varied as it 
could well be. The narratives in Luke i-i. and the 
psalm-like discourses of these chapters read like sections 
out of the O.T.; while the style and language of the 
discourses of Paul on the Areopagus (Acts xvii. 22-31) 
and before the noble lords and ladies in Ceesarea (xxiv. 
10-21, xxvi. 2-23) are more like those of the orator 
Tertullus (xxiv. 2-8), and of the procurator Festus (xxv. 
14-21), than the discourses in Acts i—x. Luke uses a 
few Hebraisms, not only in the narratives probably, or 
certainly, taken from older sources, but in connective 
phrases and summaries, which are of his own composi- 
tion (n. 11). He shows a feeling for the special style 
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corresponding to the sacred character of his theme, and 
does not allow the spirit in which the eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word were wont to speak from the 
beginning to be replaced by a secular tone. He does, 
nevertheless, soften somewhat the Semitic colouring, set- 
ting aside expressions unnecessarily harsh, and striving 
to make the narrative more lucid. Not only are the most 
marked Hebraisms and the Aramaic words of Mark re- 
moved, but also such characteristic expressions as Mark’s 
edOus (n. 12), also such peculiarities as are due to Mark’s 
personal relations and the fact that his Gospel was de- 
signed for Roman readers (Mark xi. 42, xiv. 17, 51f, 
xv. 21; see vol. 11. 487 f.; cf. Luke xxi. 2, xxi. 14, 53; 
xxiii. 26), and imperfections in the presentation due to 
Mark’s very exact reproduction of the narratives of Peter 
(Mark i. 29=Luke iv. 38; Mark ii. 26=Luke vi. 14; 
Mark ix. 14f. = Luke ix. 37 f.; Mark xiii. 1-3 = Luke 
xxi. 5). He avoids also other redundancies and awk- 
wardnesses which occur in Mark (e.g. Mark 1. 32 = Luke 
iv. 40), and in countless instances selects words which 
are more pleasing or more expressive (n. 13). Since some 
of these words and phrases are hapaxlegomena in the 
N.T., and inasmuch as others of them are used in the 
same way elsewhere in Luke’s work, and only in Luke's 
work, they are to be considered as peculiarities of his 
style, and are not to be explained as derived from one 
of the sources which Luke and Mark may have used in 
common. ‘This, like the other assumption that Mark had 
Luke before him, would compel us to assume that Mark 
intentionally and regularly replaced the better language 
of Luke, or of the common source, by more awkward 
expressions. But this is incredible. Consequently a 
comparison of the style of Mark and Luke shows that, 
in the five sections of his Gospel mentioned, Luke made 
use of Mark in preparing his own work. 

While Luke recasts the style of Mark with consider- 
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able thoroughness, very little change is to be noted in 
the contents of such portions as he adopts, and which 
he does not replace in other parts of his work by similar 
and sometimes fuller narratives (above, p. 102). Only 
in one important point does Luke consciously vary his 
account from that of Mark. Mark i. 14, like Matt. iv. 
12, connects the beginning of the Galilean ministry 
with the arrest of the Baptist, and associates it with 
the account of the temptation in such a way as to 
lead the reader readily to infer that the arrest of 
the Baptist follows immediately upon the temptation. 
Luke, however, varies this order of events. On the 
one hand, he, alone of the Synoptists, connects the 
beginning of the Galilean ministry of Jesus definitely 
and closely with His baptism (iv. 15, &v TH Suvayer tod 
mvevwartos ; cf. iii, 22, iv. 1), and describes the journey to 
Galilee, which introduces His ministry there, as a return 
(iv. 14, dréotpewev ; cf. iv. 1) from the journey which had 
taken Jesus to the place of His baptism and temptation. 
On the other hand, he wholly separates this journey from 
the arrest of the Baptist (above, p. 63 f.), a later incident 
which here he anticipates in the form of an episode in 
ii. 19-20. The journey to Galilee, which Luke places 
after the baptism and temptation, is not the same as the 
journey to Galilee, which in Mark follows the arrest of 
the Baptist. It must be assumed that the apparent 
succession of events in Mark is replaced in Luke by 
another, which is the result of the author’s investiga- 
tions, and which is adopted in view of xaOe€js in i. 3. 
This conclusion is not affected by the fact that thereafter 
Luke introduces immediately and chiefly events, which 
Mark and Matthew place in Galilee after the arrest of 
the Baptist; since it is apparent that throughout his 
Gospel, in the sections following iv. 14-15, Luke con- 
sciously abandons the attempt to arrange the single 
narratives chronologically (above, p. 64). It is also 
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clear that, according to him, the work of Jesus between 
His baptism and temptation is by no means confined to 
Galilee (iv. 44, x. 38-42; above, p. 88f., n. 18). It may 
be remarked here, that through his investigations Luke 
made marked advances on the form of such an historical 
work as Mark’s Gospel in the direction of what we find 
in John. He is no mere imitator of written models 
which he has before him, nor is he satisfied simply to 
recast the style of his sources; he is rather an historian 
who handles his material critically. We may assume that, 
in addition to Mark, he made use of other attempts at 
a gospel history, working them over in the same way that 
he did this Gospel. 

We have already seen from the prologue that Luke 
did not have access to any gospel writings that originated 
with an apostle or disciple of Jesus (above, p. 49); it 
is, therefore, equally improbable that he used Matthew ; 
for the latter was never attributed to a disciple of an 
apostle, but was from the first assigned to the apostle 
Matthew (vol. ui. 177 ff.). This statement would be true 
of an “original apostolic document” or the “logia,” if 
these books ever existed ; since, if their existence be as- 
sumed, all the traditions denied with reference to Matthew 
must be transferred to them. One of these mythical 
books, from which the author of our Matthew is supposed 
to have drawn, must have passed as the work of the 
apostle Matthew, otherwise we are unable to understand 
why, from the very first and uniformly in the tradition, 
the Greek Matthew was ascribed to this apostle. More- 
- over, we have seen the correctness of the position, accord- 
ing to which Matthew is the translation of an Aramaic 
book, the contents of which were for a long time accessible 
only through oral interpretation to those who were un- 
familiar with this language. The same would be true of 
the “logia.” But it may be doubted whether Luke, who 
was a Greek, was able to read an Aramaic book. His 
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citations from the O.T. betray no knowledge whatever of 
the original text, or of a Targum. Not all of the four 
translations of Aramaic names which we find in Luke's 
work (Acts i. 19, iv. 36, ix. 36, xili. 8) are beyond 
question, and if they were it is perfectly possible that 
Luke may have taken his translations from others, with- 
out himself possessing even a superficial knowledge of 
Aramaic. There are several Aramaic words with which, 
as a native of Antioch, he may always have been familiar, 
and others, together with several Hebrew termini, with 
which he became acquainted in the common life of the 
Church (n. 14). On the other hand, if, as is probable, 
the Greek Matthew was not written before the year 80 
(vol. i. 516 f.), it is unlikely, for chronological reasons, 
that Luke read it before writing his own Gospel (§ 62). 
This improbability is strengthened into impossibility by 
a comparison of the two Gospels. One who had read 
Matt. i.—ii.—especially in a work which purported to be 
that of an apostle—could not have written Luke i.—11. in 
its. present form, which is practically without resemblance 
to the narrative in Matthew (it is only necessary to compare 
Luke i. 316 and Matt. i. 21a), notwithstanding the fact 
that there is much that is common in the subject-matter. 
Moreover, the later writer would certainly have betrayed 
his attempt at correction or improvement, where he be- 
lieved that the contents and form of Matt. i.-1i. could be 
improved. In particular, it would have been impossible 
for an historian of the character Luke shows himself to 
be, as compared with Mark, to pass by practically un- 
noticed material so important as that in Matt. iiireally 
excluding it as he does by Luke ii. 39. It may after a 
fashion be possible in a Gospel harmony to reconcile the 
contents of the opening chapters of the two Gospels, in- 
cluding Luke ili. 23-38, but a synoptic presentation is 
out of the question. Not until Matt. iii, 1=Luke iii. 1 
is this possible, and then only here and there. 
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The proof derived from a comparison of the opening 
chapters of the Gospel and confirmed by the hints of 
Luke’s prologue, that Luke did not use our Matthew as a 
source, is so strong, that the only question which can be 
seriously discussed is whether Luke and Matthew drew 
from common sources. We know that Luke made use of 
written sources, and the relation which has been proved 
to exist between Luke and Mark leads us to assume that, 
in addition to Mark, he used other similar documents. 
It is, however, @ priori improbable that he used docu- 
ments which earlier or later were employed in the com- 
position of Matthew ; since our investigation of Matthew 
gave no occasion for the assumption that this author 
made any use whatever of written sources (vol. ii. 581 f.). 
In the investigation of this question the five sections of 
Luke, which we saw were taken over by Luke from Mark 
with certain modifications, are to be excepted at the 
outset (above, p. 102 f.); since whatever agreements be- 
tween Luke and Matthew appear in these passages, all 
go back to Mark, and are to be explained on the ground 
of the relation of Mark to Matthew (see vol. 11. 601 f.), 
and the connection which has been shown to exist between 
Luke and Mark (see above, p. 101 f.). In these five sections 
there is not a single sentence from which a direct relation 
between Luke and Matthew, or the relation of Luke to a 
source used in Matthew, can be proved (n. 15). In the 
second place, in the critical comparison of Matthew and 
Luke, the following passages peculiar to Luke are to be 
left out of consideration—passages to which there is a 
remote parallel are placed in parentheses: i. 1-3, i. 10— 
15, 23-88 (iv. 16-30, v. 1-10), vu. 11-17, 36-50, vill. 
1-3, ix. 51-56, 61-62, x. 1-20 (with the exception of a 
few sayings), x. 29-42 (xi. 1-4), xi, 5-8, 27-28, 37-41, 
xii, 18-21 (32-57), xiii. 1-17, 31-33, xiv. 1-16, 31 (with 
the exception of xiv. 11, 17, xv. 4-7), xvil. 7-22, XVlil. 
1-14, xix. 1-27, 41-44 (xxi. 20-24), xxii. 5-12, 27-31, 
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39-43, xxiv. (1-11) 12-53. Comparatively little re- 
mains, and, with the exception of short disconnected 
sentences, this consists of only the following passages 
[parallels of Matthew in parentheses]: ii. 7-9, 17 (ii. 
7-12), iv. 1-18 (iv. 1-11), vi. 20-49 (5-7), vii. 1-10 (viii. 
5-10, 18), vii. 18-35 (xi. 2-19), ix. 57-60 (viii. 19-22), 
x. 18-15, 21-24 (xi. 20-27, xii. 16-17), xi. 24-26, 29— 
36 (xii. 38-45, v. 15, vi. 22-23), xi. 42-52 (xxili. 4-35), 
xii, 2-12 (x. 17-33), xii, 22-31 (vi. 25-93), xii. 41-48 
(xxiv. 45-51), xii. 54-56 (xvi. 2-3 4), xii, 57-59 (v. 25- 
26), xili. 24-80 (vii. 18-14, 21-23, viii. 11-12), xiul. 
34-35 (xxiii. 37-39), xvii. 23-37 (xxiv. 23-28, 37-42), 
xix. 12-28 (xxv. 14-30). In order accurately to com- 
pare these parallels, even more than in other critical 
investigations, it would be necessary to have a text of 
both Gospels, but especially of Luke, and this reliable 
even in smallest details, since nothing contributed so 
much to the degeneration of the Gospel text as the 
tendency to supplement and correct one Gospel from the 
parallels in the others, and in fact especially the text of 
Mark and Luke on the basis of Matthew. In the Textus 
receptus the Gospels are very much more alike than in 
any even moderately critically corrected text; and the 
difference would be even greater, if text criticism were 
more advanced than it is at present. Few narratives are 
to be found among the parallels cited, though, on the 
other hand, there are numerous sayings, which are gener- 
ally reported with an historical setting. As regards the 
narrative sections, it is impossible to form an intelligent 
conception of a single written source from which, e.g., the 
two differing narratives in Luke vi. 1-10 and Matt. viii. 
5-10, 13 could both have been derived through a process 
of revision on the part of the authors. What Luke adds 
(vv. 3-5) has the marks of genuine tradition, and the 
effort to secure brevity, to be seen in some parts of 
Matthew (vol. 1. 583, 607) could not have brought it 
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about that in this passage the narrative should be of the : 
character of an excerpt ; since the account is enlarged by . 
the insertion of a saying of Jesus, probably spoken on 
another occasion (Matt. viii. 11-12, cf. Luke xiii. 28-29). 
Even if Luke made use of an earlier account in this 
passage—as is perfectly possible—in the last analysis the 
divergence of his narrative from Matthew goes back to 
variations in the historical material, which appear when- 
ever what has happened and been experienced is re- 
peatedly related by different persons, even when there 
are eye-witnesses among the narrators. The accounts of 
the temptation are very similar in Matthew and Luke ; but 
the differing order in which the second and third tempta- 
tions are narrated is most naturally explained by the 
assumption that those who had heard Jesus give an 
account of them (n. 16) repeated what they heard from 
memory in different ways. It is inconceivable that Luke 
should have deliberately chosen the reversed order, if he 
had had before him Matt. iv. 1-11, or any other docu- 
ment having the order of Matthew’s account; since the 
close of Luke’s account, which leaves Jesus standing upon 
the pinnacle of the temple instead of upon a mountain in 
the wilderness, cannot be said to be an improvement on 
Matthew. 

' Some of the discourses and sayings common to 
Matthew and Luke show striking similarity, but others 
vary widely from each other in form, though having 
essentially the same content and showing the same pro- 
eress of thought. The best example of the former is the 
denunciatory address of the Baptist (Luke i. 7-9, cf. 
also x. 21-22, xiii. 34-35), of the latter, the Sermon on 
the Mount (vi. 20-49, cf. xiii, 24-40). Hlements of the 
tradition similar to those which appear in Luke ii. 7-9, 
ete., could be easily preserved and strongly impressed. 
upon the memory quite without the help of writing. On 
the other hand, when sayings like Luke i. 7-9, Matt. 
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iii. 7-10 came to be written, it was necessary at least to 
intimate who the persons were whom John called a 
“veneration of vipers.” Here, however, the accounts of 
Matthew and Luke vary widely from each other. The 
Sermon on the Mount in Luke (vi. 20-49) cannot be 
regarded as an excerpt from Matthew (v.—vii.), nor can 
the latter be explained as a remodelling of the material in 
Luke. Even granting that Luke may have left out state- 
ments of great importance for the first evangelist, such as 
are found in Matt. v. 17-438, because they did not suit his 
purpose,—assuming, of course, that he found them in one 
of his sources, and granting that Matthew incorporated 
into his account of the Sermon on the Mount more 
passages belonging in a different historical connection 
than we are able at present to prove (vol. ii. 558 f.),—in 
those parts which are parallel we find differences in the 
language which cannot be explained as due to necessity 
for modification in style, or rearrangement of material. 
These differences are, however, natural, if the discourse 
was heard by numerous persons and variously reproduced 
in the oral tradition. It is more than likely that Luke 
found this and other discourses in one or more of the 
records of the “many” of whom he speaks (i 1). In 
view of Luke’s handling of Mark’s Gospel, we are justified 
in assuming that the greater elegance of style, e.g. Luke 
vi. 47-49 = Matt. vil. 24-27, is due to him. But we are 
not able to go much beyond such assumptions in ascer- 
taining what other sources, besides Mark, Luke used in 
his Gospel (n. 17). 

Passages like Luke i.-ii., the poetical charm and true 
Israelitish spirit of which in the narrative portions and 
the inserted psalms is comparable only to the finest parts 
of the books of Samuel, could not have been written by a 
Greek like Luke. They must have originated in Pales- 
tine, where men and women of prophetic temperament 
and prophetic gifts were closely associated with the be- 
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ginnings and progress of Christianity (i. 41, 46-55, 67— 
Bee ii20, 50 sete. 1%, xi. 27-f.,. xv. 32, xxi. 9 f.). 
Luke twice points out (ii. 19, 51, cf. i. 66) that Mary 
kept in memory and pondered significant sayings associ- 
ated with the childhood and youth of her son. This is 
said only of Mary, not of Joseph, though at this time he 
must have been still alive. In this way Luke indicates 
that the traditions in Luke i—ii. were transmitted through 
her. Who first wrote them down and when they were 
written we do not know. Nor can any intelligent critic 
regard the other narrative sections peculiar to Luke 
as his own fabrications, or as legends which originated 
outside of Palestine in the second or third generation 
after Christ. Their striking originality, which could not 
have been invented, has impressed them upon the mind 
of the Christian world to an extent scarcely true of any 
other portion of the whole body of gospel literature. In 
the distinctively historical portions we find indications of 
locality (vii. 11, xvii. 11, xix. 1, xxiv. 13), names of 
persons (vii. 40, viii. 3, x. 38 f, xix. 2, xxiv. 18), and 
delineations of character difficult to invent (x. 40, xiii. 
32, xix. 3f.), also references to current events otherwise 
unknown (xiii. 1, 4, xxiii. 12), and a genuine Israelitish 
eolouring (xi. 27, xii. 11, 14, 16, xiv. 15, xix. 9, xxiii, 
28-31, 42 f., xxiv. 21)—all of which is proof against the 
suspicion of later invention. The same is true of the 
parables and kindred sayings of Jesus (x. 30-37, xii. 16- 
21, xiii. 6-9, xiv. 16-24, xv. 1-xvi. 31, xvill. 1-14). When 
on one occasion Luke says, in flat contradiction to Mark 
x. 46, which he had before him, that Jesus healed a blind 
man as He drew near to Jericho (xviii. 35), not as He was 
leaving the city, it must be because he has before him 
still another account of the incident, from which he does 
not wish to vary; and the more unimportant the detail 
the more likely is this to have been the case. The 
passage xix. 1-10 shows that he had at his disposal 
VOL. III, 8 
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independent traditions regarding the events of this par- 
ticular day. Whether this information was derived from 
Zaccheeus, or from a book, no one is able to say (n. 18). 
The two narratives concerning Herod Antipas peculiar to 
Luke (xiii. 31-33, xxiii. 6-12, 15)—the way for the 
second of which is prepared as early as in ix. 9 by an 
addition peculiar to Luke, which is also referred to again 
in Acts iv. 27—naturally recalls the fact that the wife 
of an official under this prince was one of those* who 
accompanied Jesus (Luke viii. 3, cf. John iv. 46 %), 
also that, according to Acts xiii. 1, a foster - brother, 
or youthful companion of the tetrarch, was one of the 
teachers of the Church in Antioch at the time when the 
narrator in Acts was a member of that congregation 
(according to xi. 27 f, above, p. 2). But the existence 
of such oral sources, upon which Luke could draw in 
making his investigations, does not preclude the possi- 
bility of his having used, in addition to Mark, one or 
more of the numerous written accounts which are men- 
tioned in Luke i. 1. The fact that Luke modified materi- 
ally the style of the documents which he used, as proved 
by his relation to Mark and by a comparison of his 
Gospel with Matthew (above, p. 104, and below, nn. 
9-12), deprives us almost entirely of one favourite means 
of determining sources, namely, by comparison of language. 
Here and there we find narratives which more than others 
show genuine Jewish conception and modes of expression, 
or greater elegance of Greek style ; but on the whole the 
narratives are uniform. The differences for the most part 
are to be easily explained by the variety of the material 
and of the setting (above, p. 104, and below, n. 19). 

' With reference to most of the accounts in Acts, 
the author was in a different situation than he was in 
regard to the contents of his first book—provided our 
interpretation of the prologue be correct (above, p. 41 f. ). 
In much of the history which he here records he had been 
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a participant, as he indicates by the introduction of a 
“we” in parts where this was the case (above, p. 54 f.). 
Among these “ we” passages there are two long sections, 
xx. 5—xxl. 17 and xxvii. 1—xxviii. 16, which stand out as 
peculiar in character. While in xi. 27 (above, p. 4, 
n. 3), xvi. 10-17 the only practical purpose which the 
“we” seems to serve is to call attention to the presence 
of the narrator, without the narrative on this account 
assuming a character different from that of chaps. xui— 
XV., XViii.—xix., in the two passages (xx. 5-xxi. 17, 
XXvii. 1-xxviii. 16) we have connected accounts of journeys 
which are totally distinct from all other parts of Acts, 
the contents of which admit of comparison. The journey 
from Antioch to Philippi, and thence to Thessalonica, and 
from Bercea by way of Athens to Corinth (xv. 40—xvi. 12, 
xvi. 40—xviii. 1) is so briefly sketched that for the most 
part we must conjecture the route selected, the places 
touched on the way, the length of the stops, and the time 
of the year (vol. i. § 13). Only when the author records 
what happened in the cities of Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Athens, and Corinth does the account become more de- 
tailed ; practically nothing is said concerning the journey 
itself, Essentially the same is true in the case of the first 
missionary journey, Acts xiii—xiv. Other journeys, e.7., 
in Acts xi. 30—xii. 25, xviii. 18—xix. 1, xx. 1-4, are dis- 
missed with a few words; but in xx. 5-xxi. 17 and 
xxvii. 1-xxvili. 16 we have practically a daly record 
of the journey with numerous exact statements as to the 
time of the year (xx. 6, 16, xxvii. 9, 12), the various 
stopping places on the way—even those where nothing of 
any special importance took place (xx. 13-15, xxi. 1-8, 
xxvii. 3-8, 16, xxviii. 12-15)—the time occupied by 
different parts of the journey and by the stops, the 
change of ships, the nationality, destination, and names 
of ships in which the journey was made (xxi. 2, Xxvil. 
2, 6, xxviii. 11), changes from travel by land to travel by 
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sea and vice versa (xx. 18, xxi. 7), conditions of weather, 
and the minute details of the sea voyages. In not a 
single instance can the indications of time be said to be 
designed to make the history clear. After what is said 
in Acts xx. 6, 16, the reader is interested to know 
whether Paul succeeded in reaching Jerusalem before or 
after Pentecost, but he is destined to be disappointed. 
There is no clear indication of the time when the end of 
the journey was reached, and, from the notices of the 
daily journey which precede, we are unable to estimate 
the length of time occupied between Philippi and Jeru- 
salem, since the length of the stay in Miletus and Ceesarea 
(xx. 15-xxi. 1, 8-15) and the length of the voyage from 
Rhodes to Tyre (xxi. 1-3) and of the land journey from 
Tyre to Ptolemais and from Cesarea to Jerusalem are not 
given by days. It is true that the elaborateness of these 
two accounts does impress the reader with a strong sense 
of the situation. He receives a vivid impression of the 
care exercised by divine providence over the life of the 
apostle who was destined to do more great things. But 
most of the details mentioned have no bearing on this 
point. They are out of relation to the main historical 
idea that is being developed to an extent not paralleled 
anywhere else in Luke’s work. 

Luke’s interest in minute details, proper names, etc., 
which are not absolutely necessary in the narrative, is to 
be observed elsewhere also (Acts ix. 25, xil. 18, 20, xiii. 1, 
meso 37 fo exxii. 2, xxii, 919) xxi ole a ee 
11), and it would be arbitrary to infer from the absence 
of ‘‘we” in xx. 16-38, xxi. 19-26, 32, that the narrator 
was less familiar with the facts which he records in these 
passages than he is with the facts recorded in the “ we” 
passages. for it will be observed that the sections where 
the “we” is omitted deal in every instance with some 
action or suffering of Paul’s which could not be shared by 
another in the same way that a journey in company with 
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him from Philippi to Jerusalem and from Ceesarea to 
Rome could be shared (cf. above, pp. 55f., 87, n. 13). 
In connection with the meeting with James, where the 
narrator was present (xxi. 18), it was necessary to omit 
the ‘‘ we,” because Paul alone had to do with the elders in 
Jerusalem. As yet no evidence has been advanced which 
proves that the person who wrote the entire section, 
xx. 4—xxvill. 31, was not always in close touch with the 
events which he records. Nevertheless, the accounts of 
the two journeys mentioned—to which possibly xvi. 10- 
18 may be added as a remnant of a third—are distinct in 
character. They could not have been written for the first 
time when the author composed his history; rather he 
must have had them in his possession and have inserted 
them in his book, retaining all the details which were not 
necessary, either for the sake of the narrative or for the 
readers’ understanding of the history. There may be 
difference of opinion as to how many changes Luke made 
in the form and contents of these journey-narratives, 
whether he inserted passages from his memory of events 
that had happened elsewhere, or narratives of his own 
invention. But, apart from all these conjectures, there is 
no doubt as to the fact that these portions are distinct in 
character from the rest of the book. 

Repeated examination of chap. xxvil. by experts has 
shown that, while it could not have been written by a 
mariner, it must have been written by some gifted man 
who accompanied Paul on the journey, and who had an 
appreciation of nature and of the incidents of a sea voyage 
(n. 20). If, without recourse to the tradition, we were to 
ask which one of Paul’s travelling companions was most 
likely to have been the author of the accounts of these 
journeys, the most probable answer would be Luke, the 
physician. If he is, at the same time, the author of the 
entire work, it was his own notes, which he had written 
down in the form of a journal during the voyage, that he 
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incorporated in his history. Even the best memory will 
not retain for decades all such details as changes in the 
weather and the movements of the sailors in a voyage 
lasting for months, and no historian would record in a 
large work such recollections as he might have, simply 
because he had not forgotten them. The incorporation 
by the author in the work of these accounts, which in 
their details are so out of proportion to the other narra- 
tives in the book, is most conceivable, if they were 
recorded by him years before. In addition to the pur- 
pose which he had accomplished in an earlier passage by 
the introduction of “ we”—namely, to prove that he had 
been an eye-witness of the events recorded—he secured 
by this means vividness in the narrative which could be 
obtained in no other way. The fact that Luke incor- 
porates into his work only accounts of travels, is easily 
explained by the common experience that persons who do 
not regularly keep a journal do so with the greatest pre- 
cision when they travel. However uninteresting and 
meagre such notes may be in themselves, for the person 
who afterwards has to relate the history of travels in 
which he was one of the party, they are invaluable and 
become more and more so as the years pass. 

A further point to be noted—self-evident, but at first 
thought strange—is the fact that Luke did not use as 
sources the letters of Paul, which in our estimation are 
authorities of the first importance for the history which 
Luke records (n. 21). When Luther expresses the opinion 
that Acts may well be called “a gloss to the Epistles of 
St. Paul” (in a preface of the year 1534), he means that 
Acts furnishes historical illustrations of Pauline doctrine. 
Acts may be so designated also because it furnishes the 
reader of Paul’s letters with an historical euide, without 
which even those who question its genuineness could 
not make their way through the Epistles. If, on other 
grounds, it were conceivable that Luke had never heard 
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of Paul’s letters, this unaccountable ignorance on his part 
would be quite confirmed by the entire silence of Acts 
concerning the Epistles of Paul (n. 22), and by the 
absence of points of formal resemblance between Acts 
and the letters, where both handle the same facts. Of 
course there are points of similarity between the contents 
of an early account of Paul's missionary work and the 
letters which Paul wrote in the midst of this work: if 
the case were otherwise, it would be necessary to assume, 
either that the Epistles are pure forgeries or the historical 
accounts pure inventions. Since neither can reasonably 
be accepted as true, it is not surprising that the Epistles 
and Acts agree as to numerous facts. But the fact that 
the narratives of Acts are uniformly independent of the 
Epistles, both as regards the form and the compass of 
historical material handled, is of great significance in 
the criticism of Acts. Exactly the same relation exists as 
between Luke iii. and Matt. iii. (above, p. 108f). It 
is altogether inconceivable that an author, who read the 
letters of Paul for the sake of the historical information in 
them, and who intended to use them as sources, should 
have made no use of the wealth of interesting historical 
matter which they contained, particularly if he were 
short of material. Such a procedure would be inexplic- 
able, even if the author were so devoid of conscience as 
to esteem his own theological or ecclesiastical opinion and 
purpose above historical truth as contained in such ancient 
documents as the Pauline letters. For he was under 
obligation, not simply to pass by the things which he 
desired to set in different light from that in which they 
had been represented by Paul, in fact he had no right to 
do so, but he was able, and was in duty bound, to recon- 
struct Paul’s statements to suit his own unhistorical purpose. 

Taking up first the gospel history, if the opinion 
regarding the text of Luke xxii. 17-20 expressed above, 
p. 39.4, be correct, Luke did not utilise in any way the 
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account in 1 Cor. xi. 23-25. If the text, as it stands, 
proves to be the right one, significant differences still 
remain, and the agreement may be very simply explained 
as due to the fact that Luke belonged to the Church in 
Antioch at the time when Paul was a teacher there (above, 
pp. 39f., 28 f.), so that his idea of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper was derived from the same oral tradition as 
that of Paul. It may be for the same reason that Luke x. 7 
agrees with 1 Tim. v. 18 (sc60d), as against Matt. x. 10 
(tpopfs). Luke makes no use whatever of the account in 
1 Cor. xv. 5-7, which, in our estimation, is so important. 
During the forty days mentioned in Acts i. 3 there was 
ample time for the appearance to the “more than five 
hundred brethren,” and to James. ‘There is no evidence 
of a disposition on Luke’s part to emphasise the exclusive 
authority of the twelve apostles (but cf. above, p. 49 f.), or 
to minimise James’ position in the Church. The fact that 
he mentions an appearance to Peter alone, but without 
giving any account of it (Luke xxiv. 34=1 Cor. xv. 5), 
and the fact that he records an appearance to the group of 
apostles on Easter evening, and still another appearance to 
the same circle at the close of the forty days (xxiv. 36; 
Acts i. 4 ff.)—seeming in these points to agree with 1 Cor. 
xv. 5b, 7b—do not lessen at all his manifest independence 
of Paul. Luke makes no use of Paul’s autobiographical 
statements. A statement of the apostle’s descent from the 
tribe of Benjamin (Phil. iii. 5) would have been just as 
much in place in Acts xxi. 3 as is the remark in Luke 
ii. 36 (cf. also Acts xiii. 21). No mention is made in 
Acts of “the contest with wild beasts” in Ephesus (1 Cor. 
xv. 32), which in the Acts of Paul is enlarged into an 
adventurous story (GK, ii. 880). Nor is anything said 
about the five times thirty-nine stripes which Paul received 
from the Jews, the three shipwrecks prior to the voyage 
to Rome, dangers by rivers and perils by robbers (2 Cor. 
xi. 23-26). uke mentions only one instance when the 
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apostle was stoned (Acts xiv. 19 = 2 Cor. xi. 25; cf. 2 Tim. 
- in. 11), and of the three scourgings with rods he gives an 
account of only one, and records only one of the numerous 
imprisonments which Paul suffered prior to his long im- 
prisonment (Acts xvi. 22-40; 2 Cor. xi. 23, 25). From 
all this it appears that Acts gives us anything but a 
complete history of Paul; at the same time, it is evident 
that its reports are derived from independent and trust- 
worthy sources. As regards Paul’s history before his 
conversion, at the time of it, and shortly afterwards, 
one acquainted with the Epistles, who had formed his 
conception of the scene near Damascus from 1 Cor. 
pew xv. 87 che Galy ‘12,716; 2 Cor iw 6, would 
hardly have obscured so completely as in Acts ix. 4-7, 
xxii. 6-11, xxvi. 12-19, the fact that Paul saw the form 
of Jesus, nor would the testimony to this fact be so 
imdirect as in Acts ix) 17, 27, xxu. 14,15; ef ix. 7b: 
There is no reason why, if Luke used Paul’s letters, he 
should have passed over the journey to Arabia, which 
is mentioned in Gal. i. 17, as a merely temporary absence 
from Damascus, and which, therefore, could very well have 
taken place during the jpépau txavat of Acts ix. 23; nor 
is it easy to see why he should have omitted all reference 
to the part taken by the ethnarch Aretas in the plot 
against Paul's life (2 Cor. xi. 32)—which does not in any 
way exclude the possibility of the plans having originated 
with the Jews (Acts ix. 23; see n. 23)—nor why he should 
have replaced the notice of the personal contact of Paul 
with Peter and James (Gal. i. 18f.) by the colourless 
statement that Paul had intercourse with the apostles 
(Acts ix. 27f.), nor why the exact statement that Paul's 
stay in Jerusalem lasted but fifteen days should have 
been exchanged for a brief sketch which leaves the reader 
to guess whether this sojourn lasted ten days or several 
months. Even where Luke and Paul do agree, no striking 
similarity of expression is to be observed (n. 23). In the 
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account of the first missionary journey (xiii. 2—xiv. 28), 
besides the similarities in the story of the stoning i 
Lystra, which has been already mentioned, Luke’s narra- 
tive has points of resemblance to 2 Tim. iii. 11, and to 
yarious hints and presuppositions in Galatians (vol. 1. 
§ 4). While, on the one hand, it would be impossible 
to form a definite idea of the course of events from the 
hints of Galatians—for example, from the reference in 
Gal. iv. 14 f. to the event described in Acts xiv. 11-18 
(vol. i. 180)—without aid from the vivid narrative of 
Acts, on the other hand, it is just as impossible to suppose 
that Luke’s account, which is so full of details, was derived 
from this source. The very clear statement of Paul (Gal. 
iv. 18; vol. i. 165, 181), that his sojourn in the cities of 
Lycaonia was due to an illness, is not found in Acts at all. 

The relation of this account of Luke to Paul’s letters 
may be summarised in a word, by saying that it is such 
as would naturally exist between the account of a well- 
informed and truthful historian and original sources which 
he had not seen. This is the case also with reference to 
the second missionary journey (Acts xv. 40—xvii. 17). 
Silas was the elder of Paul’s two helpers, and Paul always 
places his name before that of Timothy (1 Thess. i. 1; 
2 Thess. i. 1; 2 Cor. i. 19), but Luke never calls him by 
his Roman name, Silvanus, as does Paul uniformly (vol. i. 
31f., 207). Luke’s statement that Timothy’s mother was 
a Jewess and his father a Greek (xvi. 1), is confirmed by 
what is said and left unsaid in 2 Tim. i. 5 (vol. ii. 22, 
n. 4), but Luke does not mention the name Eunice. 
The hints with reference to the ordination of Timothy 
may im i 18,av, 1452 Tomes 641 Tin sy) 
harmonise with Acts xvi. 2 (vol. ii, 23, n. 5, 94), but 
there is no evidence of dependence. We know from 
Phil. iii. 3 (vol. i. 538, n. 7) that Timothy was circum- 
cised (Acts xvi. 3); and that this was done in Timothy’s 
home, the province of Galatia, is confirmed by Gal. v. 11 
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(vol. i. 182). But if these facts are overlooked or denied 
by our clever critics, notwithstanding the fact that they 
have the “gloss to the Hpistles of St. Paul,” how could 
Luke have constructed his concrete narrative from such 
obscure hints? No notice is taken in Acts of the names 
of the persons who are prominent in the organisation of 
the Church in Philippi, Phil. iv. 2-3 (vol. i. 529f, 532 f), 
or the remittances of money from the Philippians, Phil. iv. 
15-16, and of the hints in 1 and 2 Thess. concerning the 
circumstances under which the Church in Thessalonica was 
organised. The only point directly confirmed in Acts is 
the fact that Paul went to Thessalonica from Philippi 
after he had been maltreated in the latter city (1 Thess. 
ie 2) In Acts xvii 15 f, xvii. 5, Luke leads the reader 
to infer that Paul remained in Athens alone without his 
two helpers, and that these did not join him again until 
after his arrival in Corinth (vol. i. 205, 210f.), which is 
directly opposed to 1 Thess. ii, 1711. 6,—a contradiction 
for which there is no conceivable reason, while there is no 
contradiction between Paul and Acts with regard to the 
history of the Corinthian Church (vol. 1. 265); their state- 
ments are as mutually independent of each other as they 
could well be. What we learn from 1 Cor. i. 1, 14, xvi. 19, 
regarding Sosthenes, Crispus, Aquila, and Priscilla does 
not in any way resemble what is said of these persons in 
Acts xviii. 1-17. The names Chloe, Gaius (it is not the 
Corinthian Gaius who is referred to in Acts xix. 29, xx. 4), 
Stephanas, Achaicus, and Fortunatus do not occur in Acts 
(cf. 1 Cor. i, 11, 14-16, xvi. 15-17). The description of 
Apollos in Acts xviii, 24-28 in every way supplements 
what may be inferred concerning him from 1 Cor. 1 
12-iv. 6, xvi. 12, but there is nothing to indicate that 
Luke had read Paul’s opinions concerning him and the 
results of his work. From the character of Luke’s book, 
which is intended to set forth the progress of missionary 
work—from chap. xiii, onwards, particularly Paul’s mis- 
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sionary labours—we should not expect an account of the 
internal development of the various Churches, nor of the 
heated conflicts concerning which we learn in 1 and 2 
Cor., nor of Paul’s journey from Ephesus to Corinth 
(vol. i. 271), nor of the important journeys of Titus 
spoken of in 2 Cor. ii. 18, vii. 6-16, vill. 16-24, xi. 
17f., nor of the stay of Paul in Antioch (Gal. ii. 11). 
But even when the development of missionary work led 
to transactions within the Church of such a nature that 
Luke does not leave them unnoticed, there is no evidence 
that he was influenced by Paul’s accounts of the same 
events. 

This is not the place in which to discuss the question 
whether, in view of Gal. i. 1-10, Acts xv. 1-33 is to be 
regarded as historical. All that needs to be shown is that 
Luke had never read Gal. 1. 1-10, or, at least, did not 
recall it when writing his own account. Here again the 
proof is to be found in the omission of features for the 
intentional suppression of which there is no conceivable 
motive, as well as in the absence of all traces of formal 
imitation, or of conscious denial, of what Paul had written. 
There is room enough in Acts xv. 2 for the statement that 
Paul made the journey to Jerusalem in consequence of a 
revelation (Gal. ii, 1), and this would be in perfect 
harmony with the spirit of Acts, where the co-operation 
of human reflection and effort with divine suggestion is 
frequently mentioned (cf. xvi. 6-10, xx. 16 with xx. 22, 
xix. 21 and xxv. 10 with xxiii. 11 and xxvii. 24; see 
above, p. 16f.). It could not have been Gal. ii. 1-3 which 
influenced Luke to let Titus—whom he had mentioned, 
according to the 8 text, in xiii. 1 (above, p. 354, n. 6)— 
disappear among the twés dAdo in Acts xv. 2. In Acts 
xv. 5 he himself relates how the demand that all Gentile 
Christians be circumcised was made in Jerusalem as in 
Antioch, and even if Luke, like some modern writers, mis- 
understood Paul—supposing him to mean that Titus was 
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circumcised out of deference to the Judaisers—in view of 
what is said in xvi. 3, Luke could not have objected to it. 
There was nothing about the Gentile missionaries’ recogni- 
tion of their duty to care for the poor in Jerusalem (Gal. 
li. 10) that could displease him (cf. xi. 29f., xii. 25, 
xxiv. 17); and if he had wanted to mention still other 
stipulations not mentioned by Paul, he needed only to 
omit the povov in Gal. ii. 10. No writer who had read 
Galatians with a view to informing himself from this first- 
hand source regarding these matters, could disregard 
altogether the impressive words, Gal. ii. 7-9, in which 
Paul expressed the recognition received from Peter, John, 
and James of the standing and independence of his 
apostolic work. With regard to the apostolic decree, 
see above, p. 18 f., and below, § 62. 

The undeniable fact that Luke did not feel it necessary 
to draw from Paul’s letters as sources, or in any way to 
take account of them, in decisive proof of his close relation 
to the events recorded in Acts xilii-xxvili. Whether the 
author of Acts was a friend of Paul’s, or someone who 
wrote between 100 and 120, it is inconceivable that a 
Christian so deeply interested in Paul as was the author 
of Acts should have been ignorant of his letters, and, if 
they had come into his possession, that he should have 
left them unread. They made a deep impression, and 
attracted attention even among contemporaries outside 
the circle of those to whom they were originally ad- 
dressed (2 Cor. x. 10f.; 2 Pet. iii, 15f.; vol. ii. 276 ff.). 
From the close of the first century onwards, the letters of 
Paul came to be more and more the means by which the 
apostle’s memory was kept fresh in the mind of later 
generations (n. 24). The relation of Acts to the Pauline 
letters proves not only that the former was written before 
the close of the first century (§ 62), but also that its author 
was so close to the apostle, and had been associated with 
him so long, that it was not necessary for him to study 
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his letters in order to enlarge his own knowledge of the 
history. While, on any other hypothesis, the relation of 
the author of the Lucan history to the Pauline letters is 
an anomaly, the relation is perfectly natural, if it was 
written by Luke (or Timothy or Titus). The only source 
which a man like Luke required for the composition of 
Acts xiii._xxviii., and also of Acts vi. 8—vill. 8, ix. 1-30, 
was his remembrance of what he had heard from Paul, 
and of events in which he had participated. Naturally, 
in the course of conversation Paul must frequently have 
spoken of his earlier experiences, and this is abundantly 
confirmed by his letters (1 Cor. ix. 1-6, xv. 3, 8, 32; 2 Cor. 
is 68-10, xi. 2219 9. Galella. 414 54 Bpk tee 
Phil. ii. 8-7, ive 3,.15-16 9-1 -Tim. 4:12—16).41.,7 ¢-2) Pam 
i. 8, iii. 10-11, iv. 16-17; Rom. xv. 16-32, xvi. 7). 
Especially, in times of enforced idleness when Luke was 
with him, as, for example, during the second captivity in 
Rome (2 Tim. iv. 11), and during the winter months spent 
on the island of Malta, perhaps also during the two years’ 
imprisonment in Ceesarea (above, p. 56), we cannot think 
of a more natural subject of conversation between the 
apostle and his friends than the experiences of the years 
when he had been fully occupied with his labours. Upon 
returning from missionary journeys, and on many other 
occasions, Paul and his companions must often have given 
before an assembled congregation a connected and detailed 
account of their experiences (Acts xiv. 27, xv. 3, 12, 26, 
Xx1.19; xa’ & &kacrov, Gal. 11. 3, 7-9). It is just as con- 
ceivable that some of those who heard these narratives, or 
that Luke, after such conversations, made notes of them, 
as that a Timothy or Silvanus kept a sort of daily journal 
during their travels, as did the author of the “we” 
passages, though, of course, it cannot be proved. 
Throughout Acts, as in xill.—xxviii., we note the 
absence of variations in the narrative, such as are 
naturally explained by the use of different sources im- 
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perfectly worked over. It may seem peculiar that 
Agabus is introduced in xxi. 10 as if entirely unknown, 
although he has been introduced earlier in an exactly 
similar manner, xi. 28. But both notices (the first in 
the recension 8) are in “we” sections (above, p. 4, 
n. 8). It is, therefore, necessary to assume that in 
xxl. 10 the author either did not recall the cursory 
mention of Agabus which he had made earlier, or did 
not venture to assume that the reader still remembered 
it. Where this could be assumed, as in the case of 
Philip, xxi. 8, such references to earlier passages are to 
be found—in this particular instance to vi. 5 and viii. 
5-40. The substitution of the name Paul for Saul, in 
xiii. 9, cannot be explained by supposing that at this 
point a new source, in which the apostle is called by 
his Roman name, takes the place of an earlier source 
in which he is called Saul. Such a new source could 
not well begin in the middle of an account of Paul’s 
sojourn in Paphos. A new account does begin with 
xiii. 1, or perhaps xu. 25, but here we find the name 
Saul also, xii. 25, xiii. 1, 2, 7 (n. 25). Luke exchanges 
one name for the other, for reasons similar to those 
which led to the substitution of Peter for Simon (vol. i. 
219, n. 9). As the apostle to the Gentiles, Paul had 
always been known by his Roman name, Paul. Hence 
it was appropriate that he should be so designated in 
Luke’s narrative at the point where he ceased to appear 
in the synagogues (xiii. 5, ix. 20-xxii. 29) and in the 
role of a teacher in congregations composed of Jews and 
Gentiles (xiii. 1, xi. 25-30), and became a teacher in the 
home of a Gentile in opposition to unbelieving Judaism 
(Acts xii. 8-12). 

If some of the events narrated in Acts vi. 8—viil. 3, 
ix. 1-30, xi. 19-30, xii. 25—xxviii. 31 were experienced by 
Luke, and if he had such abundant opportunity to hear 
the account of others from those who were participants, 
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so that, as seems to be the case, he felt no necessity for 
using written sources or literary helps in the preparation 
of these parts of his work, the question arises whether he 
was dependent at all upon earlier written sources in the 
preparation of his second book. If he was a guest of 
Philip for several days (xxi. 8-12), and if, during Paul’s 
two years’ imprisonment, he was with him even occa- 
sionally, he had in Philip the best possible witness for the 
events reeorded in vili. 4-40, also in vi. 1-viil. 3 and 
x. 1-xi. 18. What he relates in ix. 31-43 may have been 
learned from Mnason, who lived midway between Ceesarea 
and Jerusalem, and who had been a disciple from the very 
earliest. times, Acts xxi. 16 (above, p. 18). If Luke was 
a member of the Church in Antioch when Barnabas came 
hither from Jerusalem and settled there, he had for a 
number of years the opportunity of hearing from him the 
story of the mother Church. That Barnabas would have 
occasion to relate this history is self-evident. It would 
also be a strange coincidence if, among the men of Cyprus 
and Cyrene, who in the year 35 fled from Jerusalem to 
Antioch, and there proclaimed the gospel for the first 
time to the Gentiles, there were not also those who had 
been baptized on the first Christian Pentecost (Acts xi. 
19f., xi. 1; cf. i1.10,41). Indeed, these men must have 
related to the younger Christians all they knew. And 
one of them, Lucius of Cyrene, was still alive when Luke 
wrote (above, p. 28, n. 6). So there were eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word from the beginning for the 
events narrated in Acts ii—v., from whom Luke could 
have obtained his information directly. It is possible 
that some one of these, or Barnabas, noted down at a 
comparatively early date recollections of what had taken 
place during the early years of the Church’s history. If 
Mark planned to extend his work to cover apostolic times 
(vol. ii. 479, above, p. 50), he may have left behind notes 
which he had gathered for the part of his book that was 
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never written, and possibly these fell into Luke’s hand. 
But neither of these things can be proved. In order to 
explain the fact that there are more Hebraisms in i.-xii. 
than in xiii.—xxviil. (n. 26), it is not necessary to assume 
the use of written sources showing this characteristic, if 
Luke heard these narratives from Jewish Christians who 
were Palestinians, and had been in Palestine, and if he 
had sufficient literary sense in the narratives to retain 
their native colouring (above, p. 104f.). The assumption 
that the history of the early apostolic age was written in 
Hebrew or Aramaic (n. 27) is not only incapable of proof, 
but also extremely improbable; since the ‘‘ Hebrews” 
would have had very little occasion to use such a book, 
and the reasons which influenced Matthew to write in 
Aramaic (vol. ii. 521) would not apply in this case. A 
Greek like Luke would certainly not have been in a 
position to make use of such a book. Notwithstanding 
numerous attempts to distinguish different sources in 
Acts, this has never been shown to be even remotely 
probable (n. 28). The general outcome of such attempts 
is the conclusion that the author of the Lucan history, 
who was in reality a man of fine literary training, and 
an intelligent, thoughtful, and systematic writer, was a 
miserable bungler. They fail also to explain the tradition 
according to which Luke was the author of these writings, 
or to weaken the proofs of the correctness of this tradition 
which are to be found in the writings themselves. 


1. (P. 94.) M. Krenkel (Josephus und Lucas, 1894, S. 1ff.) discusses at 
length the sources upon which Luke depended. His method is not to be 
commended. In the section on “ Josephus’ influence upon the language of 
Luke,” 8. 283 ff, the comparison, arbitrarily limited to these two writers and 
the LXX (with the exclusion of 1 and 2 Macc., books so very essential just 
at this point), is put in tabular form. But what value has the comparison 
when such words as aicOdvovar, yjjpas, djpos are found in a table purporting to 
give the vocabulary which the three works have in common, or when words 
like Sopxds, doxn, €peida, oreipos are included in a list of words supposed to 
give the vocabulary of Luke and the LXX, not found in Josephus. More 
than this, the citation of the first of these words, dopxds, is incorrect (cf. Bell. 
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iv. 3. 5 with Acts ix. 36). The only list of words which really belongs here 
is that of the words common to Luke and Josephus, not found in the LXX 
(S. 304-309). And this would be significant (1) only if very familiar words 
were excluded, such as are found quite universally in literature since Homer 
—as dyvactos, dvarpépa, éxeice, pdyis, meparvéw, mods xTA. In this class 
belongs also airémrns, Luke i. 2, upon which Krenkel (S. 55, 56, 305) lays 
weight ; whereas it is used by Herodotus, iv. 16; Polybius, i. 4. 7, iii. 4. 18, 
and frequently—generally with yiveoOam, as in Luke. The last passage cited 
from Polybius (da 7d trav wrelcr@v py povov adorns, GAN dv pev ouvepyos, 
by 8€ kal xetpiorijs yeyovévat) can just as well as Jos. c. Apion, i. 10, be compared 
to Luke (see above, p. 82f.,n. 5). (2) It would also be necessary to omit all 
words, the use of which time or circumstance rendered impossible in the 
LXX, eg. dvOimaros, kodwvia, vewxdpos, pyrap, ZeBaords, ouxdpios, oTparore- 
ddpxns. (3) It would also be necessary to compare other authors known not 
to be dependent upon Josephus, who might show points of resemblance to 
Luke in content and form: the O.T. Apocrypha, especially those portions of 
it which are of a narrative character, Philo, the other N.T. writers, the 
historians from Polybius to Herodian, also the medical writers whom Luke 
may have read (see above, pp. 32 f., 92, nn. 5, 28). It would be particularly 
necessary to make comparisons with Polybius, from whom such a writer 
as G. Raphelius, Annotat. in. s. script. ex Xenophonte, Polybio, etc., 1747, 
tom. i. 431-602; ii. 1-209, has collected much material. If this extended 
investigation should show a special resemblance between Luke and Josephus 
in language and style, it would naturally be explained by the fact that both 
are in a sense writers of Jewish history and contemporaries. Cf. A. Harnack, 
Lucas der Arzt als Verfasser des 3 Hv. wnd der AG, 1906 [Eng. trans. 1907] 
(Beitrage zur Einl. in d. NT., 1 Heft) received too late for consideration. 

2. (P. 94.) In the matter of Josephus’ imperfect command of Greek, cf. 
Ant. xx. 12 (cf. also procem. § 2); as to literary assistance rendered him, cf. 
c. Ap. i. 9, cf. vol. i. 63, n. 9. On the other hand, regarding the style of 
Luke i. 1-4, cf. the conclusions of Blass, Nél. Gr. § 79. 6 (Eng. trans. § 79. 6) ; 
Vogel, S. 18. 

3. (P. 96.) The present writer's extended discussion of the Syrian 
governorship of Quirinius (NKZ, 1893, S. 633-654) cannot here be quoted at 
length. When Schiirer, i. 542 (new, not in Kng. trans.), has nothing more to 
say against the writer’s “fascinating” argument than that, even if it be valid, 
“nothing of apologetic value would be gained,” his criticism is evidence of a 
lack of regard for an historical investigation, carried out without consideration 
of desired conclusions. The investigations of Ramsay, embodied in his book 
Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? 1898, have not as yet resulted in a perfectly 
elear conclusion. Cf. Grenfell and Hunt, The Oxyrhynchos Papyri, ii. (1899) 
p. 207 ff., among others in Schiirer, i. 514, A. 21 (new, not in Eng. trans.). 
Worthy of note is Origen’s exposition of the matter, tom. xvii. 25 in Matt., 
which is probably dependent on Philo (cf. Forsch. vi. 304f.). Krenkel 
discusses the question without any attempt at a criticism of J osephus 
(S. 64-75). The vain effort to prove that wdoa or 6An 7 oikoupévn, Luke ii. 1, 
Acts xi. 28, cf. Matt. xxiv. 14, Rev. iii. 10, xii. 9, xvi. 14, can mean Judea in 
Luke’s writings need not be here considered, since Krenkel does not think 
that Luke uses it in this sense. All examples of the use of the word cited 
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prove that, in order to mean anything other than the whole world, # oikoupévn 
must have a modifier (Luke iv. 5; Acts xvii. 6, 31, xix. 27, xxiv. 5) such as 
3 Um avrov Bacievopern, Jos. Ant. xi. 6. 5 (a modification of the exaggerated 
expression in xi. 6. 2), or jjs émnpxev, Ant. xix. 1. 2, or js éBovdnbn, se. 
kparjoa, Ant. xi. 6. 6. The word itself is used with a single general 
limitation—in other words, it is customary to treat the parts of the world 
which are civilised and ruled by the Romans as the world proper, and simply 
to designate them as such (Philo, Leg. ad Caz. ii.), except where the context 
makes it necessary to say more accurately 7 xa@ muds oikovpévn, Ptolem. 
Geogr. ii. 1. 1, ef. § 2; Jos. Bell. ii. 16. 4 (Niese, 378), as contrasted with 
another érépa or GAAn olkovpévy, Bell. ii. 16. 4 (363), Ant. iv. 6.8. Cf. the 
distinction made by us between the old world and the new world, 7. the 
more recently discovered world—a distinction which is disappearing. The 
limitation of the meaning in Luke ii. 1 to the world ruled by the Romans is 
clear from the very character of the statement made ; similarly in Acts ii, 28 
it is expressed by the name of the Emperor. The same exaggeration of 
statement is to be found in Paul’s writings, Col. i.6; Rom. x. 18; 1 Tim. 
iii. 16; 2 Tim. iv. 17. This, however, is to be said with reference to the 
alleged unhistorical character of the statement in Acts xi. 28: the scarcity of 
food, and the consequent rise in its price in Rome in 41-43 a.D., and again in 
51 (Dio Cass. Ix. 11; Tac. Ann. xii. 48; cf. Anger, De temp. in Actis ratione, 
42), must have been due to repeated failure of crops in Egypt, which would 
increase the price of grain in other lands. There is also to be considered in 
this connection the reports regarding conditions in Palestine (Jos. Ant. iii. 
15. 3, xx. 2. 5, 5. 2) and Greece (Eus. Chron. Anno Abr. 2064, cf. ad 2057). In 
a metrical inscription from Apollonia in the province of Galatia (Le Bas- 
Waddington, Asie min. No. 1192=C. I. G. 3973), dating possibly from the year 
57 A.D. (Ramsay, Stud. Oxon. iv. 1896, p. 52 ff.), is found the following: ére 
BovBpaoris kara yaiav capxoBdpos Sewn re, Pdvov BpciDovea Gdu«rov, koa pov 
éméoxebe wdvra. Even if the date of the inscription be considered uncertain, 
because of the impossibility of determining exactly the period to which it 
belongs, the text does show how educated people in imperial times were 
accustomed to speak of such calamities. The carping critic must also admit 
that Luke uses the language to which exception is taken only in reproducing 
the prophecy of Agabus, he himself adding merely the brief remark that this 
was fulfilled under Claudius. No details are added, which show how nearly 
the events corresponded to the letter of the prophecy. This fact Theophilus 
and every contemporary knew better than Overbeck and Krenkel. How one- 
sided Krenkel is in his treatment of this problem appears on 8. 281, where 
the frequently noticed parallelism between Josephus (Vita, 3) and Paul’s 
voyage to Rome (Acts xxvii.-xxviii.) is passed over without further discussion, 
and the dependence of Luke upon Josephus in this passage is denied, on the 
ground that Acts xxvii. and xxviii. are the report of an eye-witness. Both 
authors agree in the following points: (1) The dangerous journey by sea 
from Palestine to Italy ; (2) the extreme dangers in the Adriatic Sea, and by 
night (Acts xxvii. 27); (8) the loss of the ship (Acts xxvii. 27, 41-44) ; (4) 
the transfer from one ship to another during the journey (Acts xxvii. 6, to an 
Alexandrian ship; Josephus, to a Cyrenean ship); (5) landing at Puteoli. 
It is an unimportant difference in the accounts that Paul made his journey 
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in the autumn,of 60, Josephus in the autumn of 64, Nor is the resemblance 
rendered less striking by other differences, such as that in the size of the 
crews, Paul’s sojourn in Malta, etc. 

4, (P.97.) CO. I. L. v.i. No. 186*: de Rossi, Bull. di arch. Christ. 1880, 
p. 174 and plate ix.; Mommsen, Ephem. Epigr. iv. (1881) 8. 587-542 ; also 
the present writer’s essay quoted above, n. 3, NKZ, 1893, 8. 6471. 

5. (P. 98.) It is hardly necessary to prove that the Herod referred to 
in Luke i. 5 can be no other than Herod the Great, who died in March of 
4 B.c. (Matt. ii. 1-19). Agrippa 1. (37-44 a.D.), who is also called Herod in 
Acts xii. 1-23, and Agrippa 11. (Acts xxv. 13 [50 to 93 or 100 A.D.]) are 
entirely out of the question. It is also inconceivable that Luke should have 
called by the title “King Herod” the Archelaus, who governed a part of 
Palestine from 4 8.c. to 6 A.D. under the title of ethnarch. For, in the first 
place, Luke always employs exact titles in designating the rulers of this 
house, iii. 1, 19, ix.'7; Acts xii. 1, xxv. 13 (cf. per contra vol. ii. 503, n. 3); in 
the second place, the name Herod is never substituted for that of Archelaus 
either by Josephus or in the N.T. (cf. Matt. ii. 22) (Schiirer, i. 450 [Eng. trans. 
I. li. 39). 

6. (P. 99.) The more noticeable resemblances between Jos. and Acts in 
points of detail are the following: (1) Theudas, Acts v. 36, Ant. xx. 5.1. 
The question cannot be here discussed whether the same individual is 
referred to in both passages, or whether, as Wieseler (Chronol. Synopse, 108 f. ; 
Bettrége, 101f.) endeavours to show, the Theudas of Luke is identical with 
the Matthias in Jos. Ant.’xvii. 6; Bell. i. 33. Whether Luke himself com- 
posed the speech of Gamaliel, or took it from some older writing, he certainly 
was of the opinion that the insurrection under Theudas took place a long 
time before the speech in question, namely, before the insurrection of Judas 
and the one famous taxing, which in Luke ii. 2 he places between 4 and 1 B.c. 
(above, p. 94 ff.). According to Josephus, the insurrection under Theudas 
was put down by the procurator Fadus in 45 a.p.—a date considerably later 
than Gamaliel’s speech, and from forty to fifty years later than the insurrec- 
tion under Judas. The account in Josephus cannot be accepted as of 
unquestionable trustworthiness. Josephus was at the time a child between 
seven and nine years of age. Moreover, his reports of the history of this 
period are extremely meagre; the story about Theudas is a very isolated 
supplement to the description of Fadus’ procuratorship in xx. 1, and is 
separated from it by the long episode in xx. 2. 1-4. 4. If Josephus is right 
and Luke wrong, at all events it could not have been Josephus that misled 
Luke into this chronological error of half a century. No credence is to be 
given Krenkel’s hypothesis (163 ff.) that the mention of the sons of this Judas 
in the following paragraph of Josephus (xx. 5. 2) caused the confusion of 
father and sons in Luke’s mind,—leading him to suppose that the insurrection 
of Theudas followed that of Judas. For in this case Luke must have over- 
looked or forgotten the fact that Josephus, a few lines before, had mentioned 
the great famine—which, as Luke knew, took place under Claudius (Acts 
xi, 28)—as well as the names of the procurators, Cuspius, Fadus, Tiberius 
Alexander, Cumanus, and the name of the Emperor Claudius in Ant. xx. 
5. 1-2. Furthermore, the agreement between the two narratives is so slight 
as to leave it only probable that Josephus and Luke are referring to the same 
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event. According to Josephus, Theudas is a juggler, who pretends to be a 
prophet, leads his followers to the Jordan, and promises by a méracle to 
render easy the passage of the river. He is beheaded by a company of cavalry, 
who destroy part of his company and take the rest prisoners, and his head is 
sent to Jerusalem. It will be seen that much is wanting in Luke’s account 
besides the name of Fadus. The number of followers which Luke gives 
(400) could not have been suggested by Joseph 6 mXeioros dxAos, and only 
frequently used words are common to the two accounts (Luke dvnpé6n, Jos. 
dveihev, Luke émeiOovro, Jos. @reibe,), (2) The death of King Agrippa 1., 
Acts xii, 19-23; Jos. Ant. xix. 12. In passages that precede and follow, 
Josephus calls him Agrippa. In this passage he calls him simply “the 
King” ; Luke says “Herod.” According to Josephus, the occasion of his 
death was a feast of several days in honour of the saving of the Emperor, at 
which the distinguished persons of the region were gathered ; according to 
Luke, it was the presence of a number of Syrians and Sidonians, who, on 
account of their dependence upon the King’s country for their supply of 
grain, through the chief chamberlain, Blastus, begged peace of the enraged 
monarch. According to Josephus, the King appeared in the theatre on the 
second day of the feast; according to Luke, he delivered an oration to the 
ambassadors before all the people, on a day appointed with the Syrians for 
the discussion of the matter. While Josephus describes in detail the splendid 
garments of the King, and the reflection of the morning sun upon them (cf. per 
contra Luke, ver. 21), and represents the flatterers of the court as proposing 
in well-turned phrases an apotheosis of the King, Luke produces a greater 
effect by the use of five words, in which he gives the exclamations of the 
people. In place of Luke’s impressive conclusion of the scene in ver. 23, 
Josephus gives the following account: Suddenly Agrippa saw an owl sitting 
upon a rope, and, because of an earlier experience with an owl which he had 
had in Rome, recognised at once that it was a messenger (dyyeov) of death 
(Ant. xviii. 6. 7). He was seized with severe pains in the abdomen, delivered 
a philosophical discourse to his friends, was carried into the palace, was 
deeply moved by the sympathy of the people, and died five days later. It is 
perfectly clear to everyone that each story has as its basis an entirely 
independent tradition, and it requires no great exercise of one’s historical 
sense to understand that Luke has reproduced more successfully than 
Josephus the spirit in which the event was recounted by those who witnessed 
it. The “ Angel of the Lord,” which the Gentile Luke represents as acting, 
is more natural in the story of the death of a Jewish King in Palestine than 
the discourses about mortal nature and fate which the Jew Josephus represents 
the King as delivering. The very fact that Josephus calls the owl an 
“ d@yyehos” in a different sense from which it is used in Luke’s account, would 
seem to indicate familiarity with the popular account of Jewish contem- 
poraries. Christian writers have transformed the owl again into what it 
was originally, a real angel (cf. Hus. H. H. ii. 10.6). (8) The Egyptian, Acts 
xxi. 38; Jos. Ant. xx. 8. 6, Bell. ii. 13.5. It is possible that Luke may have 
taken his short notice, which, however, is connected with another event in a 
manner hardly to be considered as invented, from the longer accounts of 
Josephus ; but there is nothing to prove it. Nothing in Jos. indicates that 
the followers of the Egyptian were Sicarii. Indeed, Josephus describes the 
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activity of this body in an entirely different way (Ant. xx. 13. 3, Bell. ii. 8. 10), 
and does not connect them at all with the Egyptian. Their number in Luke, 
4000, agrees neither with the 400+ 200 of Ant. xx. 8. 6, nor with the 30,000 
of Bell. ii. 13. 5. The other points in which the accounts agree prove nothing 
as to the dependence of one author upon another. Luke cannot win the 
favour of the critics. When he differs from Josephus, he errs or fabricates ; 
when he agrees with him, he copies; what he omits or adds is due to 
arbitrariness or misunderstanding ; but Josephus is always infallible. 

7. (P. 100.) The'question whether, before completing his Antiqueties and 
writing his Vita, Josephus read Luke’s work, cannot be answered without 
entering at length into Josephus’ attitude toward the religious life of his 
people, the Messianic expectation, and the Christian movement. He did not 
understand this movement any more than would the rich, worldly, and 
heartless Jew of our own time. But he knew ten times more about it than 
he says. The famous testimony to Christ is put into his mouth by someone 
else, and there is a suspicion that the same is true of the statement about 
James, the brother of the so-called Christ ; cf. Forsch. vi. 301-305. A con- 
venient starting-point for the discussion of this question is the chapter on 
John, Ant. xviii. 5. 2, which Gritz (Gesch. d. Juden®, iii. 294) declares to be 
a forgery, while Ranke (Weltgesch.! iii. 1. 161, 2. 39) uses it as a principal 
source, instead of the gospel account. It is an episode at the beginning and 
end, of which regard is had for the popular way of treating history, 
characteristic of certain Jews. It is senseless to suppose that Antipas feared 
that John would create a popular uprising, if at the same time he exhorted 
the people only to righteousness and piety, because this leaves out of account 
altogether the preaching of the nearness of the Kingdom of God and the fire 
of judgment. When Josephus makes John teach that men ought to be 
baptized, “not in order to apologise for certain offences,” there is implied a 
direct rejection of the Christian tradition, according to which he preached a 
Barriopa peravoias eis Aheoww dyaptioy (Luke iii.3; Marki.4f.). If Josephus 
had read Luke iii. 10-14, it explains the very moderate moral teaching 
which he puts into the mouth of the Baptist. The variation in the statements 
about Quirinius in the Antiquities from the earlier account in Bell. (above, 
p. 96) is explained, if between these writings Josephus had read Luke ii. 2. 
It is noteworthy, moreover, that the two important parallels between 
Jos. and Acts are to be found only in the Antiquities, not in Bell.; see n. 6. 
The story (Vita, 2) of the fourteen years old Josephus, whose advice was 
sought by the high priests on questions of the law, has the appearance of 
being a grotesque imitation of the incomparable story in Luke ii. 41-52. The 
present writer has no desire to argue with one whose taste permits him to 
regard the reverse relation as possible. 

8. (P. 100.) Concerning the secular yaipew, Acts xv. 23 and Jas. i. 1, 
which is almost contemporaneous, see vol. i. 119, n.7. To this corresponds 
éppwco, xv. 29—the verb is not found in the N.T. (in xxiii. 30 it is probably 
spurious). Leaving out of account expressions required by the subject under 
discussion, this short message contains the following words not found else- 
where in the writings of Luke or the N.T. (the latter are indicated byes) 
dvackevaferv, diacré\Aco Oar (only five times in the writings of Mark, a native 
of Jerusalem) ; émdvaykes*, eb mpdrrew*, of dyarnroi jpaor, without ddeddoi ; 
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the appositional ddedpoi* after rpeoBirepor, undoubtedly the correct reading. 
On the other hand, éyuovpaddy, which is used 8 or 9 times in Acts, but never 
with yiver@a:; duarnpeiv, not as used in Luke ii. 51, but in an essentially 
different sense, and émeid}) neovoapev—edokev jyiv, ver. 24f. (cf. Luke i. 1-3), 
need hardly be taken into account. 

9. (P. 101.) Julius Africanus in Eus. H. £.i.7.'7-15. The deomdovvor 
drew partly from family traditions, partly from chronicles ; see ZKom. Matt. 
44f. A. 7. : 

10. (P. 104.) To Luke the use of the article, with both the name and 
the title of Isaiah in Mark i. 2, seemed harsh, as did also the bare phrase, 
“in Isaiah” (cf. Rom. ix. 25, xi. 2). One reads “Isaiah” (Acts viii. 28, 30; 
cf. xv. 21) as he does “‘ Homer,” but “ the book of the prophet Isaiah” (Luke 
iv. 17) is handed to him, and when this and other books are quoted, reference 
is made to the book (Luke iii. 4, xx. 42; Acts i. 20, vii. 42). Because 
Theophilus is not entirely familiar with the work, it is remarked, in con- 
nection with the first quotation from it, that the book is a collection of the 
sayings of the prophet mentioned (Luke iii. 4). 

11. (P. 104.) Outside of chaps. iii. in the narratives peculiar to Luke, 
but certainly not created by him, we find such expressions as 6 oikovdpos 
Tis adikias, XV1. 8; 6 papwvas tis ad., xvi. 9 (ver. 11 is different); 6 kpurijs 
ris ad., XViil. 6; é€v trois daiv, eis ra Sra, Luke iv. 21, ix. 44; Acts xi. 22 ; 
_ ov or cat idov (not in quotation) 56 times in the Gospel, 23 times in Acts, 
often where it is not found in the parallels in Mark (found in this Gospel 
only 8 or 10 times), frequently wanting also in Matt., Luke v. 12 (=Matt. 
viii. 2, not Mark i. 40); v. 18 (= Matt. ix. 2, not in Mark ii. 3); vi. 23 (not 
in Matt. v. 12); ix. 30 (=Matt. xvii. 3, not in Mark ix. 4); ix. 38, 39 (not 
in Matt. xvii. 15; Mark ix. 15). Passages without parallel: vii. 12, 37, 
x. 19, 25, xi. 41, xiii. 7, 11, ete. Noticeable is the frequent occurrence of 
kal éeyévero or éyévero O€ (often with év ré, followed by the infinitive or 
és #xovoev and similar expressions, or with a statement of time). This is 
found in a number of different constructions: (a) followed by the principal 
verb, without «ai, i. 8, 23, 41, 59, ii. 1, 15, 46, vii. 11, viii. 40, ix. 18, 
33, 37, xi. 1, 14, 27, xvii. 14, xviii. 35, xix. 29, xx. 1; (6) with kai, v. 1, 
12, 17, viii. 1, 22, ix. 51, x. 38, xvii. 11, xxiv. 4, 15; (¢) followed by the 
infinitive with the accusative, iii. 21, vi. 1, 6, 12, xvi. 22. Of these con- 
structions only the third, which is (in the first place) found in vulgar Greek, 
also occurs in Acts and very frequently (iv. 5, ix. 3, 32, 37, 43, xiv. 1, 
xvi. 16, xix. 1, xxi. 1, 5, xxii. 6, 17, xxvii. 44, xxviii. 8, 17; about xi. 26 
there may be a question). The second construction (6) is the most 
Hebraistic of the three, especially in constructions like Luke xiv. 1, kal 
éyévero, ev TG edOciv adrdv ... Kal avrol joav ... Kal idov, cl. vis 1572; 
xxiv. 4. Itis avoided altogether by Mark and Matt. The only one of the 
constructions used by Matt. is (a) vii. 28, ix. 10 (where the correct reading 
is 2800 without xai), xi. 1, xiii. 53, xix. 1, xxvi. 1; Mark uses it twice, i. 9, 
iv. 4; also (0) ii. 15, 23, twice. 

12. (P. 105.) For the use of ed@vs in Mark see vol. ii. 482. Luke uses 
eiéos appropriately, also apaypipa, which is found outside of Luke’s 
writings (Gospel 10 times, Acts 6 times) only in Matt. xxi. 19 f. The 
strong Hebraism in Mark vi. 39 is removed in Luke ix. 14, as are also the 
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Aramaic words and names, Mark iii. 16, 18, v. 41, ix. 5, x. 46, 51, xi. 10, 
xii. 43, xiv. 32, 36, 45, xv. 22, 34. In some cases translations are substi- 
tuted : (rerfs, Luke vi. 15 (Acts i. 18); 9 mais éyeipou, viii. 54; émiordra, 
ix. 33 (v. 5, viii. 45, ix. 49, xvii. 13, where there are no parallels; viii. 24 
for SiSdoxade); Kvpie, xviii. 41 (for paBBovvi), dryads, xxi. 3 (for aunv 
removed in xxii. 18 altogether, used only 6 or 7 times in the Gospel). In 
other cases the Hebrew or Aramaic word, or name, is simply stricken out, 
xix. 38, xxii. 40, 42, 47, xxiii. 33. In Luke’s writings are found the 
following Hebrew words: duny, iv. 24, xii. 37, etc. (used by Jesus only in 
connection with déyo ipiv, hence not found in Acts) ; BeeACeBovr, xi. 15-19 
(with explanation); yéevva, xii. 5 (but in xvi. 23 dys); mdoxa, ii. 41 
(4 éopri rod m., as in Matt. and Mark); xxii. 1 (with detailed explanation), 
ef. Acts xii. 3, 4, xxii. 7-15; cd8Barov and od@Bara, often in the sense of 
week, xviii. 12, xxiv. 1; Acts xvii. 2, xx. 7, vol. i. 212, n.5; 5 times in the 
Gospel, twice in Acts (also dud8odos from 4 to 6 times in the Gospel ; twice 
in Acts); oixepa indeclinable, Luke i. 15 (Isa. xxiv. 9 nom. Num. vi. 3 gen., 
Deut. xiv. 26, Cod. AF dat., Lev. x. 9 acc.). Luke and Theophilus, who 
lived in Antioch, were probably familiar with the Syriac words papordas, 
xvi. 9-13, and Bdros, xvi. 6 (more correctly written Bddous, SLX, Epiph. 
Mens. xxii. 4. 10, which is the source of the reading in D xadovs), cf. vol. 
i. 18; regarding the use of Syriac in and about Antioch see Forsch. i. 40 ff. 
13. (P. 104.) The expression dvOp. év mvevpart dxabdpre in Mark i. 23, 
v. 2 is improved in Luke iv. 33, vili. 27. In two instances é& airod 
following ée&edOciv, Mark i. 25f., ischanged into dz’ avrod, iv. 35 (cf. iv. 41, 
v. 8, viii. 29, 33, 35, 38, 46; Acts xvi. 18, xix. 12); 4 doy avrov, Mark i, 28, 
is replaced by 7xos wept avrod, Luke iv. 37; in two cases xpdBaros, Mark 
ii. 4, 11, is replaced by xAuwidioy in Luke v. 19, 24, left out altogether in 
v. 23 (Mark ii. 9) and reproduced by a circumlocution in y. 25 (Mark ii. 12), 
while the word is tolerated in Acts v.15 (along with xdwdpia) and ix. 33. 
For words and phrases in parallels in Mark, not altogether polished in 
character, Luke substitutes the following (those not occurring elsewhere 
in the N.T. are marked with an *): mapddoéa*, v. 26; Soxn, v. 29 (also 
xiv. 18), dyaivoyres, v. 31 (also vii. 10, xv. 27); ixpds*, viii. 6; déxecOa, 
Vili. 13 ; dodéyeoOar, vill. 40, ix. 11 (used similarly 3 or 4 times in Acts) ; 
Tedeoopeiy®, vill. 14; doxet eye, Vili. 18; cuvtvyety rivc*, viii. 19; Aipyn, 
viii. 22, 23 (also v. 1, 2, viii. 33 always instead of 6d\aoca in Mark and 
Matt. and John, of the sea of Gennesaret) ; duyyeioOa,, viii. 39, ix. 10 (Acts 
ix. 27, xii. 17, duyynows, Luke i. 1); mpocavaddcaca édov tov Biov, viii. 43 ; 
diarropeiv, ix. 7 (Acts v. 24, x. 17; in the middle voice in ii. 12); Bpépn for 
maioia, XVill. 15 (1. 41, 44, ii. 12,16; Acts vii. 19) ; e&expéuero adrod akovov*, 
xix. 48 ; dva@nuaow* Kkexdopnra, Xxi. 5; mpopederav*, xxi. 14; amonoyeio Oa, 
xxi. 14 (xii. 11, 6 times in Acts). For medical terms cf. § 62. While Luke 
does not avoid altogether Latin terms, such as docdpwy, xii. 6; dnvapiov, 
vii. 41, x. 35; Aeyiwy, vill. 30; Kaicap (in the Gospel 6 times, in Acts 
10 times), which are found also in the other Gospels, he does avoid kevTuplov 
(Mark, Luke has instead éxarévrapyos, vii. 2, 6, xxiii. 47, 13 or 14 times in 
Acts) xovoradia (Matt., but cf. Acts xii. 4); kfvoos (Matt., Mark for which 
Luke xx. 22, xxiii, 2 has dpos); xodpavrns (Matt., Mark for which Luke 
xxi, 2 has v0 Aewrd, which in Mark xii. 42 is given as the equivalent of one 
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quadrans, vol. ii. 504 ; Eéorns (Mark); omexovddrwp (Mark) ; rirdos (John) ; 
ppayedAodv (Matt., Mark), see vol. ii. 504. In Luke xx. 24 probably the 
correct reading is vdmiopa instead of dnvdpi». Neither does Luke use 
mparopiov designating the guard in the passion history (Matt., Mark, John), 
but only in Acts xxiii. 35. In Acts we have colonia (xvi. 12) and sicari 
(xxi. 38). Otherwise Luke uses Greek names for everything Roman 
(officials, the military, etc.): dvOvmaros, jyepdy, syenovederv, nyEpHovia, 
otparoredov, orparoreddpxns, otparevecOa (orparid, Luke ii. 13; Acts vii. 42 
applied to the world of spirits), yuA‘apyos (so used elsewhere only in John 
xvili. 12; in Mark vi. 21, Rev. vi. 15 more indefinite) ; omeipa (of cohorts, 
Acts x. 1, xxvii. 1, also in Matt., Mark, John); rerpdSiov orpariwrdv (Acts 
xii. 4) ; deEvoAdBos (Acts xxiii. 23) ; mapeuBorn (elsewhere only in Heb. and 
Rev.). Likewise for Jewish officials and authorities Luke uses only Greek 
titles : orparnyds (xxii. 4, 52; Acts iv. 1, v. 24, 26); yepovoia (Acts v. 21); 
vopixds (6 times elsewhere, only in Matt. xxii. 35); voyodiddoxados (Luke 
v.17; Acts v. 34). 

14. (P. 108.) For the Hebrew and Aramaic words in Luke’s writings 
see n. 12. On Akeldama see vol. i. 28; on Barnabas, vol. i. 30. The 
translation of the word Tabitha only (Acts ix. 36) is unquestionably correct 
(cf. Jos. Bell. iv. 3. 5). In xiii. 8 the text is obscure, cf., however, NKZ, 
xv. 195 ff. ‘To the mind of the present writer, Klostermann (Probleme im 
Apostelt. S. 18) has, with great probability, proved that peydAn, Acts viii. 10, 
was originally xban or bap (“‘ The Revealer”), which Luke has misunderstood. 

15. (P. 109.) In the parallels between Matt., Mark, Luke there are a 
few words in which Luke agrees with Matt. against Mark. But in the case 
of the more important of these there is a suspicion about the correctness of 
the text, ¢g. as 7 adn, Luke vi. 10 (omitted by NBL, Old Lat. and Copt.) 
= Matt. xii. 13, not found in Mark iii. 5; like the preceding éyims, which 
likewise is genuine only in Matt., it has crept into the text of Luke, only 
at an earlier date, and, therefore, is found more generally in the MSS. 
Other agreements may be due to the fact that the translator of Matt. and 
Luke both made the same changes in the clumsy language of Mark; in 
which process the former may have been influenced by the latter; cf. vol. ii. 
574f., 594, 

16, (P. 111.) Matt. iv. 1-11 and Luke iv. 1-13 must be based upon a 
report by Jesus to His disciples, and this is confirmed by Matt. xii. 29; 
Mark iii. 27; Luke xi. 21f.; also by Luke x. 18, when this saying is rightly 
understood ; cf. ZKom. Matt. 147 f. 

17. (P. 112.) Feine (Eine vorkanonische Uberlieferung des Le. 1891) con- 
structs, on the basis of material found only in Luke, a Jewish Christian 
“source,” ¢.¢. a source which originated in the Christian Church in 
Palestine before 70, peculiar to Luke. This fourth source Luke used in 
addition to the other sources, which in learned fashion he adopted, namely, 
(1) Mark; (2) “The original synoptic document” (following B. Weiss) ; 
(3) “Sayings” (Logia). But, according to Feine, Luke probably found this 
fourth source already combined with the third. In Acts i. 1-viii. 24, ix. 31- 
xi. 23, xii. 1-24 he finds essentially unaltered a writing closely related to 
this fourth source, “ possibly” (S. 236, 244) in some way combined with it 
into a whole. 
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18. (P. 114.) It is to be assumed that the subordinate characters in 
the gospel history, who are mentioned by name in the Gospels (Jairus, 
Bartimeeus, Simon of Cyrene, Alexander, Rufus, Nicodemus, Lazarus) were 
more or less widely known in the apostolic age as members of the Church, 
as was also the rich, small statured chief publican of Jericho. According 
to Clement, Hom. iii. 64-71; Recogn. iii. 65-68; cf. Hom. ii. 1, xvii. 1. 6; 
Recogn. ii. 1, he became bishop of Caesarea. Of the fifteen Jewish Christian 
bishops of Jerusalem before 132 or 135 the fourth to be mentioned is a 
Zaccheus (Eus. H. E. iv. 5. 3), or, according to Epiph. Her. Ixvi. 20, 
Zacharias, which, however, is only the full Hebrew form for the Aramaic 
abbreviation; cf. Dalman, Aram. Gr. 178. For further discussion of the 
subject see Forsch. vi. 291 f., 300. 

19. (P. 114.) Luke x. 30-37 is freer from Semiticisms than other 
passages peculiar to this Gospel. In xv.-xvi., xviii. 1-14 also, notwith- 
standing thoroughly Jewish expressions and ideas (xv. 18, 21, 24, 32, 
xvi. 8, 9 [n. 11], 22, xviii. 6), a fairly good style is to be observed. 
Naturally one speaks of heaven and hell (xvi. 22f., xxiii. 43) in a different 
way than of the happenings of a journey and of inns (x. 30-35). 

20. (P. 117.) J. Smith, The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 1848, 
8rd ed. 1866; A. Breusing, director of the naval academy in Bremen 
(Die Nautik der Alien, 1886, 8. 142-205). In his introduction, p. xiii, 
Breusing says: “The most valuable nautical document preserved to us 
from antiquity is the description of the sea journey and shipwreck of the 
apostle Paul. Every seaman recognises at once that it must have been 
written by an eye-witness.” Th. Mommsen (Stztzungsber. d. berl. Ak. 1895, 
S. 503) has not increased his reputation by his scornful remark, that “ Luke 
speaks of the Adriatic Sea in the vicinity of Crete, and of the Barbarians 
on the island of Malta.” Even Strabo (pp. 123, 317) knows ’Adpias to be the 
common name of the Adriatic proper and of the Ionian sea; and in 
Ptolemeus (ili. 4. 1, cf. Pausan. viii. 54. 2) it includes also the Sicilian 
(or Ausonian) sea. Just as Strabo (p. 123) remarks that the Sicilian sea 
reaches to the western end of Crete and to the Peloponnesus, so Ptolemzeus 
says (iii. 17. 1) that Crete is bounded on the west by the Adriatic sea. 
Luke, whose chronological position is between Strabo and Ptolemeeus, had 
no more occasion than did Josephus (Vita, 3) to make an accurate geo- 
graphical statement regarding the scope of the term ’A8pias, but, like 
Ptolemzus and Josephus, he seems to have made it include the entire sea 
lying between Crete and Sicily (Acts xxvii. 27); for during the fourteen 
days (xxvii. 27, 33) after land was lost sight of on the south-west coast of 
Crete, namely, the island Cauda (xxvii. 16 B vg, also 8! not Clawda, called 
now Gavdos or Gozzo), until shortly before the stranding of the ship on 
Malta it was tossed about in the Adriatic sea. Mommsen’s mocking remark 
deserves even less credence than the claim that Luke included Malta in the 
Adriatic sea, upon which W. Falconer (Dissertat. on St. Paul’s Voyage and 
on the Apostle’s Shipwreck on the Island of Melite, 1817, 2nd ed., by Th. 
Falconer, 1870) based the hypothesis that Melite is to be identified with the 
modern Meleda, on the Ilyricum coast. But the inference would be wrong 
in any case (cf. Breusing, S. 150). Procopius (de Bell. Vand. i. 14) makes 
the islands of Gaulos and Malta the boundary between the Adriatic and 
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‘Tyrrhenian seas. That Luke’s view was the same cannot be proved. It 
would be pedantic, in order to make Luke agree with Ptolemeus (iii. 4. 1, 
cf. iv. 3. 47), to require him to say that during the last of the fourteen days 
the ship passed the longitude of Cape Pachynos, so that when Paul landed 
on Malta he was no longer in the Adriatic (Siculum) sea, but in the African 
sea. With reference to the BdpBapor on the island of Melita (Acts xxviii. 
1, 4), it is difficult to understand how Mommsen knows that in the year 60 
the Punic language had died out on this island, which was long a part of the 
dominions of Carthage—its name Melita being in fact a Punic name—and 
was also an old Pheenician colony (Movers, Dze Phénizier, ii. 2. 347-358 ; 
ef. the inscriptions in Schréder, Die phén. Sprache, S. 282-235), especially in 
view of the fact that on the mainland opposite there were extensive regions 
where it remained the dominant language until within the fifth century 
(GK, i. 40-42 ; Movers in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc., article “ Phénizien,” 
433 f.). Of the twelve existing coins which were struck on the island of 
Malta between the time of Roman annexation (218 B.c.) and Augustus 
(A. Mayr, Die antiken Munzen der Inseln Malta, Gozzo, and Pantelleria, 
Miinchen, 1894, especially S. 18f.), numbers 1 to 4 are Punic, from 5 to 10 
are Greek and Latin, and 12 is Latin. Punic and Greek coins were struck 
cotemporaneously. All that Luke says is that the fishermen, sailors, and 
peasants whom those who were shipwrecked first met did not know Greek. 
On account of the close connection between Punic and ancient Hebrew, it is 
quite possible that Paul understood at once the words of the Barbarians 
(xxviii. 4). The landed proprietor Publius, with whom those who were 
shipwrecked, or at least part of them,—among these the three Christians 
in the company,—spent three days as guests, and most of the inhabitants of 
the city where they spent three months (xxviii. 11) may have understood 
and spoken Latin, or Greek, or both. Luke shows his knowledge of 
actual conditions in Malta by the use of the title 6 mpéros ris vycov, 
xxviii. 7, which is attested for this island by C. J. G. No. 5754=Kaibel 
I. G. Sicilie, No. 601: immeds ‘Papaiwy, mparos MeXrai@y kal mdrpev. 
C. I. L. x. No. 7495, municipii Melitensium primus omniwm, according 
to the addenda to this inscription, p. 994, dating from the first or second 
century. 

' 91. (P. 118.) The literary relation of Acts to the letters of Paul is not 
carefully investigated by those critics, who are most under obligation to do 
so, because of the late date which they assign to Acts, and because of the 
conscious modification of the Pauline history which they assume. ZELLER 
speaks very incidentally (S. 518f.) of “the Pauline letters,” and especially 
of Gal., as sources of Acts. OVERBECK (p. lix) claims in a mere remark—as 
if this question were not of fundamental importance in any critical estimate 
of Acts, that while as a matter of course Luke was acquainted with the 
genuine Epistles of Paul, as evidenced by ix. 19-30, xv. 1-33, xviii. 24-28, 
these Epistles were “mot among the sources of Acts.” There is, however, 
nothing added to explain this, which Overbeck calls “a characteristic fact.” 
JAcoBsEN (Quellen der AG, 1885, S. 8 ff.), on the other hand, represents the 
author of Acts as elaborating the most important statements and narratives 
even of chaps. i.-xii. from the hints in Paul’s letters, while Srmck (Gal. 1888, 
S. 78-151) thinks that he is able to show that the author of the four “chief 
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Epistles” presupposed and utilised Acts and perhaps even the Gospel of 
Luke (S. 191-211). . 

22. (P. 119.) The reading émioroAjy for évroAny (Acts xvii. 15 ES}, 
“And when they parted from him they received from him a letter to Silas 
and Timothy”) is untrustworthy, and, if genuine, would refer to a lost 
letter. 

23. (P. 121.) Paul refers to his Pharisaism in the description of his 
condition before conversion, Phil. iii. 5f.; Gal. i. 14; Luke does not refer 
to this until much later, and then in a different connection, Acts xxiii. 6, 
xxvi. 5, and the expression (jAwrjs trdpyov, Gal. i. 14=Acts xxii. 3, is not 
at all striking ; cf. Acts xxi. 20. There is nothing in Luke which reminds 
us of the bold figure in 1 Cor. xv. 8. The fact that besides the more 
common diadxew (1 Cor. xv. 9; Gal. i. 13, 23; Phil. iii. 6; 1 Tim. i. 18) 
mopOeiv is used twice by Paul (Gal. i. 13, 23) and once by Luke (Acts ix. 21) 
proves nothing; Philo also, c. Flacc. viii., calls the Jew haters in Alexandria 
mopOetv Iovdaiovs. In the description of the flight from Damascus in Acts 
ix. 24f. and 2 Cor. xi. 32 all the words are different, until the designation of 
the city wall, which it was necessary for both to mention, and except yadav, 
which is used by Luke elsewhere (Luke v. 4,5; Acts xxvii. 17, 30); Paul: 
eppovpe: tiv wok... midcat pe. did Oupidos ev capydvyn. Sia rod Teiyous ; 
Luke: mapetnpotvro ras widXas npépas te Kal vuxtds, dma@s avrov 
dvédooty, aBovres O€ . . . vuKros dud Tod Teiyous KaOnoay a’Tov yaddoavTes 
év omvpiou On this point cf. NKZ, xv. 34-41. 

24, (P. 125.) Clement of Rome possesses independent knowledge about 
the end of Paul’s life (1 Cor. v.; vol. ii. 68f.), but nevertheless refers the 
Corinthians in chap. xlvii. to 1 Cor., as if it were the first letter in a 
collection of Pauline letters (cf. GK, i. 812f.). Ignatius (Eph. xii. 2; 
Rom. iv. 3) and Polycarp (Phil. iii. 2, xi. 3) uniformly treat Paul as the 
author of the letters that pass under his name (vol. i. 585, n.3; GK, i. 811- 
822), although they were not unfamiliar with Acts (GX, i. 923). Marcion 
confines himself entirely to the letters, and leaves Acts out of account 
altogether. The schools of Basilides and Valentinus made large use of the 
Epistles, while it is impossible to prove certainly that they utilised Acts 
(GK, ii. 751-763, 778). In the Acts of Paul, including the Acts of Thecle 
and in the Gnostic Acts of Peter, we find the Epistles of Paul just as much 
noticed or imitated as Acts (GK, ii. 854f., 887-889, 903-909, i. 783, 787- 
789). 

25. (P. 127.) On p. 127 above, in xii. 25-xiii. 9, the a text is pre- 
supposed. S? and p have 6 émxadovpevos Iaddos after ZadXos in xii. 25, and 
the latter alone, IadAos instead of Saddos in xiii. i, 2 also, but see p. 28, n. 6 
above. If, in view of xi. 25, 30, it is probable that Saddos was used in 
Antioch when Paul first came to the city, the scantily attested TadXos in 
xiii. 1, 2 is improbable, and for the recurrence of SadAos in xiii. 7 there is no 
sufficient reason, and the addition in xii. 25 is superfluous. For the two 
names see vol. i. 69f. It is very possible that Paul’s own companions, 
Barnabas and Mark, up to this time had used Aramaic in conversing with 
him, hence had called him Saddos. From the time, however, when they 
found it necessary to use Greek they called him Maddos. 

26. (P. 129.) The following are Hebraistic expressions in Acts i.-xii. ; 
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dia xeupds (xerpHv), li. 23, v. 12, vii. 25, xi. 30; cf. ev or adv xepi, vii. 35, also 
xiv. 3, xv. 23, xix. 11; é« xeupds, xii. 11; Luke i. 71, 74, also xxiv. 7; jv xelp 
kuplov per avtoy, xi. 21, elsewhere only in Luke i. 66, but cf. also Acts 
iv. 28, 30, xiii. 11; dua ordparos, i. 16, ii. 18, 21, iv. 25 (Luke i. 70), also 
xv. 7, cf. xxii. 14; Luke xi. 54, xix. 22, xxi. 71; dvoiEas rd orédma, viii. 35, 
x. 34 (viii. 832 quotation), cf. xviii. 14; jxovodn eis ra dra, xi. 22, cf. Luke 
i. 44; Matt. x. 27; Jas. v. 4; idov, 16 times in chaps. i—xii., only 7 times in 
chaps. xiii.—xxviii. see above, p. 135, n. 11. 

27. (P. 129.) E. Nustte has repeatedly attempted to explain the 
variations of Cod. D and the allied MSS. from the commonly accepted text 
in Acts, on the supposition that they are different translations of the same 
Hebrew (or Aramaic) original, or due to variations in this original (CW, 
1895, separate print, S. 6; Philol. sacra, 1896, S. 39ff.; ThStKr, 1896, 
S. 102f.). This is conceivable, if, with D. Schultz (De cod. Cantabrig. 1827, 
p. 16), we may regard the text of D as a later form of the text, dependent 
upon a Syriac translation of Acts; but this theory is irreconcilable with the 
view that both a and @ originated with the author, and that @ represents 
his original draft of the book. For, in view of the language conditions of 
the time, it is impossible to believe that one so thoroughly Greek in 
character as the Antiochian physician Luke, the author of the prologue, and 
the author or redactor of the entire Lucan work, could have read a Hebrew 
book. To every thousand Jews (Syrians, Copts) who at that time were able 
to read, write, and speak Greek, there could not at most have been more 
than one Greek who had obtained a corresponding knowledge of Hebrew 
or Aramaic. And the present writer confesses that he has sought this rara 
avis in vain. A few words and expressions were occasionally picked up 
from the natives (Forsch. i. 41), but it occurred to no educated Greek or 
Roman to learn their language in a systematic way (vol. i. 34ff.). Except 
in cases where a Greek pastor was assigned to a region where only Syriac 
was used (Forsch. i. 43), this was not done until Christians, such as Origen 
and Jerome, studied Hebrew in the interest of theology. Among these 
Aquila would be included, if he were actually a native Gentile and a 
Greek. 3 

28. (P. 129.) ScuwansBeox, Uber die Quellen der Schriften des Le., vol. i. 
(the only vol.) ; der AG, 1847; Zuimr, S. 489-524. JacoBsEn, Quellen der 
AG, 1885; Soror, Entstehung der AG, 1890; Sprrta, Die AG, thre Quellen 
und deren geschichtl. Wert, 1891; Gurcxn, Hermes, 1894, S. 373-392 ; Der 
Sebrepos Adxos des Le. und die AG; Fuinu, Hine vorkanonische Uberlieferung 
des Lc. 1891; Jinast, Quellen der AG, 1895. Cf. the review by Zéckler, 
Greifswalder Stud. 1895, 8. 107-145 : “Die AG als Gegenstand héherer und 
niederer Kritik.” It would be useless to undertake to review the separate 
hypotheses of the scholars mentioned. It will be sufficient to illustrate the 
conception of the redactor of the entire work, if attention be called to 
Spitta’s idea of his work in writing down Acts ii. 1 (S. 23, 51). In the 4 
source the outpouring of the Spirit was connected with the choice of an 
apostle by the words kai év 7 cvpmdnpoicda, to which the indulgent 
reader was left to supply atrovs or rév dpibpdy, sc. rav droordAwv. At the 
moment when the number of the apostles was complete they were all filled 
with the Holy Spirit. In the B source the story began with the words, 
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“But when the day of Pentecost was now come, they were all together.” 
The redactor, however, misunderstood A, and out of A and B constructed 
the alleged bungling construction of ii. 1. The only conceivable motive for 
the retention of cupmdnpodcba, which was misunderstood,—also entirely 
unintelligible in A,—would be the childish fondness of the redactor for this 
word, which is found elsewhere only in Luke viii. 23, ix. 51, and used here 
inaccurately, as in Luke ix. 51. For also in Luke ix. 51 it is not the time 
until the taking up, which is said to be fulfilled,—the natural expression,— 
but the time at which the taking up occurs. It is the same common shift- 
ing of the idea that we have in the mewAnpora 6 kaipds of Mark i. 15; 
John vii. 8, and other similar combinations (cf. Luke ix. 31; John iii. 29). 
In this way it comes about that a point of time or an event which really 
marks the conclusion of a period at the end of which these are expected, is 
itself said to be fulfilled. 


§ 62. THE AUTHOR OF THE WORK ATTRIBUTED TO 
LUKE AND THE TIME OF ITS COMPOSITION. 


Assuming that the “we” passages, Acts xvi. 10-18, 
xx. 5-xxi. 18, xxvil. 1—xxvill. 16, were written by a 
travelling companion of Paul’s, either in the form in 
which we now possess them, or at least in substance 
(above, p. 115 f.), it is entirely arbitrary to attribute their 
composition to some person other than Luke, to whom they 
are assigned by the tradition, whether it be to TrmorHy 
or Sruas (Silvanus) or Trrus (n. 1). , 

The first two names are excluded because both are 
mentioned in the third person and by name in xv. 22— 
xvill. 5, directly before and directly after the first long 
“we” passage. Timothy is mentioned again in xix. 22 
and once more in xx. 4, directly before the “we” re- 
appears. ‘The sudden transition from the impersonal 
designation of one of these persons, “Silas or Timothy,” 
to “I,” which is implied by the use of “ we,” and especi- 
ally the contrast between one group of individuals, which 
includes Timothy, and a second group, which includes 
Paul and the narrator speaking in the first person (Acts 
xx. 4-6), would not only make the narrative incredibly 
awkward, or introduce into it a needless element of 
mystery, but would be positively meaningless (above, 
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p. 86 f, nn. 11-13). Moreover, if the “we” in xi. 27 
is original (above, p. 4, n. 3; 28, n. 6), Silas and 
Timothy are excluded. Silas was not at this time a 
resident of Antioch, but of Jerusalem (xv. 22), and 
Timothy had not yet become a Christian ; for it was not 
until very much later that the gospel reached the province 
where he lived (xiv. 6, xvi. 1). 

Furthermore, Silas is not mentioned as one of Paul’s 
companions in any of the letters written from Rome. 
But, according to Acts xxvii. 1—xxviii. 16, the narrator 
accompanied Paul to Rome, and, unless we assume that 
a strange accident took place, he was, like Aristarchus 
(xxvii. 2), whom we meet again in Col. iv. 10, Philem. 
24, one of the persons mentioned in Col. i. 1, iv. 7-14; 
Philem. 1, 23 f. 

Since Paul took Titus with him from Antioch to the 
apostolic council after the first missionary journey (Gal. 
ii. 1), possibly he may be concealed behind the “we” of 
Acts xi. 27. Since, moreover, he is not mentioned at all 
in the prevailing text of Acts (see, however, above, p. 28, 
n. 6), some of the difficulties disappear in which we are 
involved when we assume that the “we” passages were 
written by Silas or Timothy. But Titus could not have 
been the author of the “we” passages, because there is 
nothing to indicate that he accompanied Paul to Rome, 
or was with him there during the first imprisonment. 

It has already been remarked (above, p. 117) that, if, 
without reference to the ancient tradition, we were under 
necessity of conjecturing which one of Paul’s friends who 
were with him in Rome wrote the account of the journey 
in Acts xxvii., the choice would most naturally fall upon 
the physician Luke. But, in addition, there is an ancient 
and unanimous tradition which represents Luke as the 
author of the entire work, 7.e. identifies him with the 
person speaking in Luke 1. 1-4; Acts i. 1, also, how- 
ever, with the person associated with Paul and _ his 
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other travelling companions in the “we” passages of 
Acts. It is impossible to explain this tradition unless 
there are at least good reasons for assuming that Luke is 
the author of the “we” passages. For it is inconceivable 
that Luke should be the author of the entire work and 
at the same time have appropriated for his own use in 
different parts of his work accounts of journeys written by 
Titus, or some third party, without so much as changing 
the inappropriate “we” into the third person. A man 
with the literary training of the writer of these two books 
could not have made such a blunder unintentionally (n. 2). 
Nor could a man like Luke, who was so closely associated 
with Paul and the events narrated, have endeavoured to 
deceive his readers by borrowing the journal of another 
disciple of Paul’s and by retaining the “we” used in these 
accounts. He did not need to borrow a mask; his own 
authority was sufficient. In this case it would be neces- 
sary to assume at once that some later writer, out of 
touch with the events which he was about to narrate, 
sought by the retention of the “we,” which he found in 
one of his exemplars, to create the impression that he was 
an eye-witness. And, as a matter of fact, this is the 
assumption made by those who grant that Luke was the 
author of the “we” passages, but not of the entire work 
(n. 3). But this hypothesis is in itself incredible and 
incapable of explaining the tradition. One unacquainted 
with the original work would not notice the fact that in 
Acts several of its passages had been borrowed, and hence 
could not in this way be led to believe that Luke, who 
may have been known as the author of the original work, 
was the author of the much later compilation. But the 
same would be true also of the reader, who was acquainted 
with the original work, and who knew that Luke was its 
author ; since such a person would detect the plagiarism 
and could not possibly confuse a large historical work, 
consisting of two books, with a work by Luke of an 
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entirely different character, because of a few chapters 
incorporated from the latter. Nor is any such deception 
to be attributed to the author of the Lucan work; for if 
this were his purpose, then the means which he chose in 
order to pass himself off for Luke, the friend of Paul, 
were ridiculously inadequate. In the preface he would be 
merely suggesting that, in the course of the history which 
he is about to set forth, he became an eye-witness of the 
events which he records, and a helper in the proclamation 
of the gospel. And, indeed, in such a delicate way that 
modern readers can deny that the passage really contains 
the author’s testimony to himself which we have found it 
to contain (above, pp. 46f., 54f.). When he comes to 
deal with the events where he wanted the reader to think 
that he was an eye-witness, when he was not, he would be 
concealing his identity by the use of a “we,” which clearly 
includes several persons, without indicating the specific 
person for whom he wishes himself to be taken, and with- 
out relating how he became a companion of Paul. Why 
did he not use one of the unmistakable methods employed 
by the classical historians, or by Polybius, or Josephus, 
or Porphyry, when they wanted to make clear to their 
readers things about themselves and their personal rela- 
tions to the facts which they recorded (above, p. 86, 
n. 11)? Anyone having such a purpose, no matter how 
stupid he was, could not have failed to make use of 
means which were suited to accomplish it. In particular, 
judging by all analogous cases, the deceptive intention 
of the author to pass himself off for Luke must have 
betrayed itself in a bold use of unmistakable designations 
of himself (n. 4). The modest way in which the author 
refers to himself in the hints of the prologue, and the 
corresponding manner in which he introduces himself in 
Acts xi. 27, and from xvi. 10 onwards, is evidence of his 
truthfulness. 

If there is no reasonable ground for denying the Lucan 
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authorship of the “‘ we” passages, he is to be regarded also 
as the author of the entire work. The burden of proof 
rests with those who deny this claim, not with those who 
find no reason to question the agreement of the tradition 
with the witness of the book to its author. But this 
latter conclusion is otherwise supported both by the con- 
tents and by the style of the entire work. Against the 
proof based upon semilarity of language in the ‘‘we” 
passages and other parts of the work (above, pp. 79, 92, 
n. 28), it is argued, either that the redactor of the entire 
work introduced long interpolations in xx. 5—xxviii. 31, 
or that he revised thoroughly the style of the sources 
which he used. Thus it will be seen that this evidence 
is met, not by counter arguments, but by hypotheses. 
The first of these assumptions can never be positively 
proved, and against the second stands the fact that Luke 
admitted into his work the greatest variety of style 
(above, p. 104). His revision of the style of such narra- 
tives as he took from Mark was due to the clumsiness of 
their language, particularly to their strongly Hebraised 
character. That, however, the account of the journey 
written by one of Paul’s companions would have required 
as much revision as Mark’s Gospel is very unlikely. 

W. K. Hopart (n. 5) has proved to the satisfaction of 
anyone open to conviction, that the author of the Lucan 
work was familiar with the technical language of Greek 
medicine, and hence was a Greek physician. It is not to 
be judged as a coincidence that Luke alone preserves the 
proverb used by Jesus, ‘‘ Physician, heal thyself” (iv. 23), 
that he only of the four evangelists who tell the story of 
the wounding of Malchus’ ear, also related that it was 
healed by Jesus (xxii. 51), and that in the description of 
Jesus’ healing work he sometimes writes more fully than 
does Mark, and with greater vividness, notwithstanding 
the fact that in the sections which he borrows from Mark 
he frequently omits unnecessary details. The friends of 
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the woman stricken with fever consult the physician. 
He approaches the bedside, bends over the patient, and 
rebukes the fever as He does elsewhere the evil spirits 
(iv. 838f,=Mark i. 30f.). It did not seem natural to a 
physician after the restoration of the maiden to life, that 
Jesus should first have forbidden those present to make 
the fact known, and then have given the medical instruc- 
tions that the child be supplied with something to eat 
(Mark v. 43). So he reverses the order (Luke viii. 55 f.). 
Just as in the accounts of cases of healing peculiar to his 
Gospel, Luke often indicates how long the person healed 
had been afflicted (xiii. 11; Acts ili. 2, iv. 22, ix. 33, xiv. 8, 
only Luke viii. 43 has parallels in Matthew and Mark), so in 
viii. 27-29 he inserts such a notice in an older account 
(Mark v. 2), with the added remark that the person 
possessed of the evil spirit would not endure clothing 
upon his body, a fact which has been observed by physi- 
cians (Hobart, p. 14). It is Luke alone who accurately 
indicates that it was the right hand which was healed 
(vi. 6), and who notes that healing was accomplished by 
the laying on of hands (iv. 40), where mention of this act 
is not made in Matthew (viii. 16) or in Mark (i. 34). 
Luke alone describes vividly the physical side of Jesus’ 
struggle in prayer (xxii. 43f.). Out of consideration for 
himself and his fellow practitioners, Luke does not omit 
the humiliating confession that the believing touch of 
Jesus’ garment brought healing where long and expensive 
treatment by physicians had accomplished nothing (Luke 
viii. 43, n. 6). It is even more significant that Luke 
everywhere avoids the inaccurate popular designations 
of diseases and kindred things, and uses the technical 
language of medical writers. It will also be observed 
that Luke often uses, in describing other objects and 
relations, words with which a physician must have been 
familiar in his practice, and which, therefore, occur with 
very great frequency in the writings of the Greek physi- 
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cians (n. 5). The crowning proof of the composition of 
the entire work by the physician Luke is the fact, first, 
that these peculiarities are found in those sections of Luke 
which have parallels in Matthew and Mark ; secondly, that 
they recur in other parts of the entire work, or, at least, 
have their analogies; and thirdly, that they consist of 
words and expressions which are to be found in the N.T. 
in no other writings save those of Luke, or occur here 
with greater frequency than in all other N.T. writings. 
These facts cannot, therefore, be explained on the ground 
that one of the sources used by the author of the entire 
work was written by a trained physician, but from the 
fact that the author of the entire work—the person who 
worked over the older narratives of Mark and also of 
other writers who are unknown to us—must himself have 
been an educated physician. 

It would require a complete historical commentary to 
answer fully all the arguments that have been advanced 
against the composition of the Lucan work by a friend of 
Paul’s. While the theologians have persistently charged 
Luke with ignorance of the historical conditions and 
personages with which he deals, historians and investi- 
gators of antiquity of the first rank, who have gone into 
the matter with great care, declare Acts especially to be 
throughout an important and, in the main, trustworthy 
historical document (n. 7). Whereas all the apocryphal 
literature of the second century (the Gospels of James, 
Thomas, and Peter; Acta Pilati, Pauls [including the 
Acts of Thecle], Petri, Joannis, etc.) clearly betray 
in the Christian and even more in the non-Christian, 
characters which they introduce, and in their portrayal of 
political conditions in Palestine and in the empire, the 
influence of the N.T., and consist almost entirely of 
fantastic stories, Luke’s account is everywhere confined 
to facts which we are able to verify from other sources. 
On the subject of Jewish history from 4 B.o. to 60 A.D., 
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Luke’s information is independent of Josephus, and for the 
earlier decades of the period, is sometimes more reliable 
(above, pp. 95 ff., 131), for example, with reference to 
the official position of Quirinius and the time when he 
held office (above, p. 96). It is possible that in what 
Luke says about Theudas (Acts v. 36) there is a great 
chronological error (above, p. 182, n. 6), but this cannot 
be proved from the conflicting account by Josephus. In 
any case Luke did not compose the speech in which this 
error is supposed to be found, but took it from some older 
source which he may not have been able to correct in this 
minor point. The case is different when he is dealing 
with subjects that come properly within the scope of 
Christian history, for example, in what he says concerning 
the Fabian policy of the Pharisees toward Christianity, 
prior to the death of Stephen, as distinguished from the 
attitude of the Sadducees, which alone enables us to 
explain the entrance of Pharisaism into the Christian 
Church (xy. 5), and without which it would be impossible 
historically to explain Paul’s development. Here his 
testimony is historically unimpeachable. Consequently 
progress in our knowledge concerning Jewish parties is to 
be made, not along the lines suggested by Geiger and 
Wellhausen,—by more thorough study of the Talmud or 
of Josephus,—but by a better appreciation of the words 
* odca aipecis TOV Jaddov‘alav in Acts v. 17. 

Luke is even better acquainted with conditions and 
persons in the provinces and cities which were the scene 
of Paul’s labours than he is with Jewish conditions. The 
proconsuls Sergius Paulus and Gallio (xiii. 7, xviii. 12) 
are historical personages, and, so far as we are able to 
determine the date of their respective terms of office in 
Cyprus and Achaia, there is no contradiction to the prob- 
able chronology of Paul’s life and work (Part XI.). In the 
investigation of Paul’s letters we have frequently found 
the notices of Acts confirmed by inscriptions and writings, 
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for example, with regard to the politarchs in Thessalonica 
and the population of Philippi (vol. i. 211f., 532 f.). Here 
there is no difference between the “we” passages and 
other parts of Acts. No success has attended the effort 
to explain the uprising of the silversmiths (Acts xix. 23 ff.) 
by assuming that it is simply a misinterpretation of an 
official title (n. 8). 

It is impossible to determine in separate instances to 
what extent Luke, in recording the longer discourses of 
Peter and of Paul, made use of the liberty often taken 
by the ancient historian freely to reconstruct their form, 
in the light of his knowledge of persons and conditions 
involved. Nor do we know how far these could have been 
taken from the reports of persons who heard them (e.g. 
Xvi. 34, xxv. 23, cf. xxiv. 23). But it is only necessary 
to compare the addresses recorded by Luke with the 
miserable harangues which Josephus puts into the mouths 
of his heroes, in order to see that Luke was not only much 
better educated than Josephus, but that he regarded much 
more seriously the obligation of historical accuracy. 

The strongest proof of Luke’s thorough acquaintance 
with what he undertook to set forth is the fact that, 
without consultation of Paul’s letters as sources (above, 
p. 118 ff.), Luke’s accounts, in their main outlines and in 
a great many of their details, are in thorough agreement 
with them. In addition to what has been already said 
incidentally in numerous passages of the earlier volumes, 
the following points may be noted here. In Acts the 
progress of Paul’s ministry is marked not only by visions 
and revelations (ix. 3-9, xiii. 2, xvi. 6-10, xviii. Oye oes 
xxl. 11, xxii. 17-21, xxiii. 11, xxvii, 23), by notable cases 
of healing (xiv. 8-10, xix. 11-17), and similar miracles 
(xiii. 11, xvi. 18, xx. 9, xxviii. 3-6), but also by natural 
phenomena of the most extraordinary character (xvi. 
26-30). But all this is in accord with Paul’s own testi- 
mony. In addition to the revelation of Christ to which 
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he owed his faith and calling (Gal. 1. 12-16 ; 1 Cor. ix. 1, 
xv. 8), the visions of a later time which he could never 
forget (2 Cor. xii. 1-4; Gal. ii. 1), and his participation 
in the miraculous gifts of the Spirit (1 Cor. xiv. 18), he 
refers to signs, wonders (répara), and mighty works which 
prove his right to exercise his apostolic calling (2 Cor. 
xii, 11-12; Rom. xv. 19), and which, if need be, will 
again establish his right to punish evil-doers (1 Cor. v. 
8-5; 2 Cor. x. 4, xiii. 2-10). It shows a lack of careful 
thinking when the letters of Paul mentioned above are 
accepted as genuine, but the authorship of the correspond- 
ing narratives in Acts, or the entire book of which these 
narratives are a part, by a friend of Paul’s and by an 
eye-witness of some of these things, is denied, because of 
the miraculous element which it contains. Literary and 
historical criticism have nothing to do with the question 
as to the nature of these events and why it was that they 
influenced so strongly the consciousness of Paul and those 
about him. 

By the “very chiefest apostles,” in contrast to whom 
Paul speaks of the signs and wonders which were done 
through him (2 Cor. xii. 11f.), are meant, not the original 
apostles, but the followers of Peter, who were not willing 
to admit that Paul’s apostleship was on a par with that of 
Peter (vol. i. 288f.). The very fact that in making this 
contrast Paul calls these miraculous signs ta onpeia rob 
drootédov, shows that in this respect also he claimed to be 
the equal of the older apostles, especially of Peter (cf. also 
1 Cor. ix. 1-5, xv. 5-11). But this comparison is not 
something new, suggested now for the first time by his 
opposition to the Petrine party. But, according to Gal. ii. 
7-9, at the apostolic council the same comparison was 
made between Peter and Paul, and the fact that God 
owned and blessed Paul’s preaching in exactly the same 
way that He did Peter's made a profound impression. 
Even then this was the effect produced by the stories 
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told in Jerusalem by the missionaries to the Gentiles 
(Gal. ii. 2; Acts xv. 3,12, onueta kai répara, ef; Xxingk9). 
There is no occasion, therefore, because of a certain 

parallelism in Acts between the miraculous deeds and 
experiences of Peter and of Paul to question the historicity 
of these accounts (n. 9). If Luke, in choosing from the 
abundance of material at his disposal, brought out this 
relation, he was led to do .so only under the influence of 
a Pauline idea, or, as is more probable, by an uplifting 
experience of apostolic Christianity. 

In summarising the main ideas that pervade the entire 
work (above, p. 69 ff.), it has been repeatedly observed 
‘that the author was influenced by ideas not found in the 
N.T. except in Paul’s writings. The claim that Luke 
represents the attitude of Paul toward legalistic Jewish 
Christianity as one of yielding to it, thereby sacrificing 
historical accuracy and contradicting the fundamental 
principles of Paul, cannot be substantiated. The circum- 
cision of Timothy, which, if it had not actually happened, 
would be, as an invention, in the most glaring contradiction 
to history, is testified to by Paul himself (vol. i. 538, 182). 
The Paul of Acts, who, on the one hand, denies that the 
observing of the law has any saving efficacy, either for 
Jews or Gentiles, attributing this power to faith in Christ 
(xiii. 38f, cf Luke xv. 1-32, xviii. 9-14, vii. 36-50), 
and who will not suffer the Mosaic law to be forced upon 
the Gentile Christians, but, on the other hand, is eager to 
keep Jewish feasts in Jerusalem (xx. 16, cf. xx. 6, accord- 
ing to 8, also xviii. 21), has no objections to the assump- 
tion of vows by Jewish Christians (xviii. 18), and on one 
occasion himself takes part in such an act (xxi. 26),—this 
Paul is none other than the Paul of the letters. In fact, 
Paul never required Jewish Christians to give up the 
observance of the law. Even in Churches, where there 
were both Jews and Gentiles, the former might retain 
their Judaism as a religious non-essential, in so far as it 
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did not conflict with higher ends (1 Cor. vii. 18 f.; Gal.v. 6, 
vi. 15; Rom. xiv. 5f,, vol. i. 422f.). Consequently he was 
able to deny the false report that he compelled the Jews of 
the diaspora to renounce the law (Acts xxi. 21). He repre- 
sents his own emancipation from the law as being for the 
sake of his calling, a renunciation of rights which were 
legitimate, and of his natural Jewish manner of life (1 Cor. 
ix. 21, cf. Gal. iv. 12). On the other hand, he asserts with 
equal clearness that, notwithstanding his inward freedom 
from the law, he observes it for the sake of the Jews, with 
whom his calling brought him into contact (1 Cor. ix. 20). 

For this reason the so-called apostolic decree cannot 
be regarded as contradictory to Paul’s account in Gal. ui. 
1-10, nor treated as an invention, made on the basis of 
customs in vogue in the Church at a later time; because, 
by the end of the first century, some of its stipulations 
had become obsolete and after that time were nowhere 
strictly observed (n. 10). The literal fulfilment of all its 
requirements—in some quarters down to the Middle Ages, 
and even to the present time—was due entirely to the 
tendency to observe the letter of this apostolic command. 
The fact that, in his short account in Gal. ii. 1-10, Paul 
does not mention abstinence from the four things men- 
tioned, which were not the only, nor by any means the 
principal, contents of the decree, is no argument against 
its historical character. For, in the first place, this 
requirement had nothing to do with Paul's relation to the 
original apostles and the mother Church, which is the only 
question under discussion in Galatians. The missionaries 
to the Gentiles were not commissioned to enforce these 
regulations upon the Gentile Christians, but the mother 
Church dealt with them directly through her own am- 
bassadors. In the second place, the resolution did not 
affect intercourse between the Gentile and Jewish Chris- 
tians, concerning which not a single word is said in Acts 
xv. The Jewish Christians who desired to live according 
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to the law, could not associate in social life and worship 
even with Gentile Christians who observed the four re- 
strictions, without constantly being made ceremonially 
unclean. In the third place, the decree was no concession 
to the Judaisers; since the recommendation to abstain 
from the four things specified was not intended as a 
substitution of a partial observance of the law for a full 
compliance with its demands. On the contrary, it was 
meant to free the Gentile Christians entirely from the 
legal yoke, which already had its advocates among the 
rabbis in every city (xv. 19-21, cf. ver. 10). In the 
fourth place, it represented no compromise between the 
missionaries to the Gentiles and the Judaisers. On the 
contrary, while the work of the former was unconditionally 
recognised (ver. 25ff. ), that of the latter was unconditionally 
condemned (vv. 10, 19, 24). In the fifth place, it was 
not a new command, observance of which was made a 
condition for the recognition of men as Christians. The 
Christian character of the Gentile Christians is acknow- 
ledged from the outset as unconditionally as that of their 
missionaries (vv. 8-11, 14, 19, 23), and it was not the 
recognition of their Christian character, but their well- 
being as Gentile Christians, which is represented as 
dependent upon their abstinence from the four things 
specified (ver. 29). Finally, in the sath place, nothing 
whatever is said about commands and requirements, but 
mention is made only of a communication by letter (ver. 
20, emoretAas, cf. xxi. 25), which was received joyfully by 
those to whom it was sent, being regarded by them as an 
encouraging word, as were also the oral communications of 
those by whom the message was brought (ver. 31 f. some- 
what in the sense of 1 Pet. v. 12). For this reason it is 
not to be supposed that the Gentile Christians in Antioch 
had not heretofore abstained from the things mentioned, 
that Paul had not demanded it of them, and that the 
requirement was now laid upon them for the first time as 
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a new burden. If only they continue to abstain from 
these things (ver. 29, Svatnpobytes), it will go well with 
them. The fact that the Council in Jerusalem had reached 
this decision made it natural for the missionaries to at 
once enjoin abstinence in these four particulars upon the 
more recently organised Churches of Lycaonia, but that 
does not in any way affect the fact that the principal 
point in the decree was the recognition of the right of the 
Gentiles to live as they had lived heretofore, unfettered 
by the law, and that the accompanying recommendation 
of abstinence in the four particulars mentioned set the 
Council’s approval upon a Christian custom in process of 
formation in the Churches of Antioch and Cilicia. This 
custom spread in the missionary Churches among the 
Gentiles. The attitude of the majority in the Corinthian 
Church regarding the question about meats offered to idols, 
as well as the laxity of their opinions concerning un- 
chastity, were opposed to the general Christian practice 
(1 Cor. x. 32, vol. i. 297, n. 7). Gradually the require- 
ments, which from the beginning were of minor import- 
ance, namely, abstinence from blood and things strangled, 
were no longer observed, with the result that the text of 
the decree as preserved by Luke was misinterpreted and 
modified in many ways (above, p. 33 f.). Luke would not 
have incorporated this document in his work—especially 
+n a book intended for Theophilus, who was still outside the 
Church—if already in his time the progress of Christian 
morals had made the stipulations of the decree in some 
respects antiquated, as they were at the time when Revela- 
tion and the Didache were written (n. 10). 

The Lucan work must, therefore, have been written 
somewhat earlier than the close of the first century. This 
we have already seen to be the case, because of the author's 
entire independence of the Pauline letters (above, p. 118 ff), 
and because he had no knowledge of any Gospel written 
by an apostle, in particular of our Greek Matthew (above, 
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pp. 50, 108f). Furthermore, if the reasons for the com- 
position of the whole work by Luke have been shown to 
be as strong as the objections to it are weak, and if Luke 
was a member of the Church in Antioch as early as the 
year 40 (above, p. 2), it is not likely that it was written 
later than the year 85; especially if that Lucius of 
Cyrene, who in the years 40-50 is mentioned by name as 
a teacher of the same Church—therefore at that time no 
longer a young man—was still alive when Acts was 
written (above, p. 28, n. 6). On the other hand, it could 
not well have been written before the year 70. The use of 
Mark, which at the earliest was not written before the 
year 67, brings us almost down to the year 70. Luke's 
intention to conclude his work in a third book (above, 
p. 56 ff.) presupposes that a period of Christian history of 
considerable length had intervened since the time the 
narrative was broken off in Acts xxviii. 30 ff., 2.e. since 
the spring of 63. Finally, a Christian of the age in which 
Luke lived could not well have the idea that the develop- 
ment of the history of Christianity had reached its con- 
summation before the judgment upon Jerusalem and the 
Temple, prophesied by Jesus, had taken place (above, 
p- 60). This would be especially true in the case of 
Luke, who records more fully than any other evangelist 
very definite prophecies of Jesus regarding these events. 
Besides Luke xiii. 34-35, xxi. 6 (Matt. xxiii. 36—-xxiv. 2; 
Mark xiii. 2, cf. Matt. xxii. 7, xxvi. 61, xxvii. 40; Mark 
xiv. 58; John ii. 19; Acts vi. 14), Luke alone records the 
impressive scenes in xix. 41-44, xxiii. 27-31, the parable 
of xix. 11-27, the meaning of which is unmistakable, the 
pointed application after xx. 18 (Matt. xxi. 44 is spurious), 
and, finally, the discourse in xxi. 20-24. While the latter 
has many words in common with Matt. xxiv. 15-20, Mark 
xiii, 14-18, and has the same relative place in the long 
prophetic discourse as do the corresponding sections of 
Matthew and Mark, its contents are essentially different. 
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According to Matthew and Mark, Jesus did not on this 
oceasion speak of the awful destruction of the temple, 
much less of the siege, capture, and destruction of Jeru- 
salem. But their words refer rather to the setting up in 
the temple of an idolatrous abomination prophesied by 
Daniel, by which true worship is to be displaced, the 
temple desecrated, and consequently desolated, and to the 
last and greatest persecution of the Church which will be 
connected with this event, and which will be ended by the 
return of Christ (vol. ii. 570f, vol. i, 226ff., 235 ff). 
Luke says nothing of these things, and gives instead a 
prophecy of the siege of Jerusalem by hostile armies 
xxi. 20, ef. xix. 43),.of the flight of the saints from 
Jerusalem and Judea (xxi. 21 ff.), of the slaughter of part 
of the population of Jerusalem, and the capture and lead- 
ing away into captivity of others, and of the permanent 
conquest of Jerusalem by the Gentiles (xxi. 24, cf. xix. 44, 
xxiii. 28f.). Only by gross misinterpretation of the 
prophecy to be found in Matthew and Mark is it possible 
to affirm that Luke merely states with greater clearness 
what is mysteriously hinted at in Matthew and Mark. 
The real question is why Luke replaced the prophecy of 
the desecrating abomination in the holy place, with which 
he was familiar from Mark and from the prophetic teach- 
ing of the Pauline Churches, by a prophecy of totally 
different contents, and why generally in his Gospel he 
inserts with so much greater clearness and so much greater 
variety than do Matthew and Mark the prophecies of the 
fall of Jerusalem. In answer to the first question, we have 
the fact that his book was intended for a man still outside 
the Church, who would not be able to understand such a 
prophecy. Luke here follows the principles of his own 
teacher (1 Cor. ii. 6-16). The answer to the second 
question is not dependent upon the question whether it 
was probable or even possible for Jesus to depict the 
events which took place in 70 with greater clearness 
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than in the passages quoted from the other Gospels, for 
example, as clearly as in Luke xix. 43f, xxi. 20-24. 
According to the unanimous tradition, Jesus predicted that 
the destruction of Jerusalem and of the temple would occur 
before His own generation passed away. Consequently, it 
is presumptuous to deny that He was able to describe this 
event with the clearness of Luke xix. 43f. as of xxi. 
20-24, The only question is whether in the prophetic 
discourse recorded by all three of the Synoptists in the 
same connection Jesus actually spoke what is found in 
Matt. xxiv. 15-28; Mark xiii. 14-23, or what is found in 
Luke xxi. 20-24. If the objections to the historicity of 
what Matthew and Mark say on this point are without 
weight (vol. ii. 570f., 588, n. 2), then it follows that the 
departure from strict historical accuracy is on the side of 
Luke, who wrote later than the others. When it is re- 
called that in the same passage Mark interpreted the 
prophecy preserved in its original form by Matthew, with 
distinct reference to the later understanding of the Church, 
and otherwise recast it (vol. ii. 500), there can be little 
doubt that Luke was led by the destruction of J erusalem, 
which had now actually taken place, to report the pro- 
phecies of Jesus relative to this event with greater detail 
and fulness than the evangelists writing before 70 had 
done, and in xxi, 20-24 to substitute such a prophecy for 
the one which is found in Mark. The narratives in xix 
11-27, 41-44, xxiii. 27-31 do not read as if they were 
written after 70, or as if they were the inventions of | 
Luke. The fact that Luke brought these narratives out of. 
the treasury of tradition is itself only an indication of the 
time when he wrote. On the other hand, the recasting of 
the original prophecy in xxi. 20-24 was the effect of the 
events of the year 70. 

Whether this modification was due to Luke alone, or 
whether it was simply a reflexion of the impressions made 
upon Palestinian Christians who witnessed these events, 
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the present writer does not venture to decide. The latter 
supposition is the more probable. It was impossible for 
these persons to watch the approach of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and see it actually accomplished, without con- 
sidering the events of their time in the light of Jesus’ 
prophecy, and without following their development with 
the deepest interest. It is almost impossible not to 
suppose that the prophecies among these Christians which 
are said to have led to the flight from Jerusalem to Pella 
(vol. ii. 588, n. 3), were based upon the prophecy of Jesus 
preserved in Matt. xxiv. 15-28; Mark xiii. 14-23, and: 
consisted of an adaptation of these words to the particular 
circumstances of the time. Luke, by appropriating this 
modified form of Jesus’ prophecies, and by adopting into 
his narrative a large number of prophecies concerning the 
fall of Jerusalem,—omitting, however, the prophecy of 
the Bddrvypa épnudcews, which was based upon Daniel and 
unintelligible to Theophilus,—was able to make it serve 
his apologetic purpose. If he had written his third book, 
he would certainly have shown definitely how the pro- 
phecies of Jesus concerning Jerusalem were fulfilled forty 
years after they were made. In view of all these con- 
siderations, it may be assumed with practical certainty 
that Luke wrote his work about the year 75 (n. 11). 
According to the present writer’s view, it is not pos- 
sible to make any affirmation relative to the place where 
the work was written. A tradition represents Luke as 
~writing his work in Greece and dying between his seventy- 
fourth and eighty-fourth year in Beeotia, or Bithynia ; this 
is based upon legends which we must have before us in a 
complete form before it is possible to determine whether 
they contain a germ of historical fact (n. 12). 


1. (P. 142.) Mayzruorr, Hinl. in die petrin. Schriften, 1835, 8. 13-30, 
endeavoured to show that Timothy was the author of the travel-document, 
and also of the whole Lucan work. According to the statement of Ulrich, 
ThStKr, 1837, S. 369 ff., SCcHLEITERMACHER, in his lectures, regarded Timothy 
as the author of the travel-document, but not of Acts; and in this Bleek 
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and others followed him. The view is not found, however, in the printed 
lectures (cf. his Werke, Zur. Theologie, iii. 344-379). ScHwANBECK (Ueber 
die Quellen der Schriften des Lucas, 1847) pictured that Silas was the author 
of the itinerary, or rather of the memoirs, incorporated with little change 
in Acts xv. 1-xxviii. 31. He printed these memoirs (S. 265-309), and added 
(S. 309-320) fragments of a life of Barnabas from Acts.iv. 36-xv. 4. 
KRENKEL, Paulus der Apostel der Heiden, 1869, S. 214, following others, 
suggested Titus. 

2. (P. 144.) Examples of the mechanical retention by a later writer of 
an “I” or “we,” which was appropriate only in the source of which he 
made use, are given by Schwanbeck, 8S. 189 ff. (after Stengel, Geschichte 
Deutschlands unter den frink. Kaisern, ii. 10 ff.), from the annalistic literature 
of the Middle Ages. Attention was called also to the interchange of the first 
and third persons in Ezra-Nehemiah, to similar phenomena in the book of 
Tobit (Konig, Alttest. Hinl. 276 ff. ; Schtirer, iii. 176 [Eng. trans. 11. iii. 40]), 
and to a curious “we” at the close of the Diamariyria Jacobi (Lagarde, 
Clementina, p. 6.1). Jerome occasionally falls into a peculiar style midway 
between thoughtlessness and deception ; cf. Forsch. ii. 88 f., 278 f. 

3. (P. 144.) According to Baur, Paulus, i. 17, the author of Acts was 
very willing to be taken for Luke, whose travel-document he adopted, and 
with whom he thus identified himself. According to Zeller, 456, 460, 516, 
with less diffidence he did his utmost to deliberately confuse the reader as 
to his identity by giving the book a title which included the name of Luke, 
and thus made the “we” later on intelligible (see above, p. 80, n. 1). 
Overbeck, xlv., also assumes intentional pseudonymity. 

4, (P. 145.) Protev. Jacobi, chap. xxv. 1, éya 6€ “IdkwBos 6 ypayras ravrny 
tiv ioropiav ; Ev. Thome, chap. i., according to both Greek recensions ; 
Ev. Petri, xiv. 59f., nets S€ of Sddexa pabnrai .. . eyo dé Sivev Mérpos cai 
*Avdpéas 6 ddeApds pov. Clem. Hom. i. 1. Cf. GK, ii. 725 (Gospel of the 
Twelve, fragment 2), 772, 775, 856-860 (with regard to Leucius as author of 
apostolic histories). Cf. also the examples from secular literature above, 
p. 86, n. 11. 

5. (Pp. 146, 148.) Hobart (The Medical Language of Luke, Dublin, 1882), 
with remarkable industry, has collected parallels to Luke out of the writings of 
Hippocrates (circa 430 B.0.), Dioscorides (contemporary with Luke), Aretzus, 
and Galen (both about 160 a.D.), arranging them topically, and furnishing 
a good index, pp. 299-305. A few only can be selected here, partly to 
amplify and partly to justify what has been said above, p. 146 f.: I. Designa- 
tions of bodily processes, symptoms of disease, cures, and the like, in harmony 
with the usage of medical writers. (1) In those portions of Luke which have 
more or less exact parallels in Matt. and Mark. Let it be observed, to begin 
with, that Luke avoids the following terms for sickness which are not 
customary with the medical men, padaxia (Matt. LXX., Test. XIT. Patr.), 
Bdcavos, BacaviferOa (Matt. iv. 24, viii. 6, ridiculed by Lucian, Solwe. 6), 
and that of Luke terms for conception, etc. gyew év yaotpi (xxi, 23), 
ovAd\apBavew with (i. 31, cf. ii. 21) and without ey yaorpi (i. 24, 36). %yxvos, 
oreipa, drexvos, Which, with oapyavody also, are all current with the physi- 
cians, only the first is found in Matt. (i. 18, xxiv. 19) and Mark (xiii. 177). 
Terms of a specifically medical character which are not found in the parallel 
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passages are, for example, piyay . . . yndév Brdwar, iv. 35 (cf. Mark xvi. 18) ; 
guvEexXopevn mupeT@ peydro, iv. 38 (cf. wuperois Kal duvevtepia ouvexdpevoy, 
Acts xxviii. 8). This last-named verb, occurring 6 times in Luke (of a 
constrained state of mind in viii. 37 and xii. 50), 3 times in Acts, and 
once in iv. 24 with Bacavois (see above), belongs, like the distinction between 
“great” and little fever and the plural ruperoi to the technical phraseology 
of medicine. Even the combination of ruperds xal dicevrepia is quite usual 
(Hobart, 3f., 52f.). Luke, however, preferred the common form ducevrépiov 
(Lobeck, ad Phryn. 518). Instead of mapadurixds (Matt. and Mark each 5 
times), Luke always uses rapadeAupévos, as do these four medical authorities 
—Luke v. 18, 24 (variant readings); Acts viii. 7, ix. 33. Instead of the 
poetical expression of Mark v. 29, Luke viii. 44 has gorn 4 pvow rod alparos, 
which is strictly medical throughout. For the accompanying rapaxypjya (10 
times in Luke, 6 or 7 in Acts, elsewhere only in Matt. xxi. 19f.) as a designa- 
tion of immediate curative or destructive action, Hobart, p. 97f., adduces 16 
examples from a single work of Hippocrates, 27 from Galen, and 7 from 
Dioscorides. Similarly efaidyns, Luke ix. 39 (cf. ii. 13; Acts ix. 3, xxii. 6; 
elsewhere only in Mark xiii. 36). éi8deWau emi rov vidv pov, Luke ix. 38 
(Galen, éeriBdérew re Or eto tr), and droxapei (of the abating of disease), also 
find support in medical usage. (2) In the sections peculiar to Luke there 
occur the following words, appearing rarely, or not at all, elsewhere in the 
N.T., but employed in accord with medical usage: x. 30-35, jusOavyjs (in an 
entirely similar connection in Galen, ed. Kiihn, vi. 850, vii. 602), caradSéevv, 
rpavpa (rpavparifew, Luke xx. 12; Acts xix. 16; Rev. xiii. 12, 14, on the 
other hand, has wAnyj, which in Luke x. 30, xii. 48, Acts xvi. 23, 33 denotes 
blows), émipedeioOar (cf. eripedeias ruxeiv, Acts xxvil. 3; in 1 Tim. iii. 5 quite 
differently expressed), émtyéery €avov kal oivov. Luke xvi. 20-25, €Axos (Rev. 
xvi. 2 also), AxotoOa, ddvvacGa (Luke ii. 48; Acts xx. 38 of mental suffer- 
ing); Luke xxii. 44, dywvia, idpas, OpduBor aivaros, xaraBaivev. Further, 
dxAciv, evoxdeiv, mapevoydcty, Luke vi. 18; Acts v. 16, xv. 19; dvdznpos 
(or dvdmetpos), Luke xiv. 13, 21, and its opposite, édoxAnpia, Acts iii. 16; 
drowuxew, expoxev, karapoyxewv, dvayvéis, Luke xvi. 24, xxi. 26; Acts iii. 20, 
v. 5, 10, xii. 23; avon, Acts xvii. 25, cf. 11.25 eumvéev, Acts ix. 1; éxmvéey, 
Luke xxiii. 46 (this also in Mark xv. 37, 39); (woyoveiv, Luke xvii. 33; Acts 
vii. 19 ; dwémecav . . . Nemides, Acts ix. 18 (Hobart, 39f.) ; gkoraois, Acts x. 10, 
xi. 5, xxii. 17 (in Luke v. 26; Acts iii. 10, on the other hand, as in Mark v. 42, 
xvi. 8, in the sense of astonishment) ; eis paviay mepurpémev, Acts xxvi. 24 
(the medical writers use rpémety, but also mepirpomn}) 3 kpaurdAn, Luke xxi. 34; 
xpos, Acts xix. 12 in the wider sense (Ionic, according to Galen, but used by 
all the medical men); mpoodoxay (6 times in Luke, 5 in Acts, and elsewhere 
only in two parallels in Matt., and 3 times in 2 Pet. iii. 12-14 ; also mpoodoxia, 
only in Luke xxi. 26; Acts xii. 11) is used in Acts xxviii. 6 quite in Galen’s 
manner, and close to a specifically medical pndev aromwoy (Hobart, 162, 289) ; 
cf. also ovSév dromov, Luke xxiii. 41; ri dromov, Acts xxv. 5 (dromos in any use 
is found elsewhere only in 2 Thess. iii. 2). Also mipmrpacba, karaminrely, 
Onpiov =€x.6va, Acts xxviii. 3-6 ; dmahAdooeoOa, Acts xix, 12 (with vdoou as 
subject) ; carapepopevos Urve Babei, Acts xx. 9, are medical phrases. Finally, 
cf. dovro. Siaredcire, Acts xxvii. 38, with Galen, dovros SdveréAeoev, adupor 
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Suaredovowv, and in Hippocrates as here a dvaredety for fourteen days, Hobart, 
278. Cf. Madan, JTAS, 1904; Oct. p. 116, who understands dovros in this 
passage to mean loss of appetite, resulting from sea-sickness. II. Note- 
worthy also is the application to other subjects of words common in 
medicine. If the needle used for surgical purposes is regularly called 
Beddvn, not sadis, and the eye of it is commonly spoken of by the doctors 
as tpjpa, not rpimnua or tpupadia, and if we read in Galen rot xara tiv 
Beddvnv rphyaros or rod Siarphyaros ths Beddvns (Hobart, 60f.), the wording 
of Luke xviii. 25 as compared with Matt. xix. 24, Mark x. 25 (following 
Tischendorf’s text in all three passages), indicates that the writer was a 
physician. If Galen expressly comments on the customary use of dpyai, 
by himself as previously by Hippocrates, to denote the ends (mépara) of a 
bandage (oi éwidecpor, and often 66dva and 666vn), it is clear that Acts x. 11, 
xi. 5 were written by a physician. Among the numerous peculiar words 
and phrases used by Luke to which Hobart further adduces parallels, are : 
dvadiddvai émioroAnv, Acts xxiii. 33, and ovx donwos mods, Acts xxi. 39 (both 
in Hippocrates) ; dovros, dovria, ra ovria, Acts vil. 12, from Gen. xlii. 2 (LXX 
giros) ; drevicew, ixuds, xaraxdelew, Luke iii. 20; Acts xxvi. 10 (Galen with 
év eipxry also); mAnupupa, pyyya, mpoopyyvupl, ovxprimrey (Luke vi. 48f., 
words which occur neither in Matt. vii. 25-27 nor elsewhere in the N.T.), 
ovxdpuvos With ovcopopéa, Luke xvii. 6, xix. 4, often interchanged in ordinary 
usage, according to Dioscorides. Of course, such words and turns of phrase, 
found elsewhere only in the medical books (cf. also above, p. 82, n. 5; 
p- 129f., n. 1), have no weight in and of themselves, but only in connection 
with the examples previously given. 

6. (P. 147.) That the account, not very flattering to doctors, in Mark v. 26 
was toned down by Luke as a physician, viii. 43 (according to Tischendorf’s 
text, at least), is an unworthy insinuation. Mark himself does not say that 
the condition of the sick woman grew continually worse in consequence of 
the medical treatment, but in spite of it. This in a case continuing for 
twelve years is as natural as the other statement to the effect that the in- 
effectual treatment by constantly changing physicians was a serious burden. 
Here, as elsewhere (cf. above, p. 105), Luke simply avoided Mark’s diffuse- 
ness. The case is the same if one omits tarpois—Piov, Luke viii. 43 with BD 
Ss Sah. Arm. ; for, of course, “no one” here means “no physician.” 

7. (P. 148.) Ranxe, Weltgesch.} iii. 1. 170-198, follows Acts in his narra- 
tive, speaks, with reference to chap. xxi. (187), of the “simple account of the 
documents”—and in concluding (191) refers to the entire book as a narrative 
which “combines trustworthiness with simplicity of presentation.” E.Curttus, 
Grriechische Gesch. i. 50, A. 18, was not indeed, as Maass holds, in Orpheus, 1895, 
S. 8, the first to disclose the meaning of Acts xvii., but blundered in trans- 
ferring the scene from Mars Hill to the market-place. Still it is of some 
significance when one, who knows Athens as Curtius does, declares (S. 925) 
that in Acts xvii. “a well-informed witness is giving a faithful account of 
the occurrence. In the sixteen verses of the text there is such an abundance 
of historical material, everything is so pregnant and original, so characteristic 
and full of life, there is such a lack of anything formal and stereotyped, as 
must be the case if one were relating a fictitious story. It is impossible to 
show a single trait which might render deliberate invention in any way 
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probable. One must be familiar with Athens in order to understand the 
account properly.” The altar inscription (xvii. 23), which some who could 
not boast this familiarity have criticised, was cited without hesitation by 
Clement, a native Athenian (Forsch. iii. 162), Strom. v. 83, and by Origen, 
who had seen the city, tom. x.5inJo. At the time of Didymus (Mai, Nova 
p. Bidl. iv. 2. 189) such an inscription was no longer to be found, but only 
certain forms similar to it with a plural dedication. If one compares with 
this reference Jerome, ad Tit. (Vall. vii. 707), it will at once be seen that 
Jerome is copying from his teacher Didymus, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, from some other Greek who had given the wording of the inscription, 
in all probability Origen (cf. Forsch. ii. 88 f., 275 ff., GK, ii. 426 ff.). But that 
Jerome, through his blending of information from two sources, contaminated 
the text, appears from a comparison with Oecumenius (Migne, cxviii. 237). 
The latter derived from the same source as Jerome, presumably, therefore, 
from Origen, the text: Qeois "Acias cal Eipamns cai AiBuys, O66 dyvaore 
kat &v@, which Jerome, under the influence of Didymus’ remark, altered to 
diis ignotis et peregrinis. The inscription, which might still be seen at 
Athens in the time of Clement and Origen, had disappeared before the time 
of Didymus (+ 395) and Jerome, perhaps during the reaction under Julian ; 
ef. Lucian, Philopatris, 8. Among the eminent archeologists who appre- 
ciate the great historical value of Acts should also be mentioned first of all 
W. M. Ramsay, in the works so frequently cited. TH. Momsen is an un- 
fortunate exception ; vol. i. 67f., n. 15, 392f.; above, 138, n. 20; NKZ, 1893, 
S. 648; 1904, S. 23ff., 190 ff. 

8. (P. 150.) Hicks (Expos. 1890, p. 401 ff.) identified a Demetrius who 
seems to be reckoned with the vewmomoavres or vewmowi (the letter N is all 
that remains of the title) in an Ephesian incription (Ancient Greek Inscriptions 
of the British Museum, No. 578, line 6), with the Anyjrpus dpyupoxdmos, moo 
vaovs dpyupods *Apréuidos, Acts xix. 24, and thereupon charges the author of 
Acts with having misunderstood the former title, and so made a silversmith 
of a temple-officer, and invented the manufacture of silver representations 
of the temple of Diana. Ramsay’s refutation, Church in the Rom. Emp? 
p. 112 ff., seems to the present writer to be sufficient. 

9. (P. 152.) The following come under consideration as parallelisms 
between Peter and Paul: The healing of the lame man, iii. 1-10=xiv. 8-10; 
in some measure also iii. 12, x. 26=xiv. 11-18, xxviii. 6; the marvellous 
cure of multitudes, v. 15f.=xix. 11f.; the sorcerers, viii. 18-24=xiii. 8-11 ; 
the effect of the laying on of hands, viii. 17-19=xix. 6; the raising of the 
dead, ix. 36-41=xx. 7-12; the miraculous release from prison, xii. 3-12 
(v. 18-21)=xvi. 23-40. One hardly knows whether to admire more the 
art shown in the symmetry of construction or the skill that devises scenes 
ever new and radically different, unless all this is rather a faithful reproduc- 
tion of reminiscence and tradition. 

10, (P. 153, 155.) Even in Rev. ii. 14, 20, out of the four divisions of the 
apostolic decree, we find only gayeiv cidoddbura kat mopvedoa referred to, 
and when Christ assures the faithful portion of the Church in Thyatira 
(ii. 24.) that He lays upon them no further burden, but simply charges them 
to hold fast what they have, we can understand by dAdo Bdpos, according to 
usage and context, not censure or punishment, but only burdensome obliga- 
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tions ; and by that which faithful Christians have hitherto had and held we 
must understand primarily their abstinence in the two points named. These 
a recontrasted, however, with broader obligations of a kindred sort, of course ; 
for it goes without saying that Christ also requires men to abstain from lying, 
theft, murder, and similar sins. The author thus meets the apprehension, 
probably fostered by the Nicolaitans,—the preachers of an immoral liberty— 
(2 Pet. ii. 19, cf. vol. ii. 281 f.), that further limitations and constraints were 
to be laid upon the Gentile Christians. The requirements laid down pre- 
suppose the apostolic decree, and the express setting aside of further restric- 
tions with regard to external conduct presupposes that even before the time 
of Revelation the two remaining items of the decree were no longer observed 
in the Asiatic Churches. In the Didache, chap. vi., there is a still more 
explicit reference to other apostolic commands to the Gentiles concerning 
foods, besides the prohibition of meat from idol sacrifices ; these others were 
known to the author from Acts, but their observance was no longer insisted 
upon ; cf. GK, ii. 933f. As a further result of the fact that the prohibition 
of blood and of things strangled was no longer enforceable and had actually 
ceased to be observed, arose the modified interpretations and alterations of 
the text, see above, p. 8 ff. The present writer must not enter here into 
an exhaustive discussion of the decree. It is sufficient to say that pndev 
mhéov Bdapos, Acts xv. 28, like ovx dXo Bapos, Rev. ii. 24, can only mean “no 
further burden beyond the obligation which you already bear, and this 
accepted willingly, so that it is in fact no burden.” The wdAjy in both 
passages does not, like # after wAéov, introduce an exception to the negative 
statement, which would imply that the following requirement was in fact 
an émiBaddew Bdpos (Rev. ii. 24), an émiBeiva Cvydv (Acts xv. 10), a mapevoyAeiv 
(Acts xv. 19); on the contrary, wAnv, as usual, introduces a matter only more 
remotely connected with the contrasted subject of discussion, a matter which 
is not to be excluded by what precedes. This is equally true whether it is 
an independent sentence (Matt. xviii. 7; Luke xxii. 21, 42; Phil. iv. 14; 
Rev. ii. 25—“ yet,” “however”), or a dependent clause (Acts xx. 28), or a 
single substantive (Acts xxvii. 22—the ship is not a Wvy7) that follows. 

11. (P. 159.) The words avry éoriv epnyos, Acts viii. 26, are of no service 
in determining the time, though Hug, Hinl.$ i. 23, mistakenly assuming that 
this was a parenthetic remark of the author—whereas it belongs to the 
address of the angel—and also that it referred to the city of Gaza, besides 
tacitly inserting a viv, claimed to find in it a reference to the destruction of 
Gaza by the Jews, a.p. 66 (Jos. Bell. ii. 18. 1). If the second supposition 
were correct, the phrase would more properly point to the time before the 
rebuilding of Gaza, 62 B.c., recalling Strabo, p. 759 (uévovea epnuos, on which 
see Schiirer, ii. 87 [Eng. trans. 11. i. 70f.]). Plainly, however, the reference 
is not to the city which had no interest for Philip, but to the road between 
Jerusalem and Gaza, which he was to take, and on which he was to meet 
the eunuch as he travelled alone. Not in the sense, however, that of several 
roads leading from Jerusalem to Gaza that is intended, which runs through 
a sparsely inhabited district (as Robinson, Palestine, ii. 644, '748 ; Overbeck, 
Kom. tiber d. Apostelges. on Acts viii. 26)—a linguistic impossibility. The 
‘remark is expressly made of the one main road—probably that by way of 
Eleutheropolis—in order to indicate to Philip that he is not to proceed this 
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time as a missionary from city to city, preaching to the people, but that he is 
to be prepared for a meeting on the lonely road with something that he does 
not expect. Hofmann’s opinion (ix. 265) that the author would not speak in 
the present of the loneliness of this road at a time when all Palestine had 
been desolated by the Jewish war, would not be in point even if Luke 
were to be regarded as the speaker, and not rather the angel ; for it is not to 
be imagined that all Palestine after 70 was an uninhabited waste. Nor is it 
obvious that after 70, because so long subsequent to the death of Agrippa 1. 
(t+ 44), Luke (iii. 1) would have had no further occasion to mention Lysanias 
of Abilene (Hofmann, ix. 261). Agrippa 1., during whose reign (circa 
50-100) Luke certainly wrote, received this territory in 53 (Jos. Ant. xx. 
7.1; Bell. ii. 12. 8), and not only does Josephus, but Ptolemy also (v. 15. 22), 
refer to the district by the name of its former possessor. 

12. (P. 159.) For the opinions of the ancients concerning the place of 
composition see above, p. 7f., n. 7. Until the most recent times, it has 
been argued in favour of Rome that unimportant places in its neighbourhood, 
like Forum Appw and Tres Taberne, Acts xxviii. 15, are assumed to be known. 
It would be a sufficient explanation if Theophilus had at some time made 
a journey to Rome. Troas, Samothrace, Neapolis, Cenchres, Assos, Mitylene, 
Chios, Samos, Trogyllium (or Trogylia, Cod. D), Cos, Patara, Myra, Adramyt- 
tium, Cnidus, Salome (Acts xvi. 11, xviii. 18, xx. 13-15, xxi. 1, xxvii. 2-7), 
are introduced in the reports of Paul’s journeys in just the same way as the 
noted cities of Corinth, Ephesus, Antioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Rome, or 
these unimportant stations on the Appian Way. It cannot be shown that 
there is a uniform procedure in this regard. The Palestinian cities Nazareth, 
Juda (Jutta ?), Bethlehem, Capernaum, Nain, Arimathea, and their situa- 
tions, are introduced as unfamiliar (Luke i. 26, 39, ii. 4, iv. 31, vii. 11, 
xxiii. 51), the location of the Gadarene country (Luke viii. 26), the distance 
of the Mount of Olives and the village of Emmaus from Jerusalem, and of 
Lydda from Joppa (Luke xxiv. 13; Acts i. 12, ix. 38) are given, while 
Jericho (Luke xviii. 35), Gaza, Ashdod, Lydda, Joppa, Antipatris, Czesarea, 
Ptolemais, Tyre, Damascus (Acts vill. 26, 40, ix. 2, 32, 38, 40, xx. 3, 7, 
xxiii. 31), are introduced as familiarly as Jerusalem and Antioch. At the 
same time one may infer from those more detailed references that Theophilus 
did not live in Palestine, and from Acts xvi. 12, xvii. 19, 21,—remarks 
which are important for the understanding of the events,—that Luke did not 
assume in Theophilus’ case the same knowledge of conditions in Macedonia 
and Greece that he himself possessed. Koéstlin, Urspr. der synopt. Evv. S. 
294 ff., and Overbeck, S. lxviii. ff. have argued for the composition of the 
work in Ephesus, or at least Asia Minor. 


§ 63. RETROSPECT AND FORECAST. 


Of the three historical works investigated up to this 
point, the first is preserved to us only in translation, 
which is for the most part faithful, but not always 
felicitous. The second was not completed ; and the third, 
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which was planned to occupy three books, was not 
continued beyond the second. The condition of the 
Church between the years 60 and 80, and the practical 
needs which the three authors of this period desired to 
meet by their writings, were not such as tended to the 
production of finished literary works. Nor could they 
lead to the production of works which meet our need 
for historical information. Even Luke, who in nationality, 
training, and insight is closer than the other evangelists 
to the modern and Western mind, could not have said 
with reference to his work: tod cvyypadéws épyov év ws 
érpaxOn eirretv (Lucian, Hist. conscr. 39). 

All three of the gospel writers had in view religious 
instruction and religious impression. The character of 
these books was correctly described by the post-apostolic 
Church, when the word edayyéduov, edayyédva was applied 
to them. ‘The description was more correct in the case 
of the first three Gospels than of the Fourth. For, while 
the last is addressed to Christian Churches already long 
existant, the first three, each in its own way, are connected 
with the missionary preaching, which was originally called 
To evayyédvov, Matthew concerns himself almost more with 
unbelieving Jews than with his fellow-believers; Luke 
endeavours to win over altogether to the faith and the 
Church a Gentile favourably inclined toward Christianity. 
Kven Mark in his writing does not deny that he was a 
missionary helper; he has in view primarily new converts 
(vol. 1, 432 ff). And so all three of the Synoptists follow 
closely the main outlines of the history as given in the 
missionary preaching, which covered the activity of Jesus 
after the arrest of the Baptist—from this point onwards 
giving an uninterrupted and progressive account of His 
public ministry up to the time of His death and resurrec- 
tion. As is so often the case in the popular treatment 
of complex historical development, intermediate steps are 
omitted and the whole progress of events so set forth that 
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the movement which began in Galilee ends in Judea 
(Acts x. 37-42, xiii. 23-31, cf. i 21f.; see vol. 1. 369f, 
Birt ly S7ofeook n)5,°4594.). This does not 
mean that the individual writers did not, each in accord- 
ance with his own special point of view, make departures 
from this scheme. For different reasons Matthew and 
Luke did this in their “histories of the childhood.” This 
was omitted by Mark, because it did not fall in with his 
proposed plan. But all three of the evangelists made this 
scheme the basis of their accounts, and generally confined 
themselves within its bounds. From this it is certainly 
not to be inferred that their knowledge was limited to 
this outline—an idea which would mean that the con- 
clusions heretofore reached regarding the authorship and 
origin of the synoptic Gospels are only so many errors. 
The correctness of this negative conclusion would seem 
all the more certain to one convinced of the genuineness 
and trustworthiness of the Fourth Gospel (n. 1). But it 
has already been observed more than once (vol. i. 372f, 
441f., 556f, 605f.) that the premise upon which this 
conclusion rests, namely, that the information of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke was limited to the material found in 
their respective Gospels, is false. 

As is well known, the principal difference between the 
Fourth Gospel and the other three—a difference which 
has been made use of in the criticism both of John and of 
the “Synoptists” ever since the second century—is their 
different representation of Jesus’ relation to Jerusalem. 
In the synoptic Gospels He appears here only once during 
the last days of His life, whereas in John there are no less 
than five visits to Jerusalem (ii. 18, v. 1, vil. 14, x. 22, 
xii. 12). He is also represented as working for some time 
in Judea (iii. 22-iv. 3), and His ministry covers at least 
three Passovers after His baptism (ii. 13, vi. 4, xu. 1 ff.). 
The opinion that Jesus’ teaching covered only one year— 
which is based upon the synoptic account, and often 
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supported by an appeal to Luke iv. 19, and which was 
frequently maintained in the ancient Church, notwith- 
standing acquaintance with and acceptance of the Fourth 
Gospel—cannot be maintained even when the Fourth 
Gospel is left out of account. No one of the Synoptists 
gives a chronological statement with regard to Jesus’ first 
appearance which can possibly justify this limitation of 
His ministry. Moreover, according to Matt. xi. 1; 
Mark ii. 23; Luke vi. 1, Jesus witnessed the beginning 
of a harvest while He was in the midst of His Galilean 
ministry, and long before His crucifixion. It is not 
possible to suppose that authors like Matthew, and Mark, 
and also Luke,—authors who nowhere betray evidence of 
stupid ignorance, and who, on the other hand, show them- 
selves to be thoroughly acquainted with Jewish customs 
and with the natural features of Palestine,—thought of 
this scene as taking place in the autumn or winter. They 
knew that the beginning of the harvest was coterminous 
with the Passover season, consequently that between this 
time and the Passover, when Jesus was crucified, at least 
one full year elapsed. Moreover, Luke understood the 
tradition, which he reproduces with the phrase caBaro 
Sevteporpétm, to mean that it was the second Sabbath 
reckoned from the first Sabbath of the Jewish “ ecclesi- 
astical” year—which always fell between the 8th and 
14th of Nisan—on which this event took place, 2.e. it 
was just before the Passover. This is not the place in 
which to prove that this Passover is identical with the 
one mentioned in John vi. 4. The language which Luke 
uses in ill. 23 must also be considered very strange, if he 
was not aware that a number of years elapsed between 
the baptism and death of Jesus. No intelligent writer 
would say of a man who ceased to work at the end of the 
same year in which his work began, “he was when he 
began about thirty years old.” Moreover, if Luke under- 
stood the discourses of Jesus’ which he incorporated in 
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his Gospel, he must have learned from them—if he did 
not know it from other sources—that the year of grace 
foreseen by the prophet in which salvation was to be 
offered to Israel (iv. 19) in its fulfilment covered a number 
of years. Even at the risk of being charged with old- 
fashioned exegesis, the present writer is bound to maintain 
that, according to Luke xii. 6-9, Jesus, at a time con- 
siderably remote from His crucifixion,—probably during 
the last summer or autumn of His life,—looked back over 
a period of three years, during which God had looked in 
vain for fruit from the preaching of the gospel begun by 
the Baptist and continued by Himself—primarily in 
Jerusalem, the unfruitful fig-tree in the vineyard of Israel 
(n. 2). Nor is it possible to interpret the word in Luke 
xiii. 34, which closely follows Luke xii. 6-9—a word 
preserved also in Matt. xxiii. 37—in any other sense than 
that Jesus Himself had often striven in vain through His 
testimony, which was always rejected, to save the people 
of Jerusalem from their threatened doom (n. 3). That the 
public appearance of Jesus in Jerusalem, described only by 
the ‘‘Synoptists,” was not the only but the last attempt, 
is evidenced by the word which He spoke over the city as 
He rode down from the Mount of Olives (Luke xix. 42), 
“Tf thou hadst known (as do the Galilean disciples) in 
this day (the last opportunity given to thee) the things 
which belong unto peace!” Unless there were earlier 
visits to Jerusalem, not altogether temporary in character, 
the words of Jesus in Matt. xxvi. 55, Mark xiv. 49 
(«a0 jpépar, cf. John xviii. 20) would sound strange, and 
one is at a loss to account for the close personal relations 
between Jesus and several persons in and about Jerusalem, 
which are presupposed in Matt. xxi. 3, 17, xxvi. 6, 18, 
xxvii. 57; Mark xi. 3, 11, xiv. 3, 13 ff, 51 (vol. ii. 491 f), 
xv. 43; Luke xix. 31, xxii. 50f. 

Luke shows most clearly that he is entirely free from 
the conception of the ministry of Jesus, which is supposed 
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to be based upon the accounts of all three of the 
“ Synoptists.” It has been already seen (above, p. 106 f.) 
that Luke avoids giving the impression, to which support 
is given by the accounts of Matthew and Mark, that all 
Jesus’ activity in Galilee followed the arrest of the Baptist, 
and why this is so. He separates the journey from Judea 
to Galilee, which marks the beginning of this and of all 
Jesus’ public work, from its association with the con- 
clusion of John’s work, and connects this journey directly 
with the baptism and temptation of Jesus (Luke ii. 22, 
iv. 1,14; Johni. 29-11. 11). He says expressly in one 
of the earlier passages of his book (iv. 48f.) that Jesus 
preached, not only in Galilee, but in the synagogues of 
all Palestine (above, pp. 64, 88, n. 18). In x. 38-42 he 
tells of the sojourn of Jesus in the house of the sisters of 
Bethany, near Jerusalem, a sojourn which cannot belong 
to the closing days of His life. 

But why is it Luke alone who relates these facts, and 
why do Matthew and Mark fail to relate formally and in 
detail what evidently they knew? Anyone not satisfied 
with the answer afforded by the particular purpose which 
each of these evangelists had in view, and by their 
common dependence upon the main outlines of the 
missionary preaching, is at liberty to supply a better 
answer. But let him also explain why Matthew and 
Luke tell us nothing of the great and numerous miracles 
which were done in Chorazin and Bethsaida, and which 
are mentioned in Matt. xi. 21, Luke x. 13, before the 
deeds in Capernaum, and why they say nothing about the 
appearance of the risen Jesus to Peter (Luke xxiy. 34), 
and of the earlier relations of the four fishermen in. 
Capernaum to Jesus, without which it is impossible 
historically to understand the account in Matt. iv. 18-22 ; 
Mark i. 16-20. 

The facts here suggested are certainly not satisfactorily 
explained by any one of the constructions of the history 
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of the Gospels hitherto brought to light—constructions 
that contradict the internal testimony of the Gospels and 
the first century tradition regarding their origin, and 
which at the same time leave this tradition and internal 
testimony entirely unexplained. Only when it is shown 
to be probable that the men whose identity is concealed 
by the names Matthew, Mark, and Luke wrote after the 
eye-witnesses of the gospel history had passed away, and 
that the investigations to which one of these authors refers 
(Luke i. 3) were limited to the reading of two or three 
earlier writings, can the present writer admit that the 
passing over by the Synoptists of important events, to 
which they make clear reference, is to be explained by 
their dependence upon sources now lost. Even this does 
not solve the problem; it simply pushes it back. The 
question recurs, ‘‘ Why did these earlier authors, whose 
writings we no longer possess, make such limited use of 
their abundant knowledge ?” 

It remains to be seen whether the investigation of 
the Fourth Gospel confirms or contradicts the conclusions 
heretofore reached. 


1. (P. 167.) P. Ewald, who considers the one-sided choice of material 
by the Synoptists “the chief problem of the Gospels,” assembles on S. 52f. 
of his work (Das Hauptproblem der Evangelienfrage, 1890) all that has 
hitherto been pointed out of Johannine material in the synoptic Gospels, 
and adds to it, particularly by his reference to Luke xxii. 24 ff, 35 7f, as 
compared with John xiii. ff. 

2. (P. 169.) Rightly conceived in substance, though not in detail, as 
early as by Ephrem, Ev. Conc. Expos. pp. 166f., 183f., 213; Opp., ed. Rom. 
i. 562 (cf. Forsch. i. 68, 261); Bengel, Gnomon ad Le, xiii. 7; Wieseler 
(Chron. Synopse, 202 ; Beitréige, 165) in opposition to his own instructor in 
exegesis, J. Stockmeyer, Erklirung ausgewtihlter Gleichnisse (ed. C. Stockmeyer, 
1897), S. 251-260, and Hofmann, N.T. viii. 351 ff., who reject this interpre- 
tation, the present writer must remark that: (1) The tree is planted in the 
vineyard, the vineyard is expressly spoken of as belonging to the owner of 
the tree, and the gardener is particularly called an dumedoupyés, although 
in the parable he has to do only with the fig-tree. It cannot possibly be 
that all this expresses merely the thought that the tree stood on well pre- 
pared soil and in a sheltered position (as Stockmeyer, S. 254). The vine- 
yard, which is so significantly prominent in the parable, is an established 
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figure for the Jewish people (Isa. v. 1-7, xxvii. 2-6 ; Matt. xxi. 33-46; Luke 
xx. 9-16). The fig-tree within it, therefore, cannot mean Israel again, but 
only Jerusalem. (2) This is confirmed by the story in Matt. xxi. 18-22; 
Mark xi. 12-14, 19-24, which, in the historical connection, can be applied 
only to Jerusalem. It cannot be mere chance that Luke does not have this 
story, but has this parable as if to take its place ; cf. above, p. 102. (3) That 
Luke himself had Jerusalem in mind is shown by his attaching the parable 
of xiii. 1-5—a passage that refers to two calamities in this city which were 
admonitory to repentance. As there is no note of time in xiii. 6, the 
connection must have been occasioned by the thought relationship between 
the passages. Jerusalem is again mentioned directly afterwards in xiii. 22, 
33-35. (4) As the owner of the vineyard stands for God, and the vine- 
dresser puts in a good word for the tree at the end of the three years, one 
might be inclined to take the three years as denoting the centuries during 
which God had often visited His people seeking fruit (Luke xx. 10ff.). 
But, in the first place, Jerusalem and not Israel is under discussion. Even 
if this city was peculiarly to {blame for the ill-success of these prophetic 
visitations (Luke xiii. 33f.), still the visitations concerned not Jerusalem 
but the whole people. In the second place, Luke represents Jesus as 
speaking immediately afterwards (xiii. 34, n. 3) of His own repeated efforts 
in behalf of Jerusalem. In the third place, the precise period of three 
years seems strangely chosen, and the explanation from Ley. xix. 23ff.; 
Judg. ix. 27; Jos. Ant. iv. 8. 19 (Hofmann, viii. 352) is unsatisfactory. 
On the other hand, one cannot identify offhand the three years of the 
passage with the three years of Jesus’ public ministry, or even find an 
allusion in them to the three visits of Jesus to Jerusalem, separated each 
from the other by a year’s interval. The latter finds no support in ver. 7, 
for the owner says simply that three years have now passed since he began 
looking—who knows how often ?—to see if the tree would not at last bear 
fruit. (Here, too, we must remember that the fig-tree bears at very different 
seasons, cf. Winer, Realw. i. 367). The former would lead us to reckon the 
three years from the Passover of John ii. 13, and with a correct under- 
standing of the Fourth Gospel they would end with the Passover of John 
xii. 1 ff. We should then be transferred by the parable to a point im- 
mediately before the last Passover, about the time of Luke xviii. 31-xix. 28, 
or xix. 41-44, or John xi. 55. But from the surroundings in which Luke 
has placed the parable (cf. also xiii. 31-33) the reader must rather infer that 
a considerable time was yet to elapse before the end. That the fourth year, 
which, from the analogy of the three years, should be in this case a plain 
statement of actual time, should answer in reality to the period of some 
forty years until the execution of judgment upon Jerusalem, is inconceivable. 
Jesus did not announce that this judgment would come in the following 
year, but simply that it would be within the experience of His con- 
temporaries. We must, therefore, seek another starting-point in the count 
of years, namely, that indicated in Luke iii. 1-6. According to Luke 
himself, Jesus represented the appearance of John the Baptist as the 
beginning of the new epoch of revelation (xvi. 16, cf. iii. 18, vii. 27-35, 
xx. 3-7; Acts i. 5, 22). Through John, too, God had sought for fruit, and 
had threatened the destruction of the barren trees (iii. 8 f.), but without any 
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effect upon the leaders of the people (vii. 30, xx. 4-7; Matt. xxi. 24-32), 
whose chief seat was at Jerusalem. The rulers there rejected the double 
testimony of the Baptist and of Jesus (John iii. 11, v. 33-36). To give 
John’s testimony a peculiar reference to Jerusalem was all the more 
warranted, as he had never worked in Galilee, but always in the neighbour- 
hood of the city (Matt. iii. 1,5; Mark i.5; Luke ili. 3; John i. 28, ili. 23— 
iv. 1, x. 40). John appeared several months at least, and perhaps a whole 
year, before Jesus’ first visit at the feast in J erusalem (John ii. 13). Jesus, 
therefore, can have spoken this parable about the time of the Passover next 
before His last—the one He did not attend (John vi. 4)—or, as the present 
writer considers more probable, about the time of the following Feast of 
Tabernacles, when He had already fixed His eye upon a later festival as the 
time of decision (John vii. 8). Not all hope has disappeared as yet; Jesus 
begs a further respite for Jerusalem—may God still have patience with the 
unfruitful fig-tree in this fourth year, now beginning or already begun. 
When this year also is spent, Jesus speaks and acts quite differently (Luke 
xix. 41-44; Mark xi. 12-14). 

3. (P. 169.) While Strauss, Leben Jesu brit. beard. (1885) i. 444, cf. Leb. 
Jesu fiir das Volk, S. 247f., was unprejudiced enough to recognise that 
Matt. xxiii. 37 (=Luke xiii. 34) presupposed repeated efforts by Jesus in 
Jerusalem, Steinmeyer, Apologet. Beitr. iv. 219, sought to refer the mocdxis 
to the many summons to repentance which “the grace of God” had addressed 
to Jerusalem through the prophets and finally through Jesus as well. But 
the speaker is not “the grace of God,” nor, as others have dreamed, “the 
wisdom of God,” but Jesus Himself and no other. Still more impossible is 
the favourite application of the words to the attempts so far made to convert 
the Jewish people at large, for (1) the children (sons, daughters, daughter) 
of Jerusalem or Zion in Isa. i. 8, iii. 16, iv. 4, xxxvil. 22; Zech. ix. 9; 
Ps, clxix.2; Luke xix. 44, xxiii. 28; Matt. xxi. 5; John xii. 15, are the 
inhabitants of that city ; so that to put upon Jesus’ lips the theological phrase, 
based on an extended allegory, which Paul uses in Gal. iv. 25, is the more 
inadmissible because the context in Luke xiii. 31-35 distinguishes definitely 
between Jerusalem and other sections of the Holy Land. In Matt. xxiii. 37 
also the city is first addressed twice by name and in the singular, and not 
until her children have been mentioned do we come, with 7OeAnoare, to the 
plural address. Just as plainly as the “thou” is identical with the “ye,” 
is Jerusalem (and the Jewish people is never called by that name) identical 
with her children, that is, the city with its inhabitants. But (2), and most 
important, wood«s does not mean “how long” or “for how many months 
or years,” but “ how often.” 


X. 
THE WRITINGS OF JOHN. 


§ 64. THE TRADITION. 


OnE who has extricated himself from a labyrinth is wont 
to breathe a sigh of relief and set out with increased 
courage upon the way which he has farther to pursue. 
That is the natural feeling which the investigator has in 
passing from his study of the oldest historical literature 
of the apostolic age to the latest writings of the N.T. 
which bear the name of John, in particular to the Gospel 
of John, which follows the other three Gospels and is 
known as the Fourth. In the case of the others the 
inexperienced observer is confused by a mass of material 
practically identical in contents and language, the 
similarities of which are as difficult to explain as the 
corresponding differences. In the Fourth Gospel, on the 
other hand, we have an entirely distinct work, which 
never gives the impression made by the earlier Gospels, 
of being only another variation of the common primitive 
form. 

Because John is an independent work, it follows at 
once that traces of its existence and influence in the 
Church are much clearer than in the case of the Synoptics 
(n. 1). When the reader finds, for example, in Clement 
of Rome, or Polycarp, a saying of Jesus which is to be 
found in similar form in Matthew, and also in Mark or 
Luke, he is unable to determine from which one of these 
sources it is taken, or whether it may not possibly be 
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derived from a lost Gospel, or even from the oral tradition. 
That which bears the Johannine stamp cannot be mis- 
taken for or confused with anything else. It must also 
be remembered that the tradition concerning the origin 
of John’s writings goes back much nearer to the time 
and place of their origin than does the tradition con- 
cerning the origin of the other historical books. We 
have no tradition concerning Matthew and Luke which 
can be proved to have originated in the place where these 
books were written and among the disciples of the men 
who wrote them. In fact we are compelled to conjecture 
the place where these books originated from their contents 
alone, or from traditions of a comparatively late date. 
The situation with regard to Mark is not much more 
favourable as regards this point. The Johannine writings, 
on the other hand, originated in the province of Asia, 
and for this information we are not dependent upon 
tradition alone. It is unmistakably affirmed in Revelation, 
and the tradition is entirely confirmed in this point by 
the contents of the Gospel and the Epistles. In this same 
province also we find living until far on in the second 
century personal disciples of the John of Ephesus, to 
whom these writings are ascribed. Some of these are 
bishops, as Papias in Hierapolis and Polycarp in Smyrna ; 
others are not mentioned by name, but associated by 
Irenzeus, the personal disciple of Polycarp, with Papias 
and Polycarp, and called “the elders ” (of mpecBvrepo, 
seniores). The fact that John lived to an extreme age 
and was still alive at the beginning of Trajan’s reign 
(98-117), dying, therefore, about the year 100, and the 
fact that Polycarp died in the year 155 (Feb. 23) at a 
very great age,—86 years after his baptism, which must 
have taken place, therefore, in the year 69,—gives us an 
unbroken tradition from Jesus to Irenzeus, z.e. from 380 to 
180, with only two links between them, namely, John of 
Ephesus and Polycarp of Smyrna. Naturally there were 
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numerous other lines of connection between Irenzeus and 
his contemporaries and the representatives of the apostolic 
generation in Asia Minor (Philip in Hierapolis, Aristion, 
see vol. ii. 436 f.), and doubtless in most cases there were 
more links in the chain than in the case of this one of 
four links, which we are able to establish biographically 
n. 2). 

The first clear traces of the influence of the Fourth 
Gospel upon the thought and language of the Church 
are found in the Epistles of Ignatius (about the year 110). 
How unmistakable these traces are may be inferred from 
the fact that not infrequently this dependence of Ignatius 
upon John has been used as an argument against the 
genuineness and antiquity of the Ignatian letters. It is 
possible, if one is disposed to do so, to assume that the 
resemblance of passages in Clement of Rome (circa 96), 
in the Shepherd of Hermas (circa 100), in the Didache 
(circa 110), in the so-called Second Epistle of Clement 
(cerca 120), in the Epistle of Barnabas (circa 180), in 
the Protevangelium of James, and the fragments of 
Basilides, to passages in the Fourth Gospel presupposes 
on more than the pre-existence of Johannine ideas and 
expressions, but in the majority of these cases the more 
natural explanation is acquaintanceship with the Fourth 
Gospel (GA, i. 767, 906-912, 915). On the other hand, 
it is certainly proved that Valentinus, who must have 
developed his system before the year 140, outlined his 
list of sons under the dominating influence of the 
Johannine prologue (GK, i.-736-739), and that the 
entire school of Valentinus valued the Fourth Gospel 
highly, and regarded it as the work of an apostle. One 
of the leaders of this school, Heracleon, wrote a com- 
mentary on this Gospel in the year 160, important 
fragments of which are preserved to us by Origen (GK, i. 
732-739, ii. 956-960). The whole of John xiii. 4—xv. 34, 
xv. 19, possibly also portions of John vi. 33 ff, were 
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found in Marcion’s Gospel, and it cannot be proved that 
these passages were incorporated into this Gospel by his 
disciples and not by Marcion himself, about 145, with 
whose ideas they agreed perfectly (GK, i. 663 ff., 675— 
680). Not a few passages were appropriated from the 
Fourth Gospel by others, who prepared new Gospels and 
apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, e.g. the unknown author 
of the Gospel of Peter (about 150), and Leucius, the 
alleged disciple of John, in the Acts of John and of Peter 
(between 160 and 170). Among other things, Leucius 
represents Peter as developing his ideas concerning the 
limited value of the written Gospel on the basis of John 
xxl. 25 and 1 John i-iv. (Forsch. vi. 195f.). Justin, 
who wrote the works, which have come down to us, 
between 150 and 160, knew the Fourth Gospel as the 
composition of apostles and their disciples, which was also 
in use in religious services in his time (GK, i. 516-538). 
Since Justin lived in Ephesus between 130 and 135, and 
became a Christian there, his knowledge concerning the 
Gospels and their use in the Church was derived from 
this period and region. 

From the beginning of the controversy about the 
time of the Easter celebration, which broke out in the 
province of Asia between 160 and 170 a.p., the equal 
authority of the Fourth Gospel with the other three was 
presupposed. It is impossible to understand the Mon- 
tanistic movement which started in the year 157 (or 156), 
except in the light of the Johannine discourses about the 
Paraclete. When (170 a.D.), in opposition to Montanism, 
a party, to which Epiphanius foolishly gave the name 
Alogi, declared the Johannine writings to be the work 
of the heretic Cerinthus, they stated their opinion of them 
in the sentence, “They are not worthy to be in the 
Church” (Epiph. Her. li. 3). They made no effort to 
prove that these writings did not make their appearance 
in the Chureh until after the death of John, but, in 
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ascribing their composition to a contemporary of John’s, 
they admitted that they had been “in the Church” since 
the close of the first century. The Asiatic “elders” of 
Irenzeus appeal to the Johannine sayings of Jesus, as 
well as to the synoptic sayings (Iren. v. 36. 2; GK, 
i. 782). The appendix to the Gospel of Mark, which at 
latest was probably added about the year 150, is based, 
among other passages, upon John xx., and also upon the 
work of Papias (see vol. ii. 471-476). The fragments of 
the latter work also show some traces of familiarity with 
the Fourth Gospel (n. 3). In a fragment preserved only in 
Latin, the genuineness of which there is no other reason 
to suspect, Papias expressly says that John gave his 
Gospel to the Church during his lifetime (n. 4). The 
fact that Eusebius has not preserved for us this testimony 
of Papias is easily explained by its manifest triviality. 
As a matter of fact the sense of the fragment is excellent ; 
since, when superficially considered, the appendix, and 
especially John xxi. 24f., might make it appear as if the 
Fourth Gospel were an Opus posthumum, edited by the 
friends of the author. 

There are two ancient accounts of the origin of the 
Fourth Gospel. One of these was found by Eusebius in 
Clement of Alexandria, and is preserved to us only in 
indirect discourse, and apparently in a very much 
abbreviated form. It is referred by Clement himself 
to his teachers (of mpeoBurepor), as are the similar state- 
ments concerning Mark (n. 5). According to this 
account, John, who was the last of the evangelists, 
considering that the human and external side (of the 
gospel history) had been set forth in the (already existing) 
Gospels, at the suggestion of his friends, and under the 
influence of the Spirit of God, prepared a spiritual Gospel. 
The other account, manifestly also abbreviated and more 
of the character of a legend, is found in the Muratorian 
Canon (n. 6). According to this account, John replies to 
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his fellow disciples and the bishops, who exhort him to 
write a Gospel, with the suggestion that they fast with 
him for three days and await a revelation. On the very 
next night it is revealed to the apostle Andrew that John 
shall write all down in his own name, but that all the 
others (disciples present) shall revise his writing. If, as 
is probably the case, this account was derived from 
Leucius’ Acts of John, which were written in Asia Minor 
between 160 and 170 a.p. (n. 6), it is possible that many 
similar but more extravagant things which are reported 
by later writers concerning the origin of John were 
largely derived from this same book of Leucius, which, 
notwithstanding its Gnostic character, was much read. 
Most of these accounts agree in representing the bishops 
of Asia as sent by their Churches to urge John to write, 
and in representing the prevailing heresies as creating a 
feeling that a new Gospel was needed. By some no 
specific heresies are mentioned (Cat. in Jo., n. 4); others 
mention Cerinthus and Ebion (Epiph. Har. li. 2. 12; 
Jerome, Vir. Jil. ix.). Quite anachronistically mention 
is made also of Valentinus (Victorianus on Rev. xi. 1), or 
in lieu of all others, Marcion (Argum. in Jo., see n. 4). 
But even Irenzeus, who elsewhere shows no traces of this 
legendary story, is confident that John wrote his Gospel 
in conscious opposition to his contemporary Cerinthus, 
and the still earlier Gnostic teaching of Nicolaus (n. 7). 
All tradition which is ancient and in general worthy 
of notice agrees in representing John as writing after 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, at a great age, and during 
his residence in the province of Asia, or more speci- 
fically in Ephesus (n. 8). As already noticed, this 
is frequently combined with the tradition held by the 
teachers of Clement, according to which John wrote his 
Gospel with the other three in view (n. 8 end). This is 
confirmed by the fact that the John of Ephesus, to whom 
the Gospel is attributed, did actually express his views 
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with regard to the Gospel of Mark, and by the fact that, 
during his lifetime and in the region where he lived, the 
original of the Gospel of Matthew was orally interpreted 
in religious services, and finally replaced by a written 
translation (see vol. ii. 433-444, 509-517). 

The tradition of the Church is also unanimous in 
representing the evangelist John as at the same time the 
author of Revelation and the Johannine Epistles—and as 
none other than the apostle John, the son of Zebedee. 
John the evangelist is called a disciple of the Lord both 
by teachers of the Church and by heretical writers, and 
by these same persons he is sometimes called an apostle 
(n. 9). The first designation is the more natural, since 
the writing of a Gospel is not of itself the function of an 
apostle, and since the significance and trustworthiness of 
a Gospel depend very much upon its author’s having been 
an eye-witness of the facts he records, but not at all upon 
his apostleship. Furthermore, there was no need fre- 
quently to describe John as one of the twelve apostles, 
since John, surnamed Mark, was known in the Gentile 
Christian Church only by the latter name, and since down 
to the time of Dionysius of Alexandria the Church was 
acquainted with only one distinguished John of the 
apostolic age, namely, the son of Zebedee, the disciple 
and apostle, the guardian of the Asiatic Churches during 
the last decades of the first century, the teacher of 
Polycarp and of Papias (see vol. ii. 433 f.). 

Until after the death of Origen, all the Johannine 
writings in the N.T. were assigned by all the Fathers of 
the Church to the same author without question or 
explanation. When, as is occasionally the case, attention 
is called to the identity of the author of some one of the 
Johannine writings, it is done either for the purpose of 
recalling the various gifts for which the Church was 
indebted to this one John, or for the purpose of honour- 
ing him, or in order to indicate special relations existing 
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between the Gospel and Revelation, or between the 
Gospel and the Epistles. It is never done in order to 
establish the identity of the author, as if this were not 
self-evident (n. 10). This was the point of view even of 
the Alogi. They simply rejected “the books of John” 
(n. 11). Naturally their polemic was directed mainly, if 
not entirely, against the two principal Johannine works, 
—the Gospel and Revelation,—since the Montanists, in 
opposition to whom their opinion was developed, based 
their views upon the Paraclete passages in the Fourth 
Gospel and upon the visions of Revelation. Conse- 
quently Hippolytus writes, in opposition to the Alogi, 
his apology “for the Gospel according to John and for 
Revelation.” But it must not be forgotten that the 
criticism of the Alogi applied to all the Johannine writings, 
and that they regarded the John, whose mask Cerinthus 
assumed, as an apostle. It was not until much later that 
the attempt was made, on the basis of one accepted work 
of the apostle John, to deny his authorship of another 
writing bearing his name, and to assign it to another 
John. This was impossible in the year 170, because at 
that time only one John who belonged to the apostolic 
age was known. And even as late as 210, when Caius 
of Rome accepted the negative conclusions of the Alogi 
with reference to Revelation, but rejected them in the 
case of the Gospel, he did not distinguish between an 
apostle John who wrote the Gospel and another John who 
was the author of Revelation, but maintained the opinion 
that it was not John but Cerinthus, under the mask of 
“a great apostle,” who wrote Revelation (n. 11 end). 
The history of the criticism of Revelation, and later of 
the shorter letters, is an important chapter in the history 
of the Canon, but does not concern directly the investi- 
gation of the tradition relative to these books: for the 
reason that from the very outset this criticism is a con- 
scious denial of every tradition. But even this is an 
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indirect witness to the one existing tradition regarding 
the Johannine authorship of these books. 

Justin, who, as we have already seen, became a 
Christian in Ephesus between 130 and 185 A.D., says 
that, like Isaiah, Ezekiel, and the author of Genesis and 
the Psalter, the Christian John, the apostle of Christ, 
received a revelation and prophesied the millennial reign 
of Christ and the Christians and the general resurrection 
that is to follow (n. 12). The elders of Irenzeus, ‘‘ who 
had seen John face to face,” endeavoured to find out the 
meaning of the number 666 in Rev. xiii. 18, interpreted 
other passages of the book, and thereby fixed their own 
eschatological views (n. 13). According to the testimony 
of those who saw his work, Papias, a disciple of John of 
Ephesus, affirmed the “trustworthiness” (70 d&cdmsoros) 
of Revelation, made explanatory comments on some 
passages of the book, and, most significantly of all, 
derived his belief in the millennium from this source. 
Mark, the Valentinian, who lived in Asia Minor about 
the year 160, fed upon the mysteries of Revelation. 
Melito of Sardis wrote a book on Revelation about the 
year 170. In short, we have an unusually large number 
of witnesses to the fact that between the years 100 and 
180 Revelation was highly esteemed in the Churches of 
Asia, to which it was originally directed (Rev. i. 4, 11), 
and that it was regarded as the work of John of Ephesus, 
who, at the very latest, from 130 onwards, was generally 
held to be one of the twelve apostles. Between 170 and 
220 we find Revelation circulated and accepted in all 
parts of the Greek and Latin Church as the work of the 
apostle and evangelist John. 

It is a noteworthy fact, however, that the circulation 
of Revelation outside of the province of Asia cannot be 
traced back as far as the circulation of the Gospel. With 
the exception of Papias, the only writer before Justin who 
shows familiarity with Revelation is the author of the 
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Epistle of Barnabas, who wrote about the year 130 (GK, 
1.954 f.). The absence of clear reminiscences of Revelation 
in Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, and the author of 
the sermon bearing the name of Clement (2 Cor.), might 
be explained as an accident. But when no reference is 
made to it in a great apocalypse like the Shepherd of 
Hermas (circa 100), and by the author of the Didache 
(probably circa 110), in an extended teaching concerning 
the end of the world (chap. xvi.), it is strong proof that 
Revelation was not yet in circulation in the regions where 
these works were written, 7.e. in Rome and (probably) 
Alexandria, or at least it had not yet won its place in 
these large Churches. This agrees with the tradition 
concerning the time when Revelation was written. Ina 
context in which he appeals constantly to the authority 
of the Asiatic elders, the disciples of John (v. 5. 1, 30. 1, 
33. 3, 4, 36. 1-3), Irenzeus says positively that the vision 
of Revelation “was seen” shortly before he was born, 
near the close of the reign of Domitian (died September 
96) (n. 14). A date so definite as this, and one that 
could not be derived by exegesis from Revelation itself, 
would be significant, even if found in a later writer, and 
even if Irenzeus did not testify that this was the common 
view among the personal disciples of the author of Revela- 
tion. It is confirmed, not only by the indications of the 
date of its own composition to be found in Revelation, but 
by the above mentioned fact that outside of Asia Minor 
there is as yet no trace of the influence of Revelation upon 
the Church in the literature dating from between 90 and 
120 a.v. It is not until later that traces of it are found. 
The correctness of the date is also confirmed by all those 
traditions which refer the exile of John upon Patmos to 
his extreme old age, or which describe Revelation as the 
latest, or one of the latest, writings in the N.T. On the 
other hand, all the differing views as to the date of the 
composition of Revelation to be found in the literature of 
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the Church are so late and so manifestly confused, that 
they do not deserve the name of tradition (nn. 8, 10, 14). 

There are three Epistles which in the tradition bear 
the name of John. The longest of these is without any 
greeting, and there is nothing in the course of the letter 
which definitely identifies the author. In the place 
usually occupied by the name of the writer, the author 
of the two shorter Epistles calls himself o rpecBvtepos—a 
title which is used as a proper name—instead of by his 
own name. Nevertheless, except by the Alogi, who denied 
the Johannine authorship of these Epistles, and ascribed 
them to Cerinthus (above, 181, and n. 11), no one of these 
Epistles was ever attributed to an author of another name 
than John. It follows, therefore, that this tradition must 
have originated in the same circle in which the letters 
originated, from which also they were circulated in the 
Church. According to Eusebius, Papias, the disciple of 
“the presbyter whose name was John” (vol. i. 451 ff.), 
quoted, or adopted, passages from 1 John. In the case 
of his companion Polycarp, we ourselves can prove as 
much (n. 15). Both the disciples of John show traces of 
their familiarity with the shorter Epistles. Naturally, 
these shortest writings in our N.T. are seldom quoted. 
Their history is also not a little obscured through a 
widespread custom of early writers, by which they were 
accustomed to speak of the Epistle of John or of Peter, 
or of the Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians or to the 
Thessalonians, even when there was more than one letter 
by the same author or to the same readers (n. 16). 
Because of their brevity, 2 and 3 John would never have 
circulated beyond the first readers and have come down to 
us, if from the first they had not been connected with 
1 John, and if they had not had the support of this more 
extended writing, which was full of important teachings. 
Without such connection with a longer writing, or a place 
in a collection of writings, or an insertion in an historical 
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work, such fragments are apt to be scattered to the winds. 
As a matter of fact we meet 2 and 3 John in Alexandria, 
Rome, and Gaul at the beginning of the second century. 
At that time, and for a long time afterwards, it was only 
their relation to the Canon that was uncertain. The 
Syrian Church, which at first had none of the catholic 
Epistles in its N.T., afterwards, when the redaction of the 
Peshito was made, accepted only the three longest, James, 
1 Peter, and 1 John. It was not until much later that 
the four shorter Epistles were accepted. At the time when 
the Muratorian fragment was written, 2 and 3 John and 
Jude were found “in the Catholic Church” in Rome, z.e. 
in the N.T. of the Roman Church, which was still in 
Greek. But there was no such clear witness in them of 
their Johannine origin as in 1 John, the relation of which 
to the Gospel is assumed in 1 John i. 1-4. Perhaps it 
was not known in Rome that o mpecSdrepos was a name 
given to the apostle John (n. 17). This uncertainty may 
explain why 2 and 3 John were probably not found in the 
‘oldest Latin Bible, and why, as late as the middle of the 
fourth century, the effort to introduce these letters in 
the Latin Church met with opposition in Africa. Not very 
long after this there appeared also in Alexandria, where 
Clement had commented upon 2 John, without suggesting 
any doubts as to its Johannine origin, and probably also 
on 3 John, the same questioning which had appeared in 
Rome, or it seemed best to take account of the omission 
of the shorter Epistles from the canon of other Churches. 
“Not all regard 2 and 3 John as genuine,” says Origen, 
but without attaching any great weight to the objection. 
The result was, however, that Origen and Dionysius of 
Alexandria described only 1 John as a catholic Epistle, 
and that Eusebius reckoned 2 and 3 John among the 
antilegomena. It is worth noting that Dionysius in his 
efforts to discover a second John of the apostolic age, to 
whom the authorship of Revelation might be assigned, did 
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not think of ascribing to the same author the shorter 
Epistles about which questions had been raised. Likewise 
Eusebius, who thought that the desired author needed by 
his hypothesis was to be found in the presbyter John of 
Papias, commended this discovery only to those who could 
not ascribe Revelation to the apostle John. In the case 
of 2 and 8 John, he contents himself with the suggestion 
that they may have been written by some John other than 
the evangelist. It is not until Jerome that we meet with 
the definite statement that many regarded the presbyter 
John, who was to be distinguished from the apostle as the 
author of 2 and 3 John. But in both the chapters where 
this statement is made Jerome simply copies Eusebius 
without scruple (n. 18). 

There is no tradition concerning the occasion of the 
Johannine Epistles and the time of their composition. The 
assumption that 1 John was written after the Gospel was 
simply the result of a very questionable interpretation of 
1 John i. 1-4 and of the making of this passage refer to 
the Gospel. In the same way the statements which we 
meet incidentally, that 1 John was written after Revela- 
tion, or that Revelation was written after the Gospel, or 
vice versa (nn. 8, 11), have not the value of traditions 
regarding the chronology of these books. The only things 
which do have this value are (1) the report that John 
wrote Revelation on the island of Patmos between the 
years 93 and 96, and (2) that John wrote his Gospel in 
Hphesus at an advanced age. 

The reports regarding the person of the apostle and 
author John may be divided into four classes: (1) The 
express statements of the N.T. regarding the apostle John ; 
(2) those statements of the N.T. which are to be referred 
to the same John, on the presupposition that he is the 
author of the writings attributed to him; (3) the reports 
concerning the John of Ephesus which originated among 
the apostle’s disciples in Asia; (4) the legendary accounts. 
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Since John is regularly mentioned second, when he is 
associated with his brother James, we may assume that 
he was the younger of the two sons of Zebedee. The 
tradition that he was the youngest of all the apostles is 
to be constantly met, and is probably much older than 
the sources enable us to prove (n. 19). The family in 
Capernaum was not poor. The father carried on a 
fishing business with the aid of his sons and a number 
of hired servants (Mark i. 20). Whereas the name of the 
father occurs frequently only because the sons are called 
the sons of Zebedee, in order to distinguish them from 
numerous other persons bearing these very common 
names, the mother is very prominent. We learn that 
her name was Salome only by a comparison of Matt. 
xxvil. 56 with Mark xv. 40 (cf. xvi. 1). She was one of 
the women who accompanied Jesus and the apostles on 
their preaching journeys and on the last journey to 
Jerusalem, and who used their own means to defray 
the expenses of the support of the large company of 
travellers (Mark xv. 41; Luke viii. 3). She is also 
mentioned among the women who purchased spices to 
embalm the body of Jesus after it was laid in the grave 
(Mark xvi. 1; cf. Luke xxiii. 55-xxiv. 1), All this goes 
to show that, as regards its prosperity and social position, 
the family of Zebedee is to be compared with that of Chuza 
(Luke viii. 3), the financial officer of Herod, or even of 
Joseph of Arimathea, rather than with that of Joseph and 
Mary (Luke ii. 24; ef. ii. 7). But these two families were 
closely related. Since it is extremely unlikely that two 
sisters would have each been called Mary, we may assume 
that four, not three, women are mentioned in John xix. 25. 
It is also very natural to identify these four women with 
the women mentioned in Matt. xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40f. 
and the unnamed sister of the mother of Jesus, mentioned 
in John, with Salome (n. 20). The sons of Zebedee were, 
therefore, own cousins of Jesus, and if Mary and Salome 
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were relatives of Elizabeth, who was a priest’s daughter 
(Luke i. 36), were, like Jesus, relatives of John the 
Baptist. While the brothers of Jesus continued to main- 
tain at least a neutral attitude towards Him (John vii. 3), 
after the arrest of the Baptist Jesus’ cousins became per- 
manently His disciples (Mark i. 19; Matt. iv. 21; Luke 
v. 9), and after they were chosen among the Twelve they 
with Peter are repeatedly distinguished by Jesus as His 
most intimate disciples (Mark v. 37, ix. 2, xiv. 33; Matt. 
xvii. 1, xxvi. 87; Luke viii. 51, ix. 28). Occasionally a 
special commission is given John and Peter alone (Luke 
xxii. 8). We are not told what it was that led Jesus to 
give the brothers the name, “Sons of thunder” (Mark 
iii. 17, vol. i. 16), but what is said of them in Mark ix. 
38-40, Luke ix. 49-55 (above, p. 89, n. 19), shows that 
they had intense zeal for their Master's honour, and were 
possessed by burning anger whenever any insult was 
offered Him. But this was accompanied by the over- 
weening ambition which led them and their mother to 
ask for the place nearest to the throne of the Son of David 
in His glorious kingdom (n. 21). For both these exhibi- 
tions of unsanctified zeal they were earnestly rebuked by 
Jesus ; but He does not for this reason cease to trust them, 
nor is their loyalty and that of their mother to Him 
thereby shaken. Jesus’ prophecy that they must suffer 
like Himself (Mark x. 38f.; Matt. xx. 22f.) was fulfilled 
in James’ case at Easter 44 (Acts xii. 2). His execution 
by Herod Agrippa I. is the only thing which is recorded of 
him in Acts. On the other hand, John is represented as 
being from the first along with Peter one of the leaders in 
the Palestinian Church (Acts ili. 1-iv. 28, viii. 15-25). But 
always when they appear together Peter is the speaker 
(Acts iil, 4, 12, iv. 8, v. 29, villi, 20), and frequently, 
without mention of John, Peter is represented as the 
undisputed leader of the early Church. The fact, how- 
ever, that after the death of his brother and the assumption 
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of the leadership of the mother Church by James, the 
brother of Jesus, John, together with Peter and James, 
occupied a distinguished place in the Jewish Church is 
evidenced by Gal. ii. 9. 

The picture of John which we get from these definite 
statements is essentially enlarged by what is said in the 
writings attributed to him—provided the interpretation of 
their testimony to their author, which is given below, 
proves to be correct. This explains at once why the sons 
of Zebedee, after the arrest of the Baptist, in response to 
the brief command of Jesus that they give up their 
business and attach themselves to Him with a view to 
becoming His future helpers in His calling, were willing to 
obey at once and unconditionally (Mark i. 20; Matt. iv. 
22; Luke v. 11). Both were disciples of their relative 
John, and at the suggestion of their former master attached 
themselves to Jesus, when He returned again to the place 
of baptism not long after His own baptism, forming with 
Peter and Andrew, Philip and Nathanael (Bartholomew), 
the first group of Jesus’ disciples. This enables us to 
understand why, in all four of the lists of the apostles in 
the N.T., the first five, and, with the exception of Acts 1. 
13, where the name of Thomas is inserted between Philip 
and Bartholomew, all six occupy the foremost places. 
From the moment when they attached themselves to Jesus 
they were constantly associated with Him, both in their 
native city Capernaum, where Jesus settled with His 
family (John ii. 12), and upon a journey to Jerusalem to 
attend a feast, as well as during a somewhat protracted 
residence in Judea (John ii. 13-iv. 2). When sub- 
sequently Jesus, because of the continued activity of the 
Baptist, abandoned His work in Judea and withdrew into 
Galilee and the quietness of private life, determined to 
await the further development of events (John iv. 1-3, 
43 ff.), His disciples went with Him and in all probability 
resumed for a time their usual occupations, until Jesus 
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recognised the imprisonment of the Baptist (cf. John v. 
35) as the signal for thé resumption of His work, and sum- 
moned His disciples to share it. If the unnamed disciple 
in John xiii. 23-26 (xviii, 15f.), xix. 26, 27, 35, xx. 2-10, 
xxi. 7, 20-25 is the apostle John, this confirms at once 
the statement of the other Gospels, that he was one of the 
apostles who were most intimate with Jesus. The state- 
ment that he had relations with the high priest Caiaphas, 
and that he was known to the servants in the high 
priest’s house, is new and surprising, if John xviii. 15 f. 
refers to him and not to his brother James (see below, § 65) ; 
but in either case is less surprising when we remember 
that Zebedee’s wife was a priest’s daughter, and that the 
family, while not one of the highest social standing and 
broadest culture (Acts iv. 13), did belong to the prosperous 
middle class. The statement in Acts iv. 13 also proves 
that John, like Peter, had been known by sight to some of 
the high priestly circle even before Jesus’ death. The 
statement that John, with his mother Salome, ventured to 
approach near to the cross during the last moments of 
Jesus’ life (John xix. 25 ff., 35), is neither confirmed nor 
contradicted by Matt. xxvii. 55f.; Mark xv. 40f.; Luke 
xxiii. 49. But it will be observed that Mark mentions 
Salome among the women who at this time watched the 
cross from afar, and that Luke mentions, besides the 
women, also the men who were friends of Jesus. If John 
was a near relative of Jesus, and if more than this his 
family was in comparatively good circumstances, it is easy 
to understand why Jesus entrusted His mother to John’s 
care, and why he took her into his family (xix. 26f.). 
The contributions made to the history of John’s life by 
John xxi. will be discussed later (§ 66). 

The three Epistles show that when they were written 
John was a teacher and occupied a position of leadership 
in a group of Christian Churches, the main constituency of 
which did not owe their conversion to his preaching, and 
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that they were Gentile Christian Churches. From 
Revelation we learn that he occupied this position in the 
Churches of the province of Asia. 

The traditions current among the disciples of John in 
Asia concerning the last period of his life, so far as they 
relate to the origin of his writings, have already been 
established (above, p. 174 ff.). There is, however, some 
further matter of importance for the criticism of these 
writings. According to the testimony of Irenzeus, his 
disciple Polycarp, who became a Christian in the year 69 
(z.e. was baptized in that year), was “made a disciple by 
apostles,” which means that he was not a small child when 
he was baptized, but was converted sometime during his 
boyhood by apostles and afterwards baptized (n. 22). 
Irenzeus repeatedly mentions a number of apostles and 
also other personal disciples of Jesus with whom Polycarp 
was in constant intercourse during his youth. Evidently 
men like Philip and Aristion are meant (see vol. ii. 452 f.). 
But again and again Irenzeus mentions John as the prin- 
cipal teacher of Polycarp, and of Papias and of the other 
Asiatic elders. Consequently at the latest he must have 
taken up his residence in the province of Asia in the year 
69. Inthe year 66, when 2 Tim. was written, he evi- 
dently was not working in these regions. It is conceivable 
that after the death of Paul and Peter, men who remained 
at their posts in Palestine until the breaking out of the 
Jewish war (cf. Matt. x. 23 ; see vol. il. 572) now recog- 
nised that the time had come when their calling, which 
had always been wider than Israel, should now be more 
extensively exercised—just as Peter had attempted to do 
not long before (vol. ii. 158 f.). It is also conceivable that 
they should choose as the scene of their apostolic labours 
(i.e. their labours as missionaries and leaders in Churches 
that were already organised), the Churches of the province 
of Asia, which, to judge from conditions in the second 
century, were especially numerous and strong—especially 
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since in these Churches the wheat and the tares grew to- 
gether luxuriantly, as is evidenced by the last letters of 
Paul. The tradition that it was after the death of James 
and shortly before the outbreak of the Jewish war that the 
apostles left Palestine and the mother Church in Jerusalem, 
also favours the dating of the settlement of apostles and 
other disciples of Jesus in Asia between 66 and 69 
(n. 23). 

Since, according to Irenzeus, John wrote his Gospel in 
opposition to Cerinthus, and since the Alogi declared 
Cerinthus to be the author of the Johannine writings 
(above, p. 177), it is significant that Irenzeus is able to 
cite witnesses who heard from Polycarp’s lips the well- 
known story of the meeting of John and Cerinthus in a 
public bath in Ephesus (n. 24). In this John of Ephesus 
one easily recognises the young Boanerges and the 
author of the Epistles. Judging from the context in 
Irenzeus, it appears that Polycarp related this anecdote in 
Rome on the occasion of his visit there at Haster 154. 
It was on this same occasion also that Polycarp, speaking 
with reference to the differences in ecclesiastical custom 
between his native Church and the Roman Church, said 
that he himself, with John and the other apostles, had 
always celebrated the Christian Passover as it was then 
celebrated in Asia, not as it was celebrated in Rome—in 
other words, that a fast had preceded the Passover, which 
was really a special yearly celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
(n. 25). No mention is as yet made in the intercourse 
between Polycarp and Anicetus in Rome in the year 154 
about another difference which led to a vigorous contest 
within the Asiatic Church between the years 165 and 170, 
and which about the year 190 created a dissension between 
the Asiatic and Roman Church that was still more danger- 
ous and which finally implicated the entire Church. Since 
in these later controversies most of the Asiatic bishops 


appealed to the authority of John of Ephesus, Philip of 
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Hierapolis, and also of Polycarp and all the prominent 
bishops of the past in defence of their practice in observ- 
ing the Passover on the 14th of Nisan, there can be no 
doubt that John and the other members of the apostolic 
circle who came from Palestine to Asia Minor after the 
year 66 were quartodecimans, that is to say, they cele- 
brated the Christian Passover in the manner mentioned 
above every year at the time of the Jewish Passover, on 
the 14th of Nisan, no matter on what day of the week 
it fell. 

It is more difficult to determine how much trustwor- 
thiness attaches to the other traditions concerning John. 
Some of them sound as if they were genuine history (n. 26), 
and it would be foolish to reject as pure inventions all the 
accounts concerning John peculiar to Leucius Charinus, 
who wrote in Asia from 160-170. In this work Leucius 
must have followed existing tradition much more closely 
than was done in the Acts of Peter, which was also 
probably written by him. The scene of the latter was the 
distant city of Rome, and the death of Peter had taken 
place some thirty or forty years earlier than that of John. 
Whereas in the case of John, Leucius wrote a few years 
after the death of the last of his disciples. Of special 
importance to us is his description of the death of John. 
According to ancient and genuine tradition, John of 
Ephesus died a natural death in that city in his extreme 
old age, at the beginning of the reign of Trajan (1.e. about 
100), and was buried there (n. 27). If there had been 
anything remarkable about this death except John’s 
extreme age, it is impossible to understand the silence of 
Irenzeus and the other prose witnesses concerning it. 
Nor is Leucius’ representation of it essentially different 
from this tradition (n. 28). Ona Sunday after religious 
services, John went outside the gates of the city, accom- 
panied by a few trusted disciples, had a deep grave dug, 
laid aside his outer garments which were to serve him as 
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a bed, prayed once more, stepped down into the grave, 
greeted the brethren who were present, and gave up 
the ghost. According to this writing he does not die 
of weakness, as one might expect to be the case from 
the genuine traditions concerning the old man who had 
finally grown decrepit ; but he does actually die and rests 
in his grave in Ephesus, just as truly as Philip and his 
daughters rest in theirs at Hierapolis, and just as truly as 
do the other “ great heavenly lights of Asia, who will rise 
on the day of the Lord’s return” (Polycrates of Ephesus 
[circa 190] in Eus. v. 24. 2-5), It was not until the fourth 
century that popular superstition, taking up the suggestion 
of John xxi. 23, began to disturb his rest in the grave 
and to relate miracles about the immortal disciple and his 


grave, which grew constantly more and more fantastic 
(n. 28). 


1. (P. 174.) With regard to the external evidence for the Fourth Gospel, 
ef. E. LurHarpt, Der joh. Ursprung des 4 Ev. 1874 ; E. Apport, The Author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel. External Evidences, 1880; J. Drummonp, An 
Inquiry into the Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 1903, pp. 
72-351; GK, i. 17 £., 150-192, 220-262, 516-534, 675-680, 732-739, 767, 778, 
780, 784 ff., 901-915, 934, ii, 32-52, 733, 850f. 909f, 956-961, 967-973 ; 
Forsch. vi. 105, 127, 181-190, 201-203. As to the use of John’s Gospel in 
the Gospel of Peter, cf. the writer’s work, Evang. des Petrus, 1893, S. 49 f. 

2. (P. 176.) Concerning Apostles and the disciples of Apostles in the 
province of Asia, cf. Forsch. vi. 1-224, where also the biography of Irenzeus, 
the chronology of Justin, and other relevant facts and questions are con- 
sidered. More recently, E. Scuwarrz (“ Uber den Tod der Sthne Zebedii, 
ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Johannesev.” 1904, Abh. der gétt. Ges. d. Wiss. 
philol.-hist. K1., N. F. vii. No. 5) has once again made an attempt, surpassing 
in audacity all earlier ones, to prove that the entire tradition concerning the 
long-lived Apostle John is a myth. Starting from a remark of Wellhausen 
(Ev. Marci, 90), made without much consideration of the matter, Schwartz 
infers from Mark x. 35-40=(Matt. xx. 20-23) that the apostles John and 
James died violent deaths and at the same time; therefore, according to 
Acts xii. 2, about 44 a.p. This inference naturally does not depend, like the 
old myths of the martyrdom by oil, and of the poisoned cup related in con- 
nection with John, upon the presupposition that every prophecy of Jesus 
must have been literally fulfilled. (Cf. the writer’s Acta Jo. exvii. ff., Forsch. 
vi. 108, 147 ff.). Schwartz (S. 4) considers it self-evident, and not at all 
needful of proof, that the saying of Jesus is not authentic, but a vaticiniwm 
ex eventu attributed to Jesus. In that case certainly before the first record- 
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ing of the apparently prophetic words there must have taken place the event 
which Schwartz asserts is implied in that saying. This assertion is made 
with the naivete of the philologist, which has become proverbial, and again 
without any attempt at proof. If Mark x. 38f. might be understood to 
mean that James and John would die in the same way as Jesus (cf. John 
xiii, 36, xxi. 19), it would be necessary also to postulate that they were 
crucified, a fate which neither of them experienced. The drinking of the 
cup and the being baptized to which Jesus refers as the experience which is 
to come to Himself and His disciples, have the much more usual meaning of 
the suffering preceding the glorification, and thus understood form, as so 
often, the contrast to the reigning of Jesus, and the reigning with Him, 
which are to follow (cf. Luke xxiv. 26; Acts xiv. 22; Rom. viii. 17; 2 Tim. 
ii.11f.). In itself this saying stands on a level with the demands which 
Jesus made upon all true disciples and His announcements concerning their 
future (Matt. x. 38, xvi. 24f.; John xii, 25f., xv. 20f, xvi. 2). Not until 
James was beheaded by Herod Agrippa (Acts xii. 2) could one be tempted 
to accept the supposition that this announcement to John was to be fulfilled, 
as in the case of his brother, by a martyr’s death. It was possible that Mark 
and Matthew entertained such an expectation when they wrote down that 
conversation ; for both of them wrote some twenty years after the death of 
James the son of Zebedee, and some thirty years before the death of 
John. The conclusion of Wellhausen, that this prophecy of martyrdom 
would hardly have stood in the Gospel if it had been only half fulfilled, 
would have a faint appearance of plausibility only if John had already died 
a peaceful death at the time when Mark and Matt. were written. As long 
as he lived, his death as a martyr could be expected daily. Does not the 
Gospel contain many prophesies of Jesus which had not been fulfilled when 
the evangelists wrote, and are not yet fulfilled? Entirely without any 
support in the text is the improbable assertion of Schwartz, that Mark 
x. 38 f. prophesies a simultaneous martyrdom of both apostles, or rather that 
on the basis of this fact the prophecy was fabricated. Here again the critic 
makes what he would prove the presupposition of his exegesis. What 
further violent efforts are necessary to save this thesis from absolute 
absurdity ? The author of Acts, “for the sake of the later tradition,” 
omitted the name of John in xii. 2; 7.¢., to favour the myth that identified 
the long-lived John of Ephesus with the son of Zebedee, he falsified the 
history handed down to him. The John who, according to Gal. ii. 9, at the 
time of the Apostolic council was, together with Peter and James, the Lord’s 
brother, one of the pillars of the mother Church, is held to be not the apostle 
of this name, who, according to Acts iii—viii., stood second to Peter, but the 
John Mark of Acts xii. 12, whom the author of Acts through his unhistorical 
statements (xii. 25, xiii. 5, 18, xv. 37f.) made a helper of Paul and Barnabas 
in their preaching, and who is not to be identified with the Mark of Col. iv. 
10; Philem. 24; 2 Tim, iv. 11. From these criticisms of the Gospels and 
Acts it is easy to imagine how the fragmentary and in part obscure state- 
ments of the post-apostolic literature were handled. W. Sanday, The 
Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, p. 32, has correctly characterised the tone of 
this treatise ; and O. Benndorf (Forschungen im Ephesos, i. 107, published by 
the Austrian Archeological Institute, 1905) is probably not the only non- 
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theological historical investigator who turns away from its method and 
conclusions unsatisfied. 

_ 3. (P. 178.) Concerning traces of the Fourth Gospel in Papias’ work, ef. 
GK, i. 902. In connection with this is what Conybeare communicates to us 
in the Guardian of July 18, 1894, from the Solutiones in IV. evv. of the 
Armenian Vardan Vardapet (XII. Cent.), according to the MS. at 8. Lazzaro, 
No. 51, fol. 3: “And as the doors were shut, He appeared to the Eleven and 
the others who were with them” (cf. Luke xxiv. 33; John xx. 19; a con® 
nection with the following is not clear). But the aloes, which they 
brought (John xix. 39), was a mixture, so to speak, half of oil, half of honey. 
It is certain, however, that aloes is a sort of incense, as we are told by the 
Geographer and by Papias, who say there are fifteen kinds of aloes in India, 
four of which are costly—namely, Nikré (? Ingré), Andrataratz (? Sangra- 
taratz), Jerravor, Dzakothén. Accordingly, what Joseph and Nicodemus used 
for the burial was (? of these four costly kinds) ; for they were rich (John 
xix. 38f., cf. Matt. xxvii. 57, mdovows). The “Geographer” is Moses of 
Khorene, in whose work, chap. xli., we can read of the four kinds of aloes. 
So this did not come from Papias. Just as little is he the originator of the 
popular misunderstanding of aloes as a mixture of oil and honey, because the 
Geographer and Papias are cited directly in opposition to this idea. There 
remains the assertion of Papias that aloes is a kind of incense. Conse- 
quently he has made John xix. 38 f. the subject of one of his eéyynoes. In 
this connection it is to be noted that the acquaintance of the Armenians 
with the work of Papias is also otherwise assured; cf. Forsch. vi. 128- 
130, 155. 

4, (P. 178.) According to Cardinal Thomasius (Opp., ed. Vezzosi, i. 344) and 
Pitra (Analecta, ii. 160), the following argument for the Gospel of John is found 
in a Latin Bible of the ninth century, in the Codex Regina 14 in the Vatican : 
“Evangelium Johannis manifestatum et datum est ecclesiis ab Johanne 
adhuc in corpore constituto, sicut Papias nomine Hierapolitanus, discipulus 
Johannis carus, in exotericis id est in extremis quinque libris retulit. De- 
scripsit vero evangelium dictante Johanne recte. Verum Marcion hereticus, 
cum ab eo fuisset improbatus eo quod contraria sentiebat, abjectus est a 
Johanne. Is vero scripta vel epistolas ad eum pertulerat a fratribus, qui in 
Ponto fuerunt.” This same text is found in bad orthography in a Codex 
Toletanus of the tenth century as the conclusion of a long prologue, which in 
the preceding sentences agrees essentially with Jerome, Vir. Ill. ix. This 
codex is printed in Wordsworth-White, N.T. Lat. i. 490; cf. also Burkitt, 
Two Lectures on the Gospels, 1901, pp. 90-94, in addition GK, i. 898 ff. Only 
as far as constitutio have we the right to refer this statement to Papias. 
Whether the author of the argwmentwm borrowed directly from Papias, or, as 
the present writer assumes, from a work in which he found Papias cited, 
may not here be discussed. There is no doubt that a Greek source lies at 
the basis, and that in exotericis=év rois eéwrepixois xr. is an error of the 
copyist for é€y rois e€qynrixois; cf. Clem. Strom. iv. 83, Baoweidns €v Td 
cixoor@ tpir@ trav €EnyntixGv. Enough has been said (Forsch. vi. 127, A. 1) 
against a very superficial criticism of what Papias reported concerning the 
publishing of the Fourth Gospel by the John who was still living, and also 
in GK, i. 900, concerning “the justness of the theological criticism,” which 
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passes over this testimony of Papias in silence, and contents itself with the 
rejection of the “myths” connected with his words. The words which 
immediately follow retulit, connected by a vero, are also extant in Greek in 
the Procmium of the Catena in Jo., ed. Corderius, 1630, and in the Acta Jo. 
of Prochorus are assigned to this disciple of the Apostle (cf. the writer’s 
Acta Jo. p. 154 ff.). Also the subdictante of the Codex Toletanus in place of 
the dictante of the Regino-Vatic. points to a Greek source; it is a literal 
translation of imayopevovtos *Iwdvvov. Although it is not possible to name 
an authority for this account, there is no reason for treating it as a senseless 
myth. It is almost self-evident that John, like Paul, dictated extended 
portions of Greek writings to an amanuensis; and Papias, the friend of 
Polycarp, and a companion of the same age, can just as well as he have been 
twenty-five or more years of age when the Fourth Gospel was written. The 
notice concerning Marcion, introduced by a verwm and in the Codex Tole- 
tanus written as a new section, the source of which we are less able to dis- 
cover than that of the statement concerning Papias as secretary, is chrono- 
logically unbelievable in the form in which it appears, but excepting the 
name of John does not sound senseless. Marcion came from Pontus, and 
Polycarp seems to have come to know him in Asia before he met him again 
in Rome; cf. Iren. iii. 3. 4. Evidently there is a misunderstanding of the 
source like the apud Johannem, Jerome, Vir. Jil. vii.; cf. NKZ, 1898, 8. 
216, A. 1. 

5. (P.178.) Clem. Alex. in Eus. H. £. vi. 14. 7 (after the words cited, 
vol. ii. 400, n. 9, and 448, n. 9, and governed by the €Aeyov, sc. of mpeo- 
Borepor): Tov pévror “lwdvyny eoxarov cvyiddvra, 6ru Ta GopatTiKa ev Tois 
edayyeriows Sephora, mporamévta Ud TOY yvopipov, mevipate Oeohopnbévra, 
TVvEvpaTKOY TomoaL evayyéedLov. 

6. (P. 178.) Can. Mur. lines 9-16 ; GK, ii. 5, 32-40 ; Acta Jo. pp. CXXV1+ 
exxxi. The origin of this narrative in the Acta Jo. by Leucius (GK, ii. 38) 
has become still more probable, since it has been proved that the Can. Mur. 
stands also in close relation to the Acta Petr: written by the same author 
(GK, ii. 844). In GK, ii. 37f., are given also the noteworthy patristic state- 
ments in this connection (cf., further, GK, i. 898f., and the previous notes 
4,5). As to the relation of the narratives of Leucius and Clement, cf. Forsch. 
vi. 201-204. 

7. (P. 179). Iren, iii. 11. 1: “ Hane fidem annuntians Joannes, domini 
discipulus, volens per evangelii annuntiationem auferre eum, qui a Cerintho 
inseminatus erat hominibus, errorem et multo prius ab his qui dicuntus 
Nicolaite, qui sunt vulsio eius, que falso cognominatur scientia, ut con- 
funderet eos... sic inchoavit in ea, que est secundum evangelium doc- 
trina: ‘In principio erat verbum,’” ete. Of. vol. i. 515, n. 4. 

8. (P. 179.) That John was the last of the evangelists to write, cf. vol. ii. 
392 £., 397-400. This supposition involves the admission that he wrote in 
old age. After a life spent only in preaching, he came at its close to make 
use of the written word (Eus. H. £. iii. 24.7). Epiph. Her. li. 12 expresses 
himself most definitely : 6:6 dorepov dvayxdfer 7d dyiov mvedpa rov “loavyny, 
maparovpevoy edvayyeNoacGat dv’ evAdBeav Kal Tameworppoovvyy emt TH ynparég 
abrod jAcKkia pera ern evevfjKovra Tis €avTod Cons, pera THY amd THS Tdryov 
émdvodov, THY émt KAavdiov yevouéevny Kaicapos kal pera ixava érn rod dvarpivar 
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avrév émt (Dindorf, dd) rijs "Actas dvaykdera éxOécba 7d edayyédov. Cf. 
li. 2, 6 dytos "Iadvyns peb? Hdtxiav ynpadéav emirpémera xtX. As to the 
determination of the date of the exile on Patmos, cf. below, n. 14; and with 
reference to the strange statements contained in Her. li. 33, ef. Forsch. v. 
35-43. Not one of the Church Fathers (Irenzus, Clement, Origen, Eusebius) 
says that John wrote his Gospel after his return from Patmos, and therefore 
after the completion of Revelation. At the same time, with the exception of 
Epiphanius, there is a whole line of witnesses for this statement: (a) A 
speech delivered at Ephesus under the name of Chrysostom (Montfaucon, 
viii. 2. 131), which Suidas (cf. sub voco, *Iwavvns [ed. Bernhardy, i. 2. 1023]) 
had looked upon and copied as a genuine work of Chrysostom ; (6) many 
Lat. prologues to John’s Gospel (N.T. Lat., ed. Wordsworth, i. 486, 490) ; 
(c) two treatises ascribed to Augustine (Mai, Nova patr. Bibl. i. 1. 381 ; Aug. 
Opp., ed. Bass. iv. 382); (d) indirectly, the “ History of John,” which was 
preserved in the Syriac (Wright, Apocr. Acts, i. 60-64), in so far as it states 
that John wrote his Gospel in Ephesus after an exile, the place of which it 
does not give ; and (e) Prochorus in his History of the Apostle John in so far 
as it tells us that John dictated to him his Gospel in two days and six hours 
at the end of his exile, while he was still on Patmos ; however, after he had 
left behind for the churches of the island a copy which was also written by 
Prochorus, but on parchment, he brought with him to Ephesus the original, 
which was on paper (cf. the present writer’s edition of the Acta Jo. pp. 154— 
158, xlii-l). As has been more explicitly shown in the above reference, 
there must have come a confusion into the tradition, at the time when and in 
the circles where the Johannine origin of Rev.—this record of the exile on 
Patmos—was denied, and the book itself was far from being given a place in 
the N.T. Canon. Prochorus puts the Gospel in the place of Rev. which was 
written on Patmos, and only through an evident interpolation is there 
brought into his book a supplementary narrative of the Patmos origin of 
Rev. (op. cit. 184). It is an echo of the original narrative of Prochorus, when 
min. 145 (Tischend. N.T. i. 967, cf. another min. by Matthei, Evang. Jo. 
1786, p. 356) and the Synopsis of “ Athanasius” (Athan., ed. Montf. ii. 202) 
admit that John wrote or dictated the Gospel on Patmos, but published it in 
Ephesus, and also when the Chron. pasch., ed. Bonn, i. 11 and 411, idly talks 
of the idiyerpov of the Johannine Gospel, which was alleged to be still 
preserved in Ephesus (Acta Jo. p. lix). But the source of the tradition that 
the Gospel of John was written in Ephesus after the return from Patmos can 
scarcely be any other than the legend of Leucius (Acta Jo. p. cxxviff.). It 
does not deserve any particular credence, because Irenzeus, who offers very 
definite statements in regard to the time of the writing of Matt., of Mark 
(iii. 1. 1), and of Rev. (v. 30. 3), would not have contented himself with the 
more indefinite statements as to the Fourth Gospel—e.g. that John may have 
written it later than Matt., Mark, and Luke, and that he may have written 
it during his stay at Ephesus (iii. 1. 1)—if the word of Papias or the oral 
tradition of the elders of Asia had furnished him with more exact informa- 
tion, Not only Leucius, if the present writer’s opinion in regard to him as 
above stated is correct, and the Syriac history of John, but the general 
tradition agree with Irenzus, that Ephesus is the birthplace of the Gospel 
(as to the Syrians, cf. the writer’s Acta Jo. p. exxvii; Forsch. i. 54f.). Also 
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where only Asia is spoken of, Ephesus is meant. The fables of that Syriac 
legend and of the Acta Timothez need no further discussion (GK, i. 943, ii. 38 ; 
Acta Jo. p. cxxxviii). Yet it is to be noted that these apocryphal statements, 
in so far as they allow that John in the writing of his Gospel had at hand 
and took into account all three of the synoptic Gospels, rely upon a very old 
tradition—a tradition going back to the teachers of Clement (above, n. 5) 
and repeated by well informed people such as Eusebius (H. Z. iii. 24. 7-18) 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia (Comm. in N.T., ed. Fritzsche, p. 19 f.). 

9. (P. 180.) We lack the definite testimony of Marcion and Justin that 
they ascribed the Fourth Gospel to the apostle John (cf, however, vol. ii. 
389f.; and with regard to Justin as a witness for the apostolic title of the 
Christian writer John, below, note 12. The Valentinian Ptolemius calls the 
evangelist now “Iwdvvys 6 pabnris Tod kupiov (Iren. i. 8. 5), NOW dmdarodos 
(Ep. ad Floram in Epiph. Her. xxxiii. 3; cf. GK, i. 7321, il. 956 ff.). The 
Valentinian Heracleon (Orig. tom. vi. 2 in Jo.) designates him at first as 
6 paéyris, in order to distinguish him from the Baptist, and classes him 
directly afterwards among the of drécrodot. This view of Heracleon’s state- 
ment is based on the more probable limiting of the fragment by Brooke 
(Teats and Studies, i. 4. 55), which Preuschen, p. 109. 15 ff., ascribes to Origen. 
Also the Oriental Valentinians (Clem. Al. Epit. e. Theodoto, §§ 7, 41) call the 
writer of the prologue apostle, The Alogi certify that this was the prevailing 
view up to that time (see n. 11). Irenzeus regularly uses “ disciple of the 
Lord” where he speaks of John as author of the Gospel (11.1.1, xi. 1. 3, 
end), and also at other times: v. 33. 3, xi. 22. 5 (here, however, immediately 
follows non solum Joannem, sed et alios apostolos viderunt), iii. 3. 4 [at first pad. 
+. kupiov, then including him of drdarodot] ; Hprst. ad Victorem in Kus. v. 24. 16, 
“John the disciple of the Lord and the other apostles”—Can. Mur. line 9, 
quarti (read quartum) evangeliorum J ohannis ex discipulis. We are then told 
of the consultation which John held with his condiscipuli and episcopi about 
the writing of a Gospel (above, note 6), and that within this circle—evidently 
from among the condiscipuli of John—Andreas ex apostolis was specially noted. 
In other words, John too is an apostle as well as Andrew. In fact, the only 
Christian of the apostolic age, by the name of John, of whom the author of 
the fragment knows (cf. lines 27, 49, 57, 69, 71), has already, before Paul’s 
time, been a holder of the apostolic office (line 48); cf. GK, i. 154f., ii. 32 ff, 
48 f., 88f.; in general, ef. Forsch. vi. 72-78. 

10. (P. 181.) Irenzeus, Clement, Tertullian, Can. Mur., Hippolytus, 
Origen statedly cite the Gospel, the Epistles (particularly 1 John), and Rev. 
as the works of the one person, John, without finding it necessary to 
characterise him more definitely (GK, i. 202ff.). It is only for the purpose 
of explaining the statements of one writing by means of the others or of 
specially honouring John that now and then mention is made of the identity 
of the author of these different writings. Thus Ireneus, iii. 16. 5, in con- 
nection with a citation from John xx. 31, says: propter quod et in epistola sua 
sic testificatus est nobis ; following which is 1 John ii. 18 ff. So Can. Mur. 
(lines 26-34) brings to the discussion of the Fourth Gospel the evidence of his 
Epistles, ¢.e. of 1 John i, 1-4—in fact, it presents it as a writing later than 
the Gospel. Hippolytus (Contra Noet. 15) explains the name Logos, John 
i, 1, 14, from Rev. xix, 11-13, as a later statement of the same John (jroBas ev 
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Th dmoxadiwe: &pn). Without expressing this idea of the chronological 
sequence of the books, Orig. (tom. ii. 5 in Jo.) makes a similar statement as 
to the identity of these writers (6 airds 8¢ “ladvyns ev TH dmoxahviper KTh.). 
Tert. De Fuga, 9; Scorpiace, xii., takes it for granted that Rev. was written 
before 1 John (cf. GK, i. 207). Frequently titles are given to John, appro- 
priate to his different writings ; ¢.g. Hippol. De Antichr. 36 addresses the Seer 
in Rev.: & paxdpte "lodvvn, amdorode Kal pabyrd row kupiov. Clem. Peed. ii. 
119, with reference to Rev. xxi, uses avy droordduxyn. In his Quis Dives, 
xlii., he calls the exile of Patmos “Iwdvvns 6 dmdarodos ; in Strom. iii. 106 he 
speaks of the writer of Rev. as 6 mpopyrns ; Orig. tom. ii. 5 in Jo. refers to 
him as 6 dmécrodos Kal 6 evayyeduoTns, Hon O€ Kal bid THs dmoKkadv\ews Kal 
mpopyrns. For other examples, cf. GK, i. 206 A. 2; Forsch. vi. 210 A. 2. 

11. (P. 181.) With regard to the Alogi and the further related critical 
attempts of Caius of Rome, cf. GK, i. 220-262, ii. 967-991; PRE*, i. 386. 
Before Epiphanius gave the Alogi their name they were called 7 atpeous, 
4 amoBddXovea “Iodvvov tas BiBAovs (Epiph. Her. li. 3). Inasmuch as these 
and similar designations by Epiphanius occur repeatedly (ed. Dindorf, ii. 
452. 9, 19-21, 453. 6, 501. 30), and Epiphanius himself, reflecting upon the 
meaning of the expression, confesses that he does not know exactly whether 
only the Gospel and Rev. or also the Epistles are to be understood by it (rdxa 
de Kal ras émucroAds, § 34; cf..§ 35), we may, therefore, be sure that this 
expression had been used by Hippolytus, whose writing against the two-and- 
thirty heresies was a source for both Epiphanius and Philaster (Her. xxx.). 
But since Hippolytus, to judge from those who depended upon him for their 
information, and from the title of his writing trép rov cara lwavynyv evayyediov 
kal dmoxadvwpews, discussed only the critical arguments of the Alogi directed 
against these two principal works of John, it is likely that he did not originate 
the expression “the books of John,” but found it in his opponents’ writings. 
The Alogi themselves stated: “the books of John are not by John, but by 
Cerinthus, and are not worthy to be in the Church” (Dindorf, pp. 452. 9, 20 f.), 
and further declared that “his books do not agree with the other apostles” 
(p. 453. 6). By the latter expression they testify that the John around whose 
books the discussion gathers was an apostle. Epiphanius (p. 451. 16) observes 
quite truly that “they know that he—the alleged John—belonged to the 
number of the apostles.” They indicate the books individually with sufficient 
exactness : Td evayyéAuoy 7d eis Gvopa “lodvvov yevdera (p. 474. 18); or Aéyouver 
Td Kata “ladvyny evayyéduov ddidberov eivat (p. 475. 7), also 6 "Iwavyns (2.¢. the 
author of the Fourth Gospel, who passed himself off as John), Weddera 
(p. 479. 6); ri pe aedet 7 drroxadvis “Iodvvov (p. 499. 7). That, in rejecting 
the “books of John,” they could not ignore his Epistles, is evident from the 
fact that they were known in the country and in the time of the Alogi under 
the name of John (below, note 15). This is verified also in the Can. Mur. line 
26 ff. ; for in the passage after the harmony of the four Gospels is maintained 
in the face of the assertion of the Alogi that the Fourth Gospel is inconsistent 
with the other three, the positive testimony to its author in 1 John i. 1-4 is 
defended as one well warranted and by no means surprising. The Alogi 
urged, as Dionysius did later in regard to Rev. (Eus. H. H. vii. 25. 6-11), that 
this strong self-attestation was a ground of suspicion against the genuineness 
of 1 John (GK, ii. 45-52, 136). Caius in Eus. H. LZ. iii, 28.2 says of the 
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author of Rev.: KypivOos, 6 &0 droxadiveav ds id adroorédXov peyddov 
Yeypappévar reparodoyias ; Huiv ws Ov ayyéhov aira@ SeSevypévas Wevddpevos Kr. 

12. (P. 182.) Just. Daal. Ixxxi.: kal émeidy (so. codd. read ére dy, al. ere 
dé, al. éretra) kai wap jpiv avnp tis, @ dvopa "ladvvys, cis Tév drocTdAwy Tod 
Xpworov, €v droxahiwper yevouevy adr@ xidua ern momoey €v ‘Iepovoadip tovs TS 
qperépo Xpior@ miorevoavtas mpoedyrevoe, kal pera Tadra thy KaOodtK}y Kal 
cuvedovTe davat ai@viay spobvpaddiy dua mavtav avacracw yevnoecOa Kal 
kpiow. Cf. Rey. xx. 4-15; GK. 1. 560f. 

13. (P. 182.) The Asiatic Elders of Iren. iv. 30. 4, v. 30.1,36.1. In 
regard to the number of the antichrist, v. 30. 1, cf. Z/KW, 1885, 8. 561 ff; 
as to the older witnesses for Rey. in general, cf. GK, i. 201-208 (Hist. Lugd. 
in Ens. H. EZ. v.1; Irenzeus, Can. Mur., Hippolytus, Acta mart. Scillct., Passvo 
Perpetwe, Tertullian, Clement and the Church of Alexandria, Theophilus of 
Antioch, the Montanists, Melito of Sardis), 560-562 (Justin ; cf. above, note 
12), 759-761 (the Valentinians), 794f. (the Elders of Irenzus, Stbyll., circa 
150), 950-957 (Papias and Andreas in Ap. [ed. Sylburg, p. 2, 52], and Eus. 
iii. 39. 12: Barnabas). With reference to Leucius, cf. Forsch. vi. 197-201. 

14, (P. 183.) Iren. v. 30. 3. (The Greek is rather free, rendered by Eus. 
H. E.v. 8.6. There are added here in brackets the variants of the Lat. 
version : jpeis odv (pevodv) ov« aroxivduvetopey mept Tov dyduaros Tov 
*Avtixpiorov dmrodawépevor BeBavwrikds (droxwvduveioopev €v TOUT@, ovde 
BeBawrixds dropavovmeba, dtu rodro eke rd Svopa). et yap det (ciddres dru ef 
Zder) dvadavddv TG viv kaipG xnpirrecOat rotvopa avrod, Sv éxeivov dv eppéOn Tod 
Kal THY arokdAuWiv Ewpakdros. ovdé yap mpd roddod xpdvov Ewpddn (Lat. visum 
est), GNAG oyeddv emi ris jperépas yeveds, mpds TO rédet THs Aoperiavod apyijs. 
In accordance with Wettstein (NT, ii. 746), whose interpretation E. Bohmer, 
Uber Vf und Abfassungszett der Ap. 1855, S. 31, has appropriated, Irenzwus is 
held to have said that John was to be seen on earth or was alive towards the 
end of Domitian’s reign. According to Iren. ii. 22. 5, ili, 3. 4, however, 
John had lived in Ephesus, not until toward the end of Domitian’s reign, but 
until the times of Trajan. There is also no proof needed to show that éwpd6y 
is to be understood in any other way than as éwpaxéros. According to his 
commentary on Rev., Dionysius Barsalibi, who had at hand writings of 
Hippolytus not possessed by us, this author was of the same mind as Irenzeus 
with reference to the time of the writing of Rev.; cf. J. Gwynn, Hermathena, 
vii. (1889) p. 146. The extant writings of Hippolytus, however, offer no 
confirmation of this view. He simply says (De Antichr. 36) that Rome, that 
is to say, the emperor, had brought about the banishment of John to Patmos, 
Also Orig. tom. xvi. 6 in Mt. does not dare to name a definite emperor, 
because in Rey. i. 9 none is named. Cf. Forsch. vi. 199f. In the legend of 
the young man saved by John (Clem. Quis Dives, xlii.), no emperor, indeed, 
is named, though Domitian certainly is meant ; for, in the first place, John 
is represented as a very old man; and, secondly, the return from the exile is 
closely connected with the death of the tyrant (7.e. of the emperor, who had 
banished him). This presupposes the change in affairs at the passing of the 
rule from Domitian to Nerva. Cf. Dio Cass. lxviii. 1f.; Victorinus on Rev. 
x. 11 (cf. what immediately follows); Lact. De Mort. Persec. 3; Eus. H. £. 
iii. 20.10. The exile on Patmos and the writing of Rev. are assigned expressly 
to the time of Domitian by Victorinus in Apoc. (Migne, v. col, 333) ; Eus, 
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H. E. iii. 18. 1£., 20. 11, 23.1; Chron. ad a. Abrah, 2109 and 2113 (cautious 
only in regard to Rev., whosé genuineness he doubted); Jerome, Var. Jil. 
ix.; contra Jovin. i. 26; pseudo-Chrys. in the discourse (Montfaucon, viii. 
2. 131) referred to above, p. 198. Victorinus of Pettau, circa 300, remarked 
(loc. cit.) in Apoc. x. 11: “ Hoc dicit propterea quod, quando heee Joannes vidit, 
erat in insula Pathmos in metallo damnatus a Domitiano Czesare. Ibi ergo 
vidit apocalypsin. Et cum jam senior putaret, se per passionem accepturum 
receptionem, interfecto Domitiano judicia eius soluta sunt, et Joannes de 
metallo dimissus sic postea tradidit hanc eandem, quam acceperat a deo, 
apocalypsin.” The publication of Rev. after the return from Patmos is 
referred to in the statement of the renewed prophecy given in Rey. x. 11. 
Clearly Victorinus follows here an older narrative. In comparison with this, 
Epiphanius appears entirely innocent of the old tradition and lacking sound 
intelligence when (Her. li. 12, 33) he places the exile, the writing of Rev., 
and the return from Patmos in the reign of Claudius (41-54), and at the same 
time (li. 12) makes John at ninety years of age write his Gospel “after the 
return from Patmos.” To be sure, he seeks in some degree to adjust the 
contradiction between this statement of John’s age and the name of the 
emperor under whom he is said to have lived out his exile and returned, 
since he introduces, or seems to introduce, a considerable number of years of 
residence in Ephesus between the return from Patmos and the writing of the 
Gospel (above, p. 197, n. 8). The contradiction, however, is but poorly 
veiled, for no sensible man will use the words “after the return from Patmos, 
which occurred under Claudius,” to fix chronologically an event which, 
according to the statement of John’s age, and according to the old tradition, 
happened about forty years after the death of Claudius. Of still less value is 
the opinion of Can. Mur. line 48—an opinion only incidentally expressed and 
as self-evident—that John, who, in comparison with Paul, was the older 
Apostle (Gal. i. 17), also wrote the messages to the seven Churches of Asia 
before Paul wrote his letters to the seven Churches. Cf. GK, ii. 70. The 
oft-mentioned Syriac History of John, which knows nothing of Rev. and does 
not name Patmos, represents John as banished by Nero and again set free by 
him (Wright, i. 60ff.). Prochorus transfers the exile on Patmos to the time 
of Trajan or, according to another reading, of Hadrian (cf. the writer's 
Acta Jo. pp. 45, 46, 173, xxii, cxxv). To the emperor under whom John 
again received his freedom, he gives no name at all(p. 151). An indirect 
witness for the tradition supported by Irenzus is furnished by the opinion 
which repeatedly crops out, that Rev. is the last, or one of the last, writings 
of John and of the N.T. This is the view of Hippolytus, when he conceives 
of Rev. as written later than the Gospel (above, p. 197, n. 10). Furthermore, 
the employment of Rev. xxii. 18 f. to express the thought that it is sacrilege 
to add anything to the holy record of the N.T. revelation as of equal worth, 
seems to presuppose that Rev. is the last apostolic writing. Cf. Anonym, 
Contra Montan. in Kus. H. E. v. 16.3; Iren. iv. 33. 8, v. 30. 1; Tert. Contra 
Hermog. xxii.; GK, i. 112 ff. 

15. (P. 184.) According to Eus. H. £. iii. 39.16, Papias is witness for 
1 John (cf. vol. ii. 185f.,n. 1). It is very significant that the Syriac trans- 
lation of Eusebius (cf. TAL), 1893, col. 472), already known to Ephrem, and 
consequently originating at the latest about 360, freely renders this passage ; 
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“This writer makes use of Papias as witness (for portions) of the letters of 
John and of Peter.” By this there would not perhaps be meant several 
letters of John and of Peter; but the Syrian, who knew or recognised only 
the one letter of John and the one of Peter, included these both in one 
plural. The designation of Christ as adr? 7 dd7jGea in the preface of Papias 
(Eus. H. E. iii. 39. 3, cf. 7 ad’roadnGeca in Orig. tom. vi. 3 im Jo.) reminds one 
very strongly of 3 John 12. Polycarp’s statement (ad Phil. vii.: mas yap os 
dv pr dporoyh "Incodv Xpiorov ev capi édndobévar, avrixpiords eorw) has a 
much clearer connection with 2 John 7 than with 1 John iv. 2f. On this 
point, as well as in regard to the similarity of Barnabas to the Epistles of 
John, cf. GK, i. 905 f. 

16. (P. 184). Concerning the method of citation mentioned on p. 184f., 
above, cf. the examples given in GK, i. 210f. Even by such a learned man 
as Origen there is nothing more common than this carelessness. For new 
examples, cf. tom.i.23%nJo., xararév Iatdov . . . év rH wpds KopwvOiovs ; just 
the same i. 31; further, ii. 7, €v 77 mpos Gcocadovixeis. So also i. 33, ev rH 
*"ladvvov émiotoAf (=1 John ii. 1), besides i, 22, ev rf} xaBoduxi emiotody 6 
"ledvvns ; Ambros. in Ps. xxxvi. (ed. Bened. i. 777); Jerome, ad Eph. vi. 5, 
Vall. vii. 667. 

17. (P. 185.) With reference to the Johannine Epistles in the Can. Mur. 
lines 28-34, 68, cf. GK, ii. 48-52, 88-95; on the other evidences for the 
Epistles, cf. i. 209-220, 374 f., 739, 759, 905 f. 

18. (P. 186.) In the matter of Origen’s witness to 2 and 3 John as given 
in Eus. H. E. vi. 25. 10, cf. @K, i. 211. For the testimony of Dionysius, cf. 
H. E. vii. 25.11. And for the testimony of Eusebius himself, ef. H. L. iii. 
24. 17, 25. 3. In the latter passage, at the end of the Antilegomena, he 
mentions 4 évopaopévn Sevrépa cal rpirn ‘Iedvvov, elre TOD evayyeALOTOD TVYXa- 
youoa: eire Kal €répov dpovipou exeivo. Here Eusebius evidently has in mind 
John the presbyter who was discovered by him. So is he understood by a 
later writer who quotes from him (7'U, v. 2.170). But in the passage where 
Eusebius communicates his discovery of the presbyter John (iii. 39. 5-6), he 
makes use of him only in reference to Rev., just as the double tomb of J ohn 
at Ephesus is employed by him and before him by Dionysius (Eus. vii. 
25. 16) only for the hypothesis of a second John as the author of Rev., not as 
the author of the shorter Epistles. Jerome (Vir. Ill. ix.) has nothing to say 
about the very clearly stated hypothesis of Eusebius regarding the presbyter 
John as the author of Rev. ; in fact he turns against it the material offered 
him through Eusebius and the mere hints which Eus, gives (iii. 25. 3) as to 
the boastful assertions respecting the Epistles (Vir. Ill. ix. after the dis- 
cussion of 1 John: “relique autem duo. . . . Johannis presbyteri asseruntur, 
euius et hodie alterum sepulerum apud Ephesum ostenditur ; et nonnulli 
putant, duas memorias eiusdem Johannis evangelists esse,” etc. Later (Vir. 
ill. xviii.) he infers as does Eus. (H. £. iii. 39. 4-6) from the preface of 
Papias, that a presbyter John—a different person from the apostle —had been 
the teacher of Papias, and continues: “Hoc autem dicimus propter superiorem 
opinionem (i.e. Vir. Ill. ix.), qua a plerisque rettulimus traditum, duas 
posteriores epistulas Johannis non apostoli esse, sed presbyteri.” Jerome 
does not even know how to quote himself accurately. Cf. v. Sychowski, 
Hieron. als Literarhist. 8. 91, 107. ; 
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19. (P. 187.) James stands before his brother John three times in Matt., 
nine times in Mark, three times in Luke. John precedes James only in Luke 
viii. 51, ix. 28; Actsi.13. The use of of (viol or rod) ZeBedaiov without the 
proper name is found only in Matt. xx. 20, xxvi. 37, xxvii. 56; John xxi. 2; 
beside the names of the sons, Matt. iv. 21, x. 2; Mark i. 19, ii. 17, x. 35; 
Luke v.10. In regard to John as the youngest of all the apostles, cf. the 
writer’s Acta Jo. p. cxxxivf.; in addition to this, cf. Theod. Mops. Comm. in 
Jo. (Syriac ed. Chabot, p. 3. 16). 

20. (P. 187.) Cf. the discussion regarding the brothers and the cousins of 
Jesus, Forsch. vi. 225-363, especially 338-341. 

21. (P. 188.) Mark x. 35 represents the sons of Zebedee as themselves 
presenting the request. At the same time the statement (Matt. xx. 20) that 
their mother came before Jesus with them and was herself the spokesman 
sounds most credible. Mark and still more Luke, who gives no account of 
this incident, leads the reader, who knows the story through the sequence of 
the narratives in Mark ix. 33-40, Luke ix. 46-55, to suppose that the brothers 
were very actively concerned in the dispute for position. According to Luke 
xxii. 24-34, cf. John xiii. 4-17, the dispute was renewed at the time of the 
Last Supper, and Peter also appears to have had a part in it. 

22. (P. 191.) Iven. iii. 3. 4. In regard to this passage and the entire 
testimony of Ireneeus as to the relation of Polycarp to John, cf. Forsch. iv. 
259 f., vi. 72-78, 96-109. 

23. (P. 192.) Eus. A. E. iii. 5. 2f.; Demonstr. ev. vi. 18.14; Epiph. De 
Mens. xv.; Her. xxix. 7, xxx. 2 (cf. vol. ii. 588f., n. 3), cf. Theod. Mops., 
ed. Swete, i. 115 f. 

24, (P. 192.) Iren. iii. 3. 4 (as given in Greek in Eus. iv. 14. 6): kai eioiy 
of axnKoores avrod (t.¢. of Polycarp), ért “Iwdvvns, 6 Tov Kupiov pabnrns, ev Th 
"Edéow@ mopevéels NovoacOa kal iddav Eow KypwOov, eéjdaTo Tod Badaveiov pu) 
Aovedmevos, GAN ererav : “iyoper, py) Kal rd Badaveiov cuprécn evdov byros 
KnpivOov rod tis ddnOeias éxyOpod.” No suspicion can be attached to this 
narrative of Polycarp’s, traced back so definitely to ear-witnesses, who were 
still living in the time of Irenzus, through the very similar narratives of 
Epiph. Her, xxx. 24, in which Ebion takes the place of Cerinthus (GK, ii. 
757). If, in all probability, the latter account goes back to Leucius, who 
wrote earlier than Irenexus, then it is a significant confirmation of the 
historicity of Polycarp’s narrative. Leucius, who was at least connected with 
the school of Valentinus (vol. ii. 73, n. 7), and therefore not so greatly out of 
sympathy with the teaching of Cerinthus, although he was anti-Judaistic, has 
substituted the name of Ebion for Cerinthus, which he has probably retained 
beside it as “‘ Merinthus” ; cf. the writer’s Acta Jo. p. cxxxviii. Theanecdote 
is of itself not possible of invention. What inventor of legends would re- 
present an apostle as frequenting a public bathing-place. In Epiph. (op. cit.) 
one can read how offensive this story from a secular source was to the pious 
taste. But it could not even have been invented fifty or sixty years after the 
death of John, if the fact was not established that Cerinthus in the lifetime 
of John had been prominent in Ephesus as a heretic. 

25. (P. 192.) Polycarp’s position in the question of the Passover we know 
through Iren. Hp. ad Vict. in Eus. H. EL. v. 24. 16 (Forsch. iv. 283-303, where 
the present writer believes he has contradicted old errors, and has made clear 
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for the first time the real facts in the case) ; cf., further, Polye. Ep. ad Vict. in 
Kus. H. EL. v. 24. 1-8. 

26. (P. 193.) Of the narratives regarding John which cannot be traced 
nearer to their sources, the one that claims special confidence is in Clement 
(Quis Div. xlii.), beginning with the words, dkovcov pdOov, od piov adda dyra 
Adyov wept lwdvvov Tov dmoorddov mapadedopévoy Kal pynun wepvraypévoy, not 
poorly rendered by Herder in the legend, “ Der gerettete Jiingling,” cf. Acta 
Jo. p. cxlff.; Forsch. vi. 16-18, 199. Further seems genuine what Jerome 
on Gal. vi. 10 (Vall. vii. 528f., at all events according to one of the Greeks 
named on p. 370, probably according to Origin) related of the decrepit John, 
who, brought by his disciples into the assembly, could utter nothing but the 
ever repeated word Filioli, diligite alterutrwm. So the story of John playing 
with the partridge, though originating with Leucius, has nothing made up 
about it (Acta Jo. pp. cxxxvi, 190), The resurrection of a dead man at 
Ephesus through the agency of John, which is testified to by Apollonius (in 
Eus. v. 18. 14) in the year 197, is perhaps identical with the interesting 
account Acta Jo. pp. 188. 33-190. 2, and also p. exxxvi. 

27. (P. 193.) The expression concerning the death of John at Ephesus, 
mapépewve avrois péexpt TSv Tpaiavod xypdvev, twice used by Irenzeus (ii. 22. 5, iii. 
3. 4), particularly in comparison with the similar assertion in regard to Poly- 
carp (also in iii. 3. 4), allows of no other conception than that of a natural 
death. When at this same time Polycrates (Kus. iii. 31. 3, v. 24. 3) writes, 
ert 5é Kat "ladvyns 6 emi rd oTHOos Tov Kupiov advarerar, bs eyevnOn icpers Td 
méradov meopekas kal pdprus kat diddoxKados, obros ev “Epéow xexoiynra, he 
characterises John, in the first place, according to John xiii. 25, as the 
Evangelist ; secondly, as the high priest (as Epiph. Her. xxix. 4, lxxviii. 14, 
characterises the Lord’s brother James, an idea which probably arose in con- 
nection with the priestly origin of Mary and Salome ; cf. above, p. 87) ; thirdly, 
as a witness and teacher, both of which he was in all the writings that bear 
his name, as well as in his preaching (John i, 14, xix. 35, xxi. 24; 1 John 
i. 1-4, iv.14; Rev. i. 2; cf. Forsch. vi. 208-214). That Polycrates could have 
thought of pdprus in the sense of martyr, as he directly afterwards uses it of 
Polycarp and Thraseas, is improbable also, because, as in the case of these two, 
he would have placed the paprus as designating the manner of John’s death 
directly after the other titles. Otherwise he must have seen a martyrdom 
perhaps in the banishment to Patmos, Rev. i. 9. That prophecy regarding 
the sons of Zebedee, which is given in Mark x. 38f., Matt. xx. 22f, and 
which was fulfilled literally only in the case of James, gave early oppor- 
tunity for explanatory interpretations, providing a Lat. fragment under Poly- 
carp’s name were genuine (Patr. Ap. ii. 171, with the necessary emendation 
Acta Jo. p. exix), At all events, such interpretations were forthcoming from 
Origen and many later than he. On the other hand, this prophecy also gave 
rise to the invention of the legend regarding the immersion of John in boil- 
ing oil and his drinking a cup of poison (Acta Jo. pp. cxvi-cxxii). All this, 
and especially the silence of Irenwus, who had in his possession the work of 
Papias, would be incomprehensible or rather impossible, if, as has been often 
maintained, Papias had stated that the apostle John had been killed by the 
Jews. In one passage of the Chronicle of Georgios Hamartolos, about 860, 
where, according to all other manuscripts, he testifies to the peaceful death of 
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John (éy elpjvn dveravcaro), a single MS. has the direct contrary, paprupiov 


karnfiora, and adds to this further that Papias says of John, in the second ~ 


book of his work, érz bad "IovSatwv dvnpéOn, by which the prophecy of Mark 
x. 39 was fulfilled in regard to him as well as in regard to his brother James 
(Georg. Hamart., ed. Muralt, p. 336, pref. xvii.f.; Nolte, ThQSc, 1862, S. 
466f.). De Boor, TU, v. 2. 170, has published from a collection of extracts, 
essentially the same thing in this form: Iamias ev rG devtép@ Ady Reyer Gre 
"ladvens 6 Oeoddyos Kal "IdkwBos 6 ddeApds adrod imd “Iovdaiwv avypébyoav. 
That this MS. of Georgios is interpolated at this place, is just as certain as 
that in the second book of Papias there must have been something which 
served as a basis for the two extracts (cf. De Boor, 177 ff.). We do not possess 
the text. Just after this place the interpolator of Georgios has reproduced a 
passage from Orig. tom. xvi. 6 in Mt. most inexactly and with absolute in- 
correctness. The second excerptor shows by 6 Ocoddyos that he is not quoting 
the words of Papias. That which is common to both, namely, "Iwdavyns imd 
*Iovdaiwv dvnpéOn, will remain as the expression of Papias. But who is the 
John of whom Papias speaks? Certainly not his teacher, the presbyter John 
of Ephesus, or an apostle John, to be distinguished from him, who possibly 
might have been a martyr in Palestine and never have come to Ephesus. 
For, in the first place, Papias knew only one John of the apostolic generation 
(vol. ii. 485 f.) ; and, secondly, in both of these cases the silence of Irenzeus and 
all the testimony of those witnesses, among whom Irenzus is merely the 
clearest, would be incomprehensible. The question must, then, deal with 
another John, who can be no other than the Baptist: Commodianus, Apol. 
222 (Judei), Johannem decollant, jugulant Zachariam ad aras: Pseudo-Cypr. 
Adv. Jud. 2, Johannem interimebant Christum demonstrantem. Still more 
mistakenly and yet just as certainly does Theop. (Lat. ed.) In Evv. (Forsch. 
ii. 56, Text and Anm.) say the same thing in regard to the Baptist. Whoever 
thinks it improbable that Byzantine excerptors have transferred to the 
Apostle an expression of Papias concerning the Baptist, let him read the 
communication of Conybeare in the Guardian of July 18, 1894. The above 
mentioned Vardapet (above, p. 196, n. 3) calls Polycarp a “disciple of the 
Baptist,” referring to the much older Ananias Sharkuni, who had rightly 
called him a “disciple of the evangelist John.” Cf., besides, Acta Jo. CXViil, 
and more in detail Forsch. vi. 147-151. 

28. (P. 193.) The last chapter of Leucius’ Acts of John is preserved for us 
in what the Syriac version and the Armenian version, which is attributed to 
the fifth century, have in common with the Greek texts, and is confirmed not 
only by the silence of those who possessed the book, but incidentally also by 
their positive statements, e.g. Epiph. Her. lxxix. 5, cf. Acta Jo. pp. xciv—cxii, 
238-250, also p. 235; Acta Ap. Apocr., ed. Lipsius et Bonnet, ii. part i. 215. 
Augustine is the oldest witness for the superstition that John still breathes in 
his grave and thereby lifts the surface of the earth ; cf. the writer’s Acta Jo, 
pp. 205, xeviii, cviii. In the same work, cf. pp. cliv-clxxii in regard to the 
various places where people later believed him to be buried, and the buildings 
connected with them. 
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§ 65. THE TESTIMONY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL TO 
ITS AUTHOR. 


John, whom we may venture to call the author of the 
Johannine writings, did not, like Matthew and Mark, pre- 
fix a title to his Gospel. Nor did he, like Luke, write a 
preface, or a dedication taking the place of a preface, in 
which the author, addressing the first reader or readers of 
his book, discussed the presuppositions and purpose of his 
literary work ; since what is called the prologue to John 
(John i. 1-18) is an introduction of an entirely different 
sort. But in two later passages of his book (xix. 35, xx. 
31), addressing his readers, John does speak concerning 
the reasons why he wrote, and in the first of these of his 
own, the narrator’s, relation to the facts which he recorded. 
The occurrence of a “‘ you” addressed to the readers in the 
midst of a narrative in which there is nothing else to 
indicate that it is of the nature of a communication, and to 
which no dedication is prefixed giving it a certain resem- 
blance to a letter, is something unheard of in literature 
(n. 1). It is the language of the preacher addressing his 
congregation. This conclusion is confirmed by the fact 
that in both passages the purpose of the written narrative 
is declared to be the upbuilding of the religious life of the 
readers. The narrative is a means used for the accom- 
plishment of the preacher's end. It is, therefore, a sermon 
_ addressed to a definite group of hearers, or rather, since it 
is in written form, a definite group of readers. From this it 
follows at once that the readers for whom John wrote his 
book were Christians, with whom he was acquainted and 
who knew him. That they belonged to the Church is in 
no way rendered doubtful by the fact that Christian faith 
is declared to be the goal to which the readers are to be led 
by the testimony of John. For it is a peculiarity of the 
Fourth Gospel frequently to speak of a relative unbelief, 
and of a beginning of belief in those who in a general sense 
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have already become and are believers (n. 2). Further- 
more, the language of the Gospel, especially xx. 31, shows 
very clearly that the reference is not to a first beginning 
of belief, but to the strengthening of already existing faith, 
and to the increase of the blessedness that accompanies liv- 
ing faith. The entire character of the book is against the 
assumption that it is intended to be a written sermon for 
the conversion of persons not yet believers. To address as 
“you” the indefinite and unknown “public” into whose 
hands the book might fall, especially a Gentile or Jewish 
public of this character, would show a lack of good taste 
quite unparalleled. With the help of the tradition (above, 
pp. 179 f., 194 f.) we may define the first impression of 
xix. 35, xx. 31 as follows: In imagination John sees the 
Church of Ephesus, or all the Christians of Asia, gathered 
about him, and in important passages of his book he 
addresses them directly. Under ordinary circumstances 
in written, as in oral, discourse the “you” which is twice 
used would correspond to an “I” representing the speaker. 
This is not only wanting in xix. 35, xx. 31, but throughout 
the entire book, and the question arises what substitute for 
it was chosen by the author who was known to the readers. 

Omitting for the present the consideration of the 
supplement (chap. xxi. § 66), we observe that, while “I” 
does not occur in the prologue, “we,” which includes the 
author, is used three times (i. 14, 16). When John com- 
pares the existence of the Logos, who became flesh upon 
earth, with the visible appearance of the glory of Yahweh 
during the flight out of Egypt and its descent upon and into 
the tabernacle, he immediately represents himself as one of 
the group of men among whom the Logos dwelt in the flesh 
as inatent. Consequently he was also one of the men who 
beheld the glory of the Logos shining through the veil of 
the flesh when He dwelt among men ; and, finally, he was 
one of those, all of whom had received from the fulness 
which this one personality held within itself grace upon 
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grace (n. 3). The use of the aorist three times in these 
statements, the subject of the last verb and the object of 
the first, make the writer's meaning perfectly clear. John 
does not regard himself as simply one of the contemporaries 
and fellow-countrymen of Jesus who saw Him occasionally 
and heard Him speak, but reckons himself, just as clearly 
as is done in 1 John i. 1-4, iv. 14, among “the eye- 
witnesses from the beginning ”—the disciples who believed 
on Jesus and were in constant fellowship with Him ; since 
Jesus had revealed His glory, not to those who had seen 
some of His wonderful deeds, or who had only heard of 
Him (ii. 23 ff., vi. 2, 14, 26, 36, xii. 37 ff., xv. 24), but to 
the disciples who believed on Him (ii. 11; cf. i. 51, xi. 40). 
To this circle the author belonged. 

When first mentioned, the two disciples of John, who 
were the first to attach themselves to Jesus shortly after 
His baptism (i. 35-39), appear without names. It is not 
until later, and then in a very circumstantial way,—when 
something is to be narrated about Peter,—that we learn 
that one of these was Andrew, Peter’s brother (ver. 40 f.). 
The thoughtful reader asks, “ Who is the other of these 
first two disciples of Jesus?” One would naturally sup- 
pose that this particular evangelist, who is the only one to 
relate how a group of disciples was first gathered about 
Jesus, and who gives details about more disciples than do 
the other evangelists (n. 4), must have regarded these first 
two disciples as of equal importance. Our wonder is 
increased when we read ver. 41. According to the correct 
reading, which is to be accepted more because of its 
originality than because of strong external testimony, it is 
stated with marked emphasis that Andrew, the first of the 
two disciples, finds his own brother, which implies that 
after Andrew the other of the two disciples, whose name is 
not mentioned, also finds his brother, whose name is like- 
wise unmentioned (n. 5). To everyone who can read 
Greek it is perfectly clear between the lines that, in 
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addition to the two brothers Andrew and Peter, there must 
have been two other brothers who left John and became 
disciples of Jesus. The more peculiar this suppression of 
the names of the second pair of brothers and the mere 
suggestion of an event which clearly was of importance to 
the author seem, the more imperative is it that we ask the 
reason for the peculiarity. In all four lists of the apostles 
the two brothers whom John mentions, Andrew and Peter, 
are associated with two other brothers, John and James, 
and the names of these four always stand at the head of 
the lists. Itis more than conjecture to suppose that the 
two brothers associated with Peter and Andrew in John’s 
account of the call of the disciples are the same as those 
who in the lists of the apostles without exception sustain 
the same relation to them. This enables us also to explain 
why these four names always come first. They were the 
first of the apostles who became disciples of Jesus. This 
conclusion is confirmed by the fact that in all four of the 
lists Philip occupies the fifth place, as in John, and 
Nathanael, who is sixth in John’s account—if he be identical 
with Bartholomew—occupies this same position in the lists 
of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, being seventh only in Actsi. 
£3 \(n: 6). 

For the present we may conclude our proof of the 
identity of the unnamed brothers in John i. 35-41 with 
James and John by calling attention to the further fact 
that these two apostles, who, according to the testimony of 
all the other tradition, together with Peter stood closest to 
Jesus, and who are distinguished by the place given them in 
the lists of the apostles and by the réle which they played 
in Acts (above, p. 187 f.), are never mentioned by name in 
the Fourth Gospel. Nor is their father, Zebedee, men- 
tioned except in the supplementary chapter xxi. (ver. 2); 
and, as we have already seen (above, p. 187), even their 
mother, Salome, is designated as the sister of Jesus’ mother 
without mention of her name. How are we to explain the 
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fact that no mention is made of the names of this family, all 
the members of which were so close to Jesus, and the fact 
that in this Gospel, in which the personal characteristics 
of the members of the apostolic circle are more strongly 
brought out than in any other, there is-complete silence 
concerning two apostles of the first rank? It is even less 
possible to think of the omission of the names of the two 
brothers in John i. 35-41 without connecting this fact 
with the entire silence of the Gospel concerning James and 
John, than it is to think of the unnamed brothers among 
the first four disciples without connecting this fact with 
the occurrence of the names of James and John among the 
first four apostles in all the lists. Unless we are willing 
to assume a multitude of peculiar accidents and to admit 
that the facts to which attention has been called are a 
meaningless puzzle, we must admit, as the result of a 
purely exegetical study, that one of the two disciples 
whose name is not mentioned in i. 35 ff. was either James 
or John, and that the brother whose name is likewise 
unmentioned, whom one of these found and brought to 
Jesus as Andrew did Peter, was either John or James. 
But the only credible reason for the absence of the 
names of James and John and of the entire family in the 
Fourth Gospel, is the aversion of the author of this book 
to introducing himself by the use of “I,” or by the use of 
his name, into the history, which to him and his readers 
was sacred—an aversion which is manifested in different 
ways by the other evangelists and the author of Acts 
(n. 7). It is the author of the book who introduces him- 
self and his brother without mention of their names. The 
author is, or means to represent himself as being, either the 
unnamed companion of Andrew in 1. 35-89, or the brother 
of this unnamed person not expressly mentioned, of the 
finding of whom we read between the lines in ver. 41. 
Which of these two it was is determined by the character 
of the narrative in vv. 835-39. While there is no account 
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of the finding of the brother by the companion of Andrew, 
in vv. 35-39, it is either the account of something the 
author experienced, or a skilful imitation of such an ex- 
perience (n. 8). The unnamed person is, therefore, the 
narrator, who with Andrew followed Jesus at the sug- 
gestion of his former teacher, and who after hours of 
conversation with Jesus became convinced that He was 
the Messiah, and who, like Andrew, but somewhat later, 
brought his own brother to the newly-found teacher. It 
is easier still to determine whether the narrator was John 
or James. Not only does tradition unanimously make 
John the author, but it is impossible that James, who was 
put to death in the year 44 (Acts xii. 2), should have been 
the author of this Gospel, which was certainly written 
much later. Nor is it conceivable that a writer of a later 
time should have identified himself with this James who 
died at such an early date, and who was so little prominent 
after the death of Jesus, and that this identification should 
have been entirely without result. The author was, there- 
fore, John, the son of Zebedee. 

Since the six men, whose first contact with Jesus is 
narrated in i. 35-51, accompanied Him on His journey 
to Galilee (i. 43), and are represented as being among the 
witnesses of His wonderful deeds (i. 50 f.), it is self-evident 
that wherever in the further course of the Gospel the 
disciples of Jesus are mentioned (ii. 2, 11, 12, 17, 22, iii. 
22, iv. 2, 8, 27-38) these disciples are meant, or at least 
included. This name is also applied to all those who, 
through their faith in Jesus and at least a temporary 
attachment to Him, are distinguished from the multitudes 
who come and go (iv. 1, vi. 60-66, vii. 3, vill. 31, ix. 27 f,, 
xix. 88). But where “the disciples ” are spoken of as the 
travelling companions of Jesus, or His regular followers, 
or His companions at table, it is made clear in various 
ways that those are meant whom Jesus had appointed at 
the beginning to share His work, whom He had attached 
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to Himself, and twelve of whom He had chosen to be 
apostles at a time not definitely indicated by John (n. 9). 
Where individuals belonging to this circle are mentioned 
by name they are always those who, from the other sources 
we know, belonged to the circle of the Twelve, namely, 
Andrew (vi. 8, xii. 22), Peter (vi. 8, 68, xii. 6-9, 24, 
36-38, xviii. 10, 11, 15-18, 25-27, xx. 2-7), Philip (vi. 
5-7, xii. 22, xiv. 8), Thomas (xi. 16, xiv. 5, xx. 24-29), 
Judas the traitor (vi. 71, xi. 4, xu. 2, 11-26-30, xviii. 
2-9), and the other Judas (xiv. 22). When Philip and 
Peter reappear in the narrative, it is assumed that they 
are already known from chap. i. On the other hand, 
Thomas and Judas are introduced as if heretofore unknown, 
While Andrew is introduced in vi. 8 as a new figure, it is 
done in such a way that the reader recalls 1. 40, just as he 
recalls i. 44 in connection with the third mention of Philip 
in xii. 21. Attention is never again called to i. 35-39, 41, 
and the two unnamed brothers. It is not until xii. 23-25 
that an unnamed person belonging to the inner circle of 
the disciples is once more brought into prominence, and 
then again in xix. 26-35 and xx. 2-10, with unmistakable 
reference to xili. 23. One of the disciples reclining with 
Jesus at the table occupied the place at His right, which 
is explained by the remark that Jesus had a special fondness 
for him. The confidence which was a natural result of this 
fondness is evidenced by the fact that the disciple arose 
from his place, which was lower down and removed some- 
what from the Lord, and, leaning on Jesus’ breast, quietly 
whispered to Him the question about the identity of the 
traitor. Who is this disciple for whom Jesus showed a 
special love, which was distinguished from His love to all 
men, and especially to His disciples (xiii. 1, xv. 9, 13), not 
so much by its greatness or its strength as by His special 
fondness for the particular personality of this disciple 
(n. 10)? The answer of the early Church always was, 
“This unnamed disciple is the evangelist who is identical 
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with the apostle John” (n. 11). And it is difficult to 
understand how, if we accept the identity of the evangelist 
with the disciple who leaned on Jesus’ breast, the identity 
of the same with the apostle John can be denied. Accord- 
ing to Matt. xxvi. 20; Mark xiv, 17, 20; Luke xxii. 14, 
30, no one except the twelve apostles took part in Jesus 
last meal, and John itself makes it clear that it was the 
apostles whom Jesus had chosen for a special service, and 
particularly for the service of preaching, who sat with Him 
on the last evening at table, and that the only person 
among’ those at the table not really belonging to the circle 
was the apostle Judas, not some admirer of Jesus who 
belonged to the larger group of His disciples (n. 9). In 
view of the entire agreement of the evangelists as to this 
point, every statement to the effect that others were 
present at the table is to be regarded as a priorz false, and 
every attempt to derive from the Fourth Gospel itself a 
conception in contradiction to the more explicit testimony 
of Matthew, Mark, and Luke is to be regarded as making 
mockery of the text (n. 12). 

The fact that the disciple who leaned on Jesus’ breast, 
like the companion of Andrew ini. 35 ff., is unnamed, is to 
be explained, as it is in 1. 35 ff., by the fact that the author 
is speaking of himself; and what in the latter instance was 
inferred from the apparent identity of the two pairs of 
brothers who were the first disciples, with the two pairs of 
brothers who are mentioned first in all the lists of the 
apostles, namely, that the narrator was, like his brother, 
an apostle, follows directly from the situation in xiii.i—xvii. 
In i, 35 ff. the only question was as to whether John or 
James was the narrator, which, in view of the time prior 
to which the Fourth Gospel could not have been written 
and the unanimous tradition, was decided in favour of 
John; and both these arguments apply in case of the 
unnamed narrator in xii. 23ff The fact is also to be 
taken into consideration, that in the nature of the case the 
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apostle upon whom Jesus bestowed His special friendship 
must have been one of the three most intimate disciples of 
Jesus (above, p. 187). If for reasons already mentioned 
James is out of the question, and if Peter is excluded 
because in John xiii. 24 and frequently also in other 
passages he is associated with the unnamed disciple, there 
remains only the apostle John. This conclusion that the 
unnamed apostle in xiii. 23 ff. was John is confirmed by 
the fact that in John xiii. 23 ff., xx. 2-10, and, as will be 
shown, in xxi. 1-7, 20-25 also—possibly also in xviii. 
15-18—this unnamed disciple is associated with Peter, 
just as was the apostle John, according to other tradition 
(Luke xxii. 8; Acts iii. 1 ff, iv. 13 ff, vil. 14 ff; cf Gal. 
ii. 9), even before the death of James, the son of Zebedee, 
who was the third among the intimate apostles of Jesus. 
In xix. 26, xx. 2, the unmistakable reference to xiii. 23 
makes it certain that the apostle John was among the 
disciples who stood near the cross and hastened to the 
grave; but in xviii. 15, according to the reading supported 
by the strongest evidence (dds paby7js, without the 
article), a disciple is introduced in association with Peter, 
who for the time being is left unidentified. While formally 
it is possible to assume that here some person other than 
the apostle John is meant, the analogy of xiii. 23, where 
in the same manner, without regard to his earlier reference 
to himself in i. 35 ff, the apostle is introduced as merely 
one of the disciples, and, afterwards characterised by his 
special relation to Jesus, shows that this assumption, while 
possible, is not necessary. Certainly the unnamed person 
in xviii, 15 was one of the apostles, since, together with 
Peter, he follows Jesus from the place where Jesus was 
taken prisoner to the palace of the high priest. But in 
Gethsemane, as at the Last Supper, only apostles were 
present ; and of these Peter, John, and James were 
especially near to Jesus. When it is further borne in 
mind that the names of personages so little prominent in 
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the narrative as Malchus (xviii. 10), Mary the wife of 
Clopas (xix. 25), and Joseph of Arimathea (xix. 38) are 
mentioned by name in John, and that nowhere save in the 
passages in which we have discovered the author himself 
is an apostle introduced as speaking or acting without 
being mentioned by name, there can be no doubt that the 
anonymity of the other disciple and apostle (xviii. 15) is 
to be judged by the analogy of similar passages already 
discussed. The other disciple is one of the two apostles 
whom the author, from principle and without exception, 
introduces only anonymously, 7.e. either John or James. 
But the reasons which in all the other cases were decisive 
for John and against James are not applicable here. There 
is nothing in the experience related in xviii. 15-16 to 
indicate that it was that of the author. The apostle John 
could have learned this simple incident from his brother 
James, or from Peter. Nor have we, as in the case of 
Kili. 23 (xix. 26, xx. 2), a very ancient tradition—found 
as early as John xxi. 24—that the unnamed person in 
Xvili. 15 is identical with the author. Consequently the 
unnamed person in xviii. 15 could have been some person 
other than the author, namely, the apostle James, the son 
of Zebedee; and if anyone prefers this assumption, and 
thinks that it explains the noticeable absence in xviii. 15 
of a reference to xii. 28, which is taken up again in xix. 26, 
xx. 2, there is no decided objection to this view. Not 
even the consideration that the apostle, who alone had the 
courage to press his way up to the cross, namely, the 
evangelist and apostle John, was probably the same 
disciple who ventured into the palace of the high priest, 
is decisive (n. 13). But hesitancy in this one instance 
about deciding which of the two sons of Zebedee is meant 
does not affect in any way the definiteness of the conclusion 
based on the other passages, namely, that the author is, 
or intends to represent himself as, the apostle John. 

If the apostle John was not the author, then the author 
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certainly expresses in the strongest possible way his inten-— 
tion of being taken for John, particularly in the one 
passage (xix. 35) in the narrative where he imagines 
himself among his readers, and addresses them. The 
account of Jesus’ death on the cross is concluded by the 
mention of two incidents connected with it—the fact that 
the soldiers, when they say that Jesus was already dead, 
did not, as in the case of those crucified with Him, break 
His legs; and that one of them pierced Jesus’ side with a 
spear, and that blood and water flowed from the wound. 
That the last-mentioned fact, important as it may be in 
itself, is incidental in this connection, is proved by the 
fact that the two quotations, designed to prove that these 
things took place in fulfilment of prophetic utterances in 
Scripture (ver. 36f.), refer only to the fact that the legs 
were not broken, and that Jesus was pierced with a spear, 
but not at all to the issue of blood and of water from His 
side. Nevertheless, the remark which the author inserts 
between the narrative and the reference to the prophecies 
which it fulfilled, «al 6 éwpaxas pewaptipyxev x7d., refers to 
the entire contents of vv. 32-34. Since it is not stated 
that some eye-witness of the event narrated it to others, 
but as the subject is “he, who saw it,” t.e. the specific 
eye-witness who has been already mentioned and is known, 
and since, for grammatical reasons, and because of the 
contents, the women in ver. 25, and especially the soldiers 
in ver. 32, are excluded, the only person that can be 
referred to is the one man who remained loyal to Jesus, 
who, according to ver. 26 f., stood near the cross during 
the last moments of Jesus’ life,—the disciple whom Jesus 
particularly loved, the apostle who in xiii, 23 and in 
xix. 26 is characterised in the same way. The readers 
here addressed would have recognised the well-known 
author (above, p. 207) as they did in i. 35 ff, xil223 
(xviii. 15 f.); they certainly did not ascertain for the first 
time in xix, 35 who the author was, On the other hand, 
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the modern reader, farther removed from the author, 
learns for the first time clearly in xix. 35 what can be 
ascertained from the earlier passages only by inference, 
namely, that the narrator of the story of the cross and the 
author of the Gospel are identical with the apostle whom 
Jesus especially loved. For the xeuapripyxev relates to the 
testimony given in the written account that precedes. It 
is possible that the eye-witness testified to these things 
orally more than once before he embodied his testimony 
in a narrative, and that in this passage his thought em- 
braces both the oral and written testimony. But it is 
impossible to interpret the words as referring to any oral 
testimony whatsoever without regard to whom it was 
addressed. The perfect does not exclude the possibility 
of its reference, primarily or even exclusively, to the 
written testimony that immediately precedes (cf. i. 34, 
iv. 18, vi. 65, xiv. 29, xv. 15, xx. 31); while the presents 
which follow (écriv, Aéyer), and the statement that this 
testimony and word in question are designed to influence 
the readers addressed to believe (cf. xx. 31), prove that 
the reference is to the testimony which has just been laid 
before the readers of the book in the preceding account. 
As has been already remarked, the author did not write 
xix. 35 with the purpose in view which it may incidentally 
serve in our case, namely, to enable his readers here toward 
the end of the book to discover his identity—something 
which could have been done much earlier and much more 
simply. He wrote it rather to make his readers feel that 
it was an eye-witness who reported the facts which imme- 
diately preceded. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the second and third 
statements which follow, each of which is connected with 
what precedes by «ai. According to the regular usage of 
adnOwos in John—the retaining of which here is all the 
more reasonable because adnO7s is used in the same con- 
text—the second clause means that the testimony of the 
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narrator is worthy of the name ; it is testimony in the 
full sense of the word. In the broad sense any statement 
which corresponds to the facts may be called a testimony, 
but the full and original sense of the word is preserved 
only when one testifies to what he has seen, heard, and 
in general experienced (n. 14). The third clause goes 
farther, and says that the witness here testifying speaks 
the truth, which would by no means necessarily follow 
from his having been present when the events in question 
took place, and that he records this truthful account only 
in order that the readers, like the author, may attain to 
faith. This is not stated directly with the words, «al 
dAnOh éyee «Tr., but is introduced by the very much 
disputed phrase «dxeivos oidev Srv a. Even if the inter- 
pretation of the preceding clauses just given be incorrect, 
it is nonsensical to claim that here in one breath the 
evangelist claims that his account is that of an eye- 
witness, and at the same time distinguishes himself, the 
writer, from the eye-witness who is absent and no longer 
living (n. 15). At all events, it is a fact that the author, 
instead of using an “I” or a “we,” that would include 
himself (i. 14; 1 John i. 1 ff.; Acts xvi. 10 ff.)—which 
formally would be in better keeping with the “ you” of 
the address,—follows the same course as in the preceding 
narrative, and speaks of himself in the third person (A¢ye, 
n. 7). Theoretically this makes it possible for him to use 
éxeivos of himself, the writer, or of “the writer of these 
things,” as he might use od7os, or avtds, or 6 TovibTos, 

which in a discourse where the speaker uses the first 
person of himself would imply strong emphasis upon the 
“JT” (ix. 87, ef. iv. 26; 2 Cor. xii. 3). But if the subject 
of oida is the same as tie subject of wewaptipneev and Aéyer, 
there is no reason why it should be emphasised by the 
use of a demonstrative, and thereby be given a certain 
contrastive force. The idea, however, that the author 
himself was conscious of the entire truth of his account, 
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or of his statement about being an eye-witness, would not 
be expressed in this way, but by adrds ofSev or (adrds) 
éavté avvoidev, Nor is it possible to understand what 
value this appeal to the author’s own conscience would 
have for the readers. In v. 31 f., viil. 18-18, cf. x. 25, 
37 f., xiv. 11, they had read how the most guileless of 
men had acknowledged the insufficiency of His own testi- 
mony to Himself. Consequently they would not have 
understood, nor could they have allowed the exaltation of 
the disciple above his master and the proud appeal to 
his own consciousness as the decisive proof of the truth of 
his statement. Therefore it follows, both from the con- 
tents of the passage and from the language used, that the 
éxeivos to whom the author appeals is another and a higher 
one than himself. But it would be only an empty phrase, 
if the one to whom he appeals to bear witness to the truth 
of his statement were some person already dead, who can 
neither affirm nor deny what he says. Nor can God be 
meant, the only natural expression for which would be 
6 Beds oidev, On the other hand, it is quite in keeping 
with the Johannine usage for éxeivos to refer to Christ 
(n. 16). It seems even more natural here than in 1 John; 
for, in the first place, John has here reached the con- 
clusion of the earthly life of the Lord, and He is the one 
overshadowing figure in all the preceding narratives. 
John and his readers know that He who died on the 
cross lives in the world above ; nor can there be any ques- 
tion in their minds that He who in His earthly life 
showed such wonderfully profound knowledge of the 
human heart (John 1. 42, 47 f, i, 25, iv. 17 f, vi. 64-71), 
now from His heavenly throne, to which the cross was 
only preparatory, knows, proves, and judges even more 
deeply the innermost thoughts and works of His servants 
upon earth (Rev. ii. 2, 9,18, 23). In the second place, 
as indicated by the address to the readers, John imagines 
himself in the midst of the assembled congregation. Here, 
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however, the Christians of that time knew Christ to be 
always invisibly near (Matt. xviii. 20; 1 Cor. v. 4; Rev. 
ii. 1). In an address to the assembled congregation, a 
“Thou knowest that I speak the truth” (cf. John xxi. 
15-17) directed to Christ passes naturally into the assur- 
ance intelligible to every member, “ He, the only one, He 
who is exalted from the cross to heaven, He knows that 
His witness on earth speaks the truth, and that he does 
not here testify out of any feeling of self-complacency in 
order to represent himself as the only faithful witness 
among the apostles, but only in order that the readers 
may possess the same unwavering faith which he himself 
enjoys.” Such an affirmation has the force of an oath. 
This is the climax of all the testimony of this Gospel to 
its author. This is not the place to discuss why John 
makes so much of this testimony, and why he lets it culmi- 
nate just in this passage in an appeal to Christ, as the 
highest witness and judge, that has the force of an oath. 
The exposition of the actual situation is of itself 
sufficient refutation of the attempts to make the testi- 
mony of the Fourth Gospel refer to some other person 
than the apostle John (n. 17). Those efforts are fre- 
quently influenced by the idea that the author refers to 
himself in some very mysterious manner. Again there 
are others who think that between the attempt to identify 
himself with the intimate disciples of Jesus and the con- 
sciousness that he was making a false claim, the author’s 
attitude becomes one of wavering. To the extent that 
this opinion is based upon xix. 35 it must fall to the 
ground of its own weight, even if the preceding interpre- 
tation of this passage be incorrect. Since it is incon- 
ceivable that, at the very moment when for the first time, 
with the exception of the general testimony of i. 14, he 
unhesitatingly describes his account as that of an eye- 
witness, the courage and intelligence of the author should 
have failed him, to such an extent as no longer to render 
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him able in intelligible language to say to his readers 
that he himself is this eye-witness, or that he is someone 
else who received his information directly or indirectly 
from the eye-witness. If this was the actual relation of 
the author to the apostle John, then i. 14 is a weak 
attempt to deceive the readers as to the real facts, and 
xix. 35 is the halting confession of a false witness who is 
no longer able to maintain his réle. But granted that 
the contradiction between i. 14 and xix. 35 can be got rid 
of, by proving in the former passage, with the aid of 
exegetical art, that it is not the testimony of an eye- 
witness, and by reading into xix. 35 the clear confession 
of the author who was not the eye-witness as to his actual 
relation to this person, yet the consistent silence of the 
Gospel concerning the apostle John and his entire family 
THM (OS Th, exe, PBS es wa ing ies. 26 Puno pee 
is an unsolvable riddle, or rather an unreasonable and 
purposeless trifling. If, as the fact that they are twice 
addressed would seem to indicate, the author was known 
to the readers, as the writer of a letter is usually known 
to the persons whom he addresses, the avoidance of the 
use of “I” and of “‘ we” in the narrative, and his constant 
suppression of his own name and that of his family, is not 
to be considered an aimless attempt to create an air of 
mystery, even less so than is the similar procedure of 
Mark; but it is an expression of that sense of fitness 
which in various ways meets us everywhere in the his- 
torical literature of this time, Christian and non-Christian 
alike. Therefore, the only question is whether the witness 
of the Gospel to its author, which was clear to the original 
readers at once, and is so to the modern reader after a 
little reflection, is worthy of credence or not. The testi- 
mony of the post-apostolic Church as to the origin of the 
book (§ 64) does not so confirm its witness and correspond 
so exactly to it that it may be regarded as simply an echo 
of it; for, with regard to the time and place of the 
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composition of the Gospel, concerning which the tradition 
of the ancient Church gives very definite information, no 
clear testimony is to be derived from John i~xx., of 
which the tradition of the origin of the Fourth Gospel in 
Ephesus late in the apostolic age might be regarded as a 
reflexion. 


1. (P. 207.) As to addressing a person to whom a writing is dedicated, 
apart from the dedication itself, cf. above, pp. 81, 85, nn. 2,10. Concerning 
Just. Dial. viii. cxli., ef. Zf/KG, viii. 45f. As a rule, such direct address 
occurs also in writings at the beginning of which there stands a dedication, 
but in such cases only at the end of the entire writing or at the transition 
from one book of a larger work to another, so that xx. 31 would be less 
striking than xix. 35. The address xx. 31 is not without example even in 
writings in which the preface has not the form of a letter of dedication 
(Jos. Vita, 76; cf. Ant.i., Prom. 2). On the other hand, the direct address, 
xix. 35, is unprecedented in historical literature. There is, of course, no 
parallel here with such narratives as the accounts of the death of Polycarp 
or of the martyrs of Lyons, which have throughout the form of epistles 
(Patr. Ap., ed. maior, ii. 132, 162; Eus. H. H. v. 1. 3); the comparison lies 
rather with the Passio Perpetue (ed. Robinson, p. 62. 13), which, partly in 
Johannine forms, show that it is intended for reading in the meetings of 
the Church (pp. 61, 94). In other writings, as in the pseudo-Cyprian ad 
Novatianum and de Aleatoribus, it appears from addresses, such as fratres 
dilectissimi, that they are not treatises, but either sermons or letters. 

2. (P. 207.) Itis indeed said of those who are already believers, that they 
came to their faith through a new experience, ii. 11, 22, xx. 8, or that they 
should believe, xi. 15, 40, 42, xiii. 19, xiv. 1, 11, 29, xx. 24-29, or it is denied 
that they have the right belief, cf. iii. 2 with iii. 11f., or viii. 30f. with 
viii. 45-47 ; also iv. 41f., 48-53. It is to be further noted that in xix. 35, 
xx. 31 is probably to be read with N*B muoretnre (“may believe”), not 
muorevonre (“shall believe”), and that an author who writes x. 38, iva yvaére 
kal ywdoxnre, is conscious of this difference. 

3. (P. 209.) The comparison of the Logos appearing in the flesh with 
the manifestation of the glory of God, Ex. xiii. 21f, xxxiii. 9f., xl. 34-38, 
is warranted not only by the word écxnvywoev, which the LXX does not 
employ of the Shekinah (it uses, indeed, caracxyvodv, Num. xxxv. 34; 
1 Kings vi. 13), though it is used by Aquila, Ex. xxiv. 16, xxv. 8, but also by 
the combination of the conceptions oxyvody and dd£a, as well as by the 
antithesis of the nos ton and the law given through Moses (vv. 14, 16, 17; 
ef, Ex. xxxiv. 6, 29-35); cf. also John ii. 21; Rev. xxi. 3; Ex. xxxvii. 27; 
Joel iv. 17. Moreover, the metaphorical use of cxjvos, 2 Cor. v. 1, 4, and 
oxnvopa, 2 Pet. i..13f., for the body may have occasioned the employment 
of oxnvodv in this place, and made the thought more intelligible to the first 
readers. The circle of the disciples is designated by ¢oxnvacev ev qyiv as 
the Church, in whose midst the glory of the Logos dwelt in the flesh, as in 
a tabernacle. But the additional rdvres, ver. 16, does not mean an expansion 
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of this circle to those who later attained to the belief, among whom the 
Logos had not visibly dwelt—in, which case the aorist would not have been 
adhered to—but is explained from the contrast of the many who received, 
and the One from whose fulness all drew as from one single source, 

4. (P. 209.) In Matt. iv. 18-22, ix. 9, x. 2-4; Mark i. 16-20, 11.14, 
iii. 13-19; Luke v. 2-11, 27, vi. 13-16 we are not informed, as we are in 
John i. 35-51 (al. 52 because of the division of ver. 39), of the organisation 
of a circle of the disciples. We are told simply of the call of those who 
already believe on Jesus to follow and work with Him (vol. ii. 541f.). The 
Synoptists present to us the character outlines only of Peter, the sons of 
Zebedee, and Judas the traitor; concerning the publican among the 
apostles, of whose call we are told (vol. ii. 506f.), as also of Andrew, very 
little is said. On the other hand, Peter (i. 40-42, vi. 68, xiii. 6-10, 36-38, 
xviii. 10-27, xx. 2-10, xxi. 2-22) and the traitor (vi. 70f., xii. 4-6, xiii. 2, 11, 
18-30, xviii. 2f.) are, at least, as prominent as they are in the Synoptics. 
However, it is John alone who informs us of the remarks of Philip (i. 43f, 
vi. 5-7, xii. 21f., xiv. 8-10), of Thomas (xi. 16, xiv. 4f., xx. 24-29 ; cf. xxi. 2), 
of Andrew (i. 40f., vi. 8; cf. xii. 22), of Judas the son of James (xiv. 22), 
indeed, very characteristic remarks throughout (cf. Luthardt, Das joh. Ev.? 1. 
78-119). The phlegmatic character of Philip, which accounts for the fact 
that he alone of the first disciples had to be expressly invited (i. 43) by Jesus 
to join the Twelve, is reflected in the cumbrous confession (i. 45), especially 
in contrast to the brief etpyxayev tov Meooiav of Andrew (i. 41), which 
expresses no less exultation than the evpyxa of Archimedes. Philip doubt- 
fully makes calculation, while Andrew immediately discovers the means at 
hand (vi. 5-9). He does not venture to submit the wish of the Greeks to 
Jesus until he has consulted the more courageous Andrew ; while the latter, 
as is shown by the fact that he is first mentioned, is ready to make the 
request of Jesus in the name of them both (xii. 21). Also in xiv. 8-10 
Philip still appears more than the others as the doubtful one. It would be 
in special keeping with this character sketch that, as Clem. Strom. iii. 25 
declares—probably following the Gospel of Philip—the remark given in 
Matt. viii. 22, Luke ix. 60 might have been directed to Philip if the 
apostle, and not the evangelist Philip were meant by it (cf. GK, ii. 766; 
Forsch. vi. 26, 158f., 161). The portrait of Thomas, whose name John alone 
translates (xi. 16, xx. 24; cf. xxi. 2), speaks for itself. Here belongs, too, 
the fact that only John gives an account of the characteristic remarks of the 
brothers of Jesus (vii. 3-10), whose attitude toward Jesus as given in the 
Synoptists is not at all clear (Matt. xii. 46-50, xiii. 55; Mark iii. 21 (2), 
31-35, vi. 3; Luke viii. 19-20; Acts i. 14), and that he as well as Luke 
(i. 26-11. 51), through important information, gives character to the picture 
of the mother of Jesus (ii. 3-5, xix. 25-27 ; cf. ii. 12, vi. 42), which is entirely 
colourless in the other Gospels. But it is worthy of note that throughout 
his narrative he calls her merely “ His mother,” only once “the mother of 
Jesus” (ii. 1), and never by her name, which Matthew uses 5 times, Luke 
(inel. Acts i, 14) 13 times, and Mark at least once. John lets his adopted 
mother also participate in the anonymity of his whole family. 

5. (P..209.) In John i. 41, ABMT>XI1 have mpérov, also one of the 
later correctors of NS1S°, and a few minuscules, among which are two of 
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the Ferrar group (69, 346, on the other hand not 124); 8*LYIAA and the 
mass of the remainder have mpéros. So also Sh. Moreover, there is not 
much more to gain on this point from the older versions. Sc Ss eliminate 
the characteristic passage, “and one of these disciples of John: Andrew was 
his name, the brother of Simon (Kepha,+ Se). And this Andrew saw Simon 
Kepha on that day (so Ss; only “Simon Kepha,” Sc) and said to him,” ete, 
The copyists who corrected mpéros to mpérov (N° from N*) certainly wished 
to have it understood not adverbially, but as an accusative ; because, to 
designate this deed as the first that Andrew did (cf. Matt. v. 24, vii. 5; 
John ii. 10, vii. 51; Rom. i. 8), would be meaningless in a connection where 
nothing of the further action of Andrew is told, and a closer time connection 
of ver. 40 f. with vv. 35-39 is not expressed at all. Moreover, the accusative 
(cf. Matt. xvii. 27), which would mean that Andrew, as the first of those 
whom he found or of all who were found, found Peter, is impossible ; 
because, in the first place, the hypothesis, that Andrew had received and 
later carried out the command to seek men, would have no support in this 
connection, while the notion of Delff (Gesch. des Rabbi Jesus, 1889, S. 80), 
that not Jesus, but Andrew, is the subject of evpioket Bidummov, ver. 43, 
merits no refutation. But, secondly, rév iS:oy would not suit such a con- 
nection ; instead of this, airod alone would have been more appropriate. 
We are, therefore, to read rpéros. But this finds its antithesis, of course, 
not in Philip who finds Nathanael later (ver. 45),—about which the reader 
knows nothing in ver. 41, and to which his attention is not called in ver, 45, 
—but in the other of the two men who have been already introduced. As 
the first of the two disciples of John who had followed J esus, Andrew finds 
has brother (cf. John xx. 4, 8; Matt. xxii. 25; Rom. x, 19). In this way 
only is explained the strongly accented rév idiov, which, just as mparos here, 
and as idos everywhere (especially in connection with €xaoros, John xvi. 32; 
Acts ii. 8; 1 Cor. xv. 23, 38), is intended adversely or distributively. 
Each of the two men finds his brother, but Andrew as the first finds his, 

6. (P. 210.) In regard to Nathanael= Bartholomew, cf. vol. ii. 524 and 
vol. i. 31 ; in regard to the variation of the list, cf. vol. ii. 529 f. n. 1. Spath 
(ZfW Th, 1868, S. 168 ff., 309 ff.) wished to show that Nathanael isa pseudonym 
for the author, who, however, still wishes to pass for the apostle John. 
Aside from xxi, 2, where Nathanael stands next to the sons of Zebedee, the 
author through the use of this name would have made it absolutely impos- 
sible for the reader to identify him with the nameless disciple of xiii. 23 ff., 
ete., and especially to recognise in him the apostle of the wholly different 
name of John. The name Nathanael, which, according to the O.T., the 
Talmud (vol. i. 31), and Josephus (Ant. vi. 8.1, xx. 1.2), has been borne by 
Hebrews of all times, is said to be an entirely non-Hebrew invention of the 
Gospel, a Grecised (!) form of Elnathan or Jonathan (S. 324, 329f.). On the 
contrary, Hilgenfeld (ZfWTh, 1868, S. 450; cf. also N.T. extra Can. iv. 
(evangeliorum secundum Heb., sec. Petrum, etc.) 119) held firmly to his 
theory that Nathanael should = Matthias of Actsi.23. The Apostolic Church 
Directory, which counts Nathanael among the twelve apostles, agrees in this 
with the correct interpretation, while its distinction of Nathanael and Bar- 
tholomew is as mischievous an invention as the distinction of Peter and 
Cephas and the whole catalogue of such distinctions (N.T. extra Can.? iv. 111). 
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7. (P. 211.) In regard to the forms by which the authors introduce 
themselves in the Gospels, the Acts, and the other N.T. literature, cf. above, 
pp. 55, 86, n.11. That Matthew, just as Xenophon or Thucydides, Polybius 
or Josephus, does not omit his name from the narrative, is fully counter- 
balanced by the fact that, in distinction from them as well as the other 
historians of the N.T., he does not in any way identify the author with the 
Matthew mentioned in ix. 9, x. 3, or even hint at such identification, and 
that he offers absolutely no sort of substitute for the I of the author which 
fails in his whole book. That John in the prologue speaks of himself in the 
first person (plural), but in the narrative in the third person, is not especially 
remarkable. Josephus and many others have done the same (above, p. 86). 
The peculiarity of John consists merely in the twofold fact that he addresses 
the readers in the midst of the narrative (xix. 35; cf. xx. 31, above, p. 223, 
n. 1), and that in the same narrative where, as over against the “‘ you” of the 
address an “I” or a “we” would be the more natural and more correct way 
for an author to designate himself, he retains the third person (ueyapripykev, 
héyet). But this isno more grossly inconsistent with good style than when 
one of us signs a letter: “Hearty greetings from your old friend, X,” or 
when, in petitions to a Minister of high rank, the latter is addressed as 
“ Your Excellency” and “ You,” notwithstanding the writer of the petition, 
avoiding every “I,” speaks of himself constantly as the “ your most obedient 
servant”; or when a popular author writes: ‘‘ Know, dear reader, that the 
writer of this is a grandson of the hero of his story.” In ancient times, also, 
we find examples of the same sort of awkwardness. With the more definite 
€yo Téprios 6 ypdwas (Rom. xvi. 22), cf. Mart. Polyc. xx. 2, Etdpeoros 6 ypdybas, 
without ¢y® (therefore in the third person with tyas .. . jyiv); also the 
appearance of the first and second person, even before the real greeting, 
which contradicts the style of the ancient form of greeting (see vol. i. 369 f. 
n. 1); or inscriptions such as those in Hogarth, Devia Cypria, p. 114, No. 36: 
“ Apollo erected this column to his father and mother according to your own 
order.” 

8. (P. 212.) The passage i. 35-39 is one of the most picturesque in the 
Gospel. The Baptist stands with two of his disciples; his eye falls upon 
Jesus (35 f., much more colourless ver. 29). The brief exclamation, “ Behold 
the Lamb of God,” attracts attention, and results in action (ver.37). At first, 
not noticing those who were following Him, Jesus turns around (as He hears 
their steps) and lets His gaze rest in contemplation upon them. In direct 
form of speech, question, answer, and rejoinder follow. The Hebraistic form 
of address is retained. ‘The ever memorable hour of the first meeting with 
Jesus is exactly noted, though the reader is left to infer the contents of many 
hours of conversation from the eipyxapyev of Andrew. 

9. (P. 213.) In iv. 1 paénrai has the wider meaning ; but of pabnrai, which 
immediately follows in iv. 2, has the narrower meaning, as, of course, is to be 
understood in ili. 22-iv. 38. They are those who had been drawn by Jesus 
into His company to work with Him, and therewith commissioned (amréorakka, 
iv. 38, cf. xiii. 20, xvii. 18, xx. 21) His dmdoroAo, xiii. 16. The number of 
the baskets, vi. 13, bears witness to the number of these disciples ; and where 
the question has to do with the distinguishing of these followers who adhered 
to Him from the beginning to the end as against the larger circle of the disciples 
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who only temporarily accompanied Him, this number is three times expressly 
repeated, vi. 67, 70, 71, otherwise only one other time, xx. 24. It is sionifi- 
cant, however, that the apostle John, as well as the apostle Matthew a 2) 
and Mark, who repeats the narratives of an apostle (vi. 30), uses only once 
the title dréaroXos (xiii. 16); while Luke, who was not an‘apostle, makes use 
of it 6 times in the Gospel and about 30 times in the Acts. Their installation 
in office, which John no more narrates than the apostle Matthew, is designated 
by the former (otherwise only by Luke) as éxéyecOa, vi. 70, xiii. 18, xv. 16, 
19, while he never uses this word of an act of Jesus which had to do with 
other men (also éxdexrés, i. 34, ¥* Sc Ss etc., only once of the Messiah), It 
is, therefore, to be considered a bold stroke that F. v. Uchtritz, Studien eines 
Laien tiber das Ev. nach Jo. 1876, 8. 222, gave to the word in xiii. 18 another 
meaning from that which it has in vi. 70, particularly since in xiii. 10f,, 
18-21, as in vi. 70f. (cf. xvii. 12), the same antithesis prevails between the 
whole of those present, whom Jesus had chosen, and the one member of this 
circle who forms the sad exception. The significance of Jesus’ choice of all 
those present is given us in the thrice repeated the twelve (vi. 67-71) ; but in 
‘chap. xiii. this is expressed by the name dméeronos (xiii. 16) and by the 
ratification of the remaining disciples in their mission, xiii. 20,—¢.e. drooroAy 
(Rom. i. 5; 1 Cor. ix. 2; Gal. ii. 8),—which was made necessary by the 
desertion of the apostle Judas. Also from the close connection of xv. 16 with 
ver. 18 it follows that éxéyeoOa: does not signify reception into the number 
of the believing worshippers,—which no Gospel traces back to an ékdéyerOar 
of Jesus,—but to choice as apostles. They are those called to be preachers, 
xv. 20, 26f. 

10. (P. 213.) With dyaray (xiii. 23, xix. 26, cf. xxi. 7, 20), dudeiy (xx. 2) 
is interchanged, as in the account of the similar relation to the brother and 
sisters of Bethany (xi. 3, 5, 36). The latter word is not confined to personal 
friendship (cf. per contra, xvi. 27, xxi. 15-17; 1 Cor. xvi. 22), though it is 
still the more distinctive expression for it. 

11. (P. 214.) Polycrates in Eus. H. E. v. 24. 3, Iadvyns 6 émi rd ori Oos rod 
kupiov advameowv. Similarly Iren, iii. 1.1; Orig. in Eus. vi, 25.9; Jerome, 
Preef. Comm. in Mt. (Vall. vii. 3). By later writers 6 émiornOios ; cf. Routh, 
Reliquie Sacre’, i. 42. The first exegete who formally states, and through 
appeal to John xxi. 24 establishes, what the others presuppose, namely, that 
the unnamed person in xiii. 23 is identical with the evangelist and apostle 
John, is Origen in Jo. (Ed. Preussen) tom. xxxii. 20. 

12. (P. 214.) When the Gospel to the Hebrews apparently makes James 
the Lord’s brother take part in the Last Supper (GK, ii. 700), it belongs to the 
realm of fable, if for no other reason because of the chronological contradiction 
which the whole narrative of the Supper would thus have with 1 Cor. xv. 7. 
We can no more infer from this inclusion of James in the circle of John xiii, 
that the redactor of this Gospel held James for an apostle, than that one who 
was not an apostle had taken part in the meal (ef. Forsch. vi. 277f.). Still 
less can the master of the house in which the Last Supper took place (as 
Delff, op. cit. 83, would have us believe), be thought of as a table companion, 
who then is to be identified further with the young man of Mark xiv. 51; for 
although a friendly relation between Jesus and this house must certainly have 
existed, it is not to be considered too intimate a one simply because of the 
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question of the disciples (Matt. xxvi. 17; Mark xiv. 12; Luke xxii. 19), and 
because of the way in which the two disciples are to find the house (Mark 
xiv. 13). With these facts as well as with such positive statements as Matt. 
xxi. 17, xxiv. 1-3, xxvi.6; Mark xi. 11, 15, 19, 27, xiv. 3, 13, 16; Luke xxi. 
37, xxii. 10, it is an irreconcilable fancy of Delff’s (S. 89, 94) that this house 
was the regular lodging place of Jesus. The clothing of the young man men- 
tioned in Mark xiv. 51, and the distinction there made between him and the 
company of Jesus, excludes him from having had any part in the Supper. 
As to the actual facts in the case, see vol. ii.491f. Jesus does not send word 
to the master of the house that with him and his family, but that with His 
own disciples He wishes to keep the Passover in his house (Matt. xxvi. 18 ; 
Mark xiv. 14; Luke xxii. 11). Jesus and the Twelve made a household and 
a company at the table (Matt. x. 25; John xii. 6) of more than the requisite 
size for the Passover meal (cf. Ex. xii. 4). If, according to Jos. Bell. vi. 9. 3, 
the number of the participants might not be less than 10 (so also the Jeru- 
salem Targum on Ex. xii. 4), but sometimes rose even to 20, yet Josephus 
took the number 10 as that nearest the average for a basis of his reckoning 
of those present at the feast. 

13. (P. 216.) Here P. Cassel’s Das Hv. der Séhne Zebedét (1870) should 
be named, and his Die Hochzeit von Cana (1883, S. 49-64). Cassel found 
these two brothers suggested in i. 35ff., and recognised in xiii. 23, xix. 26, 
xx. 2 the John whose name was to some extent to be translated by év jydra 
6 "Incovs. James was considered as the one referred to in xviii. 15. But 
when Cassel, against whose views up to this point there is nothing to be said 
(see above, p. 209 f.), distinguishes without reason (and no reason can be dis- 
covered) the witness and the reporter in xix. 35 from the eye-witness of the 
death of Jesus in xix. 26f, he comes to the assertion that the éwpaxds, 
pewaprupnkos—who is designated also by ékeivos (xix. 35)—is James, and that 
therefore he and not John is the narrator in chaps. ii-xx. In other words, 
he claims that James is the actual author of the Gospel (S. 49 f.), which was 
written, consequently, before 44, and through the addition of chap. xxi. 
enlarged by his younger brother John at a date considerably after the death 
of Peter, but published otherwise practically unchanged (8. 52-55). The 
words, xxi. 24, oidapev—eoriv (very exactly quoted by Cassel, S. 55) are held 
by Cassel to be an ungenuine gloss taken from xix. 35. This is not, however, 
adhered to in his second work, 8S. 57. 

14. (P. 219.) Throughout the Fourth Gospel an actual sense perception, 
or at least an experience comparable to this, and to be designated by this 
name, is posited as a presupposition of the paprupeir, i. 34, iii. 11, 32 (v. 37), 
viii. 14, xii, 17 (xii, 41), xv. 27; 1 John i. 1-4, iv. 14; Rev. i. 2; cf. vol. ii, 
155 f, n.9. 

15, (P. 219.) The Greek interpreters, in spite of the remarkable phrase- 
ology of xix. 35, have clung to the opinion that the evangelist himself is the 
only subject of all the verbs of this sentence (Chrys. Hom. lxxxv. in Jo., Montf. 
viii. 507). It is difficult to explain the statement of Cyril of Alexandria 
(Migne, Ixxiii. col. 677), oby érepdv twa onpatywr, on the basis of any other 
interpretation of the éxeivos. This remained the ruling opinion. Even Baur 
did not make use of the passage to establish his opinion that the author 
throughout the Gospel pursued his purpose to be known by the readers as 
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the disciple beloved by Jesus, and as John the apostle and the author of the 
Apocalypse, but refrained, however, from so announcing himself directly. 
In fact, in xix. 35 as well as in i. 14 it was rather a mere spiritual vision 
which the author had in mind (Krit. Unters. aber die kan. Evv. 1847, S. 
364-389). It was his pupil Késtlin (ThJb, 1851, S. 206-211) who, mainly 
from this passage, and especially from the ékeivos, first established the view 
that the author of John i—xx. does not identify himself at all with the apostle 
John,—an identification which is first made by the author of xxi. 24,—but 
that he distinguishes clearly between himself, the author, and the apostle as 
his main authority. This was taken up by Hilgenfeld, who, however, more 
in the view of Baur, held that the purpose of the author was to pass for the 
apostle. At the same time, instead of following in the line of Kostlin and 
explaining xix. 35 as an uncontradictory expression of the author, who makes 
a clear distinction between himself and the apostle, he found in the very 
unnaturalness of the expression a proof that the author, who had written also 
xxi, 24 and thereby gave his book out for a work of the apostle, jad in the 
determinative passage unintentionally betrayed his difference from the apostle 
(Die Evv. nach threr Entstehung u. geschichtl. Bedeutung, 1854, S. 341; Der 
Paschastrett der alten Kirche, 1860, 8S. 151f., 408 ; Hinl.'731). The discussions 
concerning éxeivos in John which this theory occasioned between G. Steitz 
(ThStKr, 1859, S. 497-506 ; 1861, S. 267-310) and A. Buttman (ThStKr, 
1860, S. 505 ff. ; Z/WV Th, 1862, S. 204 ff.) have not helped to any clearness of 
exegesis. It is also of little interest to follow out the opinions of others in 
their wavering between the interpretations of Késtlin and Hilgenfeld. The 
present Aéyer, with its added purpose in regard to the readers, leaves no doubt 
that the Aéywv is the author who is here addressing the readers, and not some 
dead authority from whom the author directly or indirectly claims to have 
received the material and the spirit of his report. Such an authority does 
not speak to the readers in the present tense. Even if the author in a vivid 
representation could cite him as a witness still to be heard to-day (ef. i. 15), 
he could not have cited him as one addressing the readers and having their 
religious advancement in view. If, however, every reader had to recognize 
the author as the subject of Aéye:, then the author was to be charged not with 
an ambiguous, but with a meaningless phraseology, in case we understand 
him as wishing to distinguish between the subject of Aéyecx—which is not 
detached from the preceding statement either by a pronoun or in any other 
way (possibly dri 6 ypaypas adn On Aéyer)—and the subject of peuapripykey, and 
so of the edpaxws, and the person again indicated by airov. The only question 
there can be is as to whether éxeivos also indicates the same subject ; cf. Forsch. 
vi. 183 f. and the following note. 

16. (P. 220.) The “eéxeivos” kar’ e€oxnv (Schol. on Aristoph. [Nub.], 
The Clouds, 195, ed. Dindorf, i. 196, compared with the “airés épa” of the 
Pythagoreans) is used in John vii. 11, xix. 21 (ix. 12, 28) by those who stood 
far aloof from Jesus, or in unfriendly relations with Him. It is also used 
from a disciple’s point of view in 2 Tim. ii. 13, where in the preceding 
sentence (cvvameOdvopev xrd.) Christ is not named, but is only to be under- 
stood as referred to by the pronoun. In 1 John ii. 6, iii. 3, 5, 7, 16, iv. 17, 
it appears as a firmly established expression. The 6 Beds oider, 1 Cor. 
xi. 11, 31 (xii. 2, 3), is formal, and the formule for solemn assertion in 1 Thess, 
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ii. 5, 10; Gal. i. 20; 2 Cor. i. 23, xii. 19; Rom. i. 9, ix. 1; Phil. i. 8 (1 Tim. 
v.21; 2 Tim. iv. 1), especially 3 John 12, are to be compared with it as 
related in kind: To the testimony of the Church is added that of the “truth 
itself,” ¢.e. of Christ (John xiv. 6; Papias in Eus. H. #. iii. 39.3). For the 
truth of his own testimony, however, John does not appeal in this Epistle 
to his own consciousness, but to the knowledge of the recipient of the letter. 
Gerhard (Harmonia Ev. ad locum, ed. Jen. 1617, p. 874) mentions certain 
who have applied the éxeivos to the soldier Longinus, who ran the spear into 
Jesus’ side ; and others (p. 883) who, in appeal to Rom. ix. 1, have referred it 
to Christ, as the present writer has done above and in Z/KW, 1888, 8. 594. 
Recently essentially the same interpretation has been advocated by H. Dechent 
in ThStKr, 1899, S. 446 ff., and Hausleiter, Zwei apost. Zeugen fiir d. Jo. Ev. 
1904, 8S. 27. Sanday also in The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, 1905, shows 
himself favourably disposed towards this view, as doubtless others will be ; 
cf. ET, 1905, Nov. p. 51. 

17. (P. 221.) The “presbyter John,” who owes his existence to the 
critical needs and devices of Eusebius (vol. ii. 452), served first as a suitable 
author of Rey., and incidentally also as author of the shorter Epistles of 
John. More recently the Gospel also has been repeatedly ascribed to him. 
This hypothesis has been developed in fullest detail by the novelist and 
dramatic poet Fr. v. Uchtritz [+ 1875] (Studcen eines Laten tiber das Ev. nach 
Jo. 1876), and without any consideration of this predecessor, who was far 
superior to him in suggestive speculations and in delicacy of treatment by 
the philosopher H. Delff (Gesch. des Rabbi Jesus von Naz. 1889, 8. 67-111 ; 
Das 4 Ev. ein authentischer Bericht tiber Jesus, 1890; Neue Beitriige zur 
Kritik u. Erklérung des 4 Ev. 1890; ThStKr, 1892, S. 72-104). Both agree 
that the nameless disciple (i. 35 ff., xiii. 23 ff., xviii. 15f., xix. 26ff., xx. 2) is 
the author of the Gospel, yet not the apostle John, but the presbyter John of 
Ephesus. Uchtritz makes a few insufficient attempts (S. 220ff.), while Delff 
considers it superfluous to demonstrate how it was possible or even probable 
that one who was not an apostle should partake of the Last Supper—over 
against the distinct statement of the Synoptics and of the Fourth Gospel 
itself (above, pp. 214, 227 ff. nn. 9, 12). Both leave unexplained the strange 
silence of the Fourth Gospel in regard to two of the three apostles who stood 
closest to Jesus, and as to the entire family of Zebedee (above, p. 211f.). But 
both think that they can prove that the author, who appears as a member 
of the exclusively Galilean discipleship of Jesus (i. 35-51, ef. vii. 52; Mark 
xiv. 70; Acts ii. 7,in reference to all the disciples in Jerusalem) was no 
Galilean, but a man of Jerusalem, and did not belong to the regular follow- 
ing of Jesus. That this theory is wrecked by the inseparable connection 
of chap. i. with chaps. ii.-iv. has been already shown (p. 213f.). Moreover, 
the acceptation of interpolations, by which Delff has tried to strengthen his 
hypothesis (Geschichte des Rabbi Jesus von Naz. 8. 97 ff., Das 4 Ev. S. 11-16. 
If we correct the entirely faulty numbering of the verses in accordance with 
the reconstruction of the text given in Das 4 Hv. 8S. 30-94, the following 
passages are omitted : i. 1-5, 9-18, ii. 1-11, 17, 21-22, iv. 44, 46-54, vi. 1-29, 
37-40, 40b, 54, 59, vii. 39 [45-53 placed before 37, 38, 40-44], xii. 16, 33, 
38-41, xiii. 20, xx. 11-18; in 1890, xix. 35-37 was also added),—affords no 
help as long as there remains i. 51, according to which, even without the 
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textually uncertain dmdpt., the whole number of these newly won disciples 
are to be from that time onwards the witnesses of the wonder-revelation of 
Jesus, and as long as there is left xv. 27 (cf. xvi. 4), according to which the 
whole number of the table companions were constant followers of Jesus. 
From xix. 27, Uchtritz (S. 287) and Delff (Geschichte Jesu, S. 82) conclude 
that John possessed a house of his own, and that it was in Jerusalem (as to 
further fantasies of Delff, see above, p. 227, n. 12). With equal right one 
might conclude from John xvi. 32 that all the apostles were owners of 
houses in Jerusalem, and in the same night in which Jesus spoke these 
final words fled from His presence to their eleven dwellings. Cf. with the 
expression, Luke xviii. 28; Acts xxi. 6; Jos. Bell. i. 33. 8. Further, am’ 
éxeivns tas Spas (Matt. xv. 28, xvii. 18) is not the same as ev ek T. Spa, John 
iv. 58; Luke vii. 21, or air9 79 Spa, Luke ii. 38, x. 21, xii. 12. The meaning 
is merely that, from the moment Jesus spoke, John fulfilled the duty of a 
son to the mother of Jesus, who was now, as it were, deserted—a filial care that 
must have appeared during the attendance upon the festival in Jerusalem 
in other ways, which through lack of information cannot be more definitely 
ascertained, as afterward it showed itself when both had returned to their 
residences in Capernaum (John ii. 12), whence Mary a few weeks later again 
came to Jerusalem (Acts i. 14, ii. 2, 7) with the other Galilean women of the 
company of Jesus (Luke xxiii. 49, 55), her sons and the apostles, to dwell in 
that city for the future, as did the apostles and brothers of Jesus. The idea 
that Jesus could not have committed His mother thus to the apostle John, 
who himself had a mother that believed in Jesus (Uchtritz, S. 204 f.), is due 
to the mistake of supposing that it was a question of providing John with a 
mother, instead of Mary with a son, who would consider her sorrow and take 
care of her as Jesus would have done. The natural sons of Mary were at 
all events not at that time the right ones for such a service (see vol. i. 104f., 
vol. ii. 239f.; Forsch. vi. 336f. A. 1). Delft found support for further 
vagaries in xvili. 15, 16, according to which John was supposed to be a 
relative of Annas’ (rather of Caiaphas’, for he is the only one whom John 
designates as the high priest). But that yvoords in the Bible, as sometimes 

verés in the poets since Homer, ordinarily, or exclusively, designates the 
confidential friend, in the sense of relative, becomes no truer by repetition 
(e.g. Cremer, Worterb.’ S. 223; Baljon, Woordenboek, i. 447). Luke xxiii. 49 
is clearly not to be thought of in this connection, while Luke ii. 44 so under- 
stood would be a useless redundancy; for that cvyyevns designates the 
more distant, yywords the nearer, relative, is in view of Luke i. 61 (cf. i. 36) 
a groundless assertion. As in Acts x. 24, where the combination dvayxaious 
gidous proves that not relatives but trusted friends are to be understood (cf. 
the proofs in Wettstein), so in Luke ii. 44 relatives and acquaintances are 
placed together. Moreover, no proof that yvoords =“ relatives ” can be found 
in the LXX. In-Neh. v. 10 it is a free translation for 1y3=servant ; in 
2 Kings x. 11, as is shown by the position of the optumates and sacerdotes 
(Vulg.) and the “ and,” by which these three classes are joined to the house 
of Ahab and the kingly princes (cf. vv. 6-8), relatives are not meant, but 
friends belonging to the court. No other meaning is apparent in Ps. XXXi. 
12, lv. 14, Ixxxviii. 9,18. But Delff found in Polycrates of Ephesus, cerca 
195 (Bus. H. #. v. 24. 3, above, p. 205, n, 27), another and more definite 
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evidence that the evangelist belonged to the high priestly aristocracy. In- 
asmuch as he designates the John buried in Ephesus as the evangelist, but 
not as the apostle, it is claimed that he knew that he was no apostle, and 
this in contradiction to the conviction of his contemporary and fellow- 
countryman, Irenzus, of his still older countrymen, the Alogi, and of Leucius 
Charinus, as well as of all the other heretics and Church teachers before and 
after his time (above, p. 177f.). However, his statement ds éyev76n iepeds 16 
méradov meopexos is said to bear witness to the fact that this same John, 
on one occasion on the Day of Atonement, without being ruling high priest, 
officiated in the full high priestly dress (Geschichte Jesu, 8. 93; 4 Evangelium, 
S. 9) as substitute for the real high priest, who had been hindered, or, as he 
puts it later, when this view is rejected (TAStKr, 1892, S. 93), that John was 
‘a priest of the first high priestly rank.” The aristocratic reserve which 
this man of rank, who had leaned on the breast of the Lord, is held to 
have observed toward the Church of Jesus, we may estimate by the fact that 
he possibly is identical with the John of Acts iv. 6 (read rather “I@vaéas) 
(Delff, Geschichte Jesu, S. 95). He is said to have written his Gospel before 
the destruction of Jerusalem for the sake of his colleagues in that city 
(ThStKr, 5. 83-90). That the readers are twice addressed would then 
probably be explained by the fact that he had invited these mentioned in 
Acts iv. 6 to his reception room, and had read his composition to them, 
according to the custom of the literary men of the time, before he gave it to 
the public at large. From beginning to end Delff has made simply an earnest 
effort to weaken by exegesis and criticism the witness found within the 
Fourth Gospel itself. Of the subterfuges by which Renan, Weizsicker, 
Harnack, and others have thought to reach the same result, even this cannot 
be said ; cf. Forsch. vi. 186-190. 


§ 66. THE SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER. 


No other historical writing in the N.T., and few histori- 
cal writings of antiquity, have such a clear conclusion as 
does the Fourth Gospel in xx. 30f. Having in view the 
entire contents of the book, which he is now bringing to 
its close, the author declares to the readers, whom he here 
addresses for the second and last time (cf. xix. 35, and 
above, p. 223, nn. 1 and 2), that the onueia of which an 
account is here given, as contrasted with many other 
miracles which Jesus performed in the presence of His 
disciples not recorded in this book, were written that they 
might believe on Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God, and 
in this faith might enjoy the life which is to be had in His 
name. If it be insisted that this distinction between the 
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signs of Jesus, which are recorded in this book, and those 
which are not recorded, is confined to the resurrection 
appearances of Jesus (xx. 14-29),—of which there is no 
indication and which is also extremely improbable, because 
the word ompela is much less adapted to describe these 
phenomena than it is the gpya and onyeia of which 
announcement is made in i. 51, and which forms the frame- 
work of the entire narrative (ii. 11, 23, iii. 2, iv. 45, 54, 
v. 20, 36, vi. 26, 30, vii. 21, 31, ix. 16, x. 32-88, 41, 
x1. 47, xii. 11, 18, 37, xv. 24),—then there is all the more 
reason for regarding chap. xxi. as a supplement to the 
book, added after its completion. For here also we have 
the account of a onpeiov wrought by Jesus in the presence 
of His disciples, and in xxi. 1, 14 this is connected with the 
two appearances of the risen Jesus of which an account is 
given in xx. 19-29, which is described as a third appear- 
ance, and which, in the nature of the case, has the same 
purpose as the preceding accounts. If, when xx. 30f. 
was written, the addition of this chapter had been con- 
templated, the only appropriate place for the verses would 
have been after xxi. 14, or rather after xxi. 23. 

There is clear evidence also that the composition of 
chap. xxi. has its own peculiar history. In general, this 
chapter has the stamp of the peculiar style of the Fourth 
Gospel (n. 1), which makes it impossible to treat it as an 
appendix added by some unauthorised hand, as we do, for 
example, Mark xvi. 9-20 (vol. ii. 467 f.); nor is it possible 
to cut out even a part of the chapter as an interpolation, 
as we do other portions of the Gospel, the style of which 
proves that they are not part of the original work (John 
vill. 1-11; see §69, n. 3). The relation of this chapter to 
the body of the book differs from that of such sections as 
these mainly in this, namely, that while it is possible by 
means of existing documents and patristic evidence to 
prove the absence of such sections from the books into the 
text of which they were interpolated, down to the Middle 
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Ages, so far as we know the Fourth Gospel never circulated 
without chap. xxi., nor‘is there nearly so much uncertainty 
in the tradition of the text of this chapter as in the case of - 
the interpolations mentioned (n. 2). Since now, as is 
indicated by the address to the readers (above, p. 207), 
the book was intended from the first for a Church, or a 
group of Churches, in close touch with the author,—which 
necessarily required that it be read in the congregations,— 
it follows that chap. xxi. must have been added to the book 
before it was circulated outside of this small circle. For if 
the book had been circulated without chap. xxi., there was 
no power on earth which could have prevented copies of 
the Gospel from being read and multiplied without this 
final chapter. The only argument which can be opposed 
to this opinion is the fantastic idea, not worth refuting, 
that the canon of the Gospels was made by an official body, 
which had authority over the whole Church to withdraw 
from circulation and destroy copies of a Gospel already in 
use, and to substitute in their place the canonical recension 
of the same Gospel. 

Chap. xxi. is therefore not to be thought of as an 
appendix, independent of the history of the origin of the 
Gospels, but as a supplement, added to the Gospel not 
long after it was written, and in the same region where it 
originated. The only interval which it is necessary to 
assume between the composition of chaps. i—xx. and of 
chap. xxi., is that required for the feeling to arise that the 
supplement was necessary, which the author had not felt 
when he wrote xx. 80f., and for the need to be met. On 
the other hand, chap. xxi. cannot be referred to the author 
with the same directness as chaps.ii—xx. The passage ex- 
hibits several differences from the main body of the book, 
which consist not so much in another style as in a different 
attitude of the narrator to the disciple whom Jesus 
especially loved and to his'family. Whereas in chaps. i.—xx. 
all the members of this family remain anonymous (above, 
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p. 211 f.), at the very beginning of chap. xxi. John and 
James, while not spoken of by name, are clearly designated 
as the sons of Zebedee (xxi. 2), as is sometimes the case 
in the other Gospels (Matt. xx. 20, xxvi. 37, xxvii. 56; ef. 
Mark x. 35; Luke v. 10), This impresses us all the more 
as an involuntary expression of the point of view natural 
to the author of this account, because in its course John is 
again characterised by a reference to xiii. 23 without any 
name, as in xix, 26, xx. 2. But whereas in xix. 26, xx. 2, 
this is done in the simplest possible manner, merely in 
order to prevent any doubt as to the identity of the 
person in question, in chap. xxi. more emphasis is placed 
upon the designation. The éxeivos in xxi. 7, which is not 
found in the parallel passages, and especially the detailed 
way in which the account in xiii. 23-25 is recalled in xxi. 
20, show that someone else is here writing who is no longer 
influenced by the fear lest he should seem to sound his 
own praises. In xxi. 24 it is even more clear that some- 
one else, or rather a number of persons are speaking of 
the apostle and evangelist John in the third person. 
“This (z.e. the disciple concerning whom an incident is 
told in vv. 20-23) is the disciple that beareth witness of 
this (these things) and wrote this: and we know that his 
witness is true.” From its very nature, the “ we ” includes an 
“1” and excludes the “he.” For this reason it is impossible 
to appeal on the one hand to i. 14, and on the other to 
xix. 35 in support of the idea that this “we” includes the 
author of the book, while at the same time he is con- 
cealed behind the third person in 6 paptupdv, o yparpas. 
While in the prologue—.e. outside the narrative sections 
of the Gospel—John does use “we,” which, if occasion 
required, might have been changed to “J,” just as the 
“we” in xxi. 24 is changed naturally into “I” in the 
ojuat of xxi. 25 (n. 8), in the narrative sections he regu- 
larly uses the third person in referring to himself, even 
where, in addressing his readers, the use of the first person 
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would seem to be more natural (xix. 35). It is true that 
xxi. 24, like the prologue, is not in the narrative sections 
of the Gospel, which makes it possible for the “ we” to in- 
clude the author of the book. But that in designating 
himself in the course of one short sentence the author 
should have so wavered and changed between “he” and 
“we” (including himself), it is impossible to assume. 
This abnormality is found neither in i. 14-16 nor xix. 35, 
consequently not in xxi. 24. It is also rendered im- 
possible by the fact that the author of this particular 
Gospel is the last person to appeal to his own testimony to 
himself in affirmation of his truthfulness (above, p. 210 f.). 
We conclude, therefore, that others, who know him on the 
basis of their adequate experience, are here testifying to 
the readers of this book that the witness who speaks to 
them in it is trustworthy. But, like the appeal to the 
Lord’s knowledge in confirmation of the truthfulness and 
pious purpose of the author in xix. 35, this testimony 
seems to be only an addition to the main affirmation, 
namely, that the disciple whom Jesus especially loved is 
the disciple who testifies to and wrote what precedes. 

It is unnecessary to prove that what-is said in xxi. 
1—23 is included among the things to which he testifies (arept 
rovrwv) and the things which he wrote (tadra). The only 
question is whether the object of waprupdv and ypdwas is 
to be confined to the contents of the supplement. This is 
altogether improbable. In the first place, while the con- 
cluding sentence of the preceding chapter, xx. 30f., shows 
chap. xxi. is a supplement, there is nothing in the chapter 
itself to indicate that it is an independent account. The 
passage John xxi. 1 is connected with what precedes just as 
are John iii. 22, v. 1, vi. 1,—probably according to the cor- 
rect reading without ’Inoods,—while xxi. 1, 14 refer back to 
xx. 19-29, just as iv. 46, 54 do to ii. 1-11. While chap. 
xxi. is thus added as a supplement, it is really an essential 
part of the whole. If xxi. 24 referred exclusively to xxi. 
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1-23 this would necessarily be expressed, and, since vv. 
1—23 describe one continuous and uninterrupted event, this 
could have been done by the use of wep) tovtov and todro 
(cf. werd rodro, ii, 12, as distinguished from peta raira, ili. 
22). In the second place, if ver. 24 referred only to the 
supplement, every reader who understood it would ask who 
wrote chaps. i.—xx.; and if it was necessary to assure the 
readers that chap. xxi. was written by the beloved dis- 
ciple of Jesus, it was even more important to make clear 
to them who wrote chaps. i—xx. If this was omitted 
because it was self-evident, there must have been some 
hint to this effect in ver. 24, which could have been very 
simply indicated by writing «ai sept TovTov and Kai Todo, 
That disciple is the author also of the supplement, as he is 
known to be the author of the entire book. In the third 
place, reference is made in ver. 25 to a multitude of books 
which would have to be written in order to set forth in 
detail all the notable things in the history of Jesus. 
Here, as in xx. 30, a contrast is implied to the deeds of 
Jesus set forth in the Fourth Gospel, and to this one book 
with which the readers ought to be content. Hence the 
person, who in ver. 24f is speaking in the name of a 
number of persons of kindred mind with himself, has in 
view the entire book, which here reaches its final conclusion. 
John xxi. 24 refers to i. 1—xxi. 23. 

To this conclusion it may be objected that traces of a 
hand other than that of the author of the entire book are 
to be found not simply in ver. 24f., but even from ver. 2 
onwards (above, p. 233). From this, to be sure, it would 
follow that the entire supplement was added by the friends 
of John, who came prominently to the front in ver. 24 f 
But this does not harmonise with the statement of this 
very verse, that John was the author of the supplement 
as well as of the rest of the book; or, if the statement 
concerning the authorship of chap. xxi. was written by 
another hand, there would be the same authority for the 
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authorship of the entire Gospel. The latter conclusion is 
certainly to be rejected ; since from chaps. i—xx. it has 
been shown (§ 65) that the apostle John is here conceived 
of and represented, not as an authority upon whom the 
author depended, but as himself the author of the book, 
and since, from the difference in the way in which John is 
referred to in chap. xxi. and chaps. i.—xx., it has been con- 
cluded that chap. xxi. is not from the same hand as chaps. 
i-xx. Consequently the testimony of xxi. 24 (0 ypdpas 
vadta) agrees literally with the result of the exegetical 
study of these preceding chapters. ‘This is not so, how- 
ever, with regard to xxi. 1-23. At the same time there 
is nothing peculiar about the use of 6 ypdypas madza in 
connection with this supplement. As good a letter writer 
and author as Paul regularly made use of an amanuensis 
to whom he dictated ; accordingly Peter could say that he 
had written a short letter to the Christians of Asia Minor 
just as though he had written it with his own hand, 
although he had not even dictated it, but, after stating 
what he wanted written, had left its entire composition 
to Silvanus (1 Pet. v. 12, vol. ii, 149f.). As regards xxi. 
1-23, this or some similar relation must have existed 
between John, who in xxi. 24 is declared to be the author 
of the supplement, and the men who in ver. 24f. are 
clearly distinguished from him, providing the observations 
which show that this account was written by someone 
else than John, and the testimony of xxi. 24 are both 
allowed due weight. With John’s consent, or even at 
his suggestion, persons who were near him recorded the 
things which he more than once had related to them, and 
which he certainly repeated before he wrote them down. 
If they were conscious of having added nothing of their 
own, and of having omitted nothing contained in John’s 
communications, they could say that John was the author 
of this account; nor is there any apparent reason why 
they should have distinguished sharply between the direct 
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Johannine authorship of chaps. i—xx. and his indirect 
authorship of xxi. 1-23. There would be occasion to 
charge these persons with culpable inaccuracy, which 
could hardly be defended against the suspicion of being 
intended to deceive the readers, only in case the apostle 
had left behind him as his work chaps. i.—xx., and after 
the apostle’s death the author of chap. xxi. had added the 
supplement without his knowledge or consent. But this 
assumption is to be rejected not only because of the 
apparent candour of xxi. 24 and the naive tone of ver. 
25, but mainly because it contradicts the language of 
ver. 24. ; 

The first statement of ver. 24 concerning John is not 
6 ypaipas tadTa, but o paptupdv repli tovrwy; and not only 
the order of the words is significant, but the change in the 
tense. If uaprupeiv here as peuaptvpnxev in xix. 35 referred 
to the testimony which John gave when he wrote his 
book, including the supplement, the only appropriate 
place for it would be after ypayas tadrta. In this case 
also the use of waptupav instead of pwaptupycas or peuap- 
tupnxes would be unnatural, but might be justified on the 
ground that the act of writing belongs entirely in the 
past, while testifying by means of a book which outlives 
its author is continuous, lasting as long as the book is 
read (cf. John v. 46 with v. 39). But if these were what 
the writer meant, paptvpdv would in that case have to 
follow ypdyas, because the continuous testifying is the 
result. of the preceding act of writing. When there is 
also taken into consideration the fact that, according to 
the reading, which is probably correct (6 ypdwas, see n. 2), 
“the writer” and “ the witness” are two ideas independent 
of each other, which it is possible to refer to two different 
persons, there can be no doubt that John’s testifying is 
thought of as independent of his writing. The former 
still continued at the time when xxi. 24 was written ; 
so the author writes the present, 6 uaprupdv : the latter 
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belonged to the past; so he uses the aorist, 0 ypdawas. 
This proves that John was still living when this was 
written. For, in view of the use of the aorist participle, 
it is stylistically impossible that the present should have 
been chosen in order to make vivid oral testimony of the 
past (cf. John i. 15, paprupe? and also xéxpayev), or that the 
present participle should be used without reference to time, 
—as is not infrequently the case in John’s writings (e.g. 
i. 29),—because after the death of John his oral testimony 
quite as much as the composition of the Gospel belonged 
to the past. 

That John was still alive when the supplement was 
added, follows with even greater certainty from xxi. 20-23. 
It is clearly a mistake to seek in these sentences the main, 
still less the exclusive purpose of the supplement. What 
precedes has independent meaning, and even without vv. 
20-23 would not only be worth telling for its own sake, 
but would be also a real addition to the book. Just as in 
xx. 21-23 all the apostles are newly confirmed in the 
calling for which they seemed to be rendered incapable 
by the shattering of their faith (xvi. 32, xx. 9); so in 
xxi. 8-17 in a particular way, Peter who, after the traitor, 
yielded most to the temptations of the hours of Jesus’ 
passion (xiii. 38, xviii. 17-27), is confirmed anew in his 
calling, and indeed on both sides of the apostolic oftice— 
ae, as regards the task of winning men for the kingdom 
of God and of Christ by preaching (vv. 3-11), and as 
regards the office of directing the life of the Church (vv. 
15-17, n. 4). 

But this confirmation of Peter concludes with pro- 
phecies as to his personal fate, and indirectly also as to the 
fate of John, the right understanding of which on the part 
of the readers is manifestly a matter of concern to the 
narrator. In the first of these prophecies it is revealed 
to Peter that in his old age, as contrasted with his youth, 
the impulsive and intrusive character of which was still 
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constantly creating trouble for him (xiii. 6-10, 36-38, 
Xvill. 10-11, 17, 25, 27),—qualities which come to view 
again in this chapter (xxi. 7), although not in a dangerous 
way,—he shall stretch out his hands like a helpless old 
man for support and for someone to lead him, while others 
shall put his clothes upon him, and even compel him to go 
where he does not wish to go. If this had meant that at 
the end of his life he was to be given over to the power 
of his enemies, he could not possibly have understood 
that the added injunction of Jesus to follow Him signified 
only that he was to accompany the Lord a few steps 
further until He disappeared from view, as in the earlier 
resurrection appearances. Peter prepares to obey at once 
the command literally ; but he could not do this without 
endeavouring to discover in this, as in the other commands 
and transactions of that day, a deeper symbolic and pro- 
phetic meaning. When Peter connected this command 
with the prophecy of ver. 18, and recalled the conversation 
of xiii. 36-38, he must have understood it to mean—if 
not at once, certainly as soon as he thought the matter 
over—that after a long life he was to follow the Lord 
into the other world by a violent death (n. 4). We have 
already seen (vol. ii. 211 ff.) that Peter did actually under- 
stand these words and xiii. 36 in this way (2 Pet. i. 14). 
These words of Jesus could not be taken to mean more, 
either by Peter or by anyone else who heard them. But 
in ver. 19a the narrator gives the first saying—which is 
clearly a prophecy (ver. 18)—an interpretation which no 
amount of reflection upon the language of the passage 
could of itself produce. According to this interpretation, 
Jesus indicated in this prophecy by what death, ze. by 
what kind of a death, Peter should glorify God. Since 
the language of the prophecy does not even suggest a 
violent death, much less a particular kind of death, such 
as beheading, strangling, or crucifixion, the interpretation 
given by the writer of the supplement must have origin- 
VOL, III. 16 
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ated after Peter’s death, being suggested by the death 
itself. All doubt in this point is removed when ver. 19a ~ 
is compared with xii. 33 (cf. xviii. 32), which is in all 
respects parallel, and when there are recalled the express 
remarks of the evangelist in two instances, which are at 
least similar to the effect that it was not until after their 
fulfilment that the disciples understood the meaning of 
prophetic utterances and symbolic actions of Jesus (ii. 22, 
SiG ¢ cf: vi. 61 £5 vii B89 pau 7p LO xivi 20 se2Ge 
xvi. 4, 12 f., xviii. 9, xx. 8f.). After Peter was crucified 
in Rome in the year 64 (vol. ii. 165 ff.), Jesus’ words to 
Peter, which made such a profound impression upon Peter’s 
own mind (2 Pet. i. 14), but which heretofore had remained 
somewhat mysterious, were called to mind. Now, in the 
light of what had taken place, it was no longer possible 
to think that in John xiii. 36, xxi. 196, Jesus had meant 
to express only the unimportant truth that Peter would 
sometime die and leave the world, like all men and like 
Jesus Himself. Since Peter died a martyr’s death, it was 
natural in the command to follow Him to find the suggestion 
to Peter that he like Jesus was to die for the sake of God 
and the truth, z.e. that he was to suffer a martyr’s death. 
Since, moreover, Peter like Jesus was crucified, it was felt 
necessary to take the prophetic description of Peter’s de- 
clining years in xxi. 18—especially the stretching out of 
his hands and arms—as a prophetic forecast of this par- 
ticular manner of death (n. 4). 

After the death of Peter, it seemed to the Church as if 
all Jesus’ various prophecies about Peter’s work as a fisher 
of men and as the shepherd of the flock, about the patience 
he would have to learn, about his martyrdom and the 
particular manner in which he was to die, had been ful- 
filled. ‘Thereafter it was almost inevitable that all who 
were familiar with the story related in xxi. 15-22 should 
endeavour to interpret the saying of Jesus with reference 
to John as it had been interpreted with reference to Peter, 
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When Jesus replied to Peter, who wanted to apply to 
John the same command that he had received, “If I will 
that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?” and when 
the command to Peter was repeated with strong emphasis 
upon the contrast between him and John, “Follow thou 
me,” it seemed as if this could only mean that John was 
not to follow Jesus in the sense in which the word of Jesus 
had found fulfilment in Peter's case—in other words, he 
was not to die a martyr’s death. It seemed at least 
possible that John should not die at all, but live until the 
Lord’s return, an event which makes death impossible for 
those of His followers who witness it. Words of Jesus like 
Matt. xvi. 28, Mark ix. 1, Luke ix. 27 gave this interpreta- 
tion a certain justification. Especially if John survived 
Peter and the other apostles a considerable number of years, 
it was very natural to regard the long life of this apostle 
as proof that he was destined to live until the parousia. 
This view actually became current and assumed the form 
of a definite judgment, “This disciple shall not die” 
(ver. 23). But this judgment is decisively opposed by 
the narrator, and inasmuch as this is the last thing which 
he says about this event,—indeed, the last word before the 
conclusion in ver. 24 f. which relates to the entire book,— 
it is clear that the story in vv. 20-22 was told primarily 
to correct the false interpretation of it which had become 
current. 

If this be so, it follows also that chap. xxi. was written 
while John was still living, a conclusion which has often 
been misunderstood and even rejected. If John died and 
was buried in Ephesus, this was a conclusive and final 
refutation of the idea that, according to a prophecy of 
Jesus, he was not to die, but to live until the parousia. 
If, notwithstanding John’s death and burial, the super- 
stition grew up that his death was only apparent, that he 
had secretly fled, as Nero was said to have done, and 
would appear again when the Lord came, all that the 
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author says—his account of the event which gave rise to 
the superstition, the reminder that Jesus did not say in so 
many words that John was not to die, and the repetition 
of the hypothetical statement of Jesus—would be an 
entirely inadequate refutation of the belief. The only 
effective argument against such a superstition would be 
an appeal to those who witnessed John’s death, and above 
all a reference to the grave which was outside the city 
gate. If, however, at the time when the supplement was 
written the superstition had grown to the point where it 
was claimed that John, who had seemed to die and was 
really buried, was still living in his grave, or that the 
grave had been opened by a miracle and that John had 
escaped, against such p00. ypaddes, vv. 20-21 would be 
merely childish prattle. When ridicule and reproof failed, 
the only effective answer to such foolishness was spade and 
shovel. But there is no need for these hypothetical con- 
siderations, since it is certain that, from the time of John’s 
death about 100 until the time of Polycrates in 190 and 
long afterwards, no one in Ephesus questioned the fact 
that John had really died and was resting in his grave like 
other men (above, p. 193 f.). 

It has been maintained that vv. 20-23 were not in- 
tended to refute the story about John’s immortality, but 
the claim made after John’s death to the effect that Jesus 
had been mistaken in His prophecy. But who would 
have ventured to make such a claim? The fact that 
Jesus connected His prophecy about His return almost 
inseparably with His prophecy about the destruction of 
Jerusalem (Matt. xxiii. 36—-xxiv. 35), and the fact that 
decade after decade passed after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem without the Lord’s return, furnished the strongest 
possible temptation for claims of this sort. But there is 
not the slightest evidence that between the years 70 and 
170 the Church lost its faith in the parousia, much legs 
its confidence in the truthfulness and infallibility of Jesus. 
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There was a disposition manifested before the year 70, 
even in the reproduction of Jesus’ prophecies, to interpret 
elastically the chronological statements that seemed to 
relate to the parousia (vol. ii. 500f.; cf. above, p. 158 f.); 
and in the decades after the year 70, men waited entirely 
confident of the truthfulness of Jesus, and certain that 
His promise of His return would be fulfilled. To be 
sure, before the year 70, as well as afterwards, there 
were, of course, weak souls whose faith in the promise, 
like their faith in everything else, wavered, requiring to 
be strengthened by argument and exhortation (Jas. v. 
7-11; 2 Tim. ii. 11-13; Heb. ii. 6-iv. 11, x. 35—xii. 29); 
there were also mockers who despised all the prophecies of 
Jesus (2 Pet. ii. 3-13). But in the present instance it is 
not a case of frivolous mockery, or of a general weakness 
of faith, but of a wrong interpretation of a single saying 
of Jesus’ which was current among the brethren,—among 
believers who were members of the Church,—and a wrong 
expectation regarding John based upon this interpretation, 
both of which errors could persist only until John’s death. 
To attempt their refutation after this event would have 
been foolish. But it would have been even more foolish 
to reply to an unfavourable judgment concerning Jesus 
and His prophecy, without so much as intimating that © 
there were such impious opinions in the Church, and that 
they had arisen because of the contradiction between 
Jesus’ prophecy and John’s death. But the most foolish 
thing of all would have been the refutation of such opinions 
by the means which the author uses. A man of any in- 
telligence at all would have attempted the refutation of 
an unfavourable opinion regarding Jesus, which was based 
upon an alleged contradiction between a saying of His 
and the later course of events, only in one of three ways. 
It would have been necessary for him either to deny out- 
right that Jesus had said what was attributed to Him 
and was declared to be a false prophecy; or, if Jesus 
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really did speak the word which was interpreted as an 
unfulfilled prophecy, to prove that this interpretation was 
false, which could have been accomplished only by giving 
another definite interpretation of Jesus’ words ; or, if this 
was impossible, he would have to show that this undeniable 
and perfectly clear prophecy was fulfilled by facts which 
his opponents had not properly appreciated (n. 5). The 
author does none of these things. He does not deny that 
Jesus spoke the word the meaning or fulfilment of which 
was in question; he mentions no fact which could be con- 
sidered its fulfilment; he does not oppose a wrong inter- 
pretation of the word of Jesus in question by another 
which could satisfy the reader. The only objection which 
he makes to the widely current interpretation of the saying 
is, that it does not correspond to the language used. It 
varies in two ways: (1) It takes for granted that “to 
tarry until the Lord comes” is equivalent to “not to 
die” ; (2) it overlooks the hypothetical character of the 
saying and makes out of it an unconditioned affirmation. 
But this reply, which would have been so foolish if 
John had been dead for ten or thirty years, is natural and 
to the point if it was written in the interval between the 
death of Peter and that of John. Just as the crucifixion 
of Peter made possible a clear and certain interpretation 
of the two sayings of Jesus about him (vv. 18, 19),—as 
was true also in the case of other significant or enigmatical 
words and deeds of Jesus (il. 19, 22, xii. 14—xvi. 32 f.),— 
so the author of chap. xxi. and John who stood behind 
him desired that a final judgment about the saying of 
Jesus referring to John be withheld until the Lord had 
made good His word by deeds. Different possibilities 
were conceivable. What Jesus had promised in a purely 
hypothetical sense could actually happen in exact keeping 
with its language, 2.e. the Lord might return before John’s 
death. It was also possible that John might die before 
the parousia. In the latter case, the Church found it 
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necessary either to be satisfied with the belief that Jesus 
had spoken of a possibility which was not expected to be 
realised, simply in order to rebuke Peter, and to safeguard 
the freedom of His action, or to take the saying about 
Jesus’ coming in an elastic sense, interpreting it in the 
light of events, as they had already learned to do in the 
case of Matt. xvi. 28. In this particular instance they 
would have to refer it to a single event of the last time 
connected with the parousia, namely, to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which would make Jesus’ prophecy mean that 
Peter would die before the year 70, John not until after 
this date. 

We reach accordingly the following conclusions as the 
result of a purely exegetical study of chap. xxi, par- 
ticularly of vv. 18-23 and ver. 24: (1) The supplement, 
chap. xxi., was written subsequent to the death of Peter, 
but while John was still living ; (2) it was not written by 
John with his own hand, but by persons closely associated 
with him who composed this account with John’s consent, 
probably at his suggestion and upon the basis of his oral 
statements. It was added as a supplement to the com- 
pleted Gospel, and from that time onwards remained an 
inseparable part of it. (3) These same persons testify 
that John is the author of the entire book, making their 
testimony cover also the supplement, without expressly 
saying that John’s authorship of chap. xxi. was indirect, 
as is affirmed in (2), but without in the least concealing 
this view. Proposition (3) agrees with the testimony of 
chaps. i.—xx. concerning itself (§ 65) and the unanimous 
tradition (§ 64); but in view of objections to this threefold 
witness to the Johannine authorship of the Gospel, the 
trustworthiness of the statement remains to be tested 
(§ 69). Proposition (2) is not confirmed by a certain 
tradition which is independent of the text of the supple- 
ment. The stories of the teachers of Clement of Alex- 
andria and the stories of the Muratorian Canon, as well as 
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the manner in which later writers tell of the amanuensis 
of whom John made use in the composition of his Gospel 
(above, pp. 178 f., 196f., nn. 4-6), may be echoes of the 
fact that the friends of John had a part in the completion 
and the publication of the Fourth Gospel. But proposition 
(2) does not require the confirmation of external tradition, 
since it is proved absolutely by xxi. 24 and confirmed by 
observations on xxi. 1-23 (above, p. 233 f.). The fact that 
there is no clearer evidence in the tradition for proposition 
(2) is satisfactorily explained by the circumstance that 
the supplement itself, in the same sentence in which it is 
clearly indicated that it was written by friends of John, 
speaks of John as the real author of the supplement as 
well as of the Gospel. It is also explained by the fact 
that proposition (1) was firmly held by the tradition. 
Ireneeus calls John not only the author, but also the pub- 
lisher of his Gospel (n. 6); and Papias testifies even more 
emphatically, and with unmistakable reference to chap. 
xxi, that the Gospel was published and given to the 
Church by John while he was still living (n. 2). Then 
there is the added fact that everywhere and always the 
Gospel was transmitted and circulated with chap. xxi. 
attached, which would be inconceivable if chap. xxi. was 
added to it after the author of chaps. i—xx. had published 
this book which he had written for the Church, and sub- 
sequent to his death. If this were the case, we should 
expect the same or similar phenomena in the tradition 
of the text that we find in the case of Mark xvi. 9-20. 
Finally, as has been shown, xxi. 18-23 is meaningless the 
moment it is assumed that this account was written after 
the death of the disciple whom Jesus particularly loved. 
In view of all these considerations, it may be said to be 
established beyond the possibility of critical doubt that 
chap. xxi., as well as the entire Gospel, was written and 
put into circulation before the death of Jesus’ long-lived 
disciple, John of Ephesus, 7.e. before the year 100. 
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1. (P. 233.) Eberhardt, Hv. Jo. cap. 21, 1897, gives on 8. 7-19 a review 
of the criticisms which have been made of this chapter, and in the inter- 
vening comment a varied assortment of remarks in regard to its language 
as compared with that of chaps. i-xx. Much more thorough is the work 
of Horn, Abfassungszeit, Geschichtlichkeit wnd Zweck von Ev. Jo. ¢. 21, 1904. 
Words and phrases which are found elsewhere only or almost only in John 
are (A=chaps. i.-xx., B=chap. xxi.) : pavepovy éavtév, pavepoto ba, B i. 14 (3 
times, A 6 times ; elsewhere only in Mark iv. 22, and then without reference to 
Jesus, and twice in the ungenuine supplement, Mark xvi. 12, 14) ; 7 @dAacca 
) TeBepids, B 1 (similarly only in A vi. 1); x rdv pabynrdy adrod dodo, B 2 (just 
so A in i. 35; cf.ix. 16, xii. 42); dydpior, BY, 10, 13 (again only in A vi. 9, 11; 
for this in the parallels we have é¢y6vs); the asyndeton Aéyet avrois, aire 
with and without an expressed subject, B 3 (twice), 6, 10, 12, 15, 16 (3 times), 
17 (twice), 22 (very frequently in John alone, sometimes in Matt. See 
vol. ii, 591, note 7); also Aéyer ody, B 5, 7 (A vii. 6, xii. 4); further, in 
general a more abundant use of ody (B, 8 or 9 times in the whole of Mark, 
certainly not more than 7 times ; on the other hand, in A oftener than in Matt., 
Mark, Luke, and Acts together). dyjy, dunv, B 18 (elsewhere only A) ; inter- 
change between dyarav and qudeiv, B 15-17 (cf, A xix. 26 with xx. 2). Com- 
pare the entire sentence B 19 with A xii. 33; further, rodro 7#5y rpirov, B 14, 
and mdduv Sedrepov, B 16, with A iv. 54; os dd mnxov Siaxooiov, B 8, with A xi. 
18; also B 4b with xx. 14. Also in Bas in A, Jesus is designated regularly 
by His personal name (13 or 14 times), and within the narrative, merely in 
view of a former remark of the disciples and from their standpoint, by 
6 xipwos (xxi. 12; ef. ver.7). The latter occurs in A only in iv. 1 (?), vi. 23, xi. 
2, and in xx. 18, 20, just as in xxi. 12. Cf., on the other hand, Mark xvi. 19 
and vol. ii. 476. Further, “Simon Peter” is given in B 5 times, in A 12 
times ; as “ Son of John” only in B 15-17 and A i. 43; Thomas called Didy- 
mus B 2, otherwise only A xi. 16, xx. 24, Only in B 2 and A i. 46ff. is 
Nathanael mentioned ; but here for the first time—that which helps us to 
understand the connection of ii. 1 with i. 46 ff.—his origin from Cana is stated, 
and in a form which, both because of the superfluous addition ris TaduAaias 
(cf. ii. 1, iv. 46) and in view of the dé (i. 45, 46, xi. 1, xii. 21, xix. 38, other- 
wise only in Matt. xxvii. 57; Mark xv. 43; Luke xxiii. 51), is genuinely 
Johannine. The zardia used once in address in B 5 (ef. 1 John ii. 14, 18) with 
the once used rexvia, A xiii. 33, is of no consequence ; but the dpviov, B 15 (Rev. 
99 times instead of duvds, A i. 29), and mpoBarvov, B 16, 17, instead of rpdéBarov 
(A x. 1-28), are full of significance. The interchange between lamb and sheep, 
however, is plainly only an interchange, just as that between ayamay and 
¢urciv, and the diminutive forms have reference to the need of protection and 
care of the flock which is given into the charge of the shepherd. For the use 
of of ddedgol, B 23,—instead of which of paéyrai (thus Ss) would have been 
misleading, since the latter would have been understood of the apostles while 
the former designates the members of the Church,—there would have been 
absolutely no opportunity in A, except perhaps in the prologue, where there 
was, however, no urgent need of it, Naturally xx. 17 is no parallel. 1 John 
iii. 14, 16; 3 John 3, 5, 10, however, offer good comparison. The mpoias 
yuvopévns OF yevopévns, xxi. 4 (cf. Matt. xxvii. 1), would have been out of place 
in xviii. 28, xx. 1, because the previous context does not inform us that some- 
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thing had happened in the night before. But from the point of view of style, 
dia éyévero, Vi. 16, is quite similar. 

2. (Pp. 234, 239.) To the testimony of all the Greek MSS. and of all the old 
versions (also Ss, though Sc. is defective), is to be added the above mentioned 
statement of Papias, pp. 178, 196, n. 4, which is intelligible only if the Fourth 
Gospel was already supplied with the supplement, which through ver. 24 
could make it appear as if not John himself, but others after his death, had 
published the Gospel. It is also noteworthy that Tatian in the Dzatessaron 
has worked up the substantial contents of chap. xxi. (Forsch. i. 218), and that, 
following the combined testimony of the Arabic and of the Latin Dzatessaron, 
he concluded his work with John xxi. 25 as he began it with Johni. 1 (GK, 
ii. 554). What is said above on p. 234 of the whole chapter holds also of 
ver. 25, which Tischendorf has excluded from the text. The former opinion 
that this verse is wanting in Codex 63 at Dublin, which formerly belonged to 
Usher, has been refuted by Scrivener, more thoroughly by Gwynn (Herma- 
thena, vol. viii. No. 19, 1893, pp. 1-7). The latter has shown in the same 
article, pp. 7-17, on what a weak foundation Tischendorf’s opinion rests, that 
ver. 25 and the signature of the book in 8 were not written by the first hand, 
but by the hand of the contemporary corrector. In fact, Tregelles, who 
had seen the Dublin codex, opposed Tischendorf’s view, while the spelling 
kara “Iwdvynv instead of Iwdyny, which is peculiar to the corrector (= ), is 
decisive. There is, therefore, no manuscript evidence against ver. 25. A 
scholiast also, who explains it as a marginal note which had gradually worked 
into the text (in Wettstein N.T. 1. 964, and Matthaei, Hv. Jo. p. 354. Accord- 
ing to the Cod. Vatic. Regin. 9, fol. 1970, in Mai, N. patr. bibl. vii. 1. 407, this 
was Theodore of Mops.), bears witness that ver. 25 is found in all MSS. But 
if the case were otherwise, every critic would have to hold that the simple 
hyperbole of the expression had induced pedantic writers toexpurgateit. As 
Tatian in the Dzatessaron, so also the probably still somewhat older Acts of 
Peter have taken ver. 25 into account ; for if the a eywpjoapyer éypdaper to 
which Peter there gives expression (ed. Lipsius, p. 67, 2: preserved in the 
Greek by Isidorus of Pelusium ; cf. GK, ii. 848 A. 2, 849 A. 2, 851) both in 
the name of the other apostles and especially of the sons of Zebedee, is based 
primarily upon 1 John i. 1-4, still the expression é¢ywpyoapyev which is not 
found in the Epistle passage, and which in the Acts of Peter is at once taken 
up again in xwpyriKas (capaciter), proves that there is reference at the same 
time to John xxi. 25. Origen (in Jo. tom. xiii. 5f., xix. 10, xx. 34; cf. Eus. 
H. E. vi. 25) and Isidorus, who through Jewish polemic against John xxi. 25 
had his attention called to the passage of the Acts of Peter, and also Bengel, all 
understood yapjoa to concern the intellectual comprehension. Leucius both in 
the Acts of John and the Acts of Peter had already given a similar interpretation, 
only that at the same time he connects it with the uncertainty and incom- 
pleteness of the sense perception of Jesus’ being which was conditioned by the 
mutability of His bodily appearance. That Theodore of Mops. pronounced 
ver. 24, or ver. 25, or the entire chapter as spurious, is pure myth. Where 
Mill (N.T. 1707, Proleg. p. xxix) obtained his note in regard to Theodore 
which Eberhart, S. 8, so remarkably misinterpreted, the present writer has no 
knowledge. According to the Syrian Ischodad, circa 850 (cod. Sachau, 311 fol. 
163 ; cf. Goussen, Stwd. theol, i. p. 111), Theodore would have eliminated John 
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v. 4and xxi. 25 from the text. Barhebreeus (in Ev. Jo., ed. Schwartz, p. 24) 
repeats this statement, but refers this opinion to people generally (g¢aciv 
ruves) instead of to Theodore. According to the Syriac translation of Theodore’s 
commentary on John, with whose conclusion Prof. L. Abel acquainted the 
present writer by a copy of the Cod. Sachau, 217 fol. 280%, at Berlin, Theodore 
adds to the text of xxi. 24 and 25 given in full by him nothing further 
than this: “These are sentences (xpinb) which are not from John, but 
(belong) to someone else. And here we conclude the seventh book, with 
which this writing (that of the commentary on John) ended and was com- 
pleted.” It follows from this that Theodore did not at all dispute the 
Johannine authorship of xxi. 1-23, but merely, as a good exegete, had con- 
cluded from the plural ofSapev that ver. 24 and with it ver. 25 were not 
written by the hand of John himself, but by that of some unknown person. 
In the Cod. Syr. 308 at Paris, upon which the printed edition is dependent 
(Theodorus Mops., Comment. in Hv. Jo. versio syr.,ed. Chabot, Paris 1897), the 
concluding sentence (p. 412) runs literally as follows: “ But these sentences 
from Zorw 8¢ xai onwards, and up to this point, the Commentator says, are not 
by John, but by another, whoever that may be.” The writer of this MS, 
forgets his rdle when he speaks of Theodore, who by the Syrians bears the 
honorary title of “the commentator ” as of another person, probably in order 
to entirely remove from himself the responsibility of this critical remark. 
At the same time, however, he confines the criticism expressly to ver. 25 ; 
while Theodore, according to the original text of the Berlin MS., wished to 
have it referred to vv. 24 and 25. The texts for vv. 24-25, which have come 
down to us, show no greater fluctuations than other undoubtedly original pas- 
sages. A xai before paprupav (B, Orig. in Jo. xxxii. 18, ed. Preuschen, p. 461. 9, 
and Cyril) might be genuine, and it might be correlative with the following 
cal, which Origen, however, discards. Only in that case we could not read 6 
before the second xai (3 Cyril, etc.) or after it (BD). Probably, however, B, 
which has in part Origen and in part D and good Latin witnesses on its side, 
has the original wording: 6 kai paprupov 7. T. kal 6 ypdipas radra. From 8s 
(“who bore witness of this and wrote this”) we cannot infer a reading 
pvotupjoas. Just as little critical value has the free translation of Ss in ver. 
Boies and many other [things] Jesus did, which, if they were written down 
one by one, the world would not be enough [have been big enough] for 
them”). It gives evidence of the tendency to displace the real and tangible 
conception, which has been vouched for by ra ypapépeva BiBria by the inter- 
pretation which has been shown to be very early. The only doubt can be 
whether we are to read the hard dca, but which just on that account demands 
especial notice, instead of & before émoincev, and whether xopnoev or 
xopijoa: is the correct reading. 

3. (P. 235.) Inasmuch as of those who in xxi. 24 testify to the writing 
of the book by the disciple whom Jesus loved, and who witness to his truth- 
fulness, only one actually penned the statement, the change from oidapev to 
the singular ofa: cannot appear strange, especially since the latter expression, 
like ofSa, ovk of8” Srras, opinor, and other similar ones, had come to be almost an 
interjection. The whole circle of those in whose name the writer of these lines 
speaks, guarantees the testimony of ver. 24 ; but to make all of them responsible 
for the very subjective judgment contained in ver. 25 would be unnatural. 
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4. (Pp. 240,241.) The symbolical meaning of the draught of fishes, which 
at the same time was full of a promise of blessing, could not have remained 
secret to such readers as knew the traditions in Matt. iv. 19, xiii. 47; Mark 
i. 17; Luke v. 10, and, least of all to Peter, if in this passage as in the others 
actual words and deeds of Jesus have been reported. The disciple John, who 
had been an eye-witness of Peter’s former draught of fishes, recognised the 
Lord by this one (ver. 7). On the other hand, the number 153 (ver. 11) as 
well as the number 200 (ver. 8) and the numbers in i. 39, ii. 6, 20, iv. 6, 18, 
v. 2, vi. 7, 9, 19, xi. 18, xii. 5 elude every reasonable allegorical or cabalistic 
signification, in spite of the frequent attempts which have been made in this 
direction, e.g., by Theophilus, Latin version, Forsch. ii. 84—=Augustine, Tract. 
exxii. in Jo.; by Ammonius (Cramer’s Catena, ii. 408); Severnus Antioch. 
(Cat. in Jo., ed. Corderius, p. 488); Jerome, ad Ezk. xlvii. 12 (Vall. v. 595), 
with appeal to the ddceurixa of the poet Oppianus : CLIT. esse genera pisciwm, 
which Hilgenfeld, Hini. 717, further applies to the men who are to be won 
from the heathen peoples, as if John had said anything about the different 
kinds of fishes, or could have represented Peter as primarily the apostle to 
the heathen. Volkmar, Mose Prophetie, S. 62, found that the name Simon 
Bar Jona Kepha, written in Hebrew (x53, however, instead of x»’2) and 
resolved into its value in figures, yields 153. The only unfortunate thing is 
that the author of John xxi. 15-17 as well as of i. 42 does not call the father 
of Peter Jona, but Jochanan. The symbolic meaning of the draught of fishes 
in Matt. iv. 19; Mark i. 17 is connected with Peter and Andrew, in Luke 
v. 10 with Peter alone. In xxi.6 the command falls upon the seven disciples 
of ver. 2 (cf., however, also Luke v. 4, yaddoare, with émavdyaye, and v. 5, 
xa\dow), but Peter occupies the entire foreground in xxi. 3, 7, 11, so that 
the predictive meaning of the incident concerns him primarily. Moreover, 
according to Matt. xvi. 17-19 (of which the reader of the Fourth Gospel is 
reminded by i. 42); Luke xxii. 32; John x. 9 (where men are introduced, 
who through the interposition of Jesus receive the office of shepherd in the 
Church), the allegorical meaning of the three times repeated injunction of 
vv. 15-17 could not be any more doubtful for Peter than for us. More in 
agreement with the command in ver. 6 than with that in vv. 15-17 is that 
in ver. 19, so far as it refers to a definite outward act, which immediately is 
to and actually does ensue. But the deeper predictive meaning is excluded 
thereby as little here as in ver. 6. As surely as Peter must have been re- 
minded by the thrice asked question vv. 15-17 of his thrice uttered denial 
(xiii. 38, xviii. 17, 25, 27), so certainly must the dxodovder por have called to 
his mind the conversation of xiii, 36f.—especially after the prophecy in 
ver. 18 had pointed out to him his future life up to old age. Furthermore, 
the reader, to whom the narrator in ver. 19a had explained this prophecy as 
relating to the death of Peter, could have understood the dxodovde por, with- 
out detracting from its most probable and proper meaning, as referring to 
nothing else than to Peter’s following into death and the invisible world. 
It is evident from ver. 20f., however, that Peter himself at once grasped this 
meaning more or less clearly. Whether in connection with it a recollection 
of the prophecy in Matt. xx. 23, Mark x. 39 assisted him, cannot with cer- 
tainty be determined. Only when in his following of Jesus, which was the 
point in question here, he recognised a symbolic expression of that following 
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of which Jesus in xiii. 36f. had spoken, namely, an accompanying and fol- 
lowing of Him into the other world, through which for him the time of the 
painful separation from Jesus was shortened, only then could he perceive in 
this a privilege and an honour, a share in which he could wish to have given 
also to his fellow-disciple John who stood so close to Jesus. For no proof is 
needed that this is the meaning of Peter’s question as to John in ver. 21, 
and that Peter in the following of Jesus, which he had before desired, but 
which was now proffered him, and at the same time foretold of him, saw no 
punishment, that in his jealousy for his rival he wished him to share. Ina 
Gospel which contains words such as xii. 26, xili, 36-xiv. 6, xvi. 16-22, and 
in a period of the history of Christianity in which words such as Phil. i. 
20-23; Rev. xiv. 13; Ign. Rom. ii—vii., were written, the latter meaning 
would have been a blasphemy and an absurdity beyond all comprehension. 
The second draught of fishes, as the first, had led Peter to the most humble 
self-abasement (cf. Luke v. 8); and whatever remnants of a false ambition 
might have been present in him, must have been entirely stifled, at least for 
the moment, by this conversation of vv. 15-17, which put him again in his 
place as leader, and yet at the same time painfully reminded him of his 
weakness (ver. 15, méov rovrwy ; ver. 17, édur76n), and also by the prophecy 
of ver. 18, which was not lacking in censure. The interpretation of ver. 18 
in the light of ver. 19a is similar, not only in form but also in substance, to 
xii. 33. As that word concerning the lifting up from the earth (xii. 32) by 
its context expresses first of all the thought of the removal from the earth 
to heaven (xii. 23, 34-36, iii. 14, vi. 62, vill. 21-28), and was only recognised 
after the crucifixion of Jesus as a predictive indication of this definite kind 
of death in which the one about to die is raised from the earth (xii. 33, 
Xviiii. 32), so xxi. 18 gave Peter, and, as long as Peter lived, the reader no 
definite information concerning the apostle’s death, while it was only through 
combination of ideas that Peter himself came to base upon this statement, 
among other things, the expectation of a violent death (vol. ii. 211 f.). Inas- 
much as he remained active in the service of the truth until his old age, he, 
as Paul in Phil. i. 20, ii. 17, 2 Tim. iv. 6, must have connected with this the 
hope that his violent death would be a martyrdom, and so redound to the 
glory of God. But John xxi. 19 goes beyond that ; for roig davarp here, 
as in xii. 33, xviii. 32, points to a definite kind of death, in fact, here as there 
to the same kind of death—the crucifixion ; for even if we did not possess 
historical information concerning the crucifixion of Peter, we would not be 
able to think of anything but the crucifixion, if any hint of a definite kind 
of death is given in ver. 18. The point of comparison lies in the stretching 
out of the hands, the extending of the arms; cf. Epict. Diss. iii. 26. 21 (in 
the address to the man who feared to become poor) : déSorxas py ov oXAs .- - 
Drov rov tirodnaovra, addov Tov évdvcovta, dAdous rods tpipovras, dddous 
rovs axodvOnoovtas, iv” ev TO Badavei@ éxdvodpevos kal éxtrelvas ceavTov 
bs of éoravpopévoe TpiBn ZyOev cai évOev; with reference to Artemi- 
doras, Interpretation of Dreams (Ovecpoxpirtxa), 1. 76, see Horn, S. 93. 

5. (P. 246.) It is instructive to note the comparison of the martyrdom 
of the sons of Zebedee,—a prophecy not given even in hypothetical form 
(Mark x. 38 f.; Matt. xx. 22 f.),—and the attempt to bring it into agreement 
with the biography of John (cf. above, p. 205, and Acta Jo. 199. 20-200. 5, 
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201. 4, 207. 2, 237.27; Act. Ap. Apocr.,ed. Lipsius et Bonnet, ii. part i. 
156. 13 ff.) ; and above, p. 195 f. 

6. (P. 248.) Iren. iii. 1. 1; see the text, vol. ii. 398, n. 7. If the expres- 
sion used of John (kal airis eEédwxe To evayyéAwov)—as distinguished from 
that previously said of Luke, and more plainly than the expressions used of 
Matt. and Mark—itself asserts not only the writing, but the formal publica- 
tion of the Gospel by John, so does the context completely prove that 
Irenzus had no thought of a merely indirect Johannine origin of the Gospel. 
According to Irenzeus, the fourfold Gospel originated with apostles—the second 
and third with Peter and Paul through the agency of Mark and Luke, the first 
and fourth direct with Matthew and John. Moreover, the legend which tells 
of certain assistance of others in the writing of the Fourth Gospel, neverthe- 
less emphasises the fact that John himself wrote the whole book (Can. Murat. 
line 13ff., “‘Revelatum Andres ex apostolis, ut recognoscentibus cunctis 
Joannes suo nomine cuncta describeret ”). 


§ 67. THE RELATION OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL TO 
THE EARLIER GOSPELS. 


The view that the Fourth Gospel was written for a 
Christian church, or for a group of such churches, which 
cannot be said in any way of Matthew and Luke, and only 
with limitations of Mark, is corroborated by the observa- 
tion forced upon us as soon as we read the Gospel, that 
John takes for granted a considerable degree of acquaint- 
ance with the gospel history on the part of his readers. 
The question arises whether this knowledge was derived 
from the unwritten Gospel which they heard from their 
missionaries (§ 48), or from books in circulation among 
them. The tradition makes John write his Gospel in his 
old age, and later than Matthew, Mark, and Luke (above, 
p. 178 f.), and for this very reason favours the latter sup- 
position. We have also the account of the teachers of 


Clement of Alexandria, that John wrote with the three: 


older Gospels consciously in view and with the purpose of 
supplementing the same on the theological side (above, p. 
197, n. 5). Moreover, it has been shown that Mark’s 
Gospel was the subject of earnest discussion among the 
friends of John at Ephesus (vol. ii. 438 ff.), and that in 
the same region the Aramaic Gospel of Matthew was 
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interpreted orally in the church services for a long time, 
until the translating of the Gospel into Greek rendered 
this unnecessary (vol. ii. 510 ff.). There is no certain 
starting-point in the tradition for the determination of the 
chronological relation between these facts and the com- 
position of the Fourth Gospel. It is possible, however, 
that our Gospel of Mark was much read in Ephesus, that 
the Aramaic Gospel of Matthew was interpreted orally 
there, and that even the Greek translation of it had been 
- made prior to the time when John wrote. In fact, Luke’s 
work may have been known in Ephesus at this time 
(above, p. 159). Since, moreover, the preceding investi- 
gation has not confirmed any of the conjectures concern- 
ing lost documents which Matthew and Mark made the 
basis of their works, and since, with the exception of 
Mark, there is no trace of the wider circulation of the 
older attempts to produce a gospel history with which 
Luke became acquainted in the course of his investiga- 
tions, we infer that our Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke are the writings from which John’s readers may have 
derived the knowledge of the gospel history which he 
takes for granted they possessed (n. 1). 

No one of the Gospels shows from the outset so clearly 
as does the Fourth Gospel the lack of any attempt to 
furnish readers who may not be as yet familiar with the 
subject a history which could be understood out of its own 
material. Without any introductory words acquainting 
the readers with the person and work of John the Baptist 
(n. 2), the Gospel begins (i. 19), in striking contrast to the 
other Gospels, with an account of an official embassy from 
the Jews of Jerusalem, which presupposes that John had 
been carrying on an important work for a considerable 
time ; as a matter of fact, we learn incidentally (i. 25, 26) 
that he had been engaged in baptizing with water. 

Whence John obtained that knowledge of the person 
of the Messiah—who had already made His public appear- 
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ance—which he shows in reply to a question put to him 
at the time by the Pharisees (n. 2), the reader first learns 
from the following narrative, in which John applies to 
Jesus as He was approaching him, a testimony spoken 
earlier concerning Him, while still absent, and explains 
(i. 29-34) from a definite experience his knowledge of the 
high dignity of Jesus, which had already been attested 
by the earlier testimony and at the time it was given. 
Even if there were no thoroughly characteristic words 
recalling the account of the baptism in Matt. i. 13 ff; 
Mark i. 9 ff.; Luke iii, 21 f., every reader would under- 
stand from the way in which John twice recalls the fact, 
that his mission was to baptize with water (vv. 31, 33),— 
which otherwise would be without point in this connection, 
—that John as he concluded the act of Jesus’ baptism 
had seen the sign which God had revealed to him as the 
sion of Him who should baptize with the Spirit, namely, 
the visible descent of the Spirit from Heaven, in the form 
of a dove which rested upon Jesus. From these statements 
of John we conclude that his baptism of Jesus preceded 
not only the scene recorded in vv. 29-34, but also the 
testimony in ver. 26 f., and the still earlier testimony to 
be distinguished from that of ver. 26, to which the Baptist 
refers in ver. 30. After His baptism, which took place 
some time prior to the events recorded ini. 19 ff., Jesus 
came again to Bethany where John was baptizing, before 
His return to Galilee (i. 43), which continued to be His 
home (i. 45) notwithstanding His presence in Judea. 
Anyone familiar with Matt. iv. 18-17; Mark i. 9-11, 
or Luke iii. 21-22, iv. 1-14, recognizes at once that this 
interval between Jesus’ baptism and His return to the 
Jordan was the forty days of His temptation. Without 
acquaintance not only with the general outlines, but also 
with numerous details of the synoptic accounts of the 
work of the Baptist and of the baptism of Jesus, the 
entire narrative in John i, 19-34 is unintelligible (n. 3), 
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It is consequently inconceivable that the author should 
have written in this way without consciously taking it 
for granted and without being certain that his readers 
were in the possession of such knowledge. 

This appears in a particularly striking manner in iii. 
24. No intelligent writer could communicate in this form 
to readers, who did not as yet know that the work of the 
Baptist was brought to an end by imprisonment, a fact of 
which he relates nothing either in what precedes or in 
what follows (cf. per contra, Matt. iv. 12, xi. 2, xiv. 3; 
Mark i. 14, vi. 17; particularly, however, what is said by 
Luke, who is a real historian, Luke iii. 19 f., vii. 18). 
Nor would mere acquaintance with the fact on the part of 
the readers be sufficient to render the sentence intelligible. 
For, since it is impossible that a man could not be engaged 
in a public work of baptism and preaching and surrounded 
by his disciples, as indicated in iii. 25 and iii. 25-iv. 1, 
and be suffering at the same time the imprisonment from 
which he was never to be released, it is self-evident that 
this statement was not made on John’s account. Least of 
all could it be intended to explain the statement about his 
continued public work. The remark is intelligible only if 
John presupposed on the part of his readers a clear idea 
of the relation between Jesus’ public work and John’s 
imprisonment—a relation with which his account did not 
seem to harmonise. Although such a conception was not 
required by Luke’s account (above, p. 106f., 167f.), it 
was an inevitable inference from Mark i. 14 and Matt. 
iv. 12; since both of these evangelists make all of Jesus’ 
public work, which they describe, follow the arrest of the 
- Baptist. Christians who had a definite idea of the course 
of the gospel history which they had derived from Mark 
or Matthew could read John i. 19-iti. 21 with the feeling 
that here were important facts of which they had known 
nothing heretofore. When, however, they came to iii. 
22-iv. 2, which contained an account of the contempor- 
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aneous activity of Jesus and of the Baptist, the new 
account may have, indeed it must have, seemed to contra- 
dict their familiar conception of the course of the history. 
The statement in iii. 24 was intended for the information 
of such readers, possibly also designed to offset their 
wrong impression. The writer says to them in effect: 
“You must understand that what is here related took 
place before the imprisonment of the Baptist ; it was not 
until after this event that Jesus began the work with 
which you are familiar, which was then confined chiefly to 
Galilee.” This remark, which is intended for the infor- 
mation of his readers, is inserted at this particular point 
where it is necessary, in order to make the narrative clear 
to those acquainted with Mark and Matthew ; it is, how- 
ever, related to the entire contents of 1. 19-iv. 54, for 
Jesus breaks off the work which He had begun and with- 
draws from Judea to Galilee, in order not to interfere 
with the Baptist’s work so long as God permits it to be 
carried on, and in order to avoid the appearance of rivalry 
with His Forerunner (ii. 25-iv. 3). It would never occur 
to readers such as John had in mind—readers familiar with 
the synoptic tradition, and others of common intelligence 
—to identify this journey of Jesus from Judea to Galilee, 
which was undertaken because of the continuance of the 
work of the Baptist, with the journey from Judea to 
Galilee which Jesus made after the arrest of John (Matt. 
iv. 12; Marki. 14). This unlikely combination of events 
was made altogether impossible by the fact that, according 
to the synoptic accounts, this journey marked the begin- 
ning of a prophetic work on the part of Jesus which 
moved the whole of Galilee, whereas in John there is 
nothing to indicate that Jesus resumed in Galilee the 
work which He had broken off in Judea. Nothing is 
recorded in iv. 43-54 concerning teaching and baptism on 
the part of Jesus, and nothing is said of His activity as a 
miraculous healer. Only a single act of healing is re- 
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corded, which was wrung from Jesus against His will (iv. 
48); and in this instance the parallelism between this 
miracle and that in Cana (iv. 46, 54) is twice pointed out, 
showing it to have been a revelation of Jesus’ glory which 
was just as isolated and just as premature as was the 
latter event (ii. 4), and just as much an exception to the 
rule which Jesus observed at this time of refraining from 
public work. It is just here, in connection with this stay 
in Galilee, that John represents Jesus as formally estab- 
lishing this rule, for he gives as the motive of this journey 
to Galilee a saying of Jesus——when spoken need not be 
considered here—from which no exegetical sophistry can 
derive any other meaning than this, namely, that Jesus 
went to Galilee at this time because He was convinced— 
and as occasion demanded, expressed the conviction—that 
in His native Galilee He was less likely to receive such 
recognition as He had received in Judea and even in © 
Samaria, as He passed through it on His hasty journey to 
Galilee (n. 3). It was not His intention, therefore, to 
change the scene of His labours from Judea to Galilee, 
which would not have relieved in any way the unfortunate 
state of affairs which had caused His withdrawal from 
Judea (iii. 26, iv. 1), but He designed to remain in retire- 
ment so long as it pleased God that the Baptist should 
remain at liberty and continue his work. When Jesus 
appears again in Jerusalem at a feast (v. 1), this period 
of waiting is at an end; because now He speaks of John 
as a light which was no longer burning and shining 
(v. 35). Readers, such as were presupposed in iii, 24, 
knew that when in the narrative Jesus appears again in 
Galilee after this visit to Jerusalem (vi. 1 ff.), the time is 
that following the arrest of the Baptist, to which period 
the older accounts were almost exclusively confined. And 
their expectation is confirmed by the very first incident 
which John records after this reappearance in Galilee (vi. 
3-13). Here they find a portion of the older tradition 
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with which they were familiar (Matt. xiv. 13f; Mark vi. 
31 ff.; Luke ix. 10 ff:), and this is the first instance where 
John gives essentially the same account as was found in 
the Synoptics. 

Here there comes to light with great clearness the 
general presupposition on which the Fourth Gospel was 
based. The readers are introduced at once to the climax 
of Jesus’ Galilean ministry, of which not only is nothing 
said in what precedes, but for which, rather, there 
is no place before v. 1, and consequently no place 
before vi. 1. As the imperfects in vi. 2 indicate, on 
account of His numerous deeds of healing, Jesus is fol- 
lowed constantly in Galilee by great throngs. The en- 
thusiasm of the people is roused to a dangerous pitch 
(vi. 14 f.). As we learn in a purely incidental way in vi. 
67-71, the twelve apostles have been for a long time 
already chosen. A harsh saying of Jesus brings about a 
crisis among the disciples less intimately attached to 
Him; from this moment the movement, now at its cul- 
mination, begins to decline (vi. 6-66). The ebb con- 
tinues, so that half a year later (cf. vii. 2-9 with vi. 4) 
Jesus’ brothers, in view of the decrease of His popularity 
in Galilee, urge Him now at last to reveal Himself before 
the whole world in Judea, where it was alleged that He 
had won so many followers (vii. 3, cf. ii. 23, ili. 26, iv. 
1, 45). There is an interval of at least six months 
between v. 1 and vi. 4 (n. 4), and according to John’s 
account this period was occupied by a work which moved 
the whole of Galilee, or more specifically, by the whole 
series of events which, according to Matt. iv. 12—xiv. 12; 
Mark i. 14—-vi. 30; Luke iv. 14-1x. 10, took place in the 
interval between the arrest and the execution of the 
Baptist. Then follows another six months, from the 
Passover which, according to vi. 4, took place shortly 
after the events recorded in vi. 3-71 until the feast of 
Tabernacles in vii. 2, to which John gives only a single 
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sentence, vii. 1. Nor was this six months a time of 
retirement, like the period beginning with iv. 43 (n. 3); 
for at its close Jesus’ brothers do not find fault with Him 
because He had begun His work on a large scale in Galilee 
and then given it up again, but because He did His works 
in Galilee instead of in Judea and Jerusalem. We have, 
therefore, at least one full year of important prophetic 
work in Galilee which John passes over in silence, with 
the exception of the one connected account in vi. 3-71 
and the general hints of vi. 2, vii. 1; although he not 
only betrays knowledge of the events which he passes 
over, but indicates their significance. There is no com- 
parison between this procedure and that of the Synoptists, 
who also sometimes mention single events about which 
they know, without giving a full account of them (Matt. 
Xi. 21, xxiii. 37, above, p. 170 ff.). John’s procedure at 
this point, where for the first time his narrative comes 
into touch with the great current of the synoptic account 
(vi. 1-vii. 2), can be explained only on the assumption 
that his readers were fully informed about all the events 
which took place during this great “ year of the Lord” in 
Galilee (Luke iv. 19, above, p. 169). Where, however, he 
does have occasion to bring before the readers again in 
full the account of a particular event which is recorded 
also in the older Gospels (vi. 3-13),—in order to add to it 
the account of other and new incidents and discourses, 
closely connected with the event (vi. 14 f., 23, 26-71), 


‘which he had to give, he shows again, as in the history of 


the relations between Jesus and the Baptist (above, p. 
256 f.), by the addition of various details which cannot be 
explained as due to the influence of a poetic or didactic 
idea, that he has at his command independent knowledge 
of the situation (n. 5). 

A new aspect of the relation between John and the 
Synoptists comes to view in John xi. 2, 3. Inasmuch as 
x. 40 refers back to i. 28, where Bethany (not Bethabara) 
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on the east bank of the Jordan is mentioned as the place 
in which John began his baptism, it would not be at all 
unnatural, in the passage immediately following, where 
another Bethany near Jerusalem is referred to (xi. 1, 18), 
if in some way the latter place were distinguished from the 
former. The fact, however, that Bethany in Perea is not 
mentioned again by name in x. 40-42, renders such a 
geographical notice unnecessary. But even if it were, 
what a remarkable designation is that given in xi. 1. 
Instead of saying that the Bethany mentioned in this verse 
was situated near Jerusalem (ver. 18), John calls it “the 
village of Mary and her sister Martha.” It is not until 
ver. 2 that the reader learns that the two women are the 
sisters of Lazarus ; and even if it had been possible to infer 
this earlier, it must have impressed him as peculiar that 
the place which is mentioned as Lazarus’ home is described 
not by his name, but as the village of Mary and Martha. 
Neither designation, however, is suited to distinguish the 
geographical location of the one Bethany from that of the 
other. The passage is intelligible only if we assume that 
the readers were already acquainted with a “village of 
Mary and Martha.” In this case it would be of interest to 
them to learn, what they had not known before, that the 
Bethany where Lazarus lived and where he was now sick 
was the “village of the sisters Mary and Martha” of 
which they already knew. Manifestly the readers were in 
the same position in which we find ourselves to-day. 
From Luke x. 38-42 they knew, as do we, of a village in 
which two sisters, Mary and Martha, possessed a house; 
but that this village was called Bethany, and that it was 
the same Bethany where also a certain Lazarus lived, they 
learned, as do we, for the first time when they read John 
xi. 1. Before, however, informing his readers concerning 
the relationship of Mary and Martha to Lazarus (ver. 2b), 
who up to this time has remained unknown to them (xi. 1, 
ris), the writer arouses further interest in the persons who 
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appear in the narrative which follows, by indicating that 
Mary was the woman who had anointed the Lord with oil 
and wiped His feet with her hair. This incident was to 
be narrated with ample detail in its historical connection, 
xii. 1-8. But unless informed from other sources, the 
reader could not know this beforehand, and would neces- 
sarily understand xi. 2 incorrectly to mean that the 
anointing had taken place before the time of xi. 2, just as 
vii. 50, xviii. 14, 26, xix. 39 are to be taken as references to 
events which had happened and which are recorded earlier 
in the book, namely in iii. 2, xi. 50, xviii. 10. Here, how- 
ever, where, as xii. 1-8 shows, the narrator has no inten- 
tion of being so understood, he nevertheless refers to an 
anointing of Jesus with oil by a woman, just as though he 
himself had narrated the incident earlier. He takes for 
granted, therefore, that his readers are familiar with the 
details of the incident from other sources, and the new 
thing which he relates is the fact that this woman is 
identical with the Mary who has just been mentioned. 
Consequently the readers must have known, as we do, 
either from Matt. xxvi. 6-13, Mark xiv. 3-9, or from 
Luke vii. 36-50, the story of an anointing such as John 
took for granted they knew, 7.e. one in which the act was 
narrated without the name of the woman being given. 
But comparison with John xii. 1-8 shows that John had 
in mind Mark xiv. 3-9 = Matt. xxvi. 6-18, not Luke vii. 
36 ff£.; and here again his account resembles that of Mark 
so closely, both in subject-matter and in language, that it is 
most natural to suppose that Mark was consciously made 
use of by John (n. 6). Here, as in the account of the 
feeding of the five thousand, John represents one disciple 
as saying what Matthew and Mark represent the disciples 
as saying collectively. Neither does he hesitate to report 
the most significant saying of Jesus in a form differing 
widely from that of the other accounts (ver. 7),—a form 
which, at a comparatively early date, seemed to pious 
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readers objectionable, because, as John reported the saying, 
it had the appearance of being a prophecy which was not 
fulfilled (n. 6). 

Up to this point two things seem to have been estab- 
lished, or shown to be extremely probable. (1) John 
takes for granted on the part of his readers a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the gospel history. This knowledge 
includes not only the main outlines of the Gospel and the 
facts of great religious importance which would necessarily 
be brought out in the mission preaching, but also many 
separate stories which sometimes may have been narrated 
orally, but which could not have been parts of a uniform 
tradition in general circulation. (4) He is not only him- 
self acquainted with the synoptic Gospels, especially with 
Mark, apparently also with Luke, but he presupposes this 
knowledge on the part of his readers. This is proved by 
the fact that throughout his Gospel he utilises the synoptic 
narratives, sometimes by connecting his own account 
directly with the same on the presupposition that they are 
known, sometimes by taking for granted that some event 
there recorded had happened which he does not repeat, 
sometimes by guarding the readers against possible mis- 
understanding of the synoptic accounts, or by informing 
them for the first time of details which had become effaced 
in these accounts, or by correcting slight inaccuracies 
which had crept into them. On the whole, however, the 
synoptic accounts are confirmed both by what John re- 
peats and by what he does not report but takes for granted 
as having happened and as being known. 

Assuming that these facts suffice to prove that John’s 
omission of material found in the Synoptics, which in itself 
is important, is no proof either that he was ignorant of 
the same or that he disapproved of it, we may pursue this 
line of inquiry still further. In passages like i. 19-34, iii. 
24, vi. 1-21, xi. 1f., xii. 1-8, the reader is reminded con- 
stantly of the synoptic accounts, and nowhere does he get 
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a conception of events essentially different from that 
which he finds in the earlier Gospels. Just as in the case 
of the most important facts of the gospel history, as, for 
example, the whole of John’s baptismal work, Jesus’ bap- 
tism by him, the imprisonment of the Baptist, the healing 
of multitudes in Galilee, and the choice of the apostles, 
the reader finds his previous conception directly confirmed 
by the fact that John does not undertake to give a new 
and different account of these facts; so he discovers with 
regard to numerous other instances to which John less 
clearly refers. 

Without claiming anything at this point as to the 
purpose of the Fourth Gospel, we may call attention to 
the patent fact, which the author himself brings out very 
explicitly in xx. 30 (xxi. 25), that what he records is 
selected from a mass of material at his disposal. In a 
degree unparalleled by any other evangelist, he abandons 
all attempt at completeness in the narrative in the 
history, and consequently disregards entirely an external 
pragmatic treatment of the history. In the case of the 
“vear of grace in Galilee” this is self-evident, and like- 
wise in the case of the beginnings of the history of Jesus. 
We have seen how the curiously chosen beginning of his 
narrative in i. 19 does not exclude the accounts in Matt. 
iii. 1-4, 11; Mark i. 2-13; Luke iii. 1-iv. 13, nor lessen 
their importance, but rather presupposes them (above, 
p. 256). Quite as little does this beginning exclude or 
disparage the accounts in Matt. i-ii.; Luke i-i. Just 
before it is said that the Logos became flesh, who, because 
of the incarnation, is called the only-begotten Son of God 
(i. 14), it is stated (according to the text still accepted) 
very explicitly how those for whom Christ has won the 
right and possibility of becoming children of God, and 
who are now believers on the name of Christ, become 
children of God. If the reader were unacquainted with 
the traditions in Matt. i. and Luke i, possibly the fact 
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that the simple thought that we become children of God 
not by a natural, human birth, but by a working of God 
which may be figuratively described as begetting or birth 
(cf. iii. 3-8), is expressed by three negative and one 
simple positive statement, might excite only surprise, 
especially, however, that the will of the man as a factor 
in the begetting and birth of the child of God is excluded, 
whereas in natural birth the woman as well as the man 
is a factor, and besides the use of the plural aipdrov, 
suggests the inclusion of both the man and the woman. 
On the other hand, for readers such as those whom John 
addressed—who belonged to the Christian Church and 
were familiar with the traditions of the beginning of 
Jesus’ life—the mystery was solved at once when it was 
observed that John described the birth of the children of 
God according to the analogy of the birth of the only- 
begotten Son of God, who is this in the fullest sense, and 
from His incarnation onwards. How inevitably Christian 
readers discovered in the passage reference to the beget- 
ting and birth of Jesus without the mingling of the blood 
of two human beings, and without the concurrence of 
fleshly desire and of the will of man, would be shown in 
the history of the text, if in ver. 18 of . . . éyyevnOncay 
were the original reading, from which in the second 
century the reading éyyevv7j$, without a connecting 
relative (of or @s), may have arisen and been widely 
spread abroad in the Churches. There are, however, 
strong reasons for the originality of this latter reading. 
For John would then have expressly acknowledged the 
traditions in Matt. i. and Luke i, and all the more 
have presupposed readers who knew these traditions and 
believed them to be true (n. 7). 

After having put before his readers in i. 19—xi. 57 
material which, with the exception of vi. 1-13 and 
occasional references to what they knew from other 
sources, was entirely new in the account of the last days 
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of Jesus’ life, John was under the nécessity either of 
remaining silent altogether or of repeating what was 
already known from various sources ; for, like the earlier 
Gospels, the missionary preaching and all the oral 
traditions concerning these days must have contained 
a full account of everything connected with the death 
and resurrection of Jesus. Nevertheless, in this section 
also the author of the Fourth Gospel follows the same 
eclectic method, and makes no effort to conceal the fact. 
Here it was impossible for a reader of any intelligence at 
all to conclude from John’s silence regarding facts which 
were important in themselves, and which still survived in 
the tradition, either that the events had not taken place 
or that they were not accepted by John as true. From 
xii. 1, 12 the reader learns that a number of days inter- 
vened between the entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem and 
His death; but only one event, xii. 20-36, which took 
place during these days, and one short discourse, xi. 44— 
50, the time and place of which is not even indicated, are 
recorded. It is also necessarily presupposed in xii. 35f. 
that Jesus did not in any way withdraw Himself from the 
people, but rather testified to them of Himself by His 
teaching and His deeds. After all the conflicts between 
Jesus and the Jewish authorities in Jerusalem, of which 
John especially gives us a full account from i. 18 on- 
wards, it must have been perfectly clear to everyone that 
collisions of this character could not be avoided during 
His last visit to the city. The fact that John passes all 
these events by in silence without even so much as such 
general remarks as are found in Luke xxi. 37f, which 
would give the readers an idea of Jesus’ life during these 
eventful days, of His place of residence, and of His works 
and discourses, is to be explained only on the supposition 
that they were sufficiently informed regarding these 
particular facts (Mark xi. 12, xii. 37; Matt. xxi. 12-— 
xxv. 46; Luke xix. 47-xxi. 38). In contrast to the 
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scanty account of this part of the history, we have de- 
tailed reports regarding the last hours which Jesus spent 
with the apostles (xiii. 1—xvii. 26). But this narrative 
would be quite unintelligible to readers unacquainted with 
at least the main features of the history of the last night 
of Jesus’ life. It is not until well on in the narrative 
that such readers would become aware that it was the last 
evening which He spent with them and the night before 
His arrest (xiii. 32, edOds; xill. 38, xiv. 25-31, xvi. 32, 
xviii. 1ff.). Without statement as to place or time 
(xiii. 1, n. 8), an account is given of what took place 
during a meal of which Jesus partook with His disciples. 
That Judas’ betrayal of Jesus, which is referred to at an 
earlier point in the narrative (vi. 64, 70f., xii. 4), and 
again in xiii. 2, 18-30 (xiv. 22), xvii. 12, as if it were 
already known, was the outcome of an arrangement with 
the authorities, is not indicated either here or anywhere 
else, not even in xvili. 2, where the progress of the 
narrative requires that it be presupposed. It must be 
taken for granted, therefore, that this fact was known. 

If, as all the tradition from 1 Cor. xi. 23 onwards 
affirms, Jesus instituted the Christian sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper on the occasion of His last meal (vol. ii. 
380, No. 7), the idea could occur to no Christian writer 
that, by passing by in silence this event, which was of 
such great importance in Christian worship, he could 
banish the same from the consciousness of the Church for 
which he wrote (above, p. 208 f.). And the later he wrote 
and the more deeply the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
which depended upon this act of Jesus, became ingrained 
into the custom of the Church with the lapse of time, the 
more impossible would it be for him to entertain such an 
idea. Ifthe writer had not taken it for granted that his 
readers were fully informed concerning this part of the 
history, he could not have passed this event by in silence, 
nor could he have written chaps. xili.—xvii. in their present 
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form. The same is true of chaps. xvilii—xx. The omission 
of the account of Jesus’ struggle in prayer in Gethsemane 
and of Judas’ kiss in xviii. 1-11, and the introduction into 
the picture of a number of features which are not found 
in the Synoptics (the names of Peter and of Malchus, the 
co-operation of the Roman cohort, and the conversation 
between Jesus and those sent to arrest Him), are quite in 
keeping with what we have observed in sections previously 
discussed, which are formally parallel to accounts in the 
Synoptics. Here, however, is to be especially observed 
that John does not omit important facts which the 
parallelism between portions of his account and that of 
the Synoptics would naturally lead him to relate without 
elsewhere supplying a kind of substitute for them,—a fact 
which was found to be true also of Luke in relation to 
Mark (above, p. 102f.). The essential contents of the 
story of the agony in the garden (Matt. xxvi. 37-45 ; 
Mark xiv. 33-41; Luke xxii. 41-46; Heb. v. 7, vol. i 
362, 380), which John omits, are given in connection 
with an event recorded by him alone in xii. 27. There is 
no account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper; but 
in vi. 26-65 is found a discourse which the original 
readers could construe only as a prophecy fulfilled by the 
observance of the Supper in the Church, and which was 
actually so construed (n. 9). Peter's great confession 
(Matt. xvi. 16; Mark viii. 29; Luke ix. 20) is replaced 
by another having the same significance, but different in 
form, and found in a different connection (John vi. 69). 
For the missing story of Jesus’ birth there is a brief but 
significant substitute ini. 13f. (above, p. 265 f.), and in 
place of the account of His baptism, John offers i. 32-34. 
In all these instances John’s statements and narratives 
are independent. An author who, on the one hand, 
shows by such chapters as iil. 1-v. 47, vil.—xi., xiil.—xvu. 
that he has a large amount of material at his disposal not 
used in any form by the Synoptists, and that he knew 
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also how to arrange the same, and who, on the other 
hand, does not hesitate to repeat without essential 
modification what the Synoptists had written earlier 
(vi. 1-18, xii. 1-18, xviii. 1ff.), is above the suspicion 
of having produced these and other accounts (n. 10) with 
the help of his imagination and by recasting the material 
furnished him by the Synoptics. 

In the history of the Passion, repetition was unavoidable; 
but here also John writes with the same conscious reference 
to the Synoptics. Accepting the text of the older MSS., 
modifications of which are easy to understand and therefore 
to be rejected (n. 11), John in xviii. 13-28 distinguishes 
between a transaction in the house of Annas and a later 
hearing in the house of Caiaphas. The express statement 
that the former of these hearings took place first (xviii. 18, 
mpatov), and the omission of all account of the second hear- 
ing, with only the insertion of the account of Peter’s 
second and third denials between the notice of Jesus’ 
deliverance into Caiaphas’ hands by Annas (ver. 24) and 
His handing over to Pilate by Caiaphas (ver. 28), would be 
incomprehensible on the part of an author who was giving 
the history of these events without reference to other 
accounts with which the readers were familiar. For it is 
altogether self-evident that what is first recorded and 
what immediately follows the account of the arrest took 
place first ; and everyone understands that what took place 
in the house of Caiaphas, whose position as ruling high 
priest is strongly emphasised in vy. 13f., 24 as earlier in 
xi. 49-51, must have been more important than the hear- 
ing before Annas, to whom John ascribes no official 
position whatever, and whose participation in the trial he 
explains merely on the ground of his relationship to the 
high priest (ver. 13). When, nevertheless, John expressly 
affirms that the hearing before Annas took place first, and 
then passes by without a word the latter event, concerning 
which he had aroused their attention in ver. 24, it can only 
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be because he wrote with other accounts in view which 
seemed to make the first statement necessary and allowed 
him to pass the other by. Mark xiv. 53-65 and xv. 1 and 
Matt. xxvi. 57-68, xxvii. 1, agree in distinguishing be- 
tween what took place during the night in the dwelling of 
the high priest and a session of the Sanhedrin held in the 
early morning ; and both Gospels place the decisive hearing 
and the death sentence of Jesus in the night assembly. 
Matthew differs from Mark only in calling the high priest, 
before whom the hearing by night took place, Caiaphas, 
and in stating (xxvii. 1) that the decision in regard to the 
execution of Jesus was made at the morning sitting. 
There is no reference to this in Mark xv. 1. Luke is 
similar to Matthew in this latter variation. He makes no 
mention whatever in xxii. 54 ff. of a hearing by night be- 
fore the Sanhedrin, and, on the other hand, places the 
decisive hearing in the official session of the Sanhedrin, 
which was held in the morning (xxii. 66-70). It is evi- 
dent that the tradition was uncertain with regard to the 
different steps of Jesus’ trial. It was the special mission 
of the disciple who was known in the household and the 
court of the high priest, anid who, therefore, was not com- 
pelled like Peter to remain without in the court, but could 
enter the inner rooms of the house which were used for 
the trial, to make this clear. Since John says only that 
Peter remained in the court, he himself must actually have 
gone within, and so have gained a more exact idea of the 
course of events than was possible for Peter, especially since 
the latter was very much occupied with his own affairs and 
became confused (n.11). Consequently, whether the disciple 
in xviii. 15-16 was John himself or his brother James (above, 
p. 216), John was able to correct the error, which is expressed 
in so many words only by Matthew, but which was probably 
shared also by Mark and Luke, namely, that Jesus was led 
at once upon His arrest to Caiaphas. Not to Caiaphas, 
says John, but before and first to Annas (ver. 13). With 
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this error which John thus corrects was connected another, 
expressed by Matthew and Mark, but corrected by Luke, 
namely, that witnesses were examined at the hearing held 
during the night, and the sentence of death passed as if it 
were a regular court. Here John agrees with Luke, since 
what he relates about the transaction in the house of Annas 
is only a preliminary hearing of Jesus ; there is no decision, 
and the whole lacks the character of a judicial procedure 
in which a case is pressed to an issue. But such a trial 
was the necessary presupposition of the appearance of the 
members of the Sanhedrin before Pilate (John xvii. 30, 
xix. 7; Matt. xx. 18; Mark x. 33; Acts xii. 27). This 
was not held at night before Annas, but in the early 
morning before Caiaphas. John is aware of this, and 
notices also the transference of Jesus to Caiaphas (vv. 24, 
28), but omits an account of what took place during this 
trial, because in the nature of the case neither he nor his 
brother was present at the meeting of the Sanhedrin, and 
consequently he had nothing to add to what the readers 
already knew from Mark or Luke or Matthew, or from all 
three of the synoptic Gospels. While in this instance 
John clearly shows himself acquainted with the older 
tradition and reveals his definite purpose to arrange his 
own account with reference to the earlier synoptic narra- 
tives, the reference of wad\w in xviii. 40 to previous 
participation of the crowd in the trial by loud cries, of 
which, however, nothing is said in John, may be uninten- 
tional. But it is evidently an echo of Mark xv. 8, 11, 13. 
In general, it may be said that the sudden appearance of 
Barabbas in John’s narrative is to be explained only on the 
supposition that the story was familiar to the readers, but 
could not well be passed over by John in silence. This is 
true also of xx. 2, although in the previous verses we read 
only that Mary Magdalene came to the grave and saw that 
the stone was rolled away ; nevertheless, when she comes to 
Peter and John she says to them that someone has taken 
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the Lord’s body out of the grave, which no one could know 
without having convinced himself that the tomb was 
empty. Moreover, in declaring her uncertainty as to the 
place where the body has been laid, she does not use ov« 
oida, as in ver. 13, but ov« ofdauev. It is thus presupposed 
that others besides her had had essentially the same experi- 
ence, and had discussed with her the question as to where 
the body had been removed. But the others must have 
seen more than she did, 2.e. they must have inspected the 
tomb and have found it empty. In short, while on the 
one hand John’s account presupposes the narrative in 
Mark xvi. 1-5 (Matt. xxviii. 1. 5-6; Luke xxiv. 1-10), on 
the other hand it differs from this account, in which the 
distinctions had become obliterated, by indicating that 
Mary Magdalene came only as far as the grave, but did 
not enter it. In the meanwhile, however, she had spoken 
with the other women who had gone into the grave. The 
lack of skilful historical narrative in John which we notice 
here and elsewhere is more than offset by the evidence of 
his dependence upon the synoptic narrative, especially 
upon Mark. Indeed, this lack of skill is the very means 
by which dependence upon the Synoptics is brought clearly 
to light. 

It is from this point of view that an answer is to be 
given to the much debated question as to how J ohn’s idea 
of the chronology of the Passion history, 2.¢., of the time 
relation of the last meal and the crucifixion to the Jewish 
feast of the Passover of that year, is related to that of the 
Synoptists. This was one of the main questions at issue 
at the time of the disputes about the proper date for the 
celebration of the Christian Passover which arose between 
165 and 170 in the Churches of Asia Minor, and which 
after 190 were continued between the Churches of Rome 
and Ephesus (n. 12). With only rare exceptions, such as 
Claudius Apollinaris of Hierapolis (about 170),the Churches 
and bishops of the province of Asia had at the time of 
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these disputes been for a long time Quartodecimans (reooa- 
pecxaidexarirat), and they continued to remain such during 
the third century, 7.¢., they observed the Christian Pass- 
over, which consisted of a special celebration of the 
Eucharist after a fast, on the day and at the hour of the 
Jewish Passover meal on the evening of the 14th of Nisan. 
In support of this practice they appealed to the example 
of the great saints of the Church of their province, the 
apostle John of Ephesus, Philip of Hierapolis, and also the 
bishops and martyrs of the post-apostolic age. They 
appealed also to “the Gospel,” particularly to Matthew, 
according to which Christ on the evening before His death 
observed the Jewish Passover at the time prescribed by the 
law. 2.e., the evening of the 14th of Nisan, and on this 
occasion instituted and celebrated the Christian Passover 
or Eucharist. Inasmuch as they claimed to have the 
authority of “‘the Gospel,” 2.e. the four Gospels, and in 
general of the entire Scripture on their side in this ques- 
tion, they must have been of the opinion that John and 
Matthew were in agreement on this point. Their 
opponents also took for granted that under all circum- 
stances the Gospels must agree with one another and that 
they did actually so agree; but on the authority of 
John, especially of John xviii. 28, they claimed that Jesus 
partook of His last meal, which they regarded as in no 
sense a Jewish Passover meal, on the 13th of Nisan, and 
died on the 14th of Nisan as the true Passover lamb. 

How the original representatives of these two opposing 
practices and exegetical views found support in detail in 
the texts for their common principle, namely, that the 
four Gospels are in harmony with one another, we are 
unable to determine positively from the literature which 
has come down to us, and which consists merely of scanty 
fragments. The view of the Johannine account which the 
opponents of the Quartodecimans (Apollinaris, Clement, 
Hippolytus) maintained has become the dominant view 
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also in modern times. The Tiibingen school made this 
one of their principal arguments against the genuineness 
of the Fourth Gospel. They maintained that the anti- 
Quartodecimanian Fourth Gospel could not have been 
written by the apostle John, who according to trustworthy 
tradition was himself a Quartodeciman in practice; in 
fact, that one of the reasons for the composition of the 
Gospel and its ascription to the apostle was to give 
support to the anti-Quartodecimanian manner of observing 
Easter (n. 13). This view was extreme, and may be dis- 
missed in a few words. In the /irst place, if this were the 
writer’s purpose, then he must have been devoid of intelli- 
gence. For he leaves the character of Jesus’ last meal 
entirely indefinite (xiii. 2) and says nothing about the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, thus leaving entirely 
untouched the chief point of dispute in the Easter con- 
troversy of the second century. Nor does he anywhere 
inform his readers expressly regarding the time relation 
between the separate acts of the Passion and the various 
parts of the Jewish Passover, and his own definite view 
regarding this relation which is thought by many to 
contradict that of the Synoptists comes out only in an 
incidental way. A man who conceived the bold idea of 
setting aside the view regarding the most important part 
of the gospel history which had prevailed up to his time 
and upon which the method of celebrating Easter in the 
Church of Asia was based, must have attempted to do so 
by an out and out denial of the correctness of the prevail- 
ing practice, and by positively claiming in the appropriate 
place at the beginning of the history of the Passion the 
correctness of the opposite practice. The later he wrote 
and the more deeply the practice which he antagonised 
had become rooted with the lapse of time through the 
influence of literature and of Church usage, the more 
positive must have been his denial. The employment of 
such entirely inadequate means as it is claimed that the 
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writer used to accomplish his purpose resulted in the com- 
plete failure of his attempt in the immediate region where 
the Fourth Gospel originated: for, with the exception 
of the isolated case of Apollinaris, the Church of Asia 
Minor remained Quartodecimanian until within the fourth 
century. In the second place, even if John did observe 
Easter in Ephesus according to Quartodecimanian practice, 
we have no right to assume that at this early date he was 
influenced by the same considerations and arguments 
which the Quartodecimans advanced in the disputes 
between the years 165 and 200 when their time-honoured 
custom was attacked. That the conception of Christ as 
the Paschal Lamb of His Church is entirely independent 
of the alleged view of John that Jesus died on the 14th of 
Nisan, before He could have partaken of the Passover 
meal, is proved by Paul; since he expresses the idea even 
more clearly than the author of the Fourth Gospel (1 Cor. 
v. 7), although he is familiar with the fact that Jesus 
observed the Jewish Passover on the night of His arrest, 
and on this night instituted the Lord’s Supper (above, 
vol. ii. 880 under no. 7). The conception of Christ as the 
Paschal Lamb which is found throughout the N.T. is in no 
way based upon this alleged coincidence of the hour of 
Jesus’ death with the time of the slaying of the Passover 
lamb, but was involved in the view that redemption under 
the new covenant was the counterpart of the deliverance 
from Egypt, and found merely a natural point of con- 
nection in the fact that Jesus died at the time of the 
Jewish Passover, and not, for example, during the feast 
of Tabernacles (John vii. 2-10). In a similar way the 
-Quartodecimanian observation of Easter was not dependent 
upon the chronological details of the Passion, eg., upon 
the fact advanced by the later Quartodecimans that Jesus 
observed the Passover and instituted the Lord’s Supper on 
the 14th of Nisan, for the reason that the observance 
of the Lord’s Supper by the Church and the Christian 
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Passover—for that is what the special yearly celebration 
of the Eucharist really was—is not a memorial celebration 
of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, but the celebration 
of the redemption of the entire Church by Christ,—an 
antitype of the Jewish Passover meal. 

In just the same way the method of observing Easter 
in the West, opposed to that of the Quartodecimans, is not 
dependent upon the exegetical opinion of Apollinaris or 
Clement regarding single passages in the Fourth Gospel, 
since Irenceus, Origen, and Tertullian observed Haster 
after the manner customary in the West, without on that 
account denying that Jesus observed the Passover on the 
evening before His death at the time prescribed by the 
law, and, consequently, without denying that the earliest 
possible date for His death was the 15th of Nisan (n. 14). 
The Quartodecimanian observance of Haster may have 
been introduced into the province of Asia by Paul or his 
disciples (Timothy, Epaphras, and others), and John may 
have adopted the method of Easter observance which he 
found already existing in Ephesus, without regard to our 
view of the details of the chronology of the Passion 
history ; since the fact that Jesus had partaken of His last 
meal with His disciples at the time of a Jewish Passover 
feast, the fact that He had suffered death and had risen 
from the dead, and that by choosing this time for His 
redemptive acts He had represented Himself as the 
Paschal Lamb of the new covenant, and His work as the 
antitype of the deliverance of Israel from Egypt, were 
facts established beyond all question and independent of 
chronological details. If John did hold a view of the 
date of Jesus’ death different from that held by Paul and 
the Churches from Antioch to Corinth, by the Synoptists 
and the different circles who reproduced their tradition, 
the possibility that this would have influenced him to 
oppose the custom in vogue in the Churches of the pro- 
vince of Asia was rendered less by the fact that in 
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Palestine he himself, like all his companions, had lived 
according to the law which required the yearly celebra- 
tion of the Jewish Passover, but which in the case of 
Christians could not terminate without the celebration of 
the Christian Passover meal, namely, the Eucharist. Con- 
sequently, John’s Quartodecimanian practice in Ephesus is 
no proof whatever that this John connected the different 
stages of the Passion history with the different days of 
the Jewish feast of the Passover, and so argues nothing 
against his authorship of the Fourth Gospel, even if this 
should be found to present a view of the chronology of 
Jesus’ Passion differing from that of the later Quarto- 
decimans. The belief still prevalent that this is actually 
the case, has influenced many who are convinced that the 
Fourth Gospel was written by the apostle John, or at 
least by an eye-witness of the Passion history, in some 
instances to form conclusions regarding the Synoptists 
which deny all connection between them and first hand 
information; in other cases, to make bold conjectures 
concerning the facts in the case designed to remove the 
alleged contradiction between John and the Synoptists 
(m.'15). 

There is, however, no occasion whatever to dispute the 
fact that all three Synoptists report, without the least evid- 
ence of uncertainty about the matter, Jesus’ observance 
of the Jewish Passover at the time prescribed by the 
law, namely, on the 14th of Nisan, His crucifixion on the 
15th of Nisan, ae. on Friday, and His resurrection on the 
17th of Nisan, which fell on a Sunday. According to the 
preceding investigations (§§ 48-63) this is attested by the 
apostle Matthew, by Mark, who drew his account prin- 
cipally from the oral discourses of Peter, and in whose 
home Jesus partook of His last meal, and also by Luke, 
who had been a member of the Church in Antioch since 
about the year 40, and who also had abundant oppor- 
tunity to inform himself of the details of the gospel history 
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from members of the original Church, of which oppor- 
tunities he made good use. But even if these results of 
the investigation of the first three Gospels were less 
certain than they seem to the present writer to be, it 
would nevertheless remain true that we have to do here, 
not with the opinion of three individual writers, but with 
three representatives of a tradition which before the year 
80 had spread from Palestine to Rome with ramifications 
in many directions. 

To this must be added Paul’s testimony, who publishes 
the same view in the year 57 (vol. ii. 380, no. 7), and 
declares that at the time when the Corinthian Church was 
founded (52-54 a.p.) he had imparted to the Corinthians 
the history of the institution of the Lord’s Supper—in the 
account of which his opinion comes clearly to view—just 
as he had received it by tradition from the Lord (vol. i. 
384, n. 6). Therefore he must have found this view 
dominant not only in the Church of Antioch between the 
years 43 and 49, but also in the Church in Damascus 
between the years 35 and 38. In view of this fact, it 
seems impossible that an eye-witness of the Passion should 
have held a view regarding the question as to whether 
Jesus’ last meal, when the Lord’s Supper was instituted, 
was a Passover meal, and as to whether Jesus died on the 
14th or 15th of Nisan, differing from the tradition which 
universally prevailed after the year 35, and which was 
necessarily repeated whenever the chief features of the 
Passion history were related, and whenever instruction was 
given regarding the institution and significance of the 
Lord’s Supper. A writer who advanced such a view, and 
at the same time claimed that he occupied a place at 
Jesus’ side during the last meal and stood under His cross, 
would be at once convicted of falsehood, both as regards 
his claim and his view of the time of Jesus’ last meal. If 
the Fourth Gospel dates the chronology of the Passion 
a day earlier—in this way changing the character of 
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essential features of this most important part of the 
gospel history—then* the Johannine authorship of the 
record will have to be denied, not because he was a 
Quartodeciman, but because of the close relationship which 
this disciple sustained to Jesus. But is it true that the 
Fourth Gospel does date the Passion a day earlier ? 

This question cannot be correctly answered if one 
denies what was established above (p. 255 ff.), namely, 
that John wrote for Christians who were familiar with the 
tradition represented in the Synoptics, and especially with 
Mark, in consequence of which he treats this tradition 
throughout as a history which the readers believed and 
which is essentially trustworthy ; that in some instances 
he passes over very important parts of this history with- 
out thereby implying any doubt as to its importance or 
truth ; that in other instances he incidentally takes for 
granted that events have happened and are known (e.g. 
vi. 2,70); and finally, that in cases where he does find 
the synoptic account misleading (e.g. ili. 24), or actually 
inaccurate and incorrect, he simply supplies another 
account out of his own fuller knowledge (e.g. xii. 7), 
or corrects it in so many words (e.g. xviii. 13). In the 
light of these facts it must be self-evident that if John 
had held the synoptic accounts, or, rather, the tradition 
universally current in the early Church regarding the 
character of Jesus’ last meal and the time relation of His 
death to the celebration of the Jewish Passover, to be 
incorrect, he must either have corrected the same ex- 
pressly, clearly, and in the appropriate place, or have 
omitted all corrections, and have replaced the synoptic 
accounts by another account. An eye-witness of the 
events would certainly not have lacked the courage to 
make such corrections, and a pseudonymous writer, who 
intended by his invention to oppose or to correct the 
account which had been heretofore believed and upon 
which Church usage was based (see above, p. 275 f.), must 
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have summoned it to action. But there is nothing of 
this spirit in the Fourth Gospel. The author does not 


show any disposition to instruct his readers concerning 


the relation of the last events of Jesus’ life to the Jewish 
Passover; he only uses this relation to explain a few 
occurrences. On the other hand, he does lay a good deal 
of weight upon the fact that Jesus died on a Friday and 
rose from the dead on a Sunday (xix. 14, 31, 42, xx. 1, 
19, 26), evidently because the Christian arrangement of 
the days of the week was based upon this presupposition 
(Rev. i. 10; 1 Cor. xvi. 2; Acts xx. 7). But in this 
John agrees entirely with the Synoptists. Even as early 


‘as vii. 8 (cf. vv. 1-6) the attentive reader is prepared. by 


what is there said to expect that Jesus will not end His 
career at the feast of Tabernacles, but at a later feast, 
which is definitely in mind. In xi. 45-53 his attention 
is directed to the near approach of Jesus’ death; in xi. 
54-57, to the nearness of the Passover. The date of His 
arrival in Bethany, xii. 1, is reckoned with reference to 
the Passover (n. 16). Since, however, in the case of the 
six days which follow the transition from one to the other 
is indicated in only a single instance (xii. 12), it is 
impossible for the reader to assion the events recorded 
sn xii. 20—-xviii. 27 to the particular days on which they 
took place; but if, like the first readers of the Fourth 
Gospel, he already has a definite view of the course of 
events during the last days, he finds nothing in John 
which contradicts it, certainly not in xii. 1. 

When this passage is correctly understood (n. 8), the 
very most that can be inferred from it is that everything 
related in xiii, 2-xx. 29 took place during the Passover 
which began some time during the course of the 14th of 
Nisan ; and when the reader observes, as he must do at 
once, that what is recorded in xii. 9-xvili. 27 took place 
on the last evening and the night before Jesus’ death, 
this preconceived idea that the meal mentioned in 
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xiii. 2 ff. was the Passover meal could only be confirmed, 
especially since the omission of the article before Setmvou 
yevouévou, xiii, 2, was an appeal to the reader’s previous 
knowledge of the history of the last evening of Jesus’ 
life, and the verse contained not the slightest hint of any 
intention on the writer’s part to inform his readers more 
fully regarding the time and character of this meal. 
Readers such as John had in mind could not infer, 
even from xiii. 29, that the feast was still to take place, 
and had not begun already at the time of xiii. 2. The 
first passage which could lead them astray was xvii. 28. 
But as a matter of fact, so far as we know, the author’s 
own disciples and the Church of the province of Asia were 
not misled by the verse, and it was not until the middle 
of the second century that several scholars came to the 
conclusion that, according to John, the Passover meal had 
not yet been celebrated on the morning of the crucifixion, 
—a view, opposition to which to-day is. almost an act of 
impropriety (n. 17). But for scholarly readers, who 
know how to put themselves in the place of the original 
readers, the singular expression ¢ayeiv 10 wdoxa is less 
difficult to accept than the possibility that in this passage, 
near the end of his book, in an entirely incidental remark 
which has no connection either with Jesus’ last meal or 
with the transactions and sufferings on the last day of His 
life, but which ostensibly is designed merely to explain 
why members of the Sanhedrin refused to enter the 
Preetorium, the writer should have attempted to over- 
throw a view of his readers which he has left entirely 
undisturbed throughout the whole of the preceding 
account (xii. 1-xvili. 27). It would be more credible to 
assume that ¢aywow is an early scribal error for dywou, 
which would then naturally refer to the entire seven days’ 
feast just begun. But it is not necessary to employ such 
a drastic means of escaping the difficulty, since the usage 
of the expression “to eat the Passover” loosely and 
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popularly for the entire seven days’ or, properly, seven 
and a half days’ feast, beginning with the slaughter of the 
Passover lamb, is adequately attested (n. 17). Moreover, 
it is probable that the members of the Sanhedrin had 
specifically in mind the so-called Chagigah, the sacrificial 
meal of the 15th of Nisan, which, unlike the Passover 
meal, was held during the course of the day and not after 
sundown. Cum vulgo loquitur evangelista, correctly 
remarks the elder Lightfoot (Opp. ii. 670). To stake 
everything upon one little subordinate clause, or possibly 
even upon a single letter in the clause, and to leave out 
of consideration everything that is said elsewhere in the 
book, and the clear relation of the whole narrative to the 
older accounts, is not exegetical accuracy, but violates the 
laws of historical interpretation. The relation of the 
Fourth Gospel to the Synoptics harmonises with John 
of Ephesus’ brief judgment regarding Mark: dxpiPds 
Syparpev, oduévtor Take, which, because it is brief, requires 
careful elaboration, and with Papias’ judgment, based 
upon the statement of J ohn : ovdév fyaptev Mapxos. Thus 
the investigations of this section confirm the conclusions 
reached above in §§ 48-63 regarding the origin of the 
first three Gospels. 

1. (P. 255.) Concerning the relation of John to the Synoptics, ef. Hug, 
Einl2 ii. 191-205 ; Baur, Krit. Unters. ciber dite kanon Hv. 1847, 8. 239-280 ; 
Holtzmann, Zf/WTh, 1869, S. 62-85, 155-178, 446-456. Wuttig (Das joh. 
Ev. und seine Abfassungszeit), S. 52-59, is under necessity of denying John 
all reference to the Synoptics, because, contrary to most critics, he makes 
Luke write his Gospel to supplement the Fourth Gospel, S. 59-69, 96-102. 
Of still less importance are the few words with which Gebhardt, Die 
Abfassungszeit des Jo. ev. 1906, S. 15-17, believes that he can discredit all 
proofs for John’s attention to the synoptic tradition. 

2. (Pp. 255, 256.) That John i. 6-vili. 15 is no substitute for an historical 
introduction—such as is found in Matt. iii. 1-6 ; Mark i. 2-8, but especially 
in Luke i. 5-25, 39-80, iii. 1-20—is obvious. It is likewise obvious that the 
conjecture that the Baptist wished to pass for the Messiah (John i. 20, 25, 
ef. iii. 28; Luke iii. 15)—a conjecture presupposed by the question put to 
him by the embassy—could not have arisen so early in his public activity. 


If, as is undoubtedly the case, in ver. 24 dmecradpévor, without the article, 
is the correct reading, it is to be rendered : “and there were sent Pharisees” ; 
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since here, as in ix. 40, xvi. 17; Rev. ii. 10, iii. 9; Matt. xxiii. 34 (similarly 
also John vii. 40; Rev. ii. 17; Matt. xiii. 47, xxvii. 9; ZKom. Matt. 700), 
exrav Papicaiov is a Hebrew and Syriac idiom (Blass, Nil. Gr.§ 35.4; Néldeke, 
Syr. Gr. § 249c) = des Pharisiens. The official embassy (cf. v. 33) consisted 
of priests and Levites, and was made up, therefore, not of Pharisees, but 
rather of adherents of the Sadducean party; these were accompanied, how- 
ever, by representatives of the Pharisaic party. Moreover, as Origen saw,— 
although his insight is not without error (tom. vi. 5 in Jo.),—the tenor of 
their question proves that the persons speaking in ver. 24 are altogether 
different from those speaking in vv. 19-23. The fact that in the Fourth 
Gospel the Baptist is never called 6 Barriocrjs (Matt. 6 times, Mark 3 times, 
Luke 8 or 4 times, also Josephus),—although baptism is everywhere spoken 
of as his distinctive calling (i. 25, 26, 28, 31, 33, ili. 23, iv. 1, x. 40),—may be 
due to the circumstance that the apostle John is never mentioned by name 
in the Fourth Gospel. There is no occasion, therefore, to distinguish be- 
tween the Baptist and the apostle. The various readings in ver. 27 are due 
to a mistaken effort to find in this verse the earlier testimony to which the 
Baptist refers in ver. 30 (=ver. 15). The testimony recalled in ver. 30 
belongs before the beginning of the narrative in ver. 19ff. Since it pre- 
supposes also that profounder knowledge of Jesus which the Baptist obtained 
only when the Spirit descended upon Him at His baptism (vv. 31-34), this 
revelation in visible form, 7.e. the baptism of Jesus, must likewise precede 
vv. 19-27. This is proved also by ver. 26; for the emphatic dv tpets ov 
oldare implies a dy éye oida, without which also the positive péoos pay orjxes 
would be unintelligible. The description of the Messiah as 6 Bamrrifov év 
mvevpatt dyio, Which is used in ver. 33 as if it were a familiar conception, 
presupposes on the part of the readers acquaintance with the fact that the 
Baptist had ascribed to the Messiah, who was to come after him, baptizing 
with the Spirit as His principal function, cf. Mark i. 8; Matt. iii. 11; Luke 
iii. 16. Similarly also only readers familiar with Mark i. 11 (Matt. iii. 17; 
Luke iii. 22) could understand how, on the basis of the experience related 
in vv. 32-33, the Baptist could claim to have testified previously what is 
given in ver. 34 as the contents of his testimony. In the same verse éxXexrés 
(x* Sc Ss e) is to be read instead of vids, as in the Textus receptus, which 
agrees with the ev § etdéxnoa of the Synoptics, when this phrase is correctly 
understood =“ whom I have chosen,” cf. Luke ix. 35, xxiii. 35. But in the 
use of this word John, like Peter (vol. ii. 215 ff.), shows that his knowledge 
is independent of the language of the Synoptics. 

3. (Pp. 256, 259, 261.) The correct and, in fact, self-evident interpretation 
of iv. 44 has been urged particularly by Hofmann (Weissagung u. Erfiillung, ii. 
86). The following points are clear : (1) In this connection, where only Judea 
and Galilee are mentioned, and Samaria is spoken of as the region lying between 
the two (iii. 22, iv. 3, 4, 43-45, 47, 54), the idia marpis of Jesus can be only 
Galilee, not Nazareth, which is not even mentioned, still less Judea. (2) The 
remark, which would have been appropriate in iv. 3, is properly introduced 
in iv. 44, because the unexpectedly great and unsought for results in Sychar, 
which might have diverted another from his immediate calling, and turned 
him aside from his newly formed resolve temporarily to withdraw from public 
work (iv, 1-3), had not so affected Jesus, but had rather led Him, in view of 
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the common experience that a prophet is not apt to be very highly esteemed 
in his own home, to leave Sychar at once, and immediately to continue His 
journey into His native Galilean homeland. Whether on this occasion Jesus 
actually spoke the word concerning the prophet, or whether John, remember- 
ing that Jesus had used this proverbial expression on another occasion (Matt. 
xiii. 57; Mark vi. 4; Luke iv. 24), introduces it in order to explain why 
Jesus continued His journey to Galilee, cannot be determined. (8) adrés 
*Incovs (without an article, as in ii. 24) does not, like *Inaots adrds, iv. 2, mean 
“Jesus Himself,” as distinguished from His disciples or others, who might 
have been more likely to express themselves in this way. The meaning is 
exactly the same as in ii. 24: “He for His part” thought and spoke thus, in 
contrast to what, from a different point of view, might otherwise have been 
thought and done. In this instance it meant that the results were not 
entirely in accordance with the purpose of Jesus. (4) It is not necessary 
in this case that odv in ver. 45 be replaced by 6¢, since ver. 45 does not in any 
sense express a consequence and result of ver. 44 or ver. 48. Jesus’ friendly 
reception by the Galileans was a result neither of the common experience 
noted in ver. 44, nor of the circumstance that Jesus had uttered the words 
of ver. 44, nor of His journey to Galilee (ver. 43), nor even of His un- 
reported work in Galilee, but the outcome rather of the miracles which He 
had wrought in Jerusalem. The particle ody, which John uses with very 
great frequency (about 210 times; in all three Synoptics only about 110 
times), is used here, as often in John, especially after inserted remarks, 
simply in order to resume, or even merely to continue, the narrative ; cf. iii. 
25, iv. 5, 9 (certainly genuine), xi. 3, 6,14. The contrast between the mind 
and purpose with which Jesus went to Galilee (iv. 1-3, 43-44), and His 
reception there, is not formally expressed in this passage any more than it 
is in those passages where John connects contrasted statements by kai 
(eg. i. 10, 11). That Jesus, however, did persist in His opinion and purpose 
is attested by ver. 48, and by the silence of the Gospel concerning the 
public activity in which Jesus might have permitted Himself to become 
engaged. 

4, (P. 260.) This is not the connection in which to give an outline of the 
gospel history, though it is in place to sketch its plan according to John. If 
in v. 1 we read  éopry, with XC, etc., there can be no doubt that the reference 
is to the feast of Tabernacles, since in vii. 2 the expression 7 €opr) Trav 
Iovdaiav, clear enough in itself, is further explained by the appositional 
phrase ) oxnvomnyia (vi. 4 is not a parallel case). This corresponds to the 
use of in in the narrower sense of the feast of Tabernacles—a usage common 
in the Talmud, to which there is approach even in the O.T. (see Levy, 
Jastrow, Dalman, s.v.), a usage also which is in keeping with the extremely 
popular character of this feast. The error of the Church Fathers, beginning 
with Irenzeus, and of many modern interpreters, in assuming that “the feast 
of the Jews” means simply the Passover, is due to the supposition that the 
Passover must have had the same significance for the Jews that it came to 
have for the Church and its worship through the Passion history. If the 
feast of Tabernacles be meant, then between December (iv. 35) and the feast 
of Tabernacles in v. 1 about nine months elapsed, and a Passover falls within 
the period; but, like everything else which occurred in this interval, is passed 
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over in silence. We would have then, besides the three Passovers mentioned 
in ii. 13-23, vi. 4, xi. 55-xx. 29, a fourth between iv. 35 and v. 1, and between 
the first. Passover in ii. 13 and the fourth in xi. 55 an interval of three years. 
If the reading €oprn without the article (ABD, etc.) be preferred, so far as the 
language is concerned one is at liberty to assume any feast he pleases, e.g. the 
feast of Purim after the December suggested in iv. 35, and preceding the 
Passover of vi.4 by a month. But this is, in fact, historically impossible, 
assuming, of course, that John is writing history. It would then be necessary 
to crowd into the single month between Purim and the Passover, less the 
time occupied by the journey from Jerusalem to Galilee and the days which 
intervened between the feeding of the multitude and the Passover (vi. 4), 7.¢. 
into about three weeks, the whole of Jesus’ extensive Galilean ministry (the 
content of Matt. iv. 12-xiv. 12), for which John leaves no place before chap. v., 
and which is presupposed in chap. vi. This is impossible. If <opr7 be the 
correct reading, either the Passover, or Pentecost, or Tabernacles must be 
meant. Not only in case it be interpreted as the third feast, which would be 
self-evident if we read 7 éopr7, but also in case it be interpreted as the first or 
second, according to John’s plan, besides the three Passovers mentioned, there 
would be a fourth, belonging somewhere between iv. 35 and vi. 4. The 
whole course of events would then be the same as if we read 4 éopr7. The 
only difference arising from the various possibilities would be the interval of 
time between iv. 35 and v. 1, or between v. 1 and vi. 4. This would vary, 
while that between iv. 35 and vi. 4, and the period covered by the gospel 
history, would in any case remain the same. 

5. (P. 261.) Leaving out of account general agreement in the progress of 
the story and in situation, resemblances between John vi. 3-13 and Matt. 
xiv. 13-21, Mark vi. 34-44, Luke ix. 11-17, are as follows: (1) The five 
loaves of bread and two fishes ; (2) the twelve baskets of fragments ; (3) the 
five thousand men (only in Matt. are women and children expressly excluded) ; 
(4) the two hundred denarii (only in Mark vi. 37 and John vi. 7). Peculiar 
to John are: (1) the conversation between Jesus, Philip, and Andrew (of 
which the Synoptics give only a colourless picture). Mark alone has a some- 
what more vivid account, so that in Mark vi. 37 the name Philip can be 
supplied from John, and in Mark vi. 38 the name of Andrew. In this 
connection it may also be remarked that John very closely resembles Mark: 
dvarimrew twice in John, once in Mark; the picturesque description of the 
grass-covered ground (expressed in Mark by xAepds, in John by zod%s) ; 
(2) maiddpiov, ver. 9; (3) the description of the loaves of bread as apidcvot, 
vv. 9, 13; and (4) the characterisation of the fish as éWdpia, vv. 9, 11 
(cf. xxi. 9, 10, 13). 

6. (P. 264.) That the event referred to in John xii. 2--8 and hence in 
xi, 2 is the one mentioned in Matt. xxvi. 6-13, Mark xiv. 3-9, and not the 
story in Luke vii. 36-50, is apparent from the place (Bethany); the near- 
ness of the Passover; the character of the woman who anointed Jesus; the 
practical identity and at the same time the difference in the remarks called 
out by the deed. But it is equally evident that in the statement (John 
xii. 3) that Mary anointed the feet of Jesus and dried them with her hair, the 
Johannine narrative varies from Matt. xxvi.'7 (él ris xepadjs) and Mark 
xiv. 3 (kara rijs kepadjs), Where nothing is said of the anointing of the feet of 
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Jesus, and of their being dried with the woman’s hair, although one does not 
exclude the other, and possibly the indefinite tov xtpiov in xi. 2 (cf. Matt. 
xxvi. 12; Mark xiv. 8, 76 c@pud pov) permits of both. It is also undeniable 
that John here resembles Luke vii. 38. Even the Lucan word éxpdoceww is 
found in John xi. 2, xii. 3. This is not the place to settle the question 
whether Luke is here relating an historical fact distinct from the anointing 
in Bethany, or whether the same fact has been handed down in the two 
entirely different forms, one of which is found in Matt., Mark, and John, the 
other in Luke. In favour of the latter hypothesis is the fact that in Luke the 
host’s name is Simon, as in Matt. and Mark, and the fact that Luke, in view 
of his own distinct account of the anointing, omits the anointing in Bethany 
with which he was familiar from Mark (above, p. 102). On the other hand, 
it is not impossible that two different events, which, however, agreed in some 
points, were assimilated to each other in the oral tradition more than they 
should have been, which gave rise to resemblances that awaken suspicions on 
the part of critically disposed investigators. But this is a question having to 
do more with the dodddea of the traditions used by Luke than with the 
relation of John to the Synoptics. John agrees with Mark as against Matt. in 
the following points: (1) the valuation of the ointment at three hundred 
denarii (ver. 5 = Mark xiv. 5 preceded by érdva, Matt. xxvi. 9 only oAXod) ; 
(2) in the use of almost exactly the same words, some of which are rare: 
AaBovoa Airpav pwpov vdpdov muorikjs wodvtivov = Mark. €xovca ddaBaorpov 
popov vdpdov muortixys mwoAvredods (Matt., on the other hand, apparently has 
éyovoa dd. pvpov Bapuripov). John xii. 8 is almost identical with Matt. 
xxvi. 11; only Mark xiv. 7 inserts cat érav OéAnre SivacGe (in other readings 
avrois OF av’rovs OF avrois mavrore are added) ed roujoa. In addition to those 
already mentioned, the following are the more important variations in the 
Johannine account of Mary’s action : (1) whereas the connection of the story 
in Mark and Matt. makes possible the impression—a possibility which dis- 
appears when the words are carefully considered—that the event took place 
two days before the Passover (Matt. xxvi.2,6; Mark xiv. 1,3, ZKom. Matt. 677), 
John says (xii. 1) that Jesus arrived six days before the Passover ; so that the 
feast given in His honour occurred either on the same or the next day, certainly 
on the day before the triumphal entry (xii. 12). This is not a correction of 
the Synoptics, any more than is iii. 24, but is intended rather to guard 
against a misunderstanding that might easily arise from the synoptic 
accounts, which do not follow exactly the chronological order. (2) John does 
not mention the host Simon, neither does he say who prepared the feast, con- 
sequently he does not indicate in whose house it took place. That, however, 
John did not think of it as taking place in the house of the sisters, is evident 
from the fact that in that case it would not be necessary to mention the 
circumstance that Martha helped in the serving, and still less the fact that 
Lazarus was one of those at the table. (3) Only John mentions the amount 
or weight of the ointment (ver. 3, cf. xix. 39). (4) John puts into the mouth 
of Judas practically the same words which in Matt. xxvi. 8 the disciples as 
a body are represented as saying, and which are assigned to some of the dis- 
ciples in Mark xiv. 4, with whose account, therefore, at this point John 
agrees more closely than with that of Matthew and Luke. The situation is 
exactly the same as in John vi. 5-9 (see above, n. 5), and here the work of the 
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harmonist is not a difficult one. The explanation of Judas’ words in ver. 6 
(cf. xiii. 29) seems to be derived from independent information, particularly 
since John says nothing about the payment of money to the traitor by the 
Sanhedrin, which is more easily understood if John’s explanation in ver. 6 be 
correct. (5) Undoubtedly the correct reading in ver. 7 is iva cis rv jpepav | 
rod évraguacpod pov tnpnon ard. But since this Mary had nothing to do 
with the burial of Jesus, and since even those women who did desire to 
anoint Jesus failed to accomplish it (Mark xvi. 1; Luke xxiii. 56, xxiv. 1), 
the reading was easily replaced by rerqpyxev omitting tva, without thereby 
making the personages agree with Matt. xxvi. 12; Mark xiv. 8. According 
to the correct reading of ver. 7, Jesus’ aim is to prevent Judas’ words from 
affecting the future acts of Mary and the disciples. He assumes that Mary 
will gladly use the remainder of the ointment left in the vessel to anoint His 
body, when He is laid in the grave. At the same time He indicates that this 
will shortly take place. The only point which Matt., Mark, and John have 
in common is the notice of Jesus’ approaching burial. 

7. (P. 266.) In the first and second German editions the present writer 
preferred the reading in i. 13, of . . . éyevynOnoay, of the Textus receptus, and 
therefore found only an indirect confirmation of the statement that Jesus was 
born of a Virgin (cf. also the writer’s work, Das apost. Symbolum, S. 62 f.). 
Since then, however, by more careful investigation of the tradition, and 
especially for reasons of style, he has become convinced of the originality of 
the reading éyevvnOy without és, which prevailed until the fourth century in 
the Western Church. The proofs of this conclusion, which are not exactly 
simple, will be found in ZKom. Joh. Cf. Resch, Auserkan. Parall. iv. 57 ff. ; 
Ev. Joh., ed. by Blass 1902, p. xii. Readers, such as i. 13 presupposes, could 
not have been misled by Philip’s remark on the first day that he met Jesus 
(i. 46), or by vi. 42, into supposing that Jesus was Joseph’s own son; since 
they knew that the Jews, notwithstanding their belief to the contrary, were 
not at all acquainted with Jesus’ real origin (vii. 27-29, viii. 14), while it was 
not until later that Philip and the other disciples became aware of it (xiv. 
8-11, xvi. 27-30). Neither did they need a learned dissertation to show that 
Jesus was really descended from David and born in Bethlehem,—facts which 
occasionally at least were questioned by some of the common people who 
knew Him only as a Galilean (vii. 41f,, cf. i. 45, 46, vii. 52). If the readers 
were not familiar with these facts, the evangelist certainly shows unpardon- 
able carelessness, and defeats the purpose stated in xx. 31 in failing to answer 
these criticisms and in not denying—as, indeed, he could not deny—the 
basis of these opinions in Scripture (vii. 42), and in the Law and Prophets 
(i. 45). 

8. (Pp. 268, 281.) That the events recorded in chaps. xiii—xvii. belong to the 
time of the Passover the readers were already aware from xii. 1, 12, 20, since up 
to this point events have been recorded in strictly chronological order. Con- 
sequently in xiii. 1, 29, the readers are not definitely informed of this fact 
again, but simply reminded of it incidentally in connection with remarks 
made for a different purpose. With regard to xiii. 1-4, we limit ourselves 
here to the following points : (1) Since v. 1 is grammatically complete, and 
since the object of cides érz in ver. 1 is entirely different from the object of 
cides dru in ver. 3, there is no occasion to assume a sort of a logical anacoluthon 
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between the two clauses and to take the second «ides as a resumption of the 
first, by means of these devices making the time indicated in ver. 1 cover the 
washing of the disciples’ feet in ver. 4 ff (2) In ver. 1 there is as yet no 
reference whatever to the washing of the disciples’ feet. Although strictly 
dyarav always means an emotion expressing itself in deeds (1 John iii. 18), 
and although occasionally, like ¢uAciv, the word is used for a peculiar ex- 
pression of affection, namely, the kiss (Ign. ad Polyc. ii. 3; used by the same 
writer of the celebration of the love feast and the Lord’s Supper, ad Smyrn. 
vii. 1; the word dydzy is found in Jude 12; 2 Pet. ii. 13 ; vol. ii. 235); here 
nyarnoev must have the same meaning as dyarnoas which precedes, i.e. 
Jesus’ devoted love to His own, which was naturally a love manifesting itself 
in wordsand deeds. The translation, “to give a proof of His love,” referring 
to the washing of the disciples’ feet, is not only in itself inadmissible and in- 
compatible with the correlation between dyamjoas and jydrnoev, but does not 
agree with eis rédos; for whether the latter phrase means “to the end” 
(Matt. x. 22, xxiv. 13) or “finally” and “ultimately” (1 Thess. ii. 16; Luke 
xviii. 5), Jesus did not wash the disciples’ feet to the end nor ultimately, nor 
was the washing of the disciples’ feet the last nor the supreme proof of Jesus’ 
love to His own. The greatest proof of His love was still in the future 
(xv. 13, xix. 17-37) ; such proof was not lacking even after the resurrection 
and the ascension ; nor between the washing of the disciples’ feet and the 
laying down of His life. Furthermore, leaving out of account the fact that 
the discourses in xiii. 18-xvii. 26 evidence Jesus’ very great love for His 
disciples (cf. especially xviii. 8, xix. 26f.), the washing of the disciples’ feet is 
not given as a proof of love, but as an example of humble service (xiii. 12-17). 
The words dyaryoas airovs serve as a heading for chaps. xiii.—xvil. or even 
chaps. xiii—xx., and mean merely that Jesus kept to the end the love which He 
had ever manifested toward His own who were in the world, and who were to 
remain in the world after His departure. Unlike other men in a similar 
situation, as His terrible death approached, Jesus was not preoccupied with 
thoughts of Himself and anxious to receive help and comfort from His own. 
He was constantly thinking of how He could lovingly serve and help them. 
(3) Since cis rédos must be equivalent to éws téAdovs, the other temporal 
expression , mpd tijs €opris Tod mdoxa, cannot be taken with the same phrase, 
but is to be connected with «ids, as in Ss. The scenes of violence which 
were to affect so deeply all the disciples and make them lose their self- 
command (xiv. 1, xvi. 20-33), did not overcome Jesus, because they did not 
take Him by surprise. “As one who knew before the Passover that the 
hour of His departure out of the world to God had come, Jesus continued to 
show His love for His own ... to the end.” Just as the consciousness of 
the power which has been given Him forms the background for His humble 
act in washing their feet (ver. 3ff.), so the consciousness of His approaching 
return to God, which He had before His Passion, explains the quietness and 
serenity with which Jesus suffered, and the loving spirit of sacrifice by which, 
up to the last moment, He showed Himself to be concerned not about Him- 
self, but about His own. This is a thoroughly J ohannine idea (xviii. 4, 
xix, 28; cf. vi. 64, vii. 8,ix. 4f, xi. Of, xii. 7, 23-36; with application to the 
disciples, xiii. 19, xiv. 29, xvi. 4). The placing of the time phrase first is just 
as natural if taken with «idés as with jydrnoev, and it is thus given the 
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emphasis which the writer intends (cf. i. 1, 48): “Even before the feast and 
not at the time of the feast,” z.e. before the events happened (xiii. 19), not 
when the events had taken place, and because of them, did Jesus know that 
He was to suffer. In this way it is assumed and indirectly attested that the 
events, the account of which follows, took place during the Passover. (4) 
Even if ver. 1 referred to the washing of the disciples’ feet, mpd r. é.r. 1. 
could not determine the time of this event. In this case we should expect 
“shortly or immediately before the beginning of the feast” (Xen. Cyrop. v. 
5. 89, mpd Setmvov), which would be just before the killing of the Passover 
lamb, that is, the forenoon or noon of the 14th of Nisan ; but detmvov in 
ver. 4 (cf. ver. 30) places the time of the event in the evening. Assuming 
the usual meaning of mpd as contrasted with perd rv €. or ev ry é., the 
reader was left to choose for himself any moment between the last date 
mentioned (xii. 1, 12) and the afternoon of the 14th of Nisan. This would 
leave the day and the hour of the washing of the disciples’ feet very in- 
definite. Still more incredible is the supposition that John, who nowhere 
indicates that the meal in question is Jesus’ last meal, and who makes no 
mention of very important events which took place during the Last Supper 
(the institution of the Lord’s Supper, etc.), recorded in the Synoptics, should 
have corrected the latter, which say nothing of the washing of the disciples’ 
feet, by merely assigning such a meaningless date to this event. The 
evangelist, who certainly had as much insight as some of his interpreters, has 
been supposed to mean; “Jesus did not partake of His last meal with His 
disciples at the time of the Passover feast, but in connection with a meal 
(Seimvov, ver. 2, without the article) before the Passover, not more definitely 
described, He washed His disciples’ feet” ; which would be as senseless as to 
say, “Luther did not burn the bull of excommunication on December 10, 
1520, but rather on October 31, 1517, he did post the ninety-five theses.” (5) 
Since deimvov yivera signifies only “a meal takes place,” not “a meal is being 
prepared” or “a meal is begun” (cf. ii. 1, x. 22; Matt. xxvi. 2), the reading 
deimvov ywvouévov (X*BLX Orig. tom. xxxii. 2), which agrees better with 
ver. 4, means “during the meal” Selavov yevopnévov (x?AD, etc.), “after the 
meal.” The determination of the correct reading in this passage is of im- 
portance to one attempting to harmonise the Gospels ; but of greater weight 
in the present connection is the fact that John does not consider it necessary 
to say explicitly that a supper was prepared in connection with which the 
following events took place (cf. per contra, xii.2; Mark vi. 21; Luke xiv, 16), 
and that he does not specifically describe the supper in question, either 
positively or negatively. Having indicated to the readers in ver. 1 that from 
this point on he intends to tell what took place at the feast of the Passover 
(see above under 3), he was sure they would understand that the supper to 
be mentioned was the same with which the reader knew the Passover began, 
namely, Jesus’ last meal. 

9. (P. 269.) The designation of the odpé instead of the caua of Christ 
as the heavenly substance in the Lord’s Supper by Ignatius, Justin, and 
Irenzeus, also the conception of the Lord’s Supper as ¢dpyaxov dOavacias, is 
derived entirely from John vi.; cf. Ign. Eph. xix. 2; Smyrn. vii. 1; Rom. 
vii. 3; Philad. iv.; Just. Apol. i. 66; Iren. iv. 18. 5, v. 2. 2f.; Clem. Quis 
Div. xxiii. ; the writer’s Ignatius vom Ant. S. 605 ; as to whether Marcion is 
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to be considered in this connection, see GK, i. 677, ii. 472. Churches in 
which the Lord’s Supper was called evyapioria, and in which an annual 
celebration, the chief event of which was the Eucharist, was called the Pass- 
over, were led to this understanding of the Lord’s Supper by vi. 4—which 
otherwise is only an unimportant parenthetical remark—and by vi. 11, 23. 
10. (P. 270.) The opinion that John iv. 46-54 is a working over of 
Matt. viii. 5-10, Luke vii. 2-10, is untenable. The point in the synoptic 
narrative is the fact that the centurion is a Gentile whose faith puts to 
shame that of Israel. John’s royal official, on the other hand, is treated by 
Jesus as a representative of the Galilean populace, whose eagerness to see 
miracles Jesus condemns (ver. 48) ; he is therefore to be regarded as a Jew, 
and belongs to the group of officials of “ King” Herod Antipas (Matt. xiv. 9 ; 
Mark vi. 14) to which reference is made in Luke viii.3 ; Acts xiii.l. Theidea 
of the synoptic account would have been in place in John’s narrative ; 
Judeans (iii. 22—iv. 2), Samaritans (iv. 3-43), and then a Gentile, would form 
a climax, and there are no general reasons why John should have failed to 
recognise the strong faith of a Gentile (cf. x. 16, xi. 52, xii. 20, 32, xvii. 2, 20). 
More difficult to decide is the question of the relationship of John ii. 13-22 to 
the very similar story in Matt. xxi. 12-16; Mark xi. 15-18; Luke xix. 45f. 
It is possible (1) that the Synoptists, who narrate only a single visit to 
Jerusalem, have included in this account facts which belong to an earlier 
visit, and that John, in placing this event earlier, rectifies the earlier accounts 
without comment. It is also possible (2) that Jesus did the same thing twice, 
at the time both of His first visit and of His last visit to Jerusalem. Since 
it was John’s purpose to omit after xii. 19 the later event, with all that 
happened on the following days, he tells of the earlier cleansing of the 
temple. The saying of Jesus which accompanies the action is in each case 
different. On the occasion of His first visit to the temple after His baptism, 
Jesus felt Himself to be the son in His Father’s house, as He did when a boy 
(Luke ii. 49), exercises the authority of the head of the house, and condemns 
the use of the holy places for purposes of trade (John ii. 16; cf. Luke ii. 49). 
Three years later (Matt. xxi. 13; Luke xix. 46) it is the prophet whom 
Jerusalem will murder, as it has His predecessors (Luke xiii. 33 f.), who 
speaks, using the language of the prophets, relative to the proper use of the 
temple (Isa. lvi. 7), which the Jews have turned into a robbers’ cave, believing 
that they and their booty were safe from the arm of divine justice (Jer. vii. 
2-11). On both occasions He was asked to justify His action ; but the first 
time His answer is a riddle, understood by neither friend nor foe (John 
ii. 18-22), but the second time His answer is a counter-question, the purport 
of which could not be misunderstood (Matt. xxi. 24 ff.). When one considers, 
in addition, the many things peculiar to John, even where the narratives are 
parallel (the xéppa of xeppariorai, the scourge of cords, the words spoken to 
those who sold doves, and the anxious foreboding of his disciples), he is 
confronted by the alternative of supposing either that a writer—for some 
unknown reason—has taken old material, and with wonderful skill fashioned 
it into a new picture remarkably suited to the assumed situation, or that 
an eye-witness is here faithfully reproducing impressions received at the time. 
11. (Pp. 270,271.) Ss (in all probability earlier than this Tatian; cf. ThLb, 
1895, col. 20f.) placed John xviii. 24 directly after ver, 13, and inserted 
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vv. 16-18 between ver. 23 and ver.25. The marginal reading of S* (probably 
also an Alexandrian MS. collated by Thomas) and Cyril of Alexandria 
(Migne, lxxiv. 539) place only ver. 24 after ver. 13, and a cursive 255 has 
ver. 24 after mparov of ver. 13a. This interpolation has also crept into 
one of the three MSS. of Sh, namely, the Vatican MS., which until recently 
was the only one known; according to Adler, de NT1 vers. syr. p. 196, 
“margint adscripta” ; according to the more exact statement of Lagarde in his 
edition, p. 393, it is an addition of C (the corrector), “non vetus im tnter- 
columnion.” In the edition of Lewis and Gibson nothing is said concerning 
this interpolation on p. 193; and in the preface, p. lxi, one only finds 
something which is inconsistent with the text and notes on p. 193. As for 
the rest, all three MSS. of Sh agree in omitting from ver. 13 the words jv yap 
mevOepos Tod Kaidda, so that concerning Annas alone the statement is made: 
bs Av apxtepers T. ev. ex. This omission, as also the insertion of ver. 24 in or 
after ver. 13, is to be judged as an act of short-sighted arbitrariness, which is 
shown also by the fact that, in spite of this insertion, all the witnesses which 
have been mentioned have ver. 24 also in its proper position. Cyril’s reflec- 
tions (Migne, lxxiv. 608 f.) on this repetition are merely amusing. Ss, on 
the other hand, offers a text which, in itself, does not appear untrustworthy. 
However, it has an arbitrary emendation, the causes for which are evident. 
(1) The need of the harmonists, who wished to remove the contradiction 
between Matt. xxvi. 57 (mpds Kaiddav) and John xviii. 13 (rpis “Avvay 
mparov). By means of this change it was lessened, in that it appeared that 
Matthew had passed over a very subordinate event. (2) Added to this was 
the astonishment that, according to John xviii. 24, as long as this sentence 
remained in its position nothing at all seems to have taken place before 
Caiaphas. (3) Finally, there was the consideration that, according to xi. 49-51, 
xviii. 13 f., 24, by 6 dpysepevs of vv. 19, 22 it seemed possible to designate only 
Caiaphas and not Annas. One who, like Sh, would cut the knot by evident 
violence to the text and meaning of ver. 13, could be easily led to infer that 
a hearing, in which the high priest Caiaphas was the principal person, would 
have taken place in his dwelling, and not in the house of his father-in-law 
Annas. He would, for this reason, suppose that ver. 24 had its correct and 
original position after ver. 13. The premise in No. 3 is correct, but the 
conclusion is wrong. Since John everywhere emphasises in the strongest 
manner the high priesthood of Caiaphas, and, on the other hand, never calls 
Annas high priest (Luke iii. 2), nor even says that he had held the office 
earlier, but gives as the only reason why Jesus was led before Annas, the 
relationship of the latter to the high priest Caiaphas, there can be no question 
that Caiaphas is meant in vv. 19, 22 and also in vv. 10, 15, 16,26. But this 
does not in the least invalidate John’s statement to the effect that they led the 
prisoner first to the older man, Annas, before whom was held a preliminary 
hearing, at which, according to Matt. xxvi. 57, 59, Mark xiv. 53, 55, many 
members of the Sanhedrin were present. That the official high priest should 
ask Jesus afew questions in the house of his father-in-law (John xviii. 19) is 
not strange, any more than that later they should go to the house of the 
ruling high priest with the prisoner for the purpose of holding a formal 
session, which must have been previously appointed for a very early morning 
hour at a definite place (ver. 24). The former assumption that Annas and 
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Caiaphas dwelt in separate wings of a single large palace, which enclosed a 
court, has much to commend it, in the light both of the comparison of John 
xviii. 25-27 (between ver. 24 and ver. 28) with Luke xxii. 61, and because of 
xviii. 15. In order to reach Annas, or in order to be near Jesus, who was 
brought before Annas, it was necessary to enter the avAy rod dpxtepéws (John 
xviii. 15; Mark xiv. 54, vol. ii. 504), the palace (consisting of several 
buildings, wings, and courtyards) of the reigning high priest, «.e., according 
to John, of Caiaphas. This assumption makes it all the more clear why, 
as regards the assignments of the separate acts to the various places and 
assemblies, the tradition of the group of men, who in other respects had the 
best information, is uncertain. Everything took place in the avAq or ofkia rod 
dpxtepéws (Luke xxii. 54). 

12. (P. 273.) In regard to the disputes concerning the date of Easter, 
already touched upon (above, pp. 177, 192f.), ef. E. Schiirer, De Controversis 
Paschalibus, 1869; in German ZfHTh, 1870, S, 182-284, where the earlier 
literature on the subject is indicated ; ef. also GK, i. 180-192 ; Forsch, iv. 
283-308. 

13. (P. 275.) The Tiibingen critics (Baur, Krit. Unters. 273 ff.; Hilgenfeld, 
Paschastreit, 159 f., 222 f.) conceive John to be strongly influenced by the idea 
that Jesus was the Passover lamb of the New Testament, and therefore must 
have died on the 14th of Nisan, in reply to which it may be remarked, in 
addition to what has already been said (above, p. 278 ff.), that while the idea 
of Christ as the Passover lamb certainly seems to be suggested in John i. 29, 36 
by the Baptist, there is no particular reference to the Passion history. 
Moreover, it is at least a question whether the reference in xix. 36 is not to 
Ps, xxxiv. 21 rather than to Ex. xii. 46; Num. ix. 12. 

14. (P. 277.) How Irenzus, Tertullian, and Origen dealt with the 
chronological allusions in the Fourth Gospel, especially xviii. 28, unfortun- 
ately we do not know (cf. GK, i. 190f. A. 1). Tatian solved the difficulty 
in a peculiar manner, by referring John xiii. 1-20 to the day before the 
appointed day for the feast of the Passover, then inserting Luke xxii. 7-16 ; 
John xiii. 21 ff., ete. (GK, ii. 551) ; probably also by rendering xviii. 28, as in 
Ss, “ That they might not be defiled, while they ate the Azyma” (ThLb, 1895, 
col. 21; cf. Burkitt, Hv. da-Mephar. ii. 79, 83, 313, and Hjelt, Forsch. vii. 1. 105, 
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Consequently, according to Tatian, they did not fear, lest by defilement they 
should be hindered from participating in the approaching feast of the 
Passover, but lest their eating of the Azyma, which lasted for seven days, 
should be interrupted. Similarly, Maimonides and Bartenora (in Surenhus 
on Pesachim ix. 5) refer a sentence of the Mishnah, which treats only of the 
Passover lamb, to the seven days’ eating of the unleavened bread. 

15. (P. 278.) It is not possible, also hardly necessary, to give here an 
enumeration of the various attempts which, under the supposition that 
John correctly dates Jesus’ death on the 14th of Nisan, have been made 
from the time of Eusebius on (cf. his writing De Pasch. in Mai, N. Patr. 
Bibl. iv. 1. 214 ff.), either to discredit the synoptic account, according to 
which Jesus celebrated the feast of the Passover on the 14th of Nisan and 
died on the 15th, or to show that, notwithstanding some inaccuracies of 
expression, the synoptic account is essentially historical and in harmony with 
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John—the Last Supper really being the Passover feast, although held on the 
13th of Nisan. The present writer is not acquainted with an adequate 
survey of the literature dealing with the question. References to the more 
important of the earlier literature will be found in the commentaries in 
Winer, RW, ii. 202f., and in Schiirer (Uber dayeiv 16 wacxa), S. 8f.; for 
more recent statements, see R. ScHArerR, Das Herrenmahl nach Ursprung und 
Bedeutung, 1897, 8. 53-99. CHwoLson attracted attention by his Das letate 
Passamahl Christi und der Tag seines Todes nach den in Ubereinstimmung 
gebrachten Berichten der Syn. und des Jo. (Mém. de l’Acad. de St. Pétersbourg, 
Série vii. Tome xli. No. i.; it also appeared separately in St. Petersburg, 
1892) ; see also a paper by the same author in MGW, 1893, also published 
separately, Breslau, 1893. Further treatises in Z/WTh, 1894, S. 542 ff., 1895, 
S. 335 ff., 1898, S. 250 ff. Cf. the discussion by E. Riggenbach, TAL, 1894, 
No. 51. Chwolson denies what, in view of the agreement of Josephus and 
all three Synoptics, seems beyond dispute (n. 17, Nos. 2 and 3), namely, 
that the 14th of Nisan could be included in the feast of the Azyma. 
Accordingly, Matt. xxvi. 17, on which Mark xiv. 12, Luke xxii. 7, must be 
dependent, is meaningless as it stands, and must be corrected by conjecture. 
In the Aramaic Matt. the reading was: “‘ The first day of the Azyma drew 
near, and the disciples of Jesus drew near (1237) 29p) to him.” The letters 1 s1p 
were dropped out by mistake before 1137p, and, in order again to give the words 
meaning, the preposition 2 was inserted before the first word xpy. The 
harmonising of the synoptic account thus corrected with the Johannine 
tradition is effected, through the hypothesis that in that year, when the 
14th of Nisan fell on Friday, the Passover lamb was killed on the 
evening of the 13th, in order to prevent a desecration of the Sabbath, 
which otherwise would have been unavoidable, because presumably at that 
time the lamb was not slain before sunset, as in the time of Josephus and the 
Mishnah (see note 16), but after sunset, so that it would have fallen on © 
the Sabbath, z.e. on the 15th of Nisan. The Passover could be celebrated 
immediately after the lamb was slain on the evening of the 13th, or not until 
the evening of the 14th. Jesus and the Pharisees kept the Passover on 
the former, the Sadducean high priests on the latter day. According to 
J. Lichtenstein (from his Hebrew commentary on the N.T. 1895, Schr. des 
Instit. Jud. xu Leipzig, No. 48, 8. 24-29), this difference between the majority 
under the leadership of the high priests and a minority to which Jesus 
belonged arose from the fact that the Sadducees, in accordance with their view 
that Lev. xxiii. 11 refers to the Sabbath, falsified the dates of the new moon, 
so that in this year the first day of the Passover fell upon a Sabbath. 

16. (P. 281.) John xii. 1 seems to be an exact date, and it is naturally 
to be taken not as Hilgenfeld takes it (Der Paschastreit der alten Kirche, S. 
221 f.) as the peculiar terminology of the Roman calendar, but as an ordinary 
Jewish expression (2 Macc. xv. 36; Jos. Bell. ii. 8.9; Winer, sec. 61. 4 end; 
Wieseler, Beitrige, 264) ; and is unquestionably to be reckoned from the be- 
ginning of the celebration of the Passover, ¢.e. from the slaying of the Pass- 
over lamb between three and five o’clock on the afternoon of the 14th of 
Nisan (Jos. Bell. vi. 9. 3; cf. Pesachim v. 5), which makes Jesus come to 
Bethany on the afternoon of the 8th of Nisan. If now, as the Synoptics 
imply, Jesus died on Friday the 15th, then the 8th of Nisan fell also 
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on Friday. If, on the other hand, as the Johannine account is supposed 
to necessitate, Jesus died on the 14th, and if the 14th was also Friday, 
then the 8th, the date on which Jesus arrived in Bethany, must have 
been a Sabbath. But that is impossible, since Jesus could not travel on 
the Sabbath. One is compelled to make the very improbable assumption 
that Jesus arrived in the vicinity of Bethany on the 7th—so that on the 
8th He was compelled to make only a Sabbath day’s journey. But why 
should Jesus have planned the journey so badly as, within a short distance 
of His destination—the friendly home in which He regularly lodged during 
the last days of His life—to be under necessity of seeking quarters for 
Himself and the large company with Him? It was only necessary to start 
fifteen or twenty minutes earlier, or to hurry a little, in order to avoid this. 
But if the day of Jesus’ arrival in Bethany, according to John xii. 1, the 
8th of Nisan was not a Sabbath, then, according to John, the 15th of 
Nisan was not a Sabbath; in other words, the Sabbath, during which 
Jesus was in His grave (John xix. 31, 42, xx. 1), was not the 15th of 
Nisan. Since to assume in this particular year, in addition to the synoptic 
and the alleged Johannine chronology, a third arrangement of the days of 
the week in relation to the days of the month, for which there is no evi- 
dence whatever, is entirely arbitrary, it follows that John and the synoptics 
are in perfect agreement at this point. In xii. 2 we are not told that Jesus 
and the disciples ate supper at the end of their journey,—something indeed 
which would not have been worth telling, and which would have been men- 
tioned incidentally, like the supper in xiii. 2,—but that a feast was prepared 
in His honour (above, p. 287, n. 6), which probably did not take place 
immediately upon Jesus’ arrival on Friday the 8th, but on the Sabbath, the 
9th (cf. Luke xiv. 1). If Jesus arrived in Bethany early in the afternoon 
of the 8th, when the usual preparation of the food for the coming Sabbath 
was made, the arrangements for the feast of the following day could still 
have been completed before sunset and hence before the beginning of the 
Sabbath. This would make the entry into Jerusalem take place on Sunday 
the 10th. The time mentioned in xii. 12 can only be the day after the 
anointing, since vv. 10, 11 contain no indications as to time. This conclusion 
is not affected by the fact that in xii. 2 the relation of this event to the time 
indicated in xii. 1 is left indefinite. The same thing occurs, ¢.g., in i. 41 
in relation to i. 39, and yet the narrative is continued in i. 43 with rj 
éravpwv. John is not writing a journal, in which no day may be passed 
over, especially is he not doing so in the Passion history. He simply desires 
to call attention to the fact that on the day after the quiet anticipation of 
His burial in Bethany, Jesus entered Jerusalem amid universal rejoicing, 
which to His enemies seemed so terrible (xii. 12-19). The common view 
has been thought to have support in xix. 14, on the assumption that rapackevy 
rod maoxa corresponds to the J ewish nopn 1y, which means literally evening, 
ie. eve, of the Passover, being also parallel to wy nyanx, the common term for 
the whole of the 14th of Nisan (¢g. Pesachim iv. 6), and, like naw oy, a 
designation of the day before the Sabbath, e.g. Friday. John, according to 
this view, presents the case in which the 14th of Nisan, the ‘ereb happesach, 
falls on a Friday, on ‘ereb shabbath (Pesachim v. 1). But it must first be 
shown that 7apackevy is ever used as an equivalent for 29, and, like the 
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latter term, came to be regarded as needing a modifying genitive, like ca88arou 
or rod wdoya. In the N.T. and Christian literature the word is complete in 
itself, and always used like the Aram. xpzqy, (xnany) for the sixth day of 
the week, namely, Friday. Where a qualifying word is found, it is not the 
name of the following day in the genitive (Jos. Ant. xvi. 6.2, €v cdSSaow 
4) th mpd avtas mapackevg). The word mapackevn Without any modifiers 
whatever is used of the day of Jesus’ death in Mark xv. 42; Matt. xxvii. 62 ; 
Luke xxiii. 54; John xix. 31, 42, consequently also in John xix.14. John 
lays great weight upon the days of the week on which the crucifixion, the 
burial, and the resurrection took place, and upon the fact that this whole 
series of events took place during the time of the Passover (above, pp. 276f., 
280 f.). The two ideas are associated in the passage, xix. 14, where he men- 
tions the day and the hour when sentence of death was passed upon Jesus : 
“Tt was Friday at the time of the Passover, and about the sixth hour.” 
These statements serve at the same time as a preparation for what follows. 
Because the following day was a Sabbath falling within the Passover period, 
it was especially holy, and every desecration had to be avoided (xix. 31, 42), 
even more scrupulously than on other Sabbaths (v. 9, vil. 23, ix. 14). The 
fact that in the Bab. Sanhedrin 43a, 67a, it is thrice stated that Jesus was 
crucified “on the ‘ereb happesach” (fol. 43a, according to the Florentine MS., 
quoted by Dalman following Laible’s Jesus in Talmud, S. 15*, ‘‘on ‘ered 
shabbath and ‘ereb happesach”) contributes nothing to the understanding of 
the Fourth Gospel. The rabbis obtained their knowledge of the gospel his- 
tory mostly from uncertain hearsay and Christian tradition which had begun 
to fade; cf. GK, 11.673 ff. If these statements were derived from the Hebrew 
or Aramaic translation of John’s Gospel, which was read by Jews at Scytho- 
polis in the fourth century (Epiph. Her. xxx. 6), the translation of John xix. 14 
could not have been very happy. Sh (in two MSS. against one) has xsnany in 
xix. 14, 31, 42; S! has xnany in xix. 14, 31, but in xix. 42 renders quite freely 
“because the Sabbath had begun.” Ss has the same in xix. 42 with a 
different verb; but xix. 14, 31 is lacking in Ss, and all three references in Sc. 

17. (P. 282.) Scutrer in his festal publication, Uber payeiv ré rdoxa 
(Giessen, 1883), strongly opposes the interpretation briefly outlined above. 
It has recently been defended by J. van Busser (Zur Chronol. des Lebens 
Jesu, 1898, S. 5-81), partially on new grounds. Here discussion must be 
limited to bare essentials. Idcya means in the N.T. as in the O.T.—(1) The 
Passover lamb, as object: of Ovew, payeiv, etc. ; Ex. xii. 21; Deut. xvi. 6f.; 
2 Chron. xxx. 15, 18 ; Matt.xxvi. 17; Mark xiv. 12-14; Luke xxii. 7,11,15; 
1 Cor. v. 7; (2) the observance of the 14th of Nisan, 7. the feast of the 
Passover, including the slaying of the lamb, which preceded, to be dis- 
tinguished from the seven days’ festival which followed, called the &upa, 
generally used as the object of moviv, Ex. xii. 48; Lev. xxiii. 5f.; Deut. 
xvi. 1; Philo, De Septen. xviii. 19; Jos. Ant. ii. 14. 6, ili. 10.5; Bell. vi. 9. 
3; Matt.xxvi.18; Mark xiv.1; Heb. xi. 22. In the case of érowdCev rd 7, 
Matt. xxvi. 19; Mark xiv. 16; Luke xxii. 8, 138, we have the choice of either 
meaning. (3) The name d{vua is also applied to the Passover which precedes, 
Jos. Ant. ix. 13. 2. 3 (Niese, §§ 263, 271); Bell. ii. 12. 1, iv. 7. 2, 80 that the 
Azyma includes eight days (Jos. Ant. ii. 15. 1), and the 14th of Nisan could 
be reckoned as the first day of the Azyma (Matt. xxvi. 17; Mark xiv. 12), or 
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even more broadly, simply as the day of the Azyma (Jos. Bell. v. 3.1; Luke 
xxii. 7). (4) On the other hand, the name racya is also made to cover the 
days of the Azyma, and the two terms are used quite synonymously, Jos. Bell. 
ii. 1. 3, vi. 9. 3 (where certainly uninformed readers could not infer that the 
feast called the “ Passover” is only a part of the previously mentioned feast 
of Azyma) ; Ant. xiv. 2. 1, xvii. 9. 3, xviii. 2.2; Luke xxii. 1; cf. Acts xii. 3 
with xii. 4. This wider use of rdoya is evidently found in John ii. 23, 
xviii. 39, perhaps also in xix. 14; and there is clearly no intention of dis- 
tinguishing the Passover proper from the feast of the Azyma in John ii. 13, 
vi. 4, xi. 55, xii. 1, xiii. 1; Luke ii. 41. (5) The rabbis also were quite 
familiar with this usage. The Mishnah tractate ono» treats of the festival 
of the entire seven days, which as a whole is there called 3non (i. 3) or 
nop (ii. 2-7). The latter term had entirely replaced the original name 
myon an. Consciousness of the divergence from the original usage betrays 
itself. In Pesachim ix. 5 we read: “What [is the difference] between the 
Egyptian Passover and the Passover of the generations (.e. the yearly Pass- 
over feast)? The Passover of Egypt: it [took place] beginning with the 
10th [of Nisan] (Ex. xii. 3), and it was necessary to sprinkle the lintel and 
the two side posts of the door with a bunch of hyssop (Ex. xii. 22), and it 
was eaten in haste in one night (anx nbs); but the Passover of the Genera- 
tions is customary (203, custom) for the whole seven [days].” From this it 
follows not only that the learned rabbis used the term nos to include the 
Passover proper and the Azyma, but also that they spoke of the seven days’ 
celebration as “eating of the Passover.” The phrase, “whole seven days,” 
can stand in contrast to nothing save “in a single night.” Moreover, since 
no new verb takes the place of “eating” the Passover in the original celebra- 
tion, this same verb is to be supplied in the second instance also. This same 
usage is found in 2 Chron, xxx. 21f.: “And the children of Israel . . . kept 
the feast of the Azyma seven days with great gladness . . . so they did eat 
throughout the feast for the seven days, offering sacrifices of peace-offerings 
and making confession to Jahweh, the God of their fathers.” When Bleek 
(Beitrige zur Evangelienkritik, 1846, S. 111) suggests modestly, and Schiirer, 
op. cit. S. 12, claims confidently that, instead of 12x» attested by the massorah 
and without the keri, by the Targum, the Peshito, and Jerome, the correct 
reading is $2» (LXX ouveréAecav), they fail, in the first place, to show that 
nba (“to complete”), followed by an object such as 1319, an, etc., means any- 
where in the O.T. or even in late Jewish literature, to celebrate a feast. In 
the second place, they have not given due weight to the fact that witnesses 
mentioned above for the reading “they ate” are very much stronger for the 
usage of the Jews of Palestine among whom John belonged than for the 
usage of the Alexandrian translators. If this reading were a later correction 
of the original reading preserved in the LXX, then it only goes to prove that 
the expression “to eat the seven days’ feast” (i.e. the Passover, called a 
potiort a “seven days’ feast”) was much more familiar among the Jews than 
the expression “to complete,” %.¢. to celebrate a feast of seven days, which 
occurs nowhere else. The expression payeiy 7d macxa, in this broader sense, 
is no more peculiar than Josephus’ Ovopev <opriy maoxa cadoovres, Ant. ii. 
14. 6, xvii. 9. 3, infra, and the corresponding @voia for the entire observance 
of the 14th of Nisan, or also of the seven days, Bell. vi. 9. 3. The only 
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difference is that the latter expression represents classical usage (@vev ra 
Avcava, Xen. Anab. i. 2, 103 rods ydpovs, Philostr. Vita Apoll. vii. 7; see 
Bebber, S. 55, and the lexicons), whereas ¢ayeiv ro mdoxa represents Jewish 
usage, which John everywhere follows more closely than does Josephus. 
Jewish idiom is peculiar in a very broad application of the idea “to eat,” 
e.g. “to eat the years of the Messiah,” Bab. Sanhedrin 980; “eat up widows’ 
houses,” Mark xii. 40; “to taste death,” John viii. 52, etc. ; cf. Bebber, S. 55 ; 
and it was very natural to speak thus broadly of the Passover, because the 
act after which the whole observance was loosely called was a meal, and 
because the sacrificial meals as well as the eating of unleavened bread were 
characteristic of this feast. On the other hand, the regular technical expres- 
sion for the celebration of the 14th of Nisan is not dayeiy but moseiv ro 
naoxa, Ex. xii. 48 ; Num. ix. 2,5, 6,10, 12-14; Deut. xvi. 1; Matt. xxvi. 18; 
Heb. xi. 28. In the celebration of the Passover, eating is only one feature 
along with the dvew, and is never mentioned unless the more general expres- 
sion zroveiv or Ove has preceded, or unless the Passover has been previously 
spoken of ; Num. ix. 11; 2 Chron. xxx. 18; Matt. xxvi. 17 (cf. vv. 1,5; 
Mark xiv. 120) (f. vv. 1, 2, 12a); Luke xu. 11, 15) (ch vve=ije7, 78): 
The full expression dayeiv rd macyxa is found in the LXX, including the 
Apocrypha, only once ; 2 Chron. xxx. 18 (€hayov ro ghacéK, ieee as the con- 
text indicates, xxx. 1-22, probably in the broadest sense); in Philo and in 
Josephus, so far as the present writer is aware, it never occurs; in the N.T. 
(besides John xviii. 28) five times of the participation in the Passover meal. 
But it is very improbable that the Jews, z.e. the high priests and their ser- 
vants (xviii. 35, xix. 6), whose excuse to Pilate is given in John xviii. 28, had 
in mind only the evening Passover meal and not also the earlier slaying of 
the lamb, which on the morning of the 14th of Nisan had not yet taken 
place, when they spoke of being prevented from participation by defilement. 
(6) Of less importance is the question whether, in Deut. xvi. 2 (2 Chron. 
xxxv. 7-9, cf. 3 Hsdr. i. 8f., are left out of account), the cattle for the 
Shelamim as well as the sheep or goats for the Passover meal are covered by 
the expression nop. Certainly here, where it is not a question of the usage 
of the time of Josiah or Moses, but of the time of John, it is wrong to say 
with Schiirer, S. 14: “The fact simply is that according to the author of 
Deuteronomy not only smaller animals but also cattle could be used for the 
Passover proper.” Because for the Jews of the time of Jesus, who knew 
nothing of the modern criticism of the Pentateuch, Ex. xii. 3-5 made this 
interpretation of Deut. xvi. 2 “simply” impossible. In his account of the 
Jewish interpretations, Schiirer, S. 17f., constantly confuses the manner in 
which the rabbis understand the word no» in the text, and the manner in 
which in their effort after exact interpretation they use the same word in their 
comments. Leaving out of account the merely hypothetical consideration of 
the possibility that, according to Deut. xvi. 2, it was allowable to use cattle 
for the Passover proper—naturally the possibility has not been considered 
seriously—all the above mentioned interpreters agree that in the text the 
word nop includes the animals for the Passover sacrifice and the Passover 
meal and the animals for the Chagigah ; but in order to make this clear, 
naturally it was necessary to employ the more definite expression and to say 
“small animals for the Passover, cattle for the Chagigah.” 
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§ 68. PURPOSE AND METHOD, CHARACTER AND 
READERS OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


At the close of his book, John states very clearly its 
purpose, just as Luke does in his dedication ; at the same 
time, however, John goes on to speak of the means by 
which he endeavoured to accomplish this purpose (xx. 30 f; 
cf, xix. 35). As was unavoidable in a brief concluding 
sentence, both these statements are so general that it is 
necessary to seek in the book itself some more definite 
information, in particular, to draw certain conclusions from 
the means used with reference to the author’s purpose. 

From among a large number of ompeta which Jesus did 
in the presence of His disciples, John sets forth a few in 
order to lead the readers whom he addresses to believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, to the end that 
they, believing this to be the case, may have life in the 
name of this Jesus Christ. We have already seen (above, 
p. 207 f.) that it was not His intention to convert Jews or 
Gentiles to the Christian faith through a written missionary 
sermon. ‘The readers were already believers—confessors 
of the name of Christ (cf. i. 12), a Church with which the 
author was acquainted and on intimate terms, or a group 
of such Churches who needed to be furthered and strength- 
ened in the faith which they already had; just as Jesus 
by constantly bearing new testimony to Himself endea- 
voured to strengthen His disciples and also such as had come 
to have a certain faith in Him and yet could not be called 
His disciples (viii. 30f, cf u. 22, wiisol. x. O8, XL, 45, 
xii. 11) in the faith which they confessed when they first 
came into contact with Him (i. 41, 45, 49), in order that 
this faith might become unalterably fixed, and so to deepen 
this faith that it might develop into an independent and 
experiential knowledge of the truth revealed in Him (ii. 11, 
iv. 39-42, vi. 45f., 69, vill. 32, x. 38, xi. 15, 42, Cilio: 
xiv. 1-11, xvi. 30-33, xvii. 8, xx. 8, 24-29). Only in this 
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way do believers become disciples of Jesus in the full sense 
of the word (viii. 81; cf. xiii. 35, xv. 8) and win the free- 
dom, the peace, the joy, in short, the life which is 
transmitted from the only-begottten Son of God to those 
who become children of God (i. 12) through Him (vii. 32, 
She x98, xiv, 27 oxv. 11, xvi33, xvib 2h Sykes eee 
xx. 29), There is no greater human distinction than to 
become a disciple of Jesus’, and through His mediation 
attain to God (vi. 46, xiii. 16, xiv. 6, xv. 5, 8). But this 
is also a goal which the believer can attain only step by 
step. Itis the mission of Jesus and of the Spirit whom He 
will send to further them toward this end (xiv. 26, xvi. 
12 ff., xvii. 26); the apostles also are called to share this 
teaching work (xv. 27). It is John’s purpose to fulfil this 
mission in the case of the believers for whom he writes by 
giving his own testimony, in order that they may share 
the same blessed experience as himself (xix. 35, xx. 31; cf. 
ielGen ll dohn 8. 3.1,). 

The fact that the book was intended for believers, whom 
it is designed to confirm in this manner, gives it an esoteric 
character which distinguishes it from the Synoptics, and 
especially from Luke. The detailed account of the dis- 
courses at the Last Supper is not the most unmistakable 
evidence that John is writing for the instruction of 
believers. More significant is the fact that he chooses as 
the subject of his account a number of signs which Jesus 
did before the eyes of His disciples (xx. 30). It is self- 
evident that Jesus’ constant companions were eye-witnesses 
of all His miracles. In view of this, it is all the more 
certain that the remark means that for the most part the 
author contemplates the onyeta from the point of view of 
Jesus’ self-revelation to His disciples and for their sake. 
Naturally, however, this does not lessen the significance of 
these onueta—especially of those which are not related, but 
only summarily mentioned—for all those who witnessed 
them and for the progress of the history (ii. 23, ili. 2, iv. 
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45, v. 20, 36, vi. 2, 14, vil. 21, 31, x. 25-38, xi. 47, xii. 
10,997) xve-24). 

The entire book, from i. 14 onwards, is in keeping with 
the emphasis laid in xx. 30 upon the significance of these 
signs for the disciples. The very first utterances of Jesus 
of which an account is given are wonderful proofs of that 
profound knowledge of the human heart, transcending all 
the limits of sense by which He won His first disciples 
(i. 42-49), while as a title to all that follows stands the 
promise to Nathanael and to the entire group of the first 
six disciples that in the companionship of Jesus they shall 
experience greater things, and learn from a multitude of 
deeds that God who rules in heaven has put at the disposal 
of the Son of Man upon earth all the angel powers by 
which He Himself rules the world (i. 50f.). The result of 
the first of these experiences is declared to be simply that, 
in consequence of this revelation of the glory of Jesus, His 
disciples believed on Him (ii. 11), notwithstanding the fact 
that there were other witnesses besides the disciples, e.g. 
the mother of Jesus, who certainly was not indifferent and 
must have witnessed the miracle. In other words, the 
disciples were confirmed in their faith. While it is truein 
the case of the second and third miracles which are related. 
(iv. 46-54, v. 1-18) that the disciples are not mentioned, 
in the first case one who is already a believer is stimulated 
by a rebuke of Jesus’ to greater faith. In vi. 5 ff. again it 
is clearly described how the faith of those who believe in 
Jesus is tested and strengthened. While the multitude 
see signs and yet do not see (vi. 14, 26, 30, 36), the miracle 
of the feeding and of Jesus’ walking on the water make 
the disciples able not only to bear the discourse of the fol- 
lowing day, but in the light of its promises to rise to a 
joyful confession. With one sad exception this was true of 
the Twelve, while other disciples, who were not really dis- 
ciples, deserted Jesus (vi. 60-71 ). The healing of the blind 
man is introduced as a means of instruction for the disciples 
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(ix. 1-5); and in the case of the man who was healed, it is 
to be observed how, under the impression of the deeds of 
Jesus, his open-minded understanding is developed from 
stage to stage. At first the Lord isa man named Jesus 
(ix. 11), then a prophet (ver. 17), certainly not a sinner, 
but a man from God (vy. 25, 30-33), and finally the Lord, 
to whom he kneels in faith and prayer (vv. 35-38). 
While the raising of Lazarus is an important event in the 
concluding days of Jesus’ life (xi. 45-53, xii. 9-11, 17-19), 
the principal thing described is the significance of this 
deed and the circumstances accompanying it for the faith 
of His disciples (xi. 15; cf. the whole of vv. 4-16), the 
women who believed on Him (xi. 3, 20-40), and the larger 
group of those who were receptive (vv. 42, 45). Where 
the Lord is, who Himself is Resurrection and Life, sickness 
and death and the grave must lose their terrors (xi. 4, 11, 
23-27, xii. 1, 2,9). He who makes the dead to live can- 
not Himself remain in death. In chap. xx. it is not so 
much Christ’s own glorification that is described, as the 
convincing of two souls that He who was dead was alive. 
This helps to explain why John, more than any other 
of the evangelists, gives us character sketches of Jesus’ 
disciples—both of those who were intimately and those who 
were more remotely associated with Him (above, pp. 209, 
224, n.4). He gives accounts of conversions which have a 
wholly individual stamp, often with a few strokes of his 
pen, sometimes, however, at length. The genuine Israelite, 
Nathanael, who comes to Jesus with mockery upon his 
lips, but who, when he perceives that his heart is known, 
pours forth words of earnest confession, with the result 
that he never leaves Jesus again (i. 45-50; cf. xxi. 2); 
Philip, cautious, slow of speech and understanding (i. 43— 
45, vi. 5-7, xu. 21f., xiv. 8-10; above, p. 224); Thomas, 
melancholy, disinclined to any easy optimism (xi. 16, xiv. 
5, xx. 24-29); Nicodemus, who at first comes to Jesus by 
night because he is afraid of the light, and afterwards 
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alone of all his colleagues has the courage in the Sanhedrin 
to demand fair treatment for Jesus; and at last, when the 
most trusted of Jesus’ disciples deny and desert Him, con- 
fesses himself a follower of the crucified Jesus (iii. 1-21, 
vii. 50-52, xix. 39); the Samaritan woman, who, in spite 
of her sinful past and the wilful spirit which she manifests 
at first, becomes an earnest believer (iv. 7-42); the para- 
lytic, whose own sin had evidently brought upon him an 
incurable disease (v. 5-15); and the man who without any 
fault of his own was born blind (chap. ix.); the two sisters 
in Bethany, so different in type (xi. 1—xii. 8); and Mary 
Magdalene, who made up for her lack of knowledge by her 
self-sacrificing love (xx. 1-18),—all of these are incom- 
parably described, and, without any express effort to bring 
out the fact, are instructive illustrations of the divine 
leading and of human development out of darkness into 
light, and from faith to faith, They were drawn, not by 
the herald of the gospel proclaiming his message to all 
peoples, but by the pastor devoting Himself to the human 
souls committed to Him, and who by these pictures de- 
signed to increase the faith of those who were already 
believers and to make them true disciples. 

It necessarily impresses one as peculiar that both in 
xx. 30 and in the retrospect of the whole of Jesus’ public 
testimony in xii. 37, His deeds are the only recognised form 
of His testimony to Himself, and that these are declared 
to be the contents of this book; whereas in reality the dis- 
courses not only occupy much space, but in many ways are 
emphasised as important. Although on the authority of 
i. 50f. it is possible to reckon sayings like i. 48, iv. 16 (29) 
or prophecies like ii. 19, vi. 70, xii. 321. (xviii. 32) among the 
onpeta, the author understands the word as applying only 
to the miracles (ii. 11). Consequently it is evident from 
xx. 30f that he does not regard the deeds as a sort of 
customary adornment of the Redeemer, or as an occasion 
for profound discourses which are really the more import- 
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ant things. There are only a few deeds to which long dis- 
courses are attached (namely, v. 17-47, vii. 19 ff. attached 
to v. 1-16, and vi. 26-71 attached to vi. 3-13); while 
other deeds of Jesus no less striking are left to speak for 
themselves (ii. 1-11, ix. 1-38, xi. 1-44). This is true not 
only of the few which are formally related, but also of the 
‘many which are summarily mentioned. These works, as 
they are often called by John without any further quali- 
fication (n. 1), distinguish Jesus from the Baptist, who was 
the witness by water and word (x. 41). Since Jesus 
works only in dependence upon God, in fellowship with 
God, and by means of the angel-powers at His command 
(v. 19, 30, xi. 41f, 1. 51), these works are a work of God 
Himself (xiv. 10), or a participation of Jesus in the work 
of God (v. 17-28, ix. 3f.). To the extent, however, that 
God permits these works to happen through Jesus and 
through Him alone (xv. 24, x. 41, vii. 31), they are God’s 
own testimony concerning Jesus (v. 36f,, x. 25,37f, xiv. 
11), which renders unbelief without excuse (xii. 37, xv. 24). 

John’s use of the O.T. and Jewish word onpeia to 
designate the miraculous deeds of Jesus regularly and 
much more frequently than the other evangelists (n. 1), is 
not intended to indicate that they are regarded by him 
either exclusively as symbols or as prophecies. The con- 
ception is broader. The onyeia are events which point be- 
yond themselves to the cause of which they are the effect, 
to the person of whom they are the acts, to the unseen 
events of which they are the symbols, to the future events 
of which they are the prophetic preludes. In these strik- 
ing acts of Jesus the entire work of God, itself invisible— 
in the completion of which Jesus has become an active 
participant—is visibly manifested (ix. 3 f., cf. iv. 34, v. 36). 
The healing of the blind man, just before which Jesus 
makes the statement of ix. 3, He Himself transforms into 
a symbol, a real allegory which He afterwards interprets 
(ix. 39-40). In the same way the miraculous feeding 
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becomes to Him a prophetic symbol of a still more wonder- 
ful feeding (vi. 27 ff.). The healing of the sick foreshadows 
the subsequent awakening of the dead, and the cases where 
Jesus raised the dead during His earthly ministry are at 
once symbols of the awakening of the physically dead by 
Jesus at the last day (v. 20-26, vi. 39, xi. 23-27). 

Along with this high valuation of the miraculous deeds 
of Jesus are found other words which seem to lessen their 
value. In order that faith in Jesus, and the blessings, 
primarily invisible, which are mediated by Him, may 
strike root at all among men, faith must be preceded by a 
vision of the witnessing of Jesus to Himself through 
deeds, which show Him to be the “ Saviour of the world ” 
sent from God (iv. 42), v¢., by a Ocwpeiv, OcdcOat, épav 
Mii914,.32=34, 39, 46, 51, 1, 11, iv. 19, vi..36, 40, xi. 45, 
Xiv. 9, xx. 6, 8, 20, 27). To those, however, who have 
not lacked this opportunity, and who, nevertheless, de- 
mand a sign so as to be exempted from the act and the 
_work of faith (vi. 26-31), the sign is denied (ii. 18, vi. 
30). With those who through the signs have obtained a 
certain faith, but do not receive the testimony concerning 
the moral and religious conditions of salvation, it is im- 
possible for Jesus to enter into more intimate relations 
(ii. 23f, ii. 11, 32). Moreover, persons otherwise well 
disposed, but who constantly demand new signs as if 
they had a right to do so, are earnestly reproved (iv. 48, 
xx. 27). The conception of the sign is such that it is 
designed to render itself unnecessary. The Gospel, which 
is intended for readers who have seen none of the signs of 
Jesus, concludes with the blessing of those who have not 
seen, but nevertheless have believed (xx. 29). But the signs 
are not without value even for those who have not seen. 
They need to be related. If the discourses occupy more 
space in the Fourth Gospel than the signs, it is to be 
remembered that as a rule the commentary is longer than 
the text, which nevertheless remains the more important 
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thing. The author's written testimony concerning the 
onpeia which Jesus did in his presence, is designed as a 
substitute for what the readers lack, as compared with the 
author, and is intended to enable them to believe as he 
believes (xix. 35). Since, however, he was writing for 
Christians who already had considerable knowledge of the 
gospel history, and who, of the Gospels which have come 
down to us, were certainly familiar with Mark, probably 
also with Luke, and perhaps also with Matthew, although 
only through oral translation (§ 67), it was only natural 
for John to choose from the abundance of reminiscences at 
his command such onpeia with the corresponding dis- 
courses as the readers had not yet become acquainted 
with through the other Gospels. 

Nothing could be more incorrect than to attribute to 
the author, as his principal design, instead of the purpose 
mentioned in xx. 31, the supplementing of the Synoptics. 
But the circumstances under which he wrote were such as 
to make it natural for him actually to supplement the 
earlier Gospels by the insertion of parallels to their 
accounts, by explanatory remarks which corrected mis- 
understandings to which these accounts were naturally 
open, by formal corrections (above, pp. 256 ff., 270 f.), but 
primarily by such entirely new information as was calcu- 
lated to render more intelligible the picture, obtained 
from the Synoptics, of the course of the gospel history as 
a whole and of many of its details. With reference to 
the first point, from what the Synoptists relate from the 
last days of Jesus’ life, it is impossible historically to 
understand the origin of the deadly hatred of the Jewish 
authorities toward Jesus, which led to His crucifixion. 
John explains the catastrophe. Such accounts as the 
official embassage from Jerusalem to the Baptist (i. 19), 
the visits to Jerusalem with the attendant constant con- 
flicts with the Jewish authorities (ii. 13 ff., v. 1 ff., vil. 
1 ff., x. 22), the repeated resolutions of the Sanhedrin and 
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of the Pharisaic party, which in some instances led to 
attempts upon Jesus’ life (v. 16, 18, vii. 1, 13, 25, 30, 
45-52, viii. 28, 37, 59, ix. 13, 22, x. 39, xi. 8, 46-50, 57, 
Xli. 9-11, 19), the raising of Lazarus and the retrospec- 
tion of the entire public testimony in Jerusalem in xii. 
37-48, give the idea of an intelligible development which 
it is impossible to derive from the Synoptics. The toodeus 
of Luke xiii. 34, Matt. xxiii. 37 (above, p. 173, n. 3) is 
elaborated by John. There are single points also in which 
John’s narrative serves to explain the synoptic account. 
The call of the fishermen to become fishers of men (Matt. 
iv. 18 ff.; Mark i. 16 ff.) is psychologically incompre- 
hensible without the assumption of previous familiarity 
on the part of those called with the person and intentions 
of Jesus. How they obtained this acquaintance we read 
in John i. 35-51. The treachery of Judas, which in the 
Synoptics falls like a thunderbolt from heaven, we learn 
from John vi. 70, xii. 4-6, xiii. 2, 11, 18-30, xvu. 12, 
xviii. 2-5, was Jong in preparation, and connected with 
Judas’ earlier attitude among the disciples. The reference 
of Isa. xl. 3 to the Baptist in all the Synoptics is intel- 
ligible if he applied the saying to himself (John i. 23), 
and it is not strange that the disciples of John understood 
the figure in Matt. ix. 15, Mark ii. 19, if their master had 
used it to represent his relation. to Jesus (John iii. 29). 
The historical occasion for the accusation of Jesus in Mark 
xiv. 58, xv. 29, Matt. xxvi. 61, xxvii. 40, Acts vi. 14, is 
to be found only in John ii. 19. This and other things 
are the incidental, if not altogether unintentional, results 
of the method which circumstances compelled the author 
to use, especially of his eclecticism in the choice of 
material. The purpose of his book is proved to be that 
already noted, namely, the confirmation and furtherance 
of the readers in the faith which they have confessed. 

But this faith in which it is John’s purpose to confirm 
his readers he states in the terms of the common Christian 
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_ confession, namely, that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of 
God (xx. 31). It is the old message which the readers 
have heard ever since their first contact with the gospel 
(1 John i. 5, iii. 11), and which stands at the very fore- 
front in all the gospel testimony concerning Jesus. Hven 
the Baptist testifies, “I am not the Messiah, but Jesus 
is” (i. 20, 25f, 83 f, iii, 28 f.). Those who were the 
first to leave John in order to become disciples of Jesus 
used this title to express their new faith (i. 41, cf. vv. 45, 
49); and the author, who was one of these disciples, in the 
passage where he gives the account of this event, retains 
the form which the title had in his native language, 
although it is necessary for him to translate it for the 
readers (n. 2). John uses also the archaic titles ‘“ The 
Chosen One” and “the Holy One of God,” which had 
hardly yet been taken up into the language of the Church, 
and hence disappeared from the text in the common tra- 
dition (n. 2). In the same way Jesus maintains the con- 
nection with the O.T. and the people of Israel. Although 
Jesus is the Saviour of the world (iv. 42, cf. i. 29, iii. 14 ff, 
xii. 47, xvii. 2, 17 ff.), nevertheless salvation is of the 
Jews (iv. 22). Not until after His death and exaltation 
is it possible and is it His desire to exercise His world 
calling in its full compass beyond the boundaries of Israel 
(x. 14-16, xii. 23-32). For this reason He quickly 
withdraws from the Samaritans who willingly receive 
Him (iv. 40, 43), and refuses to receive the Greeks (xii. 
20 ff.). Although His enemies taunt Him with being a 
Samaritan (viii. 48), and believe it possible that He may 
seek safety in the Greek diaspora and preach to the 
Greeks (vil. 35), which would be equivalent to self- 
destruction (viii. 22), nevertheless He remains a Jew 
(iv. 9, 22) and faithful unto death to His own people, 
the race of Abraham. For He is the one promised in 
the O.T. (i. 45, v. 39, 46f.), the King of Israel (i. 49, 
xii. 13), the Good Shepherd predicted by the prophets 
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(x. 1-10), 2.e. the Sovereign of His people, to be distin- 
guished from the usurpers of the throne,—the Herodian 
family, foreigners who obtained their power through craft 
and violence,—and from such bandits as Judas the Gali- 
lean (x. 1, 8, 10), and from other false Messiahs who 
were yet to come (v. 43). His kingdom, like Himself, did 
not originate in the world, and in the realisation of the 
same He makes use of no earthly powers (xviii. 33-37). 
The scorn, however, with which Pilate, notwithstanding 
this avowal of Christ, that His kingdom was not of this 
world, calls Him the King of the Jews (xviii. 39, xix. 3, 
14, 19 f.), represents the full truth. The Jews themselves 
were compelled to confess that He had so spoken of Him- 
self (xix. 21), and only by the betrayal of their Messianic 
idea to the heathen (xix. 15) was it possible for them to 
destroy Him in whom this idea was fulfilled. In spite of 
the protest of the Jews, it is proclaimed to all the world in 
the language of the people from whom Jesus sprang, in the 
language of the world-ruling Romans and in the language 
of the Greeks,—the common bond between all civilised 
peoples,—that the crucified Jesus is the king of the Jews 
(xix.19f.). The confession to which “all flesh,” ze. the 
entire world, is to be brought in order that they may receive 
eternal life from Jesus, is, besides the acknowledgment that 
the Father of Jesus is the only true God, the confession of 
Jesus whom He has sent as the Messiah (xvii. 2 f.). 

When in xx. 31 (cf. xi. 27) we find, in addition to the 
Messianic title, the expression 6 vids Tod Geos, it is nothing 
new. Neither in the Synoptics nor in John is this title 
synonymous with 6 Xpiords. Just as the combination of 
these two titles in Matt. xvi. 16 presupposes the con- 
fession of Matt. xiv. 88, which is based upon an experi- 
ence of the supernatural greatness of Jesus, so the con- 
fession of John i. 49, in which mention of the divine 
sonship precedes that of the Messiahship, is based upon 
the overwhelming experience which had come to one of 
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the first disciples of Jesus through the wonderful witness 
of Jesus to Himself. — 

This confession of the divine Sonship is capable of 
being deepened ; not, however, by the use of o povoyerys, 
a title which John uses both with and without vios to 
describe Jesus (n. 3). For this simply affirms that Jesus 
is the Son of God in the full sense of that word. Like 
6 vids alone (iii. 35f, v. 19 ff, vill. 35, ef. Matt. xi. 27; 
Luke x. 22, cf. Matt. xxi. 88) or 6 vids tod Oeod (John ix. 
35, xi. 4; Luke xxii. 70), it serves to distinguish Him 
from the children of God who become such only through 
His mediation (i. 12, xii. 36) and through a second birth 
(iii. 3-8). Although in xx. 17 Jesus makes parallel His 
original Sonship and the derived sonship of His disciples 
with a definiteness not to be found in the Synoptics, 
calling them His brethren in the same context, neverthe- 
less the specific distinction remains. This is true also in 
the Synoptics, which, to put the matter briefly, never 
represent Jesus as combining the ideas of ‘my Father” 
and “ your Father” in an “our Father,” for the Lord’s 
Prayer is not a prayer which Jesus prayed Himself, but 
one which He taught His disciples. Since John uses the 
word povoyevys for the first time in the sentence in which 
he declares that the Logos became flesh (i. 14), and in 
very close connection with the sentence which, according 
to the common text, deals with the divine sonship 
wrought by Jesus in those who believe on Him (i. 12 f.), 
but according to the original text treats of the begetting 
and birth of Jesus without the assistance of a man (i. 18, 
above, pp. 266, 288, n. 7), there is no doubt that John 
calls Jesus the povoyejs, the Son of God in a unique sense 
because of this wonderful entrance into human life, 
Jesus is from birth what other men become through 
regeneration, and by nature what they are by grace—a 
thought which finds expression in various ways elsewhere 
in the Fourth Gospel (n. 3). By i. 18, even according to 
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the Textus receptus, the physical fatherhood of Joseph is 
excluded ; but, according to John as well as the Synoptics, 
during Jesus’ lifetime His divine Sonship as opposed to 
His descent from Joseph was not the subject either of 
teaching or confession. Those who first confessed that 
He was the Son of God regarded Him at the same time as 
the son of Joseph (i. 45). To others who, because they 
are acquainted with Him, think they know all about His 
origin, it is simply said that they are in error (vi. 42, vil. 
26 f, viii. 14, 57f.). As is proved by the prologue of 
John and the birth stories of Matthew and Luke, at the 
time when all these Gospels were written it was com- 
monly believed by the Church that Jesus was not the son 
of Joseph ; but neither John nor the Synoptics make this 
a part of the teaching of Jesus. 

John does, however, show an advance upon the other 
evangelists when he represents the Baptist and then Jesus 
as testifying with constantly increasing clearness His pre- 
existence and His eternal being with God, His sending 
forth, origin, and descent from heaven to earth. The é« 
Gcod yevrnOfvat, without which no man can become a child 
of God, took place also in Jesus’ case, since He entered 
into the human estate; but for Him it was an ¢fépyec@ar 
mapa or é« tod matpds (xvi. 27 f.), the incarnation of one 
who was eternal and whose divine Sonship involves His 
being God. It does not follow, however, that what the 
Baptist recognised prophetically (i. 15, 30) was recognised 
by Jesus’ disciples from the beginning. It is a long way 
from the confession of the sincere Nathanael, od «i 6 vios 
rod Gcod, who at first mocked, to the confession of the 
sincere Thomas, 6 «vpsds pov cal 6 Beds pov, who at first was 
unwilling to believe. What heretofore had escaped from 
Jesus’ heart in excited and often in obscure language He 
did not state in unmistakable terms to His disciples until 
on the last evening (xvi. 24-30). The development of faith 
from the first (i. 45-49) to the final confession (xx. 28) of 
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the disciples is proof of the truth of such sayings of Jesus 
as iii. 21, xviii. 37. It is the way, the goal of which John 
desires that the readers of his Gospel shall not fail to 
attain (xx. 31). How anxious he is that this shall be the 
ease is evidenced in the prologue, which begins with the 
affirmation of the eternal being of Christ with God. 
Moreover, in the course of this prologue he represents the 
Baptist as bearing testimony (i. 15) in the same words as 
are used in i. 30, where they are recorded for the first 
time in their historical connection, and the prologue con- 
cludes with a confession of Jesus as the “ only-begotten 
God” (i. 18, n. 3), an expression which seems self-contra- 
dictory. This and not “the Logos doctrine” is the thing 
peculiar to the Fourth Gospel, and indeed the only new 
thing in the representation of the person of Jesus as com- 
pared with that of the Synoptics (n. 4). 

It would be possible to speak of John’s Logos doctrine, 
or of a Logos doctrine in the Gospel of John, only in case 
John formally identified the Logos which was familiar to 
the readers (i. 1) with Jesus the Christ (i. 17), or in case 
he formally stated that Jesus Christ whom the readers 
know is the divine Logos, or an incarnation of it, and if by 
the unfolding of the conceptions involved in one or the 
other of these propositions he went on to make some 
further statements about either the Logos or Christ. 
But nothing of this kind is found in the prologue (n. 5). 
Although the historical name of the Redeemer does not 
occur until i. 17, any reader at all acquainted with the 
gospel history would understand when he read i. 6-13, if 
not before, that the author was speaking of Jesus; since 
the Baptist’s testimony was concerning Jesus the Christ, 
not concerning a being called “ Logos” or “ Light” (i. 7 f.), 
and since the name on which the children of God believe 
is none other than the name of Jesus Christ (i. 12, ef. 
ii, 28, ili, 18, xx. 31). In i, 4-5 also the only possible 
subject is Jesus. When and while He dwelt upon the 
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earth He and He alone was the light of men (i. 4, cf. viii. 
12, ix. 5, xii. 35f,, 46, iii, 19). Although He may not be 
the light now in the same sense, nevertheless the light 
which He was is not entirely lost, but continues to be 
manifested in the children of light (xii. 36), in whom He 
lives by word and spirit and who are in Him (xv. 5, 7, 
xvi. 7-15, xvii. 8, 17, 23). Nor has the dark world in 
which this light has long been shining (1 John i. 8) and 
in which it still shines, been able to overcome and extin- 
guish it (i. 5). Throughout the passage, 6 Aoyos like ro 
das is a name applicable only to the historical Christ. 
Even assuming that the proposition, ‘‘ Christ is and is 
called the Logos,” may contain a logos doctrine,—in the 
nature of the case a Christian Logos doctrine,—this doctrine 
is not expounded but presupposed in the prologue. From 
the simple designation of Christ as Logos, even if this be 
found in an independent statement (n. 5), the existence of 
a Christian Logos doctrine cannot be inferred any more 
than a Christian doctrine of light can be inferred from 
John viii. 12, ix. 5, xii. 46, or from the numerous sug- 
gestive designations of Christ an equal number of doctrines 
bearing these distinctive names (John vi. 35, 48, 51,—x. 
11,—xi. 25,—xiv. 6,—xv. 1,—Col. i. 27, 11. 2,—2 Cor. iv. 4; 
Col. i. 15). Such an inference would be justified only if 
it were known that the Christians of that time derived 
further propositions from the identification of the Logos 
with Christ, or of Christ with the Logos, which would 
then likewise be silently taken for granted in the prologue. 
Certainly in the prologue nothing is deduced from this 
identification only presupposed of Christ with the Logos. 
The original existence of the Logos with God and its 
divine nature are not derived through a definition or 
development of the Logos idea; they are simply affirmed. 
Since essentially the same expressions (viii. 58, xvii. 5, ef. 
xii, 41) recur as utterances of Jesus concerning Himself 
without any connection with the name of the Logos, the 
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statements of i. 1 would have exactly the same meaning, 
if their subject were 6 Xpiords instead of o Adyos. This is 
the language Paul would have used (n. 5). The idea of 
the creation of the world through Christ (i. 3) is expressed 
in the Fourth Gospel only in this one passage, but is 
found elsewhere in the N.T. without any discernible 
dependence upon the Logos idea (1 Cor. viii, 6; Col. i, 
15-17; Heb. i. 2f.; Rev. iii, 14). Consequently, there 
is no basis for assuming that John derived his statement 
from the Logos idea, or, on the other hand, that he called 
Christ the Logos because this was one of the articles of 
the common Christian faith. He does not in any way 
intimate that this was the case; and if this thought had 
been in his mind he would certainly have repeated the 
name of the Logos in i. 3, in order to direct the readers’ 
attention to Gen. i. 3; Ps. xxxiii. 6,9. That John does 
not regard the name of the Logos as a mine of speculative 
ideas is evidenced by the fact that the prologue does not 
contain any such ideas, and more especially by the fact 
that from i. 4 onward the Logos idea is replaced by that of 
light, and the former idea does not recur until i. 14, and 
then nothing is said which could have been derived from 
the Acyos conception. 

We conclude, then, that in the prologue no Christian or 
non-Christian Logos doctrine is expounded or presupposed, 
but that the author assumes that the readers are familiar 
with the term Adoyos as a designation of the Christ. The 
question then arises how this usage originated, and why 
John employs it in the prologue. He does not represent 
Jesus as using it, nor is there any obvious basis for it 
anywhere in the Fourth Gospel (n. 5). On the other 
hand, we do find the term used in two other writings of 
John’s which confirms what is apparent from the pro- 
logue, namely, that the name was in more or less common 
use in the Church circles where these writings originated. 
In 1 John i. 1 the term 6 Adyos Tis SwAs is used to describe 
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not the gospel preaching, but the personal centre of that 
preaching—the person of Jesus, who, on the one hand, is 
without beginning, and, on the other hand, one whom the 
disciples heard speak, whom they saw walk and act, a man 
whom it was possible to touch, whom they perceived with 
all their senses. This eternal person is the eternal life, 
and as such has existed eternally with the Father. But 
because this life has issued from its silent abode with 
God, appeared in tangible form among men and become 
manifest to them, it can be called the ‘‘ Word of Life.” 
In His own person Christ is the eternal life (John xiv. 6), 
and consequently the life which became visible and which 
could be heard is ‘‘ the word of life.” Hence 6 doyos is a 
designation, not of the pre-existent Christ as such, but of 
the incarnate Christ (n. 6). 

In Rev. xix. 11-16 John is represented as seeing 
Christ coming from heaven to judgment with the insignia 
of royal and judicial power (n. 7). In this vision He 
bears one name related to the work He had come to do at 
this time (ver. 16); also another, inscribed apparently on 
His diadem, which no one knew but Himself (ver. 12, cf. 
ii. 17). John saw this name inscribed on the diadem, but 
could not decipher it, hence was unable to express it. 
This means that for human thought and speech there is 
no term suited to express the entire significance of Christ 
and His being which is fully known only to Himself. But 
it is impossible for men not to give Him names, in which 
the attempt is made to express this thought. The name 
§ Adyos Tod Oeod (ver. 13) is one such attempt. It will be 
observed that John does not see or hear the name in the 
vision, but that he simply remarks at the close of the 
description of the personal appearance of Christ that this 
name was given to Him. It was the name used for Christ 
in the Church, and He was so called when it was desired 
to express in a comparatively comprehensive way what 
He is and what He signifies. He is the Word of God 
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expressed in the world. His person represents completely 
what the numerous revelations of God by word are in 
part. The attributes of truth and trustworthiness belong 
to Him, just as they do to these revelations (xix. 9, 
xxi. 5); but because He is a person they are expressed by 
a proper name (xix. 11, cf. 1 John i. 9, v. 20?). The 
fact that Christ revealed the Word of God as a faithful 
witness (Rev. i. 5, iii, 14) is only one way in which He 
proved Himself to be the Word of God. He Himself is 
“the Amen,” or, as we should express it, “the Amen in 
person,” «.e. God’s solemn declaration of His will and of 
His thought toward men (Rev. ili. 14, n. 8). He is not 
an amen or @ word, but, since God has revealed Himself 
finally and definitely in Christ (Heb. i. 1), the Amen and 
the Word of God. This thought is not without analogies 
in N.T. writings other than those of John (n. 8). 

This is the conception which we have in the Fourth 
Gospel. The general presuppositions and analogies are 
found here in the words of Jesus Himself. Jesus is the 
life, but also in His own person the truth (xiv. 6, xi. 25), 
the visible manifestation of God (xii. 45, xiv. 7-10), and 
He supplies men with the knowledge of God necessary to 
life, not simply through the words which He speaks as a 
teacher, but also through His deeds, 7.e. during His earthly 
life He is the light of men (ix. 4—5, vill. 12, xii. 35f,, 46), 
He distinguishes Himself from all the official representa- 
tives and mediators of divine revelation who came before 
Him by affirming that, whereas they became what they 
were for other men through some word of God that came 
to them from without, He in the whole compass of His 
life is the one consecrated by God for His mission to men 
and sent by Him to fulfil it (x. 35 f). 

If, as the prologue taken in connection with 1 John 
i. 1, Rev. xix. 13 proves, 6 Aoyos had come to be used 
along with other terms to designate Christ in the region 
where John lived, manifestly not without his influence, 
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the comprehensiveness of the term made its use parti- 
cularly appropriate in the prologue which describes in 
large outlines the history of Christ and the revelation 
accomplished by Him; from the eternity out of which He 
sprang to the present when He has returned again to God, 
when, however, the body of those who believe on Him, 
the heirs of His grace, the guardians of the knowledge of 
God brought into the world by Him, continue to exist in 
a world which is without this knowledge. Christ is here 
represented as throughout the Gospel and in Revelation 
as the indispensible witness of the truth and revealer of 
the knowledge of God which no man can derive from him- 
self (i. 18, cf. iii. 11, v. 87f, vi. 46, xvili. 37). But His 
relation to the God whom He reveals is different from 
that of all other bearers of the divine revelation. Not 
only had He seen God before He appeared as His only- 
begotten Son; He is Himself cds (i. 18). While the 
revelation of the law was transmitted through the hand of 
Moses to other men, the grace and truth of God with 
which Jesus Himself was filled has become through Him 
an historical reality (i. 17, cf. xiv. 16). His person is the 
complete revelation of God to men, consequently “the 
Word” per se. 

The question how the term 6 Adyos (rod Ged, ris Swijs) 
came to be used as a general expression, gathering up the 
early Christian conceptions of Christ which otherwise were 
unconnected, and how it came to be used as a proper name, 
we are unable to answer by tracing its history, just as we 
are unable to answer many similar questions; for the 
reason that we know practically nothing of what was 
taught in the Church. It is conceivable historically that 
the apostle John may have become familiar in Jerusalem 
with the Greek speculation, the first representative of 
which, so far as we know, was Philo; since there was a 
synagogue of the Alexandrians in Jerusalem, and many 
Hellenists in the membership of the mother Church 
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(vol. i. GOf. n. 8). It is also possible that Alexandrian 
Jews, like Apollos, brought such ideas to Ephesus (Acts 
xviii. 24). If only someone could succeed in showing a 
real connection between Philo and John! John’s con- 
ception of Christ is not Philo’s conception of the Logos, 
the Platonic idea of ideas, the plastic world-soul of the 
teachings of the Stoa. It would be more natural to 
suppose that the teaching concerning the memra current 
among the rabbis was utilised by the Christian teachers 
in expressing their ideas concerning Jesus. But apparently 
this term could be used only if the pre-existent Christ 
were thought of as the mediator of the Old Testament 
revelation as well as of the New. But no traces of this 
idea are to be found in John, even where it might be 
expected (v. 87-47, viii. 52-58, xii. 37-41). Probably, 
therefore, the expression is to be explained as one which 
grew up in the late apostolic age out of the above-men- 
tioned roots embedded in the soil of the Christian Church. 

If John had applied to Christ a Logos speculation de- 
rived from non-Christian sources, and under its influence 
had attempted a higher conception of Christ, inevitably 
the clear figure of the man Jesus would have faded away 
like a shadow and been distorted into ghostly form. In 
reality the opposite is the case. No one of the Gospels 
presents a picture of Jesus which in all essential respects 
is so entirely human as that of John. Jesus is weary with 
His journey (iv. 6); confesses that He is thirsty (iv. 7, 
xix. 28); weeps at the grave of His friend (xi. 35); 
cherishes friendships with individuals, which can have no 
direct connection with His redemptive work (xi. 8, 11, 36, . 
Xill. 23, xx. 2). When dying He made provision for the 
temporal well-being of His mother (xix. 26). Just as He 
is deeply stirred and even moved by a feeling of anger at 
the desolation which death had been permitted to bring 
into the home of a friend, especially because He Himself 
by His delay had been responsible for this victory of death 
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(xi. 33, 38), so He is profoundly shaken by the thought of 
His own approaching death, and in a state of doubt and 
uncertainty seeks to be assured of the divine will regard- 
ing it (xii. 27), which he had long known (viii. 21-29). 
He can do all things only as He depends upon God (v. 19, 
30); the Son of Man requires the aid of God’s angels, in 
order miraculously to testify that He is the Son of God 
(i. 51). All His miracles are done in response to prayer 
(xi. 41). He is and continnes to be the studious pupil of 
His Father (v. 30, vill. 26, 40, xv. 15). However far and 
deeply He is able to see into human hearts and into the 
dark recesses of the future (n. 10), this is ‘no proof of a 
native omniscience, but is a gift of God in accordance with 
Jesus’ vocation, a manifestation of the Spirit which He has 
received for His work (i. 32f.). Like other men, He is in- 
formed of things which He Himself does not witness (iv. 1,x1. 
3-6), or draws inferences from what He does witness (vi. 15). 
He asks questions, not simply in order to test others (vi. 6), 
but in order to find out what He does not know (xi. 34). 
Even in the case of His official work, His knowledge is sub- 
ject to growth, and thus (temporarily) limited, with the re- 
sult that His decisions to act are subject to change (n. 9). 

Nor can this thoroughly human representation of 
Christ—in comparison with which there is little in the 
Synoptics which gives so naive and so clear an impression 
—be explained as the remnant of an older view, which 
the author himself had transcended. On the contrary, 
this is the image of Jesus which lives in his thought, and 
which with loving devotion he pictures before the eyes of 
his readers. However important he may regard it that 
they believe the Jesus to be the Christ and the Son of 
God, he does not, like Matthew, picture the Christ (n. 10), 
indeed very seldom calls Him “Lord,” as is frequently 
done by Luke (vol. ii. 476 ; above, pp. 91, n. 21, 249), and 
in all his statements about Him makes the subject the man 
Jesus. That this is not only the natural reflection of his 
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view of Jesus, but his conscious purpose in the Gospel, 
is evidenced by i. 14. \The language is strong. He who 
from eternity was G'od (i. 1), and who in every aspect did 
not cease to be God (i. 18, 33-36, n. 3, xx. 28), became 
flesh—appeared as flesh. It is clear, even without the 
light thrown upon the passage by the Epistles, that this 
language, which, in comparison with Phil. i. 7, Rom. viii. 
3 is so very harsh, can be explained only in the light of 
another and contrasted view of Jesus. Just as the 
humanity of Christ is emphasised here, where His entrance 
into the human estate is described, so in the account of 
the end of His life strong emphasis is laid upon the reality 
of His death. It is true that the two details, namely, 
that Jesus’ legs were not broken, and that He was pierced 
with a spear after His death, are important in the eyes of 
the author as fulfilments of prophecies (above, p. 217); 
but in comparison with the earlier accounts of the cruci- 
fixion these facts are in themselves new and significant. 
The legs were left unbroken, only because the soldiers 
were convinced that Jesus was already dead, and it was 
the doubt of one of the soldiers as to this fact that led to 
the piercing of the side. Even if the soldier’s doubt were 
well grounded, the piercing of the side with a spear would 
have caused death. Apparently both to the soldier and 
to the narrator the issue of blood and water was evidence 
of the disintegration of the blood which had taken place 
after death. It is in connection also with this entire trans- 
action that the narrator introduces the solemn assurance 
that he is an eye-witness whose account is in accordance 
with the truth (above, p. 219 ff.). When it is further 
remembered that no other Gospel gives such circumstantial 
historical proof that the grave was empty (xx. 1-18), or 
records the way in which Thomas was convinced of the 
reality of the body of the risen Jesus, and of the identity 
of this body with the one which was crucified (xx. 24-29), 
it becomes clear beyond question that John’s purpose is to 
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fortify the faith of his readers against doctrines which 
questioned the reality of the incarnation and death of 
Jesus. According to Irenzeus, this was the teaching of 
Cerinthus. But the Epistles must be investigated before 
definite conclusions can be reached on this point. 

There is still another direction in which John seems 
to show a polemical purpose. If the author is the un- 
named companion of Andrew in i. 35 ff., there is nothing 
peculiar about the fact that he reports in detail and with 
strong emphasis the Baptist’s testimony concerning Jesus 
which brought Andrew to Jesus (i. 6-9, 19-36, ili. 27-36, 
v. 33-36, x. 41). Nor is it strange that outside the 
narrative, in a form other than that of an_ historical 
notice, he should represent this as a testimony given in the 
present, and thus valid for the readers, as he does when he 
puts it among the statements regarding the experience of 
himself and of his fellow-disciples who companied with 
Jesus (i. 15). This would all be satisfactorily explained 
by the purpose indicated in xix. 35: ta kal tyeis mo- 
tednte, In other words, that you as well as I and my 
fellow-disciples may believe, you as well as the paOnrijs 
(xix. 26) and his cvppayrai (xi. 16), who were disciples 
as well of the Baptist as of Jesus. But this does not 
explain the marked emphasis with which from the very 
beginning of the Gospel both the author and the Baptist 
himself deny that John is the Messiah or the Light of Life 
(i. 8, 20-27, 30-33, i. 28-30). The temptation which 
John had to represent himself as the Messiah he honourably 
and steadfastly resisted (i. 20), and rejected all other 
titles which in the confusion of Jewish ideas about the 
person of the coming Messiah might be interpreted as 
implying a claim to the Messianic dignity, or equality with 
the Messiah (i. 21, 25, n. 11). The only office which he 
claims is that which Isaiah represents under the figure of 
a voice, the subject of which remains entirely undefined 
(i. 23). His work is great, but is entirely in the service 
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of his incomparably greater successor, whose origin is from 
eternity, and of the greater work which He came to do. 
They are related to each other as water to spirit, word to 
deed. Hence John must recede into the background, as 
Jesus, the bridegroom of the bride, the Messiah of the 
Church, comes into prominence. He does it without envy 
and willingly, even with profound joy as the friend of the 
bridegroom (iii. 27-386); while Jesus in His turn fully 
recognises John’s calling (v. 35), classes him with Himself 
as a true witness (iil. 11), declares that for the time being 
John’s baptism with water is just as necessary as the future 
baptism with the Spirit (ii. 5; cf. the contrast i. 33), for a 
time practises it through His disciples (iii. 22, iv. 2), and, 
in order to avoid the appearance of rivalry, even gives up 
this work as soon as He sees that it may interfere with the 
activity of the Baptist (iv. 1). While, therefore, perfect 
harmony existed between John and Jesus, and not a few 
of John’s disciples, accepting his testimony concerning © 
Jesus and following his suggestion, left him in order to 
become henceforth disciples of Jesus (i. 35-51), and while 
many who heard John believed on Jesus later (x. 42), 
there were other followers of John who remained with 
him, refused to join themselves to Jesus, and in the spirit 
of envy endeavoured to stir the jealousy of their master 
against Jesus (ili. 26). But He who came from above, and 
so is above all (iii. 31), has no rival. Although John was 
a lamp which burned for a long time but was finally 
extinguished (v. 35), he is not @ light of the world to be 
compared with the only one who is the Light of the World. 
Rather is he one of those who in obedience to a divine 
command exercised a calling limited both in time and scope 
(x. 35); nor has he any of the glory of the oneja (x. 41) 
which distinguished Jesus as the Christ and the Son of God 
(xx. 80f.). Just as John declares his entire subordination 
to Jesus, so Jesus also, when He has occasion to point out to 
the Jews their hostile attitude toward Himself from the be- 
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ginning of His ministry as contrasted with their favourable 
reception of John, states clearly that by the divine witness 
He is declared to be greater than John (v. 36; see §69, n. 1). 
Not taking into account at all theSynoptics, in which scarcely 
any of this historical material is to be found (Luke i. 15 f, 
v. 33-39, xi. 1; Matt. ix. 14-17; Mark ii. 18-22), from 
the manner in which the relations between John and Jesus 
are set forth—strongly emphasised even in the prologue— 
one is compelled to infer a polemical purpose on the part 
of the author. Among those in the circle about John 
there must have been some who attached overmuch import- 
ance to the personality of the Baptist, and who denied the 
definite distinction between him and Jesus. We have not 
sufficient historical knowledge to set forth, concretely, de- 
finitely, and with entire certainty, this fact which appears 
from the Fourth Gospel. But it is natural to assume that 
the after effects of the wrong attitude which some of the 
Baptist’s disciples took toward Jesus were connected with 
or helped to give rise to the movement which the author 
opposes by his strong emphasis upon the incarnation, the 
truly human life and death of Jesus, and His bodily resur- 
rection. ‘There are also indications that it was in Ephesus 
especially, where, according to all the tradition, the Fourth 
Gospel originated, that the influences of the work of the 
Baptist continued to be felt, the connections of which 
with apostolic Christianity were ambiguous (n. 12). 

This leads us to consider, finally, the question as to 
the nationality and home of the original readers of the 
Fourth Gospel. That they were familiar only with the 
Greek language is evidenced by the fact that the writer, 
who is fond of retaining the Hebrew or Aramaic form of 
the names of persons and things, translates them into 
Greek regularly at least the first time they are used, 
sometimes also in the second instance—i. 38 (cf. i. 49, il, 
2, 26, iv. 31, vi. 25, ix. 2, xi. 8), 1. 41 (the second time in 
iv. 25), i. 42, ix. 7, xi, 16 (again in xx. 24, xxi, 2), xix, 13, 
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17, xx. 16. In only one instance does he leave the name 
of a place untranslated, and this name is of significance to 
himself because of the meaning of the word (v. 2, vol. i. 
28, n. 15). Names of feasts and holidays like wacya, 
cdBBarov did not need to be translated, because they had 
long since passed over into Christian usage; others, like 
oxnvorrnyla (vii. 2), éyxatwa (x. 22), are given directly in 
their Greek form, the meaning being clear from the 
words themselves. With words like dpm (i. 51), dcawd 
(xii. 13) the readers were likewise familiar from their own 
cultus or the earlier Gospels. They are not familiar with 
Jewish customs and cultus practices, nor with the 
geography of Palestine. The author tells them that the 
usual route from Judea to Galilee led through Samaria 
(iv. 4,n. 18). The readers do not appear to know that 
Cana is in Galilee (ii. 1, 11, iv. 46, 54), nor are they 
familiar with the location of Bethany on Jordan (i. 28, x. 
40), and of the other Bethany near Jerusalem (xi. 1, 18). 
Ephraim in Judea (xi. 54) is quite as unknown to them as 
Sychar in Samaria (iv. 5). He informs them for the first 
time that there is a pool in Jerusalem called Bethsaida 
(v. 2). To designate the Lake of Gennesaret, John uses 
4 O@ddacca THs TadwAaias, which was to be found in Matt. 
iv. 18, xv. 29; Mark 1. 16, vu. 81, and was therefore, 
perhaps, familiar to his readers. However, out of regard 
for them, who, because of their unfamiliarity with the 
geographical situation and the Jewish custom to call an 
inland lake also a sea, might have misunderstood his 
reference, he adds the other name of the Lake, 4 TiBepids 
(vi. 1,n. 14). Because the readers are accustomed yearly 
to celebrate a Christian Passover lasting for one day, and, 
on the other hand, know that the Jews, some of whom 
must have resided in their vicinity, celebrated the feast 
for several days, John uses the expression, ‘“‘ Passover of 
the Jews” (ii. 13; cf. vi. 4, xi. 55) in order to call their 
attention to the fact that Jesus’ first sojourn in Jerusalem 
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covered an entire week (ii. 23, iv. 45). With the feast of 
Tabernacles they may have been familiar (vii. 2). It is 
necessary, however, to inform them that the last day was 
celebrated in Jerusalem with special solemnity (vi. 37); 
likewise that the Sabbath which fell within the Passover 
period was observed with special strictness (xix. 31). It 
is necessary at least to remind them that on Friday 
evening, just before the beginning of the Sabbath, Jews 
were unable to take an extended journey, even in 
order to bury a corpse (xix. 42). The presence of the 
large water jars in Cana he explains by reminding the 
readers of the custom of the Jews as to purification, with 
which perhaps the readers were familiar, but which they 
did not practise (ii. 6). Special attention is called to 
the particular manner in which the Jews bury their dead 
(xix. 40), in part at least because one feature of this 
description is to be noticed again in xx. 6. Probably itis 
John himself and not some glossator who remarks in iv. 9, 
in explanation of the conversation which there takes place, 
that the Jews and Samaritans are accustomed to hold no 
friendly intercourse with one another (n. 13), which makes 
the meaning of vill. 48 clear without any comment. 

In a word, then, we conclude that the original readers 
of John were Greek Christians remote from Palestine. 
There is nothing which contradicts the tradition that they 
lived in the province of Asia. Assuming that the Gospel 
was written by the apostle John, this is proved with cer- 
tainty by the date of the composition of the supplement 
(§66) and of the entire Gospel (§ 69), for at this time 
John was resident in Ephesus. This was also the seat of 
the unsound tendencies against which we have seen the 
Fourth Gospel to be directed (n. 9; cf. also § 69, n. 9). 


1. (P. 304.) John uses oneiov regularly only of the deeds of Jesus 
(indirectly also in the negative statement of x. 41). He has the word 18 
times : whereas in Matt. it is found only 6 or 7 times, in Mark only in viii. 
11-12, and in Luke, omitting the parallels (xi. 16, 29-30), only in xxiii. 8 ; 
Paul uses it more frequently. It is appropriately used in the sense of ms, in 
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Ex. iv. 8f., 17, for the demand of the Jews for some miraculous evidence of 
God’s approval of Him whom He sent (John ii. 18, vi. 30; cf. 1 Cor. i. 22). 
John never uses duvdpets, 80 common in the Synoptics, and in addition to the 
word onpeia (once connected with répara=prodigia in a passage where Jesus 
reproves the half faith which seeks confirmation by miracles, iv. 48) uses only 
épya in an equivalent sense, v. 20, 36, vii. 3, 21, x. 25, 32, 33, 37, 38, xiv. 10- 
12, xv. 24, The only other passage where épya is used in this sense is Matt. 
xi. 2. 

2. (P. 308.) Concerning Meooias, John i. 41, iv. 25 (nowhere else in the 
N.T.), see vol. i. 20f. There is nothing peculiar about the use of the word 
by the Samaritan woman. For even if the Samaritan title for the Messiah 
smn (the “Restorer”; cf. Cowley in the Expositor, 1895, March, p. 165, in 
opposition to Merx and Hilgenfield) does go back so far, this woman who 
remarks upon the religious differences between the Jews and the Samaritans 
must have known the Jewish name, and could have employed it in conver- 
sation with the Jews. Concerning 6 ékAexrds Tod Oeod, i. 34, see above, 
p- 284 n.2. Both this title and 6 dys r. 6., vi. 69 (NBC*DL), have been 
replaced by 6 vids r. 6. (Sc and the old Latin versions), more frequently 
preceded by 6 Xpiords (so also in Ss) and followed by rod ¢@vros. Matt. xvi. 
16 was preferred to Mark i. 24; Luke iv. 34 (cf. Acts iii. 14, iv. 27, 30). Cf. 
also John x. 36, xvii. 19. John uses also 6 Xpiords 14 times, “Inoots Xpiords 
twice (i. 17, xvii. 3), once Xpuordv (ix. 22), as a predicate. Mention may be 
made also of 6 BaciwWel’s rod “Iopand or tay "Iovdaiwv (above, p. 309), and 
Gre €dw eit, Vili. 24, 28, where 6 Xpiords, or a synonym, must be supplied. 

3. (Pp. 310, 312.) The stately tone of the English phrases “The only- 
begotten” (John i. 14) and “ The only-begotten Son of God” (iii. 16,18; 1 John 
iv. 9) is lessened when we remember that every only son is spoken of in this 
way (Luke vii. 12, viii. 42, ix. 38; Tob. iii. 15; Clem. 7 Cor. xxv. 2 of the 
Phenix). The word is used to translate vm and 1m j2 in Judg. xi. 34; Ps. 
xxii. 20 LXX ; Gen. xxii. 2; Jer. vi. 26 Aquila ; Heb. xi. 17 (6 i8cos vids instead 
in Rom. viii. 32). But since the same expression is usually translated in the 
LXX by dyamnrds (Gen. xxii. 2,12, 16; Zech. xii. 10; Jer. vi. 26, see also the 
variant reading in Judg. xi. 34 (it follows that dyamnros in Matt. iii. 17, xvii. 
5; Mark i. 11, ix. 7, xii. 6 (@a .. . vidv dy.); Luke iii. 22, xx. 18; 2 Pet. i. 
17 (cf. Col. i. 13), is synonymous with povoyevns in John. It may be con- 
sidered as proved that the correct reading in John i. 18 is povoyevys beds 
without 6 (not 6 povoyerys vids) ; cf. Hort, Two Dissertations, 1876 ; GK, i. 736, 
Forsch. i. 122. The following is the sense of the two affirmations of i. 1 and 

- 7, 14: One, who was God, and therefore One who in His essence is and con- 
tinues to be God, since He cannot cease to be God, and who at the same time 
by reason of His incarnation is God’s only Son, has revealed to us men the 
God who otherwise cannot be known. In x. 33-38 also the conception of the 
Son of God is such as to include His divine being. Not only the accusation 
of the Jews, but also the scriptural proof adduced by Jesus, show that He 
called Himself God—a claim which the Jews repudiated, but which Jesus 
held to be justified. When in x. 36 Jesus calls Himself “ Son of God” 
instead of God, the title is in accord with His matter of fact method of speech s 

. but is so much the less to be regarded as an intentional weakening of what 
He has just proven from the Scriptures, namely, His right to call Himself 
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God, since in Ps. Ixxxii. 6 “gods” and “sons of the Highest” are used inter- 
changeably. Because His consecration to His calling coincides with His 
sending into the world or even precedes it, He is in person and vocation the 
Son and the Holy One of God (x. 36, cf. vi. 69). But since the consecration 
and the sending presuppose His existence, that is to say, His supramundane 
and ante-historic existence, His Sonship of God includes His deity. Every- 
thing He possesses, even life itself, is a gift of God, and yet possessed by Him 
as God Himself possesses it ; in other words, He does not, like created beings, 
find the conditions and means of life outside Himself, but in Himself. For 
this reason also he has the Godlike power to impart His life without Himself 
losing it, v. 26, vi. 57. 

4. (P. 312.) Valentinus, the Gnostic (above, p. 176), and Justin, “the 
philosopher,” were the first to discover in the prologue a Logos doctrine, or 
rather they were the first to read the doctrine into the prologue. That this 
was not the way in which the original readers understood the prologue is 
evidenced by Ignatius, earlier than either Justin or Valentinus, and the first 
clear witness for the Fourth Gospel, when, in Magn. viii. 2 he writes: “God 
is one, who has revealed Himself through Jesus Christ, His Son, who is His 
Word proceeding out of the silence, who in all things was well-pleasing to the 
one who sent Him” (Patr. Ap. ii. 36, 201, also editions of Lightfoot and 
Funk). Consequently the man Jesus is called the Word of God, because, after 
a long silence, in Him, His Son, God finally spoke clearly and audibly to 
men, revealing Himself not only through Jesus’ teachings, but equally 
through His deeds (cf. Ign. ad Eph. xv. 1). As to His person, Jesus is “the 
infallible mouth, by which the Father has truly spoken” (ad Rom. viii. 2), 
the yvopn of the Father (ad Eph. iii. 2), the yvdous of God (ad Eph. xvii. 2) ; 
ef. Zahn, Ignatius von Ant. S. 382f. 472. Traces of this early Christian 
“Logos Doctrine” are found elsewhere, ¢.g. in the “ Kerugma of Peter” in 
Clem. Ecl. Proph. 58 (vépos cai Adyos abrés 6 gwrip déyerat), and in later 
writers; cf. the writer’s Hirt des Hermas, 8. 147. The one-sided tendency 
to consider only the name of the Logos and not the many similar titles found 
especially in the Fourth Gospel, such as Truth, Light, Life, etc., is appropriately 
condemned, especially by Origen, in his Commentary on John, tom. i, 21-39. 
The opinion which, notwithstanding this protest, has remained prevalent no 
one has expressed more unfortunately than Keim (Gesch. Jesw i. 125): 
«Cannot all the flesh and blood in this history be explained from the philo- 
sophy which sits at the entrance and distributes the admission tickets and the 
programmes ?” 

5. (Pp. 312, 313, 314.) To be compared with the lack of all explanation of 
the readers’ familiarity with the use of 6 Adyos as a name for Christ, which 
familiarity is presupposed in the prologue, is the manner in which Paul 
connects with Christ ideas not directly derived from the gospel history or 
from current ecclesiastical usage (1 Cor. x. 4; Col. i. 27, ii. 2), or lets such 
ideas appear as predicates in sentences where Christ is the subject (1 Cor. 
i. 30; 2 Cor. iii. 17, iv. 4; Col. 1. 15; Eph. v. 23), and this peculiarity of 
John may also be compared with Ignatius’ procedure in similar cases (see 
preceding note). In addition to analogies and foreshadowings of the use of 
the name “Logos” noted in the text and in notes 6-8, special attention is 
called to x. 35 (cf. n. 3, and Luthardt, Das joh. Ev.? i, 273). Where the O.T. 
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prophets are spoken of as those to whom the word of God came (Jer. i. 4; 
Luke iii. 2), and Jesus likewise is represented as having to do with the word 
of God (John vii. 16, viii. 26, xiv. 10, xvii. 6-8, 17), it would seem almost 
necessary that the distinction between them and Jesus should be brought 
out, namely, that this connection with the word of God is original, involving 
His entire personality. But even in x. 35 the author does not attribute these 
thoughts to Jesus. The use of the term in i.1 and i. 14 is mainly responsible 
for the opinion that 6 Adyos in the prologue is a specific name for the pre- 
existing Christ, or for His eternal and unchangeable essence. But it must be 
remembered, first, that the apostolic Church had no specific name for Christ’s 
essence apart from His human manifestation. Even when speaking of Him 
as pre-existing the Church used names applicable to men—Jesus, Christ, the 
Son of God, the Lord, Eph. i. 3f.; Phil. ii. 5f.; Col. i. 13-20; 1 Cor. viii. 6, 
x. 4, 9. In a sentence like John i. 1, Paul would have used 6 Xprords ; 
according to xii. 41 (cf. ver. 32, viii. 58; Jude 5 (vol. ii. 252 f.)), John might 
have used even “Incods instead of 6 Adyos in i. 1, just as well, however, 7 (a7 
(1 John i. 2) or 7d das, 4 ddjOera xh. It showed better taste to put the more 
general name at the beginning, and not to employ the common historical 
names until the passage where Moses, through whom the first revelation 
came to Israel, is contrasted with Jesus, through whom the final revelation 
was made (i. 17), Consequently the use of Adyos in i. 1 indicates nothing as 
to the source whence Jesus derived this name, and as to the length of time 
He had borne it. In the second place, it is just as impossible to infer from 
the use of this name in i. 14 that Jesus was so called apart from His incarna- 
tion and in contrast to it. The name is used here again appropriately because 
in vv. 14-18 the author is about to show fully how far the historical Jesus is 
the complete and final revelation—1.e. the Word—of God. Further, the 
reappearance of 6 Adyos in these verses is for the sake of reference to and 
connection with ver. 1. Just as év r@ kdope Hv in ver. 10 stands in contrast 
to Av mpos Tov Gedy in ver. 1, so the capé éyévero in ver. 14 stands in contrast 
to Oeds 7v in ver. 1. No contrast exists between the subject and predicate of 
ver. 14a ; but between the predicates in ver. 1 on the one hand and ver. 14 
on the other hand, given the one and the same subject called 6 Adyos, there is 
a sharp and intelligible contrast. For the concept of the word does not at all 
involve immateriality ; the word is rather thought become perceptible to the 
senses ; the spoken word is audible, it can sound loud or soft, pleasant or 
harsh ; the written word is visible, and when it is cut in stone or printed in 
the blind-alphabet, may be perceived even by the sense of touch. On the 
contrary, the spirit is contrasted to the flesh in John (iii. 6, vi. 63) as every- 
where in the Bible (God, however, is spirit (iv. 24, cf. xxxi. 3)). He, who in 
the beginning was God, and therefore spirit, became flesh, 7.c.a man of flesh 
and blood. He became a member of the human race, which John also calls 
maoa odp& (xvii. 2). It isself-evident that He was not changed into flesh, as 
the water into wine (ii. 9) or the stones into bread (Matt. iv. 3); for He, who 
is God without beginning, cannot in that sense cease to be such a being. 
The correct text of i. 18 states this to excess (above, n. 3) ; accordingly, there- 
fore, there is meant only an exchanging of the one mode of being and form of 
appearance with another, a metamorphosis in the essential meaning of the 
word (cf. Phil. ii. 6f.), by which the identity of the ego is not destroyed. 
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Still less are we to think of such a transformation of the Logos into flesh, by 
which He would cease to be the Logos. For, whatever may be included in 
the name 6 Adyos, it must, however, at any rate be predicated of the one who 
became flesh ; indeed, strictly taken, it may first be predicated of the one 
who has become flesh. One principal reason for the continued misinter- 
pretation of ver. 14 lies in the untenable opinion, that finally at this point 
the transition is made from the representation of the being and activity of 
the pre-existent to the description of the one appearing as man, whereas 
from ver. 4 onwards reference is made only to the one who has become man. 
If one accepts as genuine the text of ver. 13, presented above, p. 288, n. 7, 
it must be fully admitted that this transition is not first made with ver. 14. 
Rather the statement concerning the begetting of Jesus by God without the 
aid of a man is extended by the sentence, that in and with this begetting the 
Logos—which in the beginning and from the beginning until His miraculous 
begetting as man was God—became flesh. 

6. (P.315.) Since in 1 Johni. 1 rév Adyov ras Cwjs in the sense of gospel 
(Phil. ii. 16; Acts v. 20) could very easily be connected as a loose apposi- 
tional phrase (cf. Acts x. 37, 7d yevduevov pnya) with the four relative clauses 
which are the objects of dmayyéAAopev tyiv, the use of the construction epi 
Tov Adyov THs Ca7s is a positive proof that this connection is intentionally 
excluded. Not the word of life which the apostles proclaim, but the person 
about which their preaching centres, namely, Jesus, is meant (1 John v. 9, 
10; John i. 7, 15, v. 31-46, x. 41, xii. 41, xv. 26; Rom. i. 3, xv. 21; Acts 
viii. 12). In the preceding relative clauses also, this person who always 
existed, all the manifestations of whose life and whose physical qualities were 
sensibly perceived by the apostles with ears, eyes, and hands, is meant, but 
described impersonally and by a paraphrase. All that was audible, visible, 
and tangible which the disciples were able to perceive in their intercourse 
with Jesus, is summed up in the 6 Adyos rijs Cw7s, and, as the change in the 
construction shows, referred back to its centre. The dmayyéAANew ra epi rod 
"Inood (vol. ii. 377, n. 2)=dmayyéAXew and paprupeiv rept “Incov. But the 
personal Logos is not called 6 Adyos ris (ons because He gives life, but because 
He has life in Himself (John i. 4), 7c. is living ; or, as the substitution of 
the idea 7 (#7 in ver. 2 shows, by means of an appositional genitive, He 
is Himself described as the one who is in person life; cf. John xi. 25, xiv. 6. 

7. (P. 315.) In Rev. xix. 12, ¢yv dvopa yeypappévor 6 has the strongest 
MS. authority (to which S? has been recently added). The reading évépara 
yeypappéva a is due to the mention of many diadems in the same verse. In 
BS? the two readings are confused. In ver. 13 the present writer considers 
xéxAnrat to be the correct reading. The testimony of the versions as such for 
xadeira: has no great weight. Although in xix. 16 we have the names directly 
connected with the judgment, the name 6 Adyos rod Oeod, which is outside of 
the vision, is not without reference to the coming of Christ to judgment. 
If Christ did not come, or if He did not conquer and administer judgment, 
then He would not be, what He as the Word of God must be, truthful and 
reliable (cf. xix. 9, 11, iii. 14). 

8. (P. 316.) Although originally an adjective, jox is never so used either 
in the O.T. (where jpx: and pox are used instead) or in the N.T. Conse- 
quently, it is not so used in Rev. iii. 14, where it would be a mere parade of 
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learning, since 6 muords kal ddnOwds immediately follows. The readers were 
familiar with dujy only as.an adverbial exclamation. Elsewhere, when 
used substantively, rd dunv (1 Cor. xiv. 16; 2 Cor. i. 20) occurs, but 6 duqy 
is used here because it is the name of a man. Practically the same thought 
is expressed by the synonym vai in 2 Cor. i. 19. The primary reference is to 
Christ as preached (cf. Rom. x. 5-8). As such He is not at the same time 
both Yea and Nay, but in Him is a Yea which cannot be contradicted. 
Moreover, in relation to the promises of the O.T., Christ Himself is found the 
confirming Yea to all the questions contained in and suggested by prophecy. 
According to Paul, therefore, Christ is a word of God spoken unto the world 
at the end of days, an affirming word, itself in turn confirmed by the Amen 
of the Church. 

9. (Pp. 319, 325.) The contradiction between John vii. 8 and John vii. 10 
early led to a change of the reading od« dvaB. (ND Sc Ss, etc.), which could 
not have been invented into ovr dvaB. (BL Sah. etc.). Appealing to this 
passage, Porphyrius (in Jerome, c. Pelag. ii. 17) accuses Jesus of inconstantia 
et mutatco. Schopenhauer (Grundprobleme der Ethik, 2te Aufl. 8. 225) in 
proving that falsehood is not unconditionally wrong, cites the fact that on 
one occasion “even Jesus Christ intentionally told an untruth.” Something. 
of the same contrast is to be observed between ii. 4 and ii. 7f. 

10. (P. 319.) Reference to the fulfilment of O.T. prophecy in the gospel 
history is more frequently made by John (i. 23, 45, ii. 17, 22 [r7 ypadjA], xii. 
14f., 38-41, xix. 24, 36, xx. 9) and by Jesus Himself in the Fourth Gospel 
' (v. 39, 46f., vi. 45, xiii. 18, xv. 25, xvii. 12) than by Mark and Luke. The 
point of view, however, is entirely different from that in Matt. In Matthew 
the purpose is apologetic, namely, to prove to the Jews that in the very 
respect in which Jesus was an offence to His people, He fulfilled prophecy 
—when this is rightly interpreted (vol. ii. 560f.) ; on the other hand, John 
does not attempt to refute formally and in detail the objections raised by the 
Jews on the ground of the apparent lack of correspondence between prophecy 
and fulfilment (i. 46, vi. 42, vii. 27, 41f., 52, xii. 34). This contradiction is 
met by the fulfilment in Jesus of God’s plan of salvation foreshadowed in the 
O.T. by example and by word (i. 14, 16, 17, 23, 33, 41, 45, iii. 14, iv. 26, 42, 
v. 39, 46f., vil. 31, ix. 37, x. 11, 35, xii. 37-41), which general position the 
Christian readers of the Gospel accepted, and which is frequently attested 
in the Fourth Gospel without detailed instances. On Him as the agent of 
salvation, God has set His seal (vi. 27), and whoever believes in Him, becomes 
by the change thus wrought in himself a confirming seal of the truthfulness 
and loyalty of God in the fulfilling of His promises (iii. 33, cf. vi. 35; 
1 Cor. ix. 2; 2 Cor. iii. 2). So that the agreement between prophecy and 
fulfilment which catches the eye, becomes a matter of great significance for 
the faith of believers. Just as the first disciples were strengthened by the 
discovery of this agreement even after the death and resurrection of Jesus 
(ii. 22, vii. 39, xi. 16, 37-41, xiii. 18, xv. 25, xix. 24, 36f., xx. 9), so here 
references to it are designed to strengthen the faith of the readers. The same 
is true also of the predictions of Jesus Himself (ii. 19-22, vi. 70f., xii. 32 f., 
Xili. 19-29, xiii. 38, xvi. 4, xviii. 9, 32) ; to which for this reason the solemn iva 
mdnpoO7 is applied (xviii. 9, 32), as it is likewise to the prophetic testimony 
of the Baptist (x. 41), and even to the unintentional prophecy of Caiaphas 
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(xi. 51). This is the significance also of the prophetic utterances dealing 
with the past and bringing to light the hidden things of the present. Jesus 
is a “seer,” who does not need human intervention in order to know things 
most secret, when His calling demands such knowledge (ii. 24f,, iv. 16-18, 
29, 39, 50, 52, vi. 64, 70, xiii. 10 f., 18, xxi. 15-17). Although Jesus rejects the 
dogma that every affliction suffered by the individual is punishment for his 
personal sins (ix. 2f.), ina particular case He does recognise this to be the 
relation of sin to suffering (v.14). It is the inexplicable manifestation of 
such deep, prophetic insight that overwhelms Nathanael and the Samaritan 
woman (i. 47-50, iv. 16-19, 29,38). Is was this insight which qualified Jesus 
to be the Good Shepherd, who knows every member of His flock, calling it 
by name and dealing with it in accordance with its individual character- 
istics (x. 3, 14, 27; cf.i. 42, xx. 16). The way in which John treats prophecy 
and prediction throughout the Gospel proves that he is not like Matthew an 
apologetic historian, much less a speculative religious philosopher, but the 
pastor and spiritual guide of his readers. 

11. (P. 321.) The negative answer in John i. 21, 25 to the question as to 
whether John is Elijah, which in the light of Matt. xi. 10, 14, xvii. 10-13 ; 
Mark i. 2, ix. 11-13; Luke vii. 27, seems remarkable, is no absolute answer ; 
since in John iii. 28 John speaks of himself as the one prophesied in Mal. 
iii. 1, hence as Elijah (Mal. iii. 23). Moreover, the principal mission which 
in i. 31 he ascribes to himself is, according to the doctrine of the J ewish schools, 
that of Elijah ; cf. Just. Dial. viii. 49 ; Goldfahn, Justin wnd die Agada, 8. 34 f.; 
better Weber, Jiid. Theol. §77. There is also a strong resemblance between 
John v. 35 and Sirach xlviii. 1. In John i. 21, therefore, the question is 
answered in the negative only in the superstitious sense in which it was asked 
(cf. Matt. xvi. 14, xxvii. 47, 49 ; Mark vi. 15, viii. 28, xv. 351.) ; on the other 
hand, it is affirmed in the sense of Luke i. 17. John was also obliged in 
i. 21, 25 to answer in the negative the question as to whether he was the 
prophet ; because this idea was used in connection with that of the Messiah, 
without a clear distinction being made between them, and might easily be 
confused with the latter (vi. 14f., vil. 40). 

12. (P. 323.) It is true that in Acts xix. 1-7 nothing is said about 
“disciples of John,” simply disciples being mentioned, ae. according to the 
usage of Acts, believing worshippers of Jesus, i.e. Christians. But since 
prior to the time when Paul came to Ephesus they had not received the 
baptism of the Church, and knew nothing of a baptism followed by the gift 
of the Holy Spirit, their Christianity was independent of the Church and 
preceded it. They could have received the baptism of John only from John 
the Baptist himself, or possibly, since we are informed in John iii. 22-iv. 2 
that the baptism of John was used by the disciples of Jesus, from the latter ; 
they had not prior to this time been members of a Christian Church, into 
which no one was received without Christian baptism at the hands of the 
Church. It is not distinctly stated in xviii. 25 that Apollos likewise had 
received the baptism of John, and hence it is not expressly stated that he 
afterwards received the baptism of the Church. But he also represents a 
form of Christianity earlier than the Church (vol. i. 262). When he came 
to Ephesus, he was familiar only with the baptism of John, and therefore 
knew nothing of the Church and its baptism. Moreover, his knowledge of 
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the Christian teaching needed to be completed by Aquila. If these state- 
ments of Luke be correct, then faith in Jesus and a relatively accurate 
knowledge of His history (Acts xviii. 25, dxpi84s) must have reached Alex- 
andria (xviii. 24) and Ephesus prior to the time of Acts ii. 1, 38, and possibly 
even before the death of Jesus, through Jews who in Palestine had come to 
believe the preaching of John the Baptist and the testimony of Jesus to 
Himself, perhaps through visitors at the feasts from the Diaspora (Luke 
xxiii. 26, xxiv. 18; Acts xxi. 25). The danger, which lay in this form of 
Christianity unrelated to the Church, was averted by Paul and his friends 
in the case of the twelve disciples at Ephesus and of Apollos. We do not 
know whether this was true also in the case of all those at Ephesus and 
elsewhere related in the same or a similar manner to Jesus and His Church. 
Whether this happened in the case of the disciples of John in Palestine, who 
in Jesus’ own time kept themselves separate from Him (Matt. ix. 14ff.; 
John iii. 25ff.), is even more uncertain. Reference may be made here to 
1 John ii. 19, according to which the connection of certain errorists with 
the Christian Church seems from the first not to have been beyond question. 
Furthermore, it is not at all impossible that the confused statements con- 
cerning a connection between the followers of the Baptist and the semi- 
Christian adherents of Simon Magus and Dositheus have some basis in fact 
(Clem. Hom. ii. 22-24 ; Recogn. i. 54, 60, ii. 7-12). Moreover, the Mandzans 
or Sabians, with their worship of the prophet John, the son of Zachariah, 
and their anti-Christian system are probably only the Eastern descendants 
of a Palestinian gnosis which appealed to the authority of the Baptist, and 
rejected the Messiahship of Jesus, although they may have adopted many 
Babylonian elements into their system. This is not the place in which to 
dispute the assertions of Baldensperger, which overshoot the mark, Der Pro- 
log. des 4 Ev. sein apologetisch polemescher Zweck, 1898. 

18. (Pp. 324, 325.) In John iv. 4, ede (cf. Luke xi. 42, xix. 5, xxii. 7) 
means little more than os jv in Jos. Ant. xxii. 6. 1, referring to the same 
route; cf. Bell. ii. 12. 3; Vita, 52 (€Sa for those who desired to travel 
rapidly), also the remarkable parallels to John iv. in Bereshith Rabba, 
chaps. xxxiiil. and Ixxxi. (trans. by Wtinsche, 8. 141, 398). Jesus Himself 
would have travelled through Samaria on His last journey to Jerusalem, if 
the Samaritans had been willing to furnish Him lodging (Luke ix. 51-56, 
above, p. 89f. n. 19). The strong expression in John iv. 4, which is not, 
however, to be pressed too far, is chosen, in order to emphasise the fact that 
Jesus travelled through Samaria without any intention of working there, 
and met with unexpected success, which astonished even Him. It is uncer- 
tain whether od yap ovvxpavrat “lovdaior Sapapeiras in iv. 9 is to be omitted 
with 8*D ab e, or to be retained, as in all other MSS. (including the contem. 
porary first corrector of 8, also Sc Ss, and probably therefore also Tatian, 
Forsch. i, 159). The classical brevity of the insertion is in favour of its 
genuineness. Strong evidence to the effect that John continued to live entirely 
under the influence of home surroundings and opinions, is to be found in 
the fact that he sometimes omits an explanation, where it would seem to be 
very necessary. To John himself the name Bethesda (v. 2, cf. ver. 42) is 
important, because of the meaning of the word (vol. i. 28, n. 15), and he 
recalls the connection between the ceremony of the seventh day of the feast 
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of Tabernacles and the words spoken by Jesus on this day, vii. 37f.; but in 
neither case does he take the trouble to make these relations clear to his 
readers—who were not familiar with them. 

14, (P. 324.) From the fact that rjs TiBepiddos (xxi. 2) is alone given as 
the name of the Lake, it is probably to be concluded that outside of Pales- 
tine this name was already the better known. When Jos. Bell. iii. 10. 1 ~ 
writes, 7) Aiuyn .. ., 9} Kadeira Tevynoap mpos tOv €mtx@pioy, and Pliny, 
Historia Naturalis, v.'71, Pacum quem plures genesarwm vocant, it is equiva- 
lent to saying that alongside of this name another, or many such, were used. 
According to Pliny, loc. cit., the Lake bore among other names also that of 
the town Tarichea. Matthew and Mark use only 7 Od\acoa ts Tadidaias, 
although they know l'evvnoapér as the name of the country (Matt. xiv. 34; 
Mark vi. 53). Of the Gospels only Luke in v. 1 has 7 Aiuvn Tevynoapér ; 
Jos. with or without Aipvy, regularly 7 Tevvnodp (Bell. ii. 20. 6, iii. 10. 1, x. 
7 and 8), and in the later writings the Hellenised form 7 Tevynoapis or 
Tevynoapiris, Ant. v. 1. 22, xviii. 2.1 and 3; Vita, 65 (Niese, 349). With 
this, however, we read in his Bell., published between 75 and 79 (iii. 3. 5), 
péxpe THs mpos TiBeprdda Niwvys, and (iv. 8. 2) twice 7 TiBepiéwv (sc. Aipvn), 
corresponding to the Talmudic ma» 5v ay. The translation of John is more 
exact than the circumlocutions of Josephus. 


g 69. INTEGRITY, DATE OF COMPOSITION, AND 
GENUINENESS OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


One of the principal causes for the degeneracy of the 
text of the earlier Gospels is practically non-existent as far 
as the Fourth Gospel is concerned, namely, the irresistible 
tendency to make similar accounts resemble one another 
yet more closely. The thoroughly distinctive character of 
the Gospel prevented confusion of its text with that of the 
Synoptics. It is more natural to suppose that such details 
as the inscription over the cross in three languages (xix. 20, 
xxiv. 34), the notice of the casting of lots for the coat, and 
the piercing of Jesus’ side with a spear, were inserted in 
the Synoptics (Matt. xxvii. 35, 49; Luke xxiii. 38) from 
John, than that John’s Gospel was enriched by citations 
from them, although early changes in the text of John 
made on the basis of the Synoptics are not wanting (e.g. 
i. 34, vi. 69). More frequently changes in the original 
text are due to the boldness of John’s thought or the 
awkwardness of his language (n. 1). There are also early 
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glosses which become widely current (n. 2), and one 
undeniable interpolation which came to be almost uni- 
versally regarded as a part of the Fourth Gospel (vii. 53- 
viii, 11, n. 3). The main reason why the work of the 
original author has been preserved practically intact is the 
fact, it was intended originally for the Church, and so was 
read in the congregations. In this respect it had the ad- 
vantage of the letters sent by the apostles to the Churches 
(vol. i. 159), to which the two addresses to the readers 
which it contains give it a certain resemblance. The 
attempts to distinguish the later elements in the Gospel 
have proved illuminating only to those who have under- 
taken their separation (n. 4), while the assumption that 
disorder of sequence has been created in the Gospel through 
the accidental misplacing and loss of leaves, presupposes 
so many unlikely accidents (n. 5) that attention need only 
be called to it in a text-book. 

The investigation of the supplement (§ 66) has shown 
that this, and consequently the entire Gospel, could not 
have been written after the year 100. With this con- 
clusion agrees the entire Church tradition, which even the 
ancient deniers of the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel did 
not venture to reject (above, pp. 177 f., 180). On the other 
hand, the supplement could not have been written before 
the death of Peter, and we saw that it seemed probable 
that a number of years elapsed after 64 and 70 before it 
was written (above, p. 240f.), a Terminus a quo deter- 
mined wholly on exegetical grounds, but, like the Terminus 
ad quem, confirmed by the unanimous tradition. Now, it 
is possible that, while the composition of chap. xxi. certainly 
belongs later than the year 70, chaps. i.—xx. were written con- 
siderably earlier. But the history of the book shows that 
prior to the addition of the supplement it was confined to 
a very small group of readers, so that only a short interval 
could have intervened between the composition of chaps. 
i,—xx. and chap. xxi, ‘This conclusion is confirmed by the in- 
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vestigation of the relation of chaps. i.—xx. to the Synoptics 
(§ 67), as a result of which we were compelled to bring the 
composition of the entire book down to the year 75, 
probably to some time between 80 and 90. This state- 
ment may be regarded as proved, until the representatives 
of other views discuss more fundamentally than they have 
done heretofore the proofs for the statement derived from 
tradition, the book itself, and comparative criticism. The 
attempt has been made frequently, but manifestly without 
warrant, to prove from the present tense in v. 2 that the 
Gospel of John was written before the year 60 (n. 6). 
Much more frequently a later composition of the Gospel 
has been assumed, always in consequence of the denial of 
its composition by the apostle John. 

That for a hundred years the question of the genuine- 
ness of this Gospel should have been discussed zealously, 
even heatedly, without any resulting agreement among 
otherwise capable critics, is comprehensible and almost 
self-evident (n. 7). The contents of the book and its 
demands upon the reader are too great for it to be other- 
wise. Since the second century we have had exaggerated 
representations of its peculiarities ; speculations and mys- 
teries foreign to it have been found in it; though there 
are not lacking more sober treatments of the Gospel, which 
establish beyond question its unique place among the 
books of the N.T. In this Gospel alone do we find an 
historical scheme of the work of Jesus, which enables us to 
arrange the material supplied by the other tradition, and 
which gives us a picture of the development of events in 
the history of the world of the utmost significance for 
religion, and so for mankind. And this scheme is filled 
out with detail, which to the intelligence limited to the 
things of ordinary experience must seem a priori to be 
merely fantastic inventions, but which through all the 
centuries of the Gospel’s existence have been received by 
multitudes of both wise and foolish men as disclosures of 
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truth essential for life and death, and held to with glowing 
love. Here are deeds which defy every attempt to bring 
them under the laws of action which are daily observed 
and commonly accepted; sayings of Jesus which cannot 
be derived by inference from other sayings attributed to 
Him by tradition. And all this makes a stronger claim 
to historical trustworthiness than does any other account 
of Jesus’ life. The Gospels of Mark and Luke were put 
forth as the writings of disciples of the apostles, repro- 
ducing not what the authors themselves had experienced, 
but the accounts of others. There is nothing in Matthew 
which indicates a direct personal relation between the 
author and the contents of his book, and not only does his 
book lack clear personal testimony of the author, but there 
is no witness of contemporaries which can be traced back 
to its origin. On the other hand, the Fourth Gospel 
contains the personal testimony of its author in the solemn 
form of an oath (above, p. 217 f.), and at its close is found a 
testimony to his authorship and truthfulness written in the 
author’s lifetime by friends of his, and made an inseparable 
part of the original Gospel. 

So long as and wherever Christianity is conditioned by 
what Jesus was, and did, and taught, it will be conditioned 
also by the answer given to the question ccncerning the 
genuineness, and consequently the trustworthiness, of this 
Gospel. Among thoughtful persons there are only a few 
who admit that the book was written by an eye-witness 
and apostle, and yet deny its trustworthiness in essential 
points (n. 8). A writer who makes truthfulness the con- 
dition of all knowledge of the truth and of the possession 
of eternal life (i. 47, ii. 20f,, iv. 16-18, xvii. 17, 
xviii. 87), and declares the Devil to be the father of lies 
and deceits (vi. 70, vill. 44, xiii. 2, 27) by every attempt 
made to confirm the personal testimony of i. 14, especially 
by the deceptive retrospect in xii. 837-48, and the solemn 
assurance in xix. 35, would call down upon himself almost 
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unutterable condemnation, if he declared to be deeds and 
sayings of Jesus things which he knew better than his 
critics Jesus had never done or said. It is not on purely 
scientific grounds, therefore, but out of pure necessity, that 
the majority of those who distrust the historical testimony 
of the Fourth Gospel on internal grounds deny also its 
composition by an eye-witness and apostle, and that others, 
not so decided in their opinions, seek to straddle the 
question of the Gospel’s genuineness, by a reinterpretation 
either of the tradition or of the internal evidence of the 
Fourth Gospel. The scientific grounds for the denial of 
the genuineness of the Gospel, either wholly or in part, 
have been discovered after it has been determined to seek 
them. The arguments derived from the relation of 
John to the Synoptics, on the presupposition that the 
latter are essentially trustworthy, have been answered in 
§ 67 (cf. also § 63). Other arguments based upon a 
comparison of the Gospel with Revelation, on the pre- 
supposition that this is a work by the apostle John, 
cannot be discussed until Revelation has been investigated. 
All the other arguments consist of very questionable 
observations. 

It is true that in many sections the narrative lacks the 
clearness and definiteness which we should expect from an 
eye-witness. While John shares Mark’s tendency to retain 
the Aramaic form of names and addresses (vol. ii. 502, n. 1, 
and above, pp. 307 f., 323; below, n. 13), he lacks Mark’s 
pictorial gift. Scenes which begin with a certain amount 
of definiteness have no conclusion; e.g. the passages 
ie 2b, v.47, xx, 20, 29, xxi. 22 (cf. also ii 20; iti. 36} 
end with a saying of Jesus instead of a narrative statement, 
although there is no lack of definiteness in the beginning 
of these narratives (cf. Matt. xxviii. 16-20). In xiv. 31 
nothing is said which indicates that the disciples followed 
the bidding of Jesus to rise from the table and leave the 
meal, or the manner in which they did it ; but in xvii. 1 
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(cf. xi. 41) we notice that at that moment Jesus was in 
the open air. Only by a careful reading of xii. 21-36 do 
we learn that the request of the Greeks was not granted 
(xii. 20). The representation of the course of events in 
vi. 21-24 is very awkward. Where and under what 
circumstances sayings like xii. 44-50, the beginnings of 
which (xii. 44, éxpafev) show that they are not unrelated 
sayings thrown together like Matt. iti. 2, Mark 1. 15, were 
spoken, we are not informed. In other instances, where 
the beginning lacks the desired definiteness, the name of 
the place is given farther on in the narrative (i. 28, vi. 59, 
viii. 20). In this the author does not seem to have any 
special purpose, é.g., to answer the question which one who 
heard an oral narrative might ask afterwards as to where 
the event narrated took place. At the same time, we 
notice an accuracy of details and a clearness in the delinea- 
tion of things secondary and unimportant (n. 9) which 
reveals the vividness of the author's underlying conception. 
In clear characterisation of the persons who appear (above, 
pp. 224 f., 302), and in brief original sayings, which are not 
without a touch of delicate humour and bitter irony (i. 46, 
iv. 15, vii. 3, 28, 35, 48f,, 52, viii. 19, 22, 48, 57, ix. 20f, 
24-34, xi, 11, 16, xvii. 31, 35, 38, 39, xix. 5, 14, 19, 22), 
the incidents and conversations in i. 46-50, iv. 6-26, 
ix. 1-41, xi. 1-44, xviil. 29-xix. 22 are without parallel 
in narrative literature. The numerous elements which were 
accustomed to mingle on the occasion of the great feasts 
in Jerusalem (xviii. 20) are clearly delineated : the natives 
of Jerusalem (vii. 25); the multitudes of festival pilgrims 
(vii. 12, 31, 40), who disappeared again (viii. 12—x. 21) 
when it was over (cf. vii. 37); those non-Jews who came to 
the feast (xii. 20); the Pharisees who, notwithstanding their 
contempt for the multitude ignorant of the law (vii. 49, 
n. 10 end), mingle with it, observing the people’s expression _ 
of feeling and motives, and dispute with Jesus (i. 24, above, 
p. 283 f. ; iv. 1, vil. 82, 47, vill. 13, ix. 18, 40, xi. 46, xii. 19), 
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in clear distinction from the ruling aristocracy, the high 
priests, who hold themselves aloof (especially vii. 48, 
xii. 42). John is aware that the Pharisaic party is prac- 
tically identical with the guild of the scribes, and dominates 
in the synagogue (iii. 10; ef. vii. 49, xii. 42), although he 
never mentions the scribes (n. 10). He also knows that 
they are represented in the Sanhedrin along with the 
ruling party (iii. 1, vii. 47, 50). They have an interest in 
the religious movement set on foot by the Baptist and 
Jesus, which is prompted by religious motives, but they 
are able to take practical steps to regulate this movement 
only by bringing the observations which they have made 
among the people before the Sanhedrin, which then takes 
action, issues orders for arrests, and gives other directions 
(vii. 82, 45, ix. 22, xi. 46-53, 57, xii. 10, xviii. 3, 12-28). 
The moral influence of the Pharisees is greater in the 
Sanhedrin than that of the high priests (xii. 42), but the 
latter have more political courage. It is the ruling high 
priest who suggests that Jesus be got rid of, and how this 
may be done (xi. 49). In similar decisions with reference 
to Lazarus (xii. 10), and in the prosecution of the matter 
before Pilate, in which all law and all of Israel’s religious 
hope were trampled under foot, the Pharisees do not seem 
to have had part. Only the high priests and their servants 
are represented as speaking (xix. 6, 12-15, 21). It needed 
only the skill of an historian, which John lacks, to create 
out of such material a monument of historical art; and it 
needed only a slightly poetic temperament, which John also 
lacks, to transform narratives like chaps. iv. ix. xi. into 
engrossing romances, and to make out of the material in 
chaps. vii. xviii.—xix. a thrilling drama. It is just this lack 
of art, along with accurate knowledge of innumerable small 
details and a correct historical view, which proves that the 
author is a Jewish Christian from Palestine and an eye- 
witness. 

It would require learning, which none of the critics of 
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the Fourth Gospel can claim, to convict of ignorance on 
these very points the author, who occasionally informs his 
readers who are not Jews and who do not live in Palestine, of 
the location of places in his native land and of the customs 
of his people (above, p. 324). The opinion that he is 
not well informed with regard to geographical matters (n. 
11) and political conditions in Palestine in the time of 
Jesus (n. 12) cannot be established. It is likely to become 
gradually more and more clear that it is better for us to 
learn from John with regard to these matters, rather than 
to criticise him without knowledge superior to his own. 
As evidenced by the Hebrew and Aramaic words and 
names which he retains, he, like Mark, is familiar with the 
language of his people. Nor does he, in translating these 
terms, make such mistakes as are to be found in the Greek 
Matthew and even in Luke (n. 13), e.g. in his translation 
of the name of Iscariot (n. 11). In his use of the Greek 
language also he betrays his Hebrew origin. While the 
book in respect of vocabulary, grammar, and style has a 
thoroughly unified character, and shows nothing of the 
patchwork of both of Luke’s books (above, pp. 79, 104), 
the character of the language of the Fourth Gospel proves 
with complete certainty that it cannot have been written 
(n. 14) either by a Greek or by a Hellenist in the narrow 
meaning of the word (vol. 1. 39 f.). Only a very one-sided 
and short-sighted comparison with certain stylistic peculi- 
arities of the Book of Revelation, such as Dionysius of 
Alexandria made (Kus. H. E. vii. 25. 25 f.), could lead toa 
misunderstanding of this fact. The author's knowledge of 
the O.T. is not confined to the LXX, which he generally 
follows (n. 15). The peculiar use of the term of ‘IovSato. 
has been thought to betray the non-Jewish character of 
the author. However, (1) those passages must be left out 
of account in which the Jewish author informs his non- 
Jewish readers concerning Jewish customs, conditions, and 
feasts which are unknown to them, or which are feasts 
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and customs foreign to their usage (ii. 6, 13, v. 1, vi. 4, 
vil. 2, xix. 40, 42). Mark, who was a native of Jerusalem 
(vii. 3), and Josephus uniformly use the same expression. 
Furthermore, (2) those passages must be left out of account 
where the author or those whom he represents as speaking 
contrast Jews with Samaritans or Romans (iv. 9, 22, xviii. 
35, and throughout the entire section xviii. 31—xix. 21). 
More peculiar is (3) the use of the term for the political 
organisation of the Jewish people and their official repre- 
sentatives. In many passages Sanhedrin might be sub- 
stituted for of Iovdaios, or it might be replaced by 76 «owov 
tov Iovdaiwy, as in Josephus. This is clearly possible in 
Peo vat 1a; 4X, 22, xvii, 12,. 144, xix. Bi, 38, xx. 19; 
Then connected therewith are (4) other passages where not 
the whole Sanhedrin, but members of it and official persons 
of high rank, such as the commandant of the temple, must 
be understood : ii. 18, 20, v. 10, 15-18, vil. 1, 11, 15 (ef. 
wae! yu. 25,.vil. 22—31, efvy..40, 48, 62, 57, x. 24: 
31, 38, xi. 8?). Finally, (5) there are a number of 
passages where the term is used to designate the majority 
of the people who do not yet believe on Jesus, or who are 
already pronounced unbelievers, as contrasted with Him- 
self and the group of disciples gathered about Him, the 
future Church. In addition to the passages placed in 
brackets above, which evidently belong here, are to be 
reckoned in this class x. 19, xi. 19, 31, 33, 36, xu. 9, 11, 
algo vi. 41, 52, where in the course of the narrative, Gali- 
leans, who are increasingly irritated with Jesus, are called 
Jews; likewise viii. 48-57, where after vill. 30, 31 the 
occurrence of the term is surprising, and ix. 18 where it 
seems to be equivalent to Sapicaio, In all these instances 
the narrator is speaking from the point of view of himself 
and his readers, just as the Jew, Paul, does when writing 
to Gentile Christians (2 Cor. xi. 24; 1 Thess. ii. 14; cf 
1 Cor. ix. 20), and the Jew, Matthew, writing in Palestine 
(xxviii. 15). The first passages which are really peculiar 
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are those in which John represents Jesus as using this 
term in speaking to the disciples (xiii. 33; with regard to 
xviii. 20, 36, seen. 16). Evenif it could be proved, which 
is not the case, that for the sake of clearness John repre- 
sents Jesus as using a term for His enemies which was not 
used by Christians of Jewish and Gentile origin until after 
the organisation of the Church, it would not at all follow 
that the author was not a thorough Hebrew. Even 
according to the Synoptics, one of the inevitable results of 
Jesus’ contest with Pharisaism and official Judaism was 
His treatment of His disciples as a body of men separated 
from Israel (Matt. v. 11f., x. 16-42, xvi. 17-21, xvii. 24— 
27, xvill. 15-20, xxi. 40-46; Luke xii. 32). But inas- 
much as John sets forth the entire development of the 
contest with official Judaism in Jerusalem, intimating it 
in i. 19 and entering into it fully from ii. 13 onwards, we 
find in his Gospel severe words which do not occur in the 
Synoptics. John also represents Jesus as acknowledging 
the absolute authority of the Scriptures, which justify His 
claims (x. 35, v. 39, 46, xiii, 18, xv. 25); Jesus never 
admitted that He had broken the law of Moses (v. 17-47, 
vii. 19-24); it is not simply among Samaritans that He 
feels Himself a Jew (iv. 22). He delights in true Israel- 
ites, whose king He is (i. 47, 49), and is faithful to His 
own people (i. 11) even unto death (above, p. 308). But 
when in opposition to Him who holds the law to be sacred, 
they appeal to their law, or plead their descent from 
Abraham against His religious and moral demands, or 
meet His offers of grace with declarations of what Moses 
gave to their fathers (v. 45, vi. 31, vili. 33 ff), He gives 
them back their own language, and says, “ your father” 
(vi. 49), “your father Abraham” (viii. 56), and “your 
law” (vill. 17, x. 34, xv. 25). All this is in keeping with 
the prophetic announcement from the beginning. Anyone 
who is unable to comprehend historically such words 
spoken by a messenger of God in the struggle with His 
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people must necessarily regard Isaiah as opposed in prin- 
ciple to the whole temple cultus (Isa. i. 10-20), and must 
explain such words as those of the Baptist in Matt. ii. 
7-9, Luke iii. 7-8 as inventions of the Gentile Christian 
Church. 

The naive manner in which John mentions the 
friendly relationship between himself and Jesus, and sub- 
stitutes it for his personal name, which is never employed, 
has been criticised. With reference to this point, it is to 
be observed that the modesty characteristic of modern 
writings is no more a certain guarantee of the correctness 
of their contents than the naiveness of ancient writings is 
of theirs. There is not a word in the Fourth Gospel that 
gives the impression of self-exaltation, such as Paul does 
not seriously attempt to avoid in 1 Cor. xv. 10 and else- 
where. What the author as briefly as possible says of 
himself in xiii. 23, xix. 26, xx. 2, could have been said 
equally well by Lazarus, Mary, and Martha, who were not 
distinguished persons (xi. 3, 5, 11, 36). Such a personal 
friendship is not conditioned by an exceptionally high 
grade of moral and religious qualities. There is no 
evidence of any prominent position occupied by John 
among the disciples. Apart from the statement of his 
call in i. 35 ff., unnoticed by many, John does not let him- 
self appear until xii. 23, whereas reference is made to the 
future significance of Peter for the Church as early as 1, 42 
(cf, xxi. 15-27), In vi. 68f. Peter is the great confessor, 
as in the Synoptics. It is true that John represents him, 
as do the Synoptists, as the impetuous disciple, whose zeal 
outruns his discretion, and who is deeply penitent for his 
failings (xiii. 6-10, 36-38, xvill. 10-11, 15-27). But it 
is not sound critical judgment which finds in the race 
between Peter and John, in which the younger disciple 
outruns the older one (xx. 1-8), an expression of rivalry 
between these two apostles. That there were such rival- 
ries among the apostles to the very end is proved by 
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Matt. xviii. 1, xx. 20-28; Mark ix. 33 ff, x. 35-45; Luke 
xxii. 24-32. There is‘only a hint of it in John xii. 12- 
17 and in the 7Aéov of xxi. 15. Moreover, it is this very 
supplement, added with John’s knowledge and consent, 
which proves that after the death of Jesus all petty 
jealousy was banished from the apostolic circle. 

The question as to the literal trustworthiness of the 
discourses of Jesus which are contained in the Fourth 
Gospel—a question which cannot be answered categori- 
cally even in the Synoptics—is to be distinguished from 
the question as tothe origin of this Gospel. If the book 
was written between the years 80 and 90 (above, p. 334 f.), 
it seems hardly likely that one who heard the longer dis- 
courses of Jesus should retain an exact recollection of them 
for so long. Here, in the first place, due weight must be 
given to those considerations which explain in a general 
way the persistence of gospel traditions for decades (vol. 
ii, 418f.). In the second place, a man who between the 
ages of twenty and twenty-five years received impressions 
which determined the whole course of his life, would know 
just as much about them at eighty, if he remains in full 
possession of his faculties, as twenty years earlier, 
particularly if it had been his vocation for fifty years to 
testify orally concerning what he had seen and heard when 
he was with Jesus(1 Johni. 1-3). The difference between 
the discourses in John and in the Synoptics, and the 
resemblance of the former to the language of 1 John, do 
not prove that John’s report of them is unfaithful. The 
latter merely shows that in him more than in others the 
“words of eternal life,” which bound the author to Jesus, 
especially those words which Jesus spoke to His disciples, 
had been transformed into flesh and blood. With reference 
to the comparison between the discourses in John and in the 
Synoptics, there are sayings in the latter which no one would 
feel to be out of place in John (n. 17). Moreover, by cor- 
rect exegesis there is much that can be discarded from the 
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discourses of Jesus, suchas speculative ideas and colourless 
generalities, which false interpretation has introduced into 
them. Finally, regard must be had to the esoteric char- 
acter of this book, due to the fact that the Fourth Gospel 
was written for persons who had long been believers, and 
manifesting itself in the choice of the discourses to be 
recorded. How much freedom John allowed himself in 
the reproduction of the discourses it is not possible to 
determine exactly and in detail (n. 18). Whoever assumes 
that John used a large degree of liberty, must remember 
that this is more natural in the case of one who has heard 
and who feels certain that he is in possession of the essen- 
tial historical truth, than in the case of one farther removed, 
who is dependent upon the accounts of those who heard, 
z.e. that it would be more natural for the apostles John 
and Matthew than for Mark and Luke, who were disciples 
of apostles. 


1. (P. 333.) Examples of early and widely current alterations in the 
text are found in i. 18 (above, p. 326, n. 3), i. 34 (above, p. 284, n. 2), 
ii. 3 (there is no reason why the critics should question for an instant the 
originality of the genuine Semitic text, x* [D defective] S® [cf. also Adler, 
de Verss. Syr. p. 57; Sc Ss are defective], and of the best Latin MSS.; iii. 34 
(all changes from N, such as the addition of 6 @eés and the omission of 
veda, the complete alteration of the text found in Ss, are due to the failure 
to recognise that ro mvedya is the subject); v. 36: peifov, ABE, etc., 
is harsh and hard to explain; even if pei(wy (cf. i. 50), which superficially 
considered seems more satisfactory, or pei{ova be the correct reading, on 
account of the article before paprupiav and the contrast between ékeivos, ver. 35, 
and éyé, ver. 36, the passage cannot mean: “I have a greater witness than 
that which John gave concerning Me,” but must signify, “I possess the 
(requisite) witness for Myself in greater measure than did John for himself.” 
Jesus refuses to appeal to the testimony of John in ver. 33f.; and in ver. 35 
John is not regarded as a witness for Jesus, but with Jesus is treated as a 
medium of revelation. Accepting the reading pei(wv, the passage means; J, 
a greater personality than John, possess the (one, the only witness to be con- 
sidered) witness (of God)” (see above, p. 322 f.). 

2. (P. 334.) Whether iv. 90 is an interpolation or not is uncertain (above, 
p. 332, n. 13). This is certainly true of v. 3b, exdexouévav—kivynow, and 
y. 4. In addition to the strong external evidence against both additions is 
the fact that this must have been a welcome explanation of ver. 7, and contains 
nothing out of harmony with ideas about angels held by the early Church. 
On the other hand, the additions certainly go back to an early date, Ver. 4 
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was already part of the Greek text used by Tertullian (de Bapt. v.), and he ex- 
plained cara xaipsv to mean “once each year”; cf. Didymus and Cyril in 
Tischend. 785, and Theophil. (Lat.), Forsch. ii. 81, 215, the last having also 
tiv Tod Vdaros kivnow from ver. 3. Moreover, the gloss is thoroughly Jewish ; 
cf. Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr., ad loc.; Weber, Jud. Theol. §34; Rev. xvi. 5. Pos- 
sibly it is one of Papias’ comments ; cf. note 3. 

3. (P. 334.) With regard to vii. 53-viii. 11 the following remarks will 
suffice: (1) a distinction is to be made between witnesses for the existence of 
the story and witnesses which make it part of the Fourth Gospel. To the 
first only belongs the Didascalia, chap. vii. end (Syr., ed. Lagarde, p.31; Lat., 
ed. Hauler, xxiv. 15-22= Const. ap. ii. 24); because this third century work 
contains much apocryphal material and the length at which this story is 
reproduced (in the Greek recension even more noticeable because of the 
brevity with which a reference to Luke vii. 36f. is here inserted) shows that 
it was not derived from one of the canonical Gospels. The story is very old, 
and could be read in various books not directly dependent upon each other. 
Unless all signs fail, it was to be found in Papias and in the Gospel to the 
Hebrews (Eus. H. EH. iii. 39.16; GK, ii. 703 f.). In and of itself, and because 
of the analogy to Mark xvi. 9-20 (vol. ii. 478), it is very probable that the 
passage was inserted in the N.T. from Papias. Probably it is one of those 
apostolic traditions which Papias inserted in connection with his interpre- 
tations of the sayings of Jesus, most likely in connection with John vii. 24 
and viii. 15, so that those who gave it its present place in the Gospel were 
perhaps influenced by their source, the work of Papias. This location would be 
also favoured by the fine contrast between this passage and the illegal proceed- 
ings of the session of the Sanhedrin in vii. 45-52. There is no reason why 
the story itself should not be regarded as historical. (2) The earliest witnesses 
for the location of the passage before viii. 12 are Lat. MSS. from the fourth 
century onwards; of the Greek MSS. the earliest witness is D (sixth cent.). 
The Syrians (‘Tatian, Sc Ss S! S*) for a long time knew nothing of the passage. 
It was not until the sixth century that it was made accessible to them by 
various translations ; cf. Forsch. i. 190; Gwynn, Transact. of the Irish Acad. 
(1886) xxvii. 8, pp. 17-24; Nestle, PRH’, iii. 174. The passage is certainly 
no part of the Fourth Gospel; in the first place, because the Gospel to the 
Hebrews, in which it occurs, contains no other material in common with 
John ; and, in the second place, it is not likely that Papias would have 
repeated an entire story of this kind if it were already in the Fourth Gospel 
(above, p. 196), which was known to him. Moreover, the possible moral 
danger arising from the story is not sufficient to explain its disappearance 
from the oldest Greek MSS., and the fact that it was wanting originally in all 
the forms of the Syriac versions. Direct evidence of the spurious character 
of the passage is to be found also in the fact that its position is very uncertain. 
In the early MS., now lost, represented by the Ferrar group of cursives (13, 
69, 124, 346, etc.), it was inserted after Luke xxi. 38, where the location indi- 
cated in viii. 1,2 made it seem natural ; in other cursives and Armenian MSS. 
it is appended to John xxi. Even if the latter position be due to the fact 
that it was found before John viii. 12, recognised as suspicious or spurious, 
and removed to the end of the Gospel because of unwillingness to omit it 
altogether, this does not explain its location following Luke xxi. 38. Finally, 
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the language shows that the passage is not Johannine. The Synoptic 
expression of ypappareis kal Sapioaios in viii. 3 is entirely foreign to the 
Gospel of John, notwithstanding the frequent occasions when it might have 
been used. Also én’ adropape, dvapyapryros, éheyxopevor bd rhs ouvedjoews 
are likewise not Johannine. The opinion advocated by Spitta (mote 5), 
S. 197 f., following the suggestion of other writers,—that a genuine passage 
has fallen out between vii. 52 and viii. 12 and has been replaced by an 
apocryphal story, is untenable. For how does it happen then that the 
earliest MSS. RABC, etc., Origen, Eusebius (who if this were known to him 
could not have written as he does regarding Papias), certainly also Tertullian 
and the Syrian writers until the sixth century, know nothing of either the 
genuine or the spurious passage? The situation is practically the same as 
in Mark xvi. 9-20, save that the connection between John vii. 53-viii. 11 
and the Gospel of John cannot, as Spitta maintains, be traced back into 
the second century, but only into the fourth. The oldest witness for 
this passage is Ambrosius ; to counterbalance the Verona MS. b, in which 
the passage was written by the first copyist, and crossed out by a later hand, 
there is the Vere. MS. a (fourth or fifth cent.) of equal age, which does not 
have it. 

4, (P. 334.) De.rr’s interpolation hypothesis (above, p. 230) follows in 
part that of ScawxizeR (Das Ev. Jo. nach seinem inneren Wert wnters, 1841), 
who likewise cuts out the Galilean sections and with these the crudest of 
the miracles, TopLur (Ev. Jo. nach dem Grundtext, 1867) demonstrates ad 
oculos an extremely brief ur-John. H. H. Wunpr (Lehre Jesu, 1886, i 
215-342; in a more extended and improved form, Das Johannesev. 1900) 
has attempted to cull out an original writing of the apostle John, which 
in essentials was a collection of sayings to be compared with the mythical 
“Logia.” In a way similar to that in which the authors of our first and 
third Gospels compiled their books out of the “ Logia” and an original 
writing of a more historical character, a Christian of Asia Minor (circa 100- 
125) prepared the Fourth Gospel out of this J ohannine collection of sayings by 
means of an independent and comprehensive recasting of the material, namely, 
by the insertion of stories of miracles, which were drawn partly from narra- 
tions of the apostle John which had been misunderstood, and partly from 
the earlier synoptic tradition (ii. 1-12, vi. 1-26, ix. 2-8, 6-38, xi. 39-xii. 19). 
The additions of the editor are not to be called interpolations, and one is not 
to be provoked with him on account of the awkward interpretations and the 
bold transpositions. We are rather, even to-day, to be grateful to him, that 
by means of the awkwardness of his recasting of the material he has made it 
possible for the critic to free the alone trustworthy witness of the apostle 
John from the deceptive covering. 

5. (P. 334.) Sprvra, Zur Gesch. wu. Lit. des Urchristent. i. (1898) 8. 155-304, 
“WJber Unordnungen im Text des 4 Ev.,” discussing disarrangements in the 
text of the Fourth Gospel, believes that such disarrangements can be proved ; 
(1) xviii. 12-28, he thinks, should be arranged as follows : verses 12, 13, 19- 
23, 24, 14, 15-18, 25), 27, 28. In a measure this agrees with Ss, z.e. probably 
Tatian (Thlb, 1895, col. 20f.), whose order is verses 12, 13, 24, 14-15, 19-23, 
16-18, 25-28, and the motives for this rearrangement are in part the same as 
those which clearly influenced the first harmonist. (2) According to Spitta, 
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the section xiii.-xvii. was originally arranged as follows :—xiii. 1-31a, xv.-xvi., 
xiii. 31b-xiv. 31, xvii. Moreover, after xiii. 3la a passage dealing with the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper has been omitted. (3) A page has been 
omitted between xii. 52 and viii. 12 (see above, note 3). (4) vii. 15-24 belongs 
after v. 47. Furthermore, inquiring how these disarrangements arose, Spitta 
reaches the conclusion that the book restored by the removal of these dis- 
arrangements was itself the alteration of an original work (S. 184, 185, 202), 
differing from its original, for example, by the insertion of vi. 51-59 (S. 218 
in the essay on the Lord’s Supper). The observations upon which this 
hypothesis is based are attractive only in the case of chaps. xiii-xvii. But 
the explanation of the disarrangements in the text is not satisfactory. In 
xviii. 12-28 we are supposed to have the mistake of a copyist, whose eye 
skipped from the end of ver. 13 to the end of ver. 24, between which in the 
original stood vv. 19-23. Without noticing his mistake, he copied ver. 14 
which stood after ver. 24, and what followed in the original, namely, vv. 15- 
18. In the midst of the story of the denial he discovered his mistake and 
added the omitted verses, 19-24. In other words, he consciously inserted 
them in the story of the denial, the conclusion of which he was able to record 
only by inserting ver. 25a which he himself composed. This writer did not, 
therefore, belong to the familiar species of lbrarii oscitantes, but was an 
extremely alert and audacious scribe. To such a man as this was intrusted 
the production of the archetype of all later copies of the Gospel, the fair copy 
of a book intended for the use of the Church, and no correction of the text 
was deemed necessary. The displacement of vii. 15-24 was due to an equally 
bold procedure, only here the disarrangement was not due, asin the case of 
xili,-xvii., to the wandering of a scribe’s eye from one passage to another ona 
sheet before him, but to the displacement of the sheets, which the scribe sub- 
sequently noticed and tried to conceal. This might readily happen, if it were 
a case of the original construction of the book, the transcription of the text 
from the schedule and plagule of the author toa roll, although one is astonished 
at the carelessness of a writer who permitted his work to be thus misborn. 
But, according to Spitta, the scribe to whom the Church owes the Fourth 
Gospel had before him a book which from a literary point of view was already 
complete, this work being in its turn the working over of an earlier original. 
Even Spitta is not able to assume that the copy which the scribe used had 
accidently fallen apart (S. 182f.). Neither has he succeeded in showing that 
published books were circulated in separate sheets not yet fastened together 
in a roll, which were intrusted to scribes for copying. Ulpian (Dig. xxxii, 52. 5) 
certainly means by libri nondwm conglutinati vel emendati, books in the process 
of being made, ¢.e. manuscripts more or less complete, which, however, must 
first be fastened together, and have errors of the copyist corrected, before they 
could be published. In such an instance it is necessary to make peculiar 
negligence on the part of the emendator (S:opOerjs) and on the part of the 
author himself the basis of the entire literary history of the Fourth Gospel; and 
in the other very improbable case, assumed by Spitta, we are met by the strange 
circumstance that all correct copies of the book have disappeared, and that all 
the copies used in the church were based upon a copy as carelessly and as 
boldly constructed as his assumption callsfor. A commentary would be neces- 
sary in order to set forth the internal reasons for this and similar hypotheses, 
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6. (P. 335.) Bengel in his Gnomon on ori in v. 2 says: Scripstt Joannes 
ante vastationem urbis. This is the position taken earlier by Lampe and 
recently by Wuttig, S. 28. In the first place, we are by no means justified 
in concluding from the brief description in Jos. Bell. vii. 1. 1 that no build- 
ing remained standing in Jerusalem. In the second place, it would be just 
as reasonable to conclude from John xi. 18 that Bethany and Jerusalem had 
disappeared when John wrote, especially in view of the fact that this 
information is not, like iv. 6, xviii. 1, xix. 41, a part of the narrative, 
introduced in the past tense after the fashion of popular story-telling, not- 
withstanding the continued existence of Jacob’s well and of the two gardens 
near Jerusalem ; but asa matter of fact it is a paranthetical remark of the 
author, intended to make xi. 19, 31, 45f., xii. 9-11 clear to the readers. In 
the third place, as a general rule such conclusions are not to be drawn from 
remarks of this kind (vol. ii. 340, n. 18 on Heb.). Josephus (Bell. v. 1-4) 
regularly uses the imperfect with reference to buildings and even localities 
not affected at all or not essentially changed by the destruction of Jerusalem 
(eg. the towers Hippicus, Phasael, and Mariamne, which Josephus himself 
tells us, Bell. vii. 1. 1, remained undamaged, rerpdyavos jv, etc.), the imperfect 
tense is used in the entire account (rpiros jv Aéqos, mepteixovTo, éxadetro [not 
only imd AaBidov but also rps jpav], exadovper, éxddovy). But he uses also 
bv Kadovow ’Opdas (Niese, § 145), ds kadetra Belea (§ 149), and again éxAnOn 
Se emixwpios Beeba. Gebhardt (Dre Abfassungszeit des Joev. 1906), who is of the 
opinion that John i-xx. were written in Ephesus about 65, and chap. xxi. about 
67, uses the fact that the destruction of Jerusalem is not mentioned (S. 21, 32 f.) 
as proof for so early adate. As if Matt. and Luke give “detailed descriptions” 
of this event, and asif the destruction of the temple were not just as surely pro- 
phesied in John ii. 19 as in the Synoptics (see above, p. 156). With reference 
to the unsupported assumptions of Delff and Cassell, see above, pp. 228, 230. 

7. (P. 335.) A review of attacks upon the genuineness of the Fourth 
Gospel is to be found in LuTHARDT (Der joh. Ursprung des 4 Ev. 1874, 8. 
6-34). A more detailed review, complete to 1890, is to be found in WATKINS’ 
Modern Criticism in its relation to the Fourth Gospel, Bampton Lectures, 1890, 
especially pp. 187-413. SanDAy, The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, 1905 
(Lectures delivered in the autumn of 1904 in New York). Among the latest 
opponents of the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel may be men- 
tioned : Krevenstun, Das Ev. der Wahrhett, i. ii. 1900, 1905, who has used 
about 1600 pages to prove the statement that the Fourth Gospel is nothing 
other than the evangelium veritatis of the Valentinians (Iren. iii. 11. 9), 
and that its author is Menander, the disciple of Simon Magus, in Antioch 
(Just. Aol. i. 26); also GRILL, Untersuch. tiber die Entstehung des 4 Ev. ; 
1 Teil, 1902, who, to be sure, has not gotten beyond an “ Analysis of the Pro- 
logue on the basis of a history of ideas,” but thinks (8. 384) that he has already 
made clear to his readers that Baur’s date for the Gospel appears to him 
hardly less tenable than that of Harnack. Finally, Wrepe, Charakter wnd 
Tendenz des Johannes ev. 1903. J. DrumMonpD, An Inquiry into the Character 
and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel ; and Sanday, in the above mentioned 
lectures, 1905, calmly give apologies for the genuineness of the Gospel, which 
weigh the arguments pro and con. ; 

8. (P. 336.) Baur’s remarks in Krit. Unters. 8. 338, that even if the apostle 
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John were the author of the Fourth Gospel, “We should still have to assume 
that he had no intention whatever of writing a purely historical Gospel,” 
has little weight, since Baur was of the conviction that John did not write 
the Gospel. Moreover, none of the four Gospels claims to be “ purely his- 
torical.” They are all writings containing historical material having a 
religious or didactic purpose. LaGarpE, Verhdilinis des deutschen Staats zu 
Theol., Kirche u. Rel. 1873, S. 31), declares himself convinced that the author 
of all the Johannine writings in the N.T. “can be none other than the 
apostle John,” and describes this apostle and Peter as the only important 
disciples of Jesus (S. 30); but at the same time he holds (S. 28-80) the state- 
ment that Jesus is the Messiah to be unhistorical and without meaning, 
declaring John, who by his Gospel desired to convince his readers of the truth 
of this statement, guilty of “gross exaggerations” (8S. 31). WirricHEN, who 
in his first work (Der gesch. Charakter des Ev. Jo. 1869) is far from accepting the 
contents of the Gospel as historically true, nevertheless admits that the book 
was written between 70 and 80 a.p. by the apostle John. Later, however, he 
gave up the apostolic authorship of the Gospel (Leben Jesu, 1876, S. viii). 

9. (P. 338.) Accurate details are given in i. 35-39 (above, p. 226, n. 8) ; 
i. 44 (where mention is made of the home, not of Peter and Andrew and 
Nathanael, but only of Philip, which may serve incidentally to show how 
the gospel reached Philip from Jesus, since subsequently Bethsaida is de- 
clared to be also the home of Peter and Andrew. In xii. 21, on the other 
hand, this is not the purpose of the remark, but it is probably intended to 
distinguish this Philip from the evangelist Philip of Hierapolis, who was 
known to the readers), ii. 6 (numbers, which do not submit of any symbolical 
interpretation), ii. 15f., 20, iii. 23, iv. 18, 28 (the leaving behind of the 
water-pot), iv. 30 (the picturesque imp. #pyovro, which prepares the way for 
the parable in iv. 35), iv. 52 (where the mention of the hour as in ver. 53 
would have been sufficient), v. 2, vi. 3-12 (above, p. 286, n. 5), vi. 19, 23, 
vi. 71 (cf. xii. 4, xili. 2, 26, xiv. 22, the name of the father of Judas and ex- 
planation of Iscariot, see n. 11), viii. 48, 57, xi. 30, 44, xii, 1-8 (above, p. 286 f., 
n. 6), xviii. 1, 10 (cf. ver. 26), xix. 39. 

10. (P. 339.) Speaking with reference to the relations of the Jewish 
parties, Wellhausen (Pharistier und Sadducdier, 1874, S. 124) says of the 
Fourth Gospel: “The writer cannot be accused of ignorance of pre-Tal- 
mudic Judaism,” and rightly emphasises the fact, that John’s combination 
“high priests and Pharisees” (elsewhere only in Matt. xxi. 45, xxvii. 62), 
while technically incorrect, really describes the facts, and quite agrees with 
the views and representation of Josephus (S. 42, cf. S. 8, 30). For the dis- 
tinction between the Pharisees, i. 24, and the embassy of “Jews of Jeru- 
salem,” 2.e. of the Sanhedrin (i. 19, ef. iii. 28, v. 33), see above, p. 284. The 
representatives of the Sanhedrin performed their duty without taking any 
deep interest in the matter, i. 22. The Pharisees inquire as to the basis and 
justification of the Baptist’s work, i. 25. They hate Jesus because in their 
judgment He is a Sabbath-breaker and a sinner, ix. 16, 24. Back of His 
miracles, which they carefully examine (ix. 16-34) and do not deny (xi. 47), 
they suspect some ungodly magic. They speak of political dangers (xi. 48) 
only in order to win the alliance of the Sadducees, who are indifferent re- 
ligiously. specially noteworthy is vii. 49, where 6 dxAos «rd. reproduces 
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exactly the Jewish yxxn oy; cf. Weber, Jiid. Theol. § 11; Schiirer, ii. 387, 400 
(Eng. trans. 1. ii. 8. 22). 

11. (P. 340.) The present writer must reserve an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the geographical statements for his Commentary. Furrer, Z/-NTW, 
1902, S. 257-265, has given a brief survey. In respect of John vi. 1, where 
Furrer, S. 261, would cross out either ris TiBepiddos or ras TadsAatas, see 
above, p. 333. In addition the following is repeated from the second edition 
of this work: Heracleon as early as 160 A.D. read BnOavia in i. 28, and this 
is the reading of nearly all the MSS. of Origen’s time, and also of our earlier 
MSS. But exception was taken to the reading by several writers before 
Origen, and especially by Origen himself, because there is no place of this 
name on the Jordan. They read instead BnOaBapa, because the traditional 
place where John baptized was said to have this name (Orig. tom. vi. 40 in Jo.; 
Eus. and Hier. De Situ et Nomin. Loc. Hebr., ed. Klostermann (Griechische 
Christliche Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhundert), p. 58. 18, also Sc Ss, but 
not Sh). Too much dependence is not to be placed upon local traditions of this 
sort, as, e.g., the traditions concerning Ainon and Salim in John iii. 23 ; perhaps 
Bethany could not be located because it was looked for in the wrong place. 
It need not necessarily have been situated directly on the Jordan, although, 
according to the Synoptics, John baptized in the Jordan. Possibly it is iden- 
tical with Betonim, Jos. xiii. 26 (Eus. op. cit. (ed. Klostermann) 48. 11, Borvia 
7 Kal loreeiv, mépav Tov ‘lopddvov . . . Kal eivéri viv dpoias év Trois Toros ypynpa- 
ri¢e. Jerome (ed. Klostermann), 103. 14, Bothnin trans Jordanem civitas . . 
que usque hodie similiter adpellatur). The form of the name seems to have gone 
through all sorts of changes. Furrer, 8. 257, has also come to this conclusion, 
which he thinks he was the first todiscover. Svydp, John iv. 4, is nota copyist’s 
mistake for Svyéy or Sika (02%, so Ss in this place) ; this would have been 
rendered by John as by Josephus (Bell. iv. 8. 1), Neapolis or Marbatha. Nor 
is the name an intentional alteration on John’s part (Hengstenberg, Komm. 8. 
244 f.=“ Liigenstadt,” town of lies), The place is 120 (so in Sh, which shows 
acquaintance with localities) half an hour east of Sichem (Shechem) on the 
road from Jerusalem to Galilee, a place still in existence in the fourth century, 
and plainly distinguished from Sichem (Shechem) by the geographers (Eus. 
op. cit. 150. 1, and 164. 1); a distinction not essentially modified by Jerome, 
although in another place Interpr. Hebr. Nom., ed. Lagarde, 66. 20, and Quest. 
Hebr. in Gen. xlviii. 22, he explains Sychar as an early scribal error in John iv. 5. 
Cf., further, the Pilgrim of the year 333, Itin. Hierosol., ed. Geyer, p. 20. 7; 
Sechar, 1000 paces from Sechim ; Epiph. De Gemmis, Dindorf, iv. 209), prob- 
ably identical with the Talmudic 120; cf. provisionally Delitzsch, Z/LTh, 
1856, S. 240 ff., in later times written by the Samaritans with the variant 
forms 720°, 720y, naoy. The present name is Asker or Askar; cf. Socin- 
Biideker*, S. 245, 251. Because of his familiarity with language and 
localities, John knows that the synoptic "Ioxapim0, “Ioxapiorns means the 
“man of Kerioth,” and that this was the home of Judas’ father, Simon, 
whom John alone mentions. The reading dé Kapverov is to be recognised 
as original either wherever it occurs, vi. 71, xii. 4, xiii. 2, 26, xiv. 22, or in 
some one of these passages whence it has found its way into the others. 
Who could have invented it? The place is either Kerioth, Jos. xv. 25, the 
modern Kariaten (cf. Buhl, Geogr. 182) in Southern Judea, or Kopéa (Jos. 
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Bell. i. 6.5; Ant. xiv. 3. 4,5. 2) in the northernmost extremity of Judea, 
the modern Kurigut or Kariut ; cf. Robinson, Palestine, iii. 301 ; Wellhausen, 
Pharisiier, 8.152. With the latter location would agree the tradition recorded 
by Eusebius (on Isa. xxviii. 1 (Migne, xxiv. col. 284), that J udas belonged to 
the tribe of Ephraim. 

12, (P. 340.) If in xi. 49, 51, xviii. 13, John expressed the idea that the 
office of high priest changed yearly, and that Caiaphas, who held the office 
from about 18 to 36 A.D. officiated only during the year of Jesus’ death, he 
would show gross ignorance. But, (1) John does not say that Caiaphas was 
“the high priest of that year,” which especially in this passage, xi. 49, would 
have to be expressed by 6 dpy. r. év. éx. without dv (cf. Matt. xxvi. 57; 
John xviii. 33, xix. 19, 21). (2) Nor have the critics shown that Greeks 
spoke of officials, like consuls and archons, who changed office yearly in the 
familiar modern fashion (“the champion shot of last year,” “the hero of 
the day,” and the combinations with du jowr). The years were named after the 
consuls and archons, not vice versa. (3) One of the most absurd rules is the 
one given, for example, by A. Buttmann, Nil. Gr. S. 148 [Eng. trans. p. 170], 
that the genitive is used to denote only general determinations of time (vu«rds, 
jpépas, drat rod éviavrod). Some examples to the contrary are to be found 
in Kiihner-Gerth. i. 386; Winer, § 30.11. The present writer is able to add 
the following twenty cases: Gen. xi. 10; Isa. xiv. 28, xx. 1, xxxvi.1; Jer. 
i. 2; Dan. i. 1, vii. 1 (LXX, not Theodotion); 1 Macc. iii. 37, vi. 16, 20, 
vii. 1; Just. Deal. cili. n. 22; Leucius (Acta Jo. p. 222. 5); Artemid. 
Oneirocr. v. 12 ; Herodian, ii. 14. 3, iv. 15. 4, vi. 9. 2, vii. 3. 3, 5. 3, viii. 1. 3 
(cf. also Rohde, Griech. Roman, 8. 462, A. 2). This temporal genitive does 
not, like dates with cardinal numerals (émra nuepdv, Herodian, iv. 2. 4; 
Clem. Hom. iii. 72, vii. 5) denote the period of time within which the state- 
ment is to be limited, but means merely that at the time of the event 
recounted, Caiaphas was high priest, with no implication as to the terminus 
a quo and terminus ad quem of his high priesthood. John uses rod év, ék, 
instead of the equally permissible rore or ev exeiv@ TO xarpa, etc., because he 
has in mind the fact that the only specific function performed by the high 
priest took place but once a year (Heb. ix. 7). It was necessary that the 
man, upon whom devolved the official duty of offering in that same year 
in his capacity as high priest on the Day of Atonement the legal sin-offering 
for God’s people (Heb. ii. 17, v. 3), should unconsciously prophesy the propitia- 
tory death of Jesus for the salvation of His people and of all children of God 
in the world. Jesus is the true sin-offering for mankind (1 John ii. 2, iv. 10) 
just as He is the true Passover lamb (John i. 29). If in John xix. 13 it 
were said that Pilate placed Jesus on the judgment-seat in order to mock 
Jesus, or the Jews, or both, the idea expressed would be historically impossible. 
In all probability the Acts of Pilate, which belong to a very early date, so 
understood or rather misconstrued the passages from which Just. in Agel 
i. 35 confesses that he derived this idea upon which the Gospel of Peter is 
likewise certainly dependent (cf. the present writer’s article on the Gospel of 
Peter, 8. 42-45, 79f.). The tendency to represent Pilate as practically inno- 
cent of the execution of Jesus, evidenced by the way in which Justin and 
the Gospel of Peter make the Jews, not Pilate, the subject of cadiom, which 
is taken transitively, is the governing idea in all the stories associated with 
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the name of Pilate, and is derived, therefore, from the Acts of Pilate. But 
it is perfectly clear that in John xix. 13 éxd@icev is not to be taken transi- 
tively but intransitively, as in Jos. Bell. ii. 9. 3, 6 IliAaros kabicas én) 
Bnparos ; for (1) In John as in the Synoptics and Acts the word is used only 
intransitively and reflexively (36 times in the Synoptics and Acts, often in 
the connection, ért Opdvov, Byparos, cabéSpas). (2) Any writer who wanted 
to make his meaning clear, especially any one using the style that John does, 
would necessarily have added airév or "Inoody, as in Justin and the Gospel of 
Peter, if this were really the object of ékd@icev. (3) Historically it is quite 
impossible that Pilate should have desecrated the judgment-seat which symbol- 
ised his dignity by enacting with his own hands such a farce; for, since the 
reading is not éxédevoey xadica, éxddicev if taken transitively must mean, 
like the exd@ioav of Justin and the Gospel of Peter, a forcible elevation to 
the judgment-seat. (4) There is nothing in John’s Gospel which necessitates 
our attributing to him the bad taste of inventing such an absurdity. The 
mocking of Jesus, which belonged to an earlier stage of the trial, xix. 2-5, 
Pilate left to the soldiers, and merely utilised the result of it to mock the 
Jews. In this passage, on the other hand, he is acting as the supreme judge 
of the land. The mention of the hour, the description of the place, the 
statement of the outcome of the trial in xix. 13-16, show that John here 
intends to describe the imposition of a very seriously intended death sen- 
tence by the judge who alone could impose such a sentence (xviii. 31, xix. 
10f., 19--22). 

13. (P. 340.) Heb. and Aram. words and interpreted names are as 
follows: pafBi, i. 38, 49, iii. 2, vi. 25, ix. 2, xi. 8 (Matt. and Mark 7 times 
together, Luke none) ; paSPouvi, xx. 16 (cf. Mark x. 51, vol. i. 20); Mecoias, 
i, 41, iv. 25 (vol. i. 20f.); Kyndas, i. 42 (vol. i. 16); dunv, aunv, i. 51 (only in 
John, 25 times, vol. i. 18) ; ByOéoda, v. 2 (which is not translated, but inter- 
preted in accordance with the literal meaning of the word (see vol. i. 28) ; 
pavva, Vi. 31, 49; Srwdp, ix. 7 (vol. i. 29); Owpas, xi. 16, xx. 24; dcavvd, 
xii. 13 (vol. i. 21); TaSBa0a, xix. 13 (vol. i. 29) ; TodyoOa, xix. 17. Cf. also 
the explanation of the name Iscariot above, note 11. Concerning cdSBarov 
macxa, see above, p. 324. 

14, (P. 340.) Cf. ScHLarrmr, Die Sprache und Heimat des 4 Evangelisten, 
1902. In addition to Heb. and Aram. words (n. 13) and the form of O.T. 
citations (n. 15), evidence of the Hebrew origin of John is to be found not so 
much in single Hebrew phrases like é« rév Sapiraiwv = Gapicaior tives (above, 
p. 284), and expressions like épxov kat ide, i. 46, cf. 39 (=n xn) ; Heb. (m1 m2) ; 
drndOov eis; Ta drricw, Vi. 66; e€ovoiay mdons capkds, XVii. 2; 6 vids TAs 
dmohelas, xvii. 12, as in the character of the style as a whole, which is in 
need of special investigation. John hardly ever attempts a periodic sentence, 
and when he does he fails, e.g. vi. 22-24. It is noteworthy how often «ai is 
used in an adversative sense (i. 10, iii. 19, vi. 70, viii. 20, 49, x. 25, xvii. 11). 
Its use with the imperative or future to express sequence, i. 39, 46, vii. 52, xiv. 1, 
xv. 7, is likewise to be noted (cf. ZKom. Matt. 303, 442). In continuing an 
account xai is frequently replaced by 6¢, also by odv, which is used over 
frequently, and by the omission of a connecting particle altogether, e.g. 
i. 40, 41, 42 (twice), 43, 45, 460, 47, 48, 49, 50, frequently in conversation by 
the unconnected A¢ye: adr@ (vol. ii, 591, n. 7 on Matt.). It is as if there were 
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writing a Jew, to whom someone had said: You must not always say “and.” 
The rhythm of the languagé, while impressing the reader with a certain 
solemnity, shows on the other hand a monotony due to poverty of expression. 

15. (P. 340.) Of. Frank, Das AT. bet Jo. 1885, S. 255-316. The 
freedom with which John everywhere makes his citations (¢g. ii. 17, cara- 
gdyerar instead of xarépaye, xii. 15, px Poor, variations which suit the 
situation) renders it difficult to determine the relation of the passages to the 
original text and to the LXX. In i, 23, cited from Isa. xl. 3, evOvvare corre- 
sponds to edOeius movetre (LXX and Syn.) in the second part of the verse not 
quoted by John, but is an exact translation of nv» independent of the LXX. 
If i. 29 were based upon Isa. liii. 4, whic is very questionable, aipav would 
be a new translation of sv. The citation in vi. 45 from Isa. liv. 13 could be 
changed into an independent sentence very easily if taken from the original 
text, but with difficulty if taken from the LXX. The abridged citation in 
xii. 15 from Zech. ix. 9 does not contain a word which shows its dependence 
upon the LXX; on the other hand, wédoy évov is a translation from the 
Heb., independent both of Matt. xxi. 5 (cf., however, Matt. xxi. 2) and of the 
LXX. The citation in xiii. 18 from Ps. xli. 10 shows no resemblance to the 
LXX, and is an exact translation of the Heb., especially if we read pov with 
BCL, not per’ €uod with NAD; cf. Matt. xxvi. 23; Mark xiv. 20. The same 
is true of the citation in xix. 37 from Zech. xii. 10, where the LXX has 
émiBrépovra: mpds pe avO’ Sv karwpxynoavro (the LXX MSS., eg. Cryptoferr. 
rescr., and others in Field, Hexapla, ii. 1026, which have also eis év e£exévrncav, 
some of them before, others after dv@ Sv xar., are, of course, interpolated from 
John xix. 37). Only in the later Greek versions, all of which seem to have 
retained ¢miBreWovra: mpds pe (this is proved in the case of Theodotian), is 
the text corrected : Aquila, olv 6 e&exevrnoav ; Theod. eis dv efex. ; Symm. 
gumpoobev eme&exevtnoav. Of. also Rev. i. 7, otrwes airdv eexévtnoar ; 
Barn. vii. 9, dyovra airév . . . xataxevrnoavtes, ; Just. Dial. xxxii. emiyva- 
ocobe eis dv eexevtnoare. In view of these examples, the supposition that 
in the Gospel and Rev. John is dependent upon some unknown Greek 
version, in which was found the characteristic forms éyovra (only in John 
and Barn.) and «is dv ée&exévrnoav (Just., Theod., only partially in Aqu.), 
only serves to prove that there are some who refuse to recognise what is per- 
fectly evident, namely, that John is citing Zech. xii. 10 in the Gospel and 
Rev. from his own knowledge of the original text, and that Barnabas and 
Justin are dependent upon John. 

16. (P. 342.) Once, in xviii. 36, Jesus speaks to the Romans of the Jews, 
who have cast Him out (cf. Acts xxv. 10, xxvi. 2, 4), which is less strange 
than the remark in xviii. 20, where before the high priest Jesus says “all 
Jews,” instead of “our entire people.” Yet the present writer is not disposed 
to consider this impossible historically, after Jesus has been called a Samaritan 
(viii. 48), charged with the intention of going to the Gentiles (vii. 35), and 
arrested with the help of the heathen cohort (xviii. 12). In Acts xxi. 21 
Luke represents the presbyters of Jerusalem as speaking in the same way to 
the Jew Paul. 

17. (P. 344.) Matt. xi. 25-30=Luke x. 21f.; Matt. xii. 12 (Mark iii. 4; 
Luke vi. 9 (cf. John x. 32, epya cada); Matt. xv. 13, xvii. 26 (John viii. 35 f.), 
xviii. 3 (John ili, 3-5), xviii, 7 (r@ xkéope), xviil. 14 (VJohn vi. 38f.), xix. 11 
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xxvi. 38f. (Mark xiv. 34 ff. ; cf. John xii. 27, v. 30, vi. 38), xxviii. 18 (John 
v. 27, xvii. 2), have a Johannine sound. 

18. (P. 345.) In opposition to the view that John sometimes permits a 
speech of Jesus to shade off into theological expatiations of his own, instances 
to the contrary may be cited. John iii. 19-21 is a fitting conclusion of 
the address to Nicodemus, who was still afraid of the light (iii. 2, xix. 39, 
vuxtés). In John v. 42 the relation is manifest between the place (Bethesda) 
and the character of action which suggested the discourse (vol. i. 28, n. 15), 
There is no discourse where it is difficult to imagine the source of John’s 
information. If the gradual acceptance of the gospel by Nicodemus, which 
John describes, terminated, as it undoubtedly did, in his reception into the 
membership of the Church, John could have learned from him what he 
recalls in iii. 1-21, vii. 45-52, xi. 47-50. The contents of iv. 7-26 were 
probably repeated more than once by the Samaritan woman, and John had 
abundant opportunity both at the time (iv. 40) and later (Acts viii. 25) to 
hear her tell it on the spot. 


§ 70. THE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN. 


Both of the smaller writings which have come down 
to us under the name of John bear the stamp of genuine 
Epistles, in spite of the fact that the author calls himself 
simply ‘the Elder”; but the larger writing, which we 
are accustomed to call 1 John, lacks almost all the 
elements that constitute that form of composition. Not 
only is the greeting wanting, as in Hebrews, but in the 
course of the letter, and notably at the close, there is an 
absence of all that otherwise marks Hebrews as an Epistle. 
In this respect it is comparable rather to James, which, 
however, is introduced as an Epistle by its opening 
greeting. That 1 John has not lost its epistolary form 
by accident or design, is proved by the opening words 
(i. 1-4); as is the case in Hebrews in so far as its 
beginning might give occasion for a similar suspicion. 
Even after a greeting supposedly lost, an Hpzstle could 
not begin with such phrases as 1 John presents to us 
(vol. ii. 312f). On the other hand, it does not repre- 
sent a speech put into writing before or after delivery ; 
for the author indicates everywhere throughout the docu- 
ment (i. 4, and twelve times from ii. 1 onwards) that 
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writing is the form of the communication he is making. 
Only once does he allow a dy (v. 16) to intrude in place 
of ypédo—a change which Paul often makes. 1 John is 
then, like James,—except that it lacks the form of a 
pastoral Epistle which is peculiar to the latter,—a written 
address to a circle of Christians, all, or the majority of 
whom, live at a distance from the author. Furthermore, 
inasmuch as there is wanting in this Hpistle, just as in 
James, and even to a greater degree than in the latter 
Epistle, all regard for special, personal, or locally con- 
ditioned relations between the author and the readers, 
there can be no doubt that a somewhat large circle of 
congregations—as, e.g., the Christians of a district or of a 
province—are here addressed. The warning against idols, 
vy. 21, which, as the last word of the writing, leaves all 
the deeper impression, indicates that these Churches have 
grown up on heathen soil. If we may trust the tradition 
and the first impression made by the comparison of 
1 John with the Gospel of John, which would lead us 
to suppose that both writings have the apostle John for 
their author, we may assert even upon this basis that the 
author in this address has to do with the Churches of the 
province of Asia. The author who does not find it neces- 
sary to introduce himself personally to the readers—for 
i. 1-4, in which he does not speak of himself alone, is not 
a substitute for the introduction—possesses the authority . 
of a father among them. Although he uses the name of 
“brother” often enough, he employs it only once in 
addressing the readers (iii. 13). On the contrary, he 
addresses them seven times as texvia, and twice as taidéa, 
with which ayarnrol, occurring six times, is almost equiva- 
lent, because of the frequent combining of dyamnrés with 
vids or téxvov (n. 1). Despite the differentiation between 
-old and young in their company, which occurs twice, he 
admonishes them all as a father would his children. Such 
language befits only an old man. This seems so much the 
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more certain when one notices that this fatherly relation 
is not such as would be based upon the fact that the writer 
was the missionary who had instituted their religion among 
them (cf. 1 Cor. iv. 14-17; 1 Tim. i. 2, 18; 2 Tim. ii..1; 
1 Pet. v. 13). He declares repeatedly and emphatically 
that he has nothing new in the way of doctrine or ex- 
hortation to offer them, but only that which they have 
heard and adopted from the very beginning (ii. 7, 18, 
20f., 24, 27, iii. 11). In none of these passages is there, 
however, any hint that the author had taken a personal 
part in this original evangelisation and fundamental in- 
struction of the readers; cf. per contra 2 Pet. i. 16; 
1 Cor. xv. 1; Gal. i. 8f. If, therefore, despite this, he 
adopts toward the readers the attitude of paternal 
authority, he must have been active in these com- 
munities for a considerable period of time, as a teacher 
and a leader, though they had been founded by another. 
But this is not true of him alone. Since he per- 
sistently uses “I” when he speaks of himself as the 
author of this writing, it is clear that the “we”—where 
it is not used as a general term for all Christians—(i. 6-10, 
iii. 1 f., 14-16), comprehends, besides the author, a number 
of persons who, in distinction from the readers, share in 
some way the author’s position (i. 1-5, iv. 6, 14, 16). 
What they possess in common is, first of all, the fact that 
they have heard with their ears, seen with their eyes, and 
touched with their hands, the Son of God, sent by Him to 
be the Saviour of the world—the life which had existed 
from eternity, but which had been revealed in this 
historical personage—the personal Word of life (above, 
p. 329, n. 6) in all its manifestations (i. 1, 8, 5, iv. 14). 
In words which cannot fail to remind us of John i. 1, 
14-16, vi. 68f., the author reckons himself as one of the 
personal disciples of Jesus. But with this experience is 
given the commission to preach and bear witness regard- 
ing what he has seen, heard, and experienced, to those 
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who have not enjoyed such an advantage (i. 2, iv. 6, 143 
cf. John xv. 27). Even if this preaching (i. 2f, 5) is 
spoken of as directed toward the readers, the absence of 
an piv in iv. 14 reminds us of the evident fact that the 
mission of the disciples of Jesus to testify to others of the 
revelation of the eternal life in Jesus, which they had 
experienced, was not limited to the circle of readers of 
1 John. More than this, it is very emphatically stated 
in i. 8 that John and those whom he includes with him- 
self, announce to the readers (xal tpiv) also, what they 
have seen and heard (n. 2). In other words, what they 
here proclaim they announce or have announced to others. 
The purpose of the proclamation is that the hearers may 
be in fellowship with the preachers, which is at the same 
time fellowship with the Father and with Jesus Christ. 
Inasmuch, however, as this purpose, as regards the 
readers, is expressed by the words ta kai dpeis Kowwviav 
éxnte pe? Hyav, it is thereby stated that John and the 
other disciples—with whom he here includes himself— 
have at some former time preached to others, outside their 
circle, and with the same purpose and success, what they 
have experienced in their intercourse with Jesus. 

John speaks, then, in the name of several of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus, who formerly in other places and in other 
communities pursued their calling as witnesses, and who 
are now carrying it on among those congregations to which 
1 John is directed. If we turn to history we shall find 
that, from about the year 68, besides John several other 
disciples of Jesus who had formally been at work in 
Palestine, had settled in the province of Asia. We can 
name with certainty Aristion and Philip; but there is no 
lack of support for the assumption that still other members 
of the apostolic circle—whether understood in the narrower 
or wider sense—lived there for a more or less extended 
time (n. 3). Of himself and of these companions of his, 
John says, “And these things (which we have announced 
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and still announce to you as well as to others) we write, 
that our joy may be made full.” It should be self-evident 
that this does not refer solely to the letter he is writing or 
solely to the Gospel he had written. That it does not 
refer to the letter is evident: (1) Because John, as has 
been remarked, always speaks of himself as the author of 
this letter, in the singular only. The other disciples, who 
likewise live and preach in Asia, have not the smallest 
share in this letter. It is the address of John the 
individual, who assumes toward this circle of readers the 
entirely unique position of a father. Whether it is his 
age, or apostolic dignity, or both which raises him above 
the other disciples in Asia, we cannot gather from the 
letter; but we may conclude that he probably did not 
share his peculiar position in the circle of readers with 
the companions mentioned in i. 1-5, iv. 6,14, 16. (2) 
In ver. 4, according to the genuine text (n. 2), no reference 
is made to any connection existing between this literary 
work and the present readers—a reference which could not 
possibly have been wanting at the place where the author 
would first have called attention to his authorship of the 
letter. Ver. 4 does not refer to the satisfying of some 
need of the readers (cf. per contra ii. 1, v. 13), but to the 
joy and satisfaction which it affords the eye-witnesses to 
set forth in writing what they have heralded by word of 
mouth. Similarly the reference in ver. 4 cannot be to the 
Gospel. This would not agree with the tense nor with 
the plural number of ypadopev (cf. per contra, John xix. 
35, xxi. 24, above, p. 239). It is rather a statement 
without reference to time, embracing all of the literary 
work of the eye-witnesses, both past and future. This 
general statement refers, therefore, quite naturally to the 
writing in which it occurs, as well as to others. With 
these words the apostle expresses the joy with which he 
now resorts to writing as a means of conveying to the 
readers his testimony to the “‘ Word of Life ”—his message 
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to them upon many former occasions having been delivered 
orally. It affords him pleasure to employ writing also as 
a means to the fulfilment of his mission. Whether he has 
employed it often before, either in letters to his present 
readers (n. 4) or to others, or in the composition of a 
Gospel, cannot be ascertained from this passage, since it 
does not refer to the writings of John alone. 

If he had at that time written the Gospel,—which is 
more likely than 1 John to have been the writing referred 
to by the object (radta) of ypddexv,—or if he was then busy 
with its composition, or even with the project of its com- 
position, he must have had this also in mind; we do not 
know. But as far as the others are concerned, who like 
him not only testify, but also write, ver. 4, which does not 
speak of any connection between the ypddew and the pre- 
sent readers, therefore does not compel us to think of the 
other writers as just these disciples in Asia. Further, the 
lack of any element of time in ypadoyev gives us no occasion 
to think solely of recent writings or of writings which are 
about to be made. From the literature which has come 
down to us we must exclude the Epistles of Paul, who was 
not an eye-witness, as well as the Epistle of James, which 
contains nothing of the object of ypd¢ev, as it is summed 
up in the tadra of ver. 4. On the other hand, we must 
remember that Peter, the witness to the Passion and 
exaltation of Jesus (1 Pet. v. 1; 2 Pet. i. 16-18), toward 
the end of his life recognised it as his duty to supplement 
his oral testimony by writings of various kinds, and so to 
give his teaching permanent form. One of these letters 
has not come down to us. We do not know whether any 
further literary purpose which he may have had was ever 
realised (vol. ii. 200f.). We learn of this same desire on 
the part of Jude, who wrote his Epistle after the year 70 
(vol. ii, 241f.). Moreover, before this year the Apostle 
Matthew, and Mark, the disciple of Peter, had written 
their Gospels, and at the time John was living in Ephesus 
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both books were known in the Churches of the province of 
Asia. The close relation of Mark’s Gospel to Peter, which 
John discussed with his disciples, justifies our considering 
this Gospel also as part of the literature referred to, al- 
though Mark himself had been only in a very limited 
sense an eye-witness. Briefly, it is the Christian litera- 
ture which since the sixties had been in process of forma- 
tion and which had not yet reached completion, written 
directly and indirectly by the eye-witnesses of the gospel 
story, which John includes with his own written testimony. 
By this address John wishes to strengthen the readers as a 
whole in that Christianity which has been brought to them 
not by him, but by others before him. He wishes to 
write, not that they may believe, nor that their present 
belief may be strengthened (cf. John xix. 35, xx. 31), but 
that they may become thoroughly conscious of the posses- 
sion of eternal life, which they have as believers on the 
name of the Son of God (v. 18, cf. 1 Pet. v. 12). They 
have received forgiveness of sins and the anointing of the 
Holy Spirit (ii. 12, 20, 27); they have known the Son of 
God who is from the beginning ; and through the faith in 
Him which is common to all Christians, they have over- 
come the World and the Evil One in whose power the 
present transitory world is held (ii, 12-14, v. 4f, 18f)). 

From the very beginning they have heard the whole 
truth, which alone is the important thing for them to hold 
fast (ii. 7, 24, 27, iii. 11). Moreover, as to the prediction 
of the end of the world, they need only to be reminded of 
what they have formerly heard (ii. 18); they all possess 
truth not recently received through the anointing (ii. 20f, 
27), but truth which they have always possessed (ii. 7, evyere 
not éxere), 2.e. before John became connected with them. 
But the old truth must again and continually be preached, 
and taken to heart, and its consequences followed out; and 
this is to be done in two ways: as regards morality, and 
as regards appreciation of the person of the Son of God, 
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A superficial survey gives one the impression that i. 5-11. 
17 inclines toward the former, that ii. 18—iv. 6 leans at 
least predominantly toward the latter, and that iv. 7—v. 12 
or to v. 21 unites both lines of thought. But the division 
cannot be strictly carried out. Even in the first two 
divisions the ethical is inseparably connected with the 
religious. The demands for purity of life in God’s light, 
which includes the confession of sin (i. 5-10); for the 
observance of the commands of Jesus ih emulating His 
holy life (ii. 4-6, cf. iii. 3), especially for brotherly love 
(ii. 7-11, iii, 11-18), as well as for the forsaking of the 
love of the world (ii. 15—17),—are everywhere derived from 
the highest truths of faith and religious experience. The 
one and only will of God, the fulfilment of which brings 
to man eternal life, embraces both: belief in the Son of 
God, and brotherly love according to the standard of the 
command of Jesus (i. 23, ef. i. 7f, 17). Nevertheless, 
it must be recognised that the ethical admonitions are 
occasioned in a different way from the Christological state- 
ments. In the first section i. 5-ii. 17, in which the 
purpose assigned for the discussion is the very simple one, 
that the readers may not sin (ii. 1), there appear as 
occasions for the exhortation only the undeniable facts 
that the Christians also are still burdened with sin, and 
that they still live in a world which exercises a seductive 
influence upon those who live in it and in the flesh (i. 8- 
10, 1. 1b, 16). Even in the further injunctions as to 
moral requirements, ili. 8f, 9-18, iv. 7-21, we meet 
everywhere only such motives for sinning as lie in the 
general depravity and weakness of human nature, and 
never a theoretical support of immorality, such as Paul— 
and Peter and Jude in a much more developed form—had 
to combat (vol. ii. 279f.). The warning against being led 
into error (iii. 7), which occurs only in a single isolated 
instance among the ethical discussions, and in a later 
passage, points unquestionably to the fact that there were 
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persons in the circle of the readers who spoke as though 
one could be righteous without practising righteousness 
and avoiding sin. With an eye to such false teachers (ii. 
29-iii. 12), the contrast between the righteousness which 
has its origin in the righteous Jesus, and which has as its 
goal the future perfecting of the children of God in like- 
ness with the Son of God, and sin, which is rebellion 
against God’s law, and which makes one a child of the 
Devil, is described as an unreconcilable antagonism, ex- 
tending from Cain and Abel down through human history. 
Perhaps one may here adduce the likewise isolated and 
exceedingly brief, but by reason of its position at the 
close, very effective warning in v. 21. Inasmuch as it is 
directed to the readers, who are here again tenderly © 
addressed, and who in the whole letter appear in a very 
favourable light, it cannot mean that they are not to fall 
away to formal idol-worship, but that they are to avoid 
that dangerous approximation to the heathen cult against 
which the apostolic decree was directed (Acts xv. 20, 29, 
xxi. 25, duddocecbas), and against which Paul had so 
insistently warned (1 Cor. viil.-x., especially x. 14, vol. 
i. 296, n. 2). Living in a land where there was a high 
degree of culture (ii. 16) and a flourishing cultus (v. 21), 
the readers do not want for enticements, and there is no 
lack of Gentile Christians who take lightly the duty of 
keeping oneself unspotted from this world. But still 
there is no trace of any libertine theory. Neither is there 
any hint of a connection between the phenomena by which 
John felt himself led to his treatment of ethical matters, 
and those phenomena which led him to very definite, 
positive and negative statements in regard to the person 
of Jesus. The first section which has this purpose in view, 
ii. 18 ff£.; closes formally at 11. 26, and is followed in ii. 27 f. 
by a peroration, by means of which the ethical section i. 
29-iii. 18 is separated from the first warning against the 
false teachers in ii. 18-26, just as it is separated by ii. 
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18-24 from the second warning against the same false 
teachers. With these two portions directed against the 
same distortion of the picture of Christ, and the peculiar 
statements of 1 John concerning Christ which are occa- 
sioned by them, we may without hesitation connect the 
evidently similar passages in 2 John. 

Many deceiving teachers have appeared who seek to 
lead the readers astray to their own doctrine (ii. 26; 
2 John 7). They have gone forth from Christianity—not 
specifically from the circle of the present readers, which 
would in that case be stated in 11.19. According to the 
opinion of John, however, they have not from the be- 
ginning, not even before they appeared with their 
peculiar teaching, belonged inwardly to Christianity. 
For him they are, as the Pharisaical Jewish Christians 
were to Paul, wevdadekpor from the very beginning (Gal. 
ii. 4; 2 Cor. xi. 26) people who, when they entered the 
Church, did not break completely and conscientiously with 
ideas and aims which proceed from their former religious 
condition. That became evident from the fact that they 
appeared with their peculiar teaching concerning Christ ; 
and so perfectly evident did that become, that they could 
no longer remain in the Church. ‘They are expelled from 
the Church (ii. 19), and that, too, against their will; the 
Asiatic Churches have overcome them (iv. 4). But in 
spite of this they themselves seek to exert their seductive 
influence upon these congregations, and to claim, as 
Christian brothers, friendship and hospitality in the 
houses of the members of the Church. On this account 
John demands that they be refused greeting and 
hospitality (2 John 10f.). 

Their appearance is to him an omen of the approach- 
ing end; for they seem to him to be forerunners of the 
antichrist of whom Christian prophecy, based upon the 
prediction of Jesus, had warned men, and in this sense 
they themselves are antichrists (n. 5). Although they 
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are called “false prophets”—.e. teachers inspired with 
the spirit of the antichrist—and even “spirits” which 
are to be proved (iv. 1-3), there is nothing to lead one 
to suppose that they employ certain forms of address 
characteristic of the prophets, and base their claims upon 
visions or special revelations. It is sufficient for this 
characterisation, which occurs but once, to say that they 
preach their pseudo-Christian doctrine with the pretension 
of an inspiration coming from God. The fundamental 
falsehood which they champion is said to be the denial 
of the proposition that Jesus is the Christ; and this is 
characterised as a denial of the Son (ii, 22f, v. 1, 5), 
which might in itself be said of every Jew or Gentile 
who rejects the fundamental article of Christian belief 
(John i. 41-49, vi. 69, xx. 31). But inasmuch as it has 
to do with people who not only have belonged to the 
Christian Church but who also wish still to be accounted 
Christians, it is impossible that they have in every sense 
denied the identity of the person of Jesus with the idea 
of the Christ ; as also their designation as antichrists, and 
false prophets animated by the spirit of the antichrist, 
would be inappropriate if they had fallen away from the 
confession of the Christian faith to a simple negation and 
dispute of the same. Their doctrine is rather a distorted 
picture of Christian belief clad in its forms. What they 
deny is that Jesus Christ came in the flesh (iv. 2; 
2 John 7). They do not deny the idea of the Christ, 
nor the fact that the promised One came, but they deny 
Jesus, or, according to the evidently original reading, 
they resolve into its human and divine elements the 
historical person of Jesus (n. 6). They deny that the 
man Jesus is the Son of God (v. 5). In opposition to 
them, therefore, the author testifies that this man of 
history who went through water and blood, 2.e., who not 
only allowed Himself to be baptized, but dying, also shed 
His blood,—the Jesus of the gospel history and the Christ 
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of the Churches’ belief—is the Son of God (n. 7). In 
addition to the witness, which is in the baptism by water 
and in the bloody death of Jesus, there is the testimony 
of the Spirit—of that Spirit we may say, who before 
Jesus, in the Prophets, including the Baptist, had borne 
witness to Jesus as the Christ and Son of God; who came 
upon Jesus at His baptism, and who has passed over from 
Him, as the one baptizing with the Spirit, to His Church. 
The testimony of the Spirit, of the water, and of the 
Blood is a triple and yet single witness of God that He 
has, in Jesus, a man living in the body, sent His Son 
to the world, and in Him has given it life (v. 7-12). 
The matter here in dispute is not to be characterised by 
the one word “docetism.” The reality of the human 
person and of the human experiences of Jesus is not 
denied, but the complete identity of this Jesus with the 
Christ and the Son of God. Excessive emphasis was laid 
upon the baptism of Jesus, while the significance of the 
death of Jesus, on the contrary, was disparaged. One can 
hardly understand this otherwise than that the false 
teachers said that in the baptism of Jesus, the Christ 
and the Son of God had a part, in so far as He united 
Himself with Jesus at the time of and by means of the 
baptism ; but that in the death upon the cross He had no 
part, in so far as He separated Himself again from Jesus 
before that event. 

In the broader sense this doctrine was, to be sure, 
docetic ; and it is with perfect propriety that John, in 
answer to it, testifies that the Christ, who is inseparable 
from Jesus, came in the flesh (iv. 2; 2 John 7); that he 
emphasises the redemptive power of the blood not so 
much of Jesus as of the Son of God (i. 7); that he teaches 
the recognition of the essential purpose of the sending of 
the Son of God in the propitiation for sin, which is to be 
conceived of only through the shedding of blood (iv. 10, 
li. 2); and that he, at the very beginning of the Epistle, 
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i. 1-8, gives assurance with such incomparable energy, 
that the Man whom they perceived with their senses, 
with whom he and his companions were allowed to 
associate so intimately, was the revelation of the life 
which had existed with the Father from the beginning. 
He does not say, nor prove by means of reminiscences of 
isolated events in the gospel narrative, that Jesus was a 
man, perceptible to the senses, incarnate, revealing Him- 
self as human in all that He did and suffered; but with 
the still incontestible presupposition of that time, when 
many disciples of Jesus were still living, that these things 
were true of Him, he bears witness that this man was the 
Son of God, sent as Redeemer of the world (iv. 14), the 
personal and incarnate manifestation of the eternal life 
(i. 2). From this standpoint the polemic and apologetic 
attitude of the Fourth Gospel becomes more intelligible 
(above, p. 321); not only to crass identification of the 
revelation accomplished through Jesus, with the incarnate, 
living man, but also the emphasis upon the reality of the 
death of Jesus and the shedding of His blood, of which 
John himself was one of the witnesses. 

When the false teachers laid excessive emphasis upon 
the baptism of Jesus, and when they admitted only at 
His baptism a temporary personal union of the Christ 
and Son of God with Jesus, Jesus the man was not, to 
them, specifically different from other persons through 
whom revelation was given; and it is at least conceivable 
that the Baptist, through whose mediation God first made 
Jesus the instrument of the Christ, occupied almost as 
high a place as Jesus Himself. How intelligible then 
does it become that the Fourth Gospel, with an unmis- 
takably polemical purpose, portrays the Baptist as the 
humble witness—vastly inferior to Jesus—of the coming 
Son of God, manifested in Him! If we look in the 
history of heresies for the original of the false doctrine 
depicted and contested by John, we shall find what we 
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are seeking in the teaching of Cerinthus, the contem- 
porary of John of Ephesus, in so far at least as we free 
the true portrait of this teacher from the foreign additions 
by which the ignorance of the later writers on heresy 
have disfigured it (n. 8). The report that Cerinthus 
enjoyed an Egyptian education has nothing against it. 
If he came from that country to Ephesus, as Apollos did, 
the theory obtains new support from this parallel that a 
school of thought, connected with that of the Baptist, 
‘outside the Church from the very beginning, was formally 
‘received into the Church of the province of Asia, though 
it did not give up altogether its peculiar opinions (above, 
pp. 823, 331). In accordance with this theory is also the 
fact that the false teachers of 1 John had their origin 
probably in Christendom, though not in the Asiatic 
Church (ii. 19, above, p. 364), so that the prophecy in 
Acts xx. 29, not that in Acts xx. 30, was fulfilled in their 
appearance. 

After all this evidence has been considered, there can 
be no doubt as to the answer to the question regarding 
the origin of 1 John. The unanimous tradition which 
attributed this writing to the author of the Fourth Gospel, 
is corroborated by an affinity of thought, vocabulary, and 
style, such as can hardly ever be proved between an 
historical and a didactic writing of the same author, to 
say nothing of different authors (n. 9). If, without con- 
sidering the varied problems which John had to solve, 
it be claimed on the basis of certain differences, that both 
writings have merely issued from the same school, it is 
equivalent to treating these writings as impersonal works 
of art, or as school exercises. -In 1 John it is not a school, 
nor the single member of a school, who speaks to these 
eager readers; but, as has been shown, it is a teacher of 
unimpeachable authority who addresses a somewhat large 
circle of Gentile Christian Churches lying outside of 
Palestine. It is a personal disciple of Jesus who speaks 
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here; one who has been active formerly as a Christian 
teacher in other regions, but who has had for a long time 
the position of a spiritual father in this new field of 
activity. He shares this career with several others, but 
so far surpasses them that he does not once find it 
necessary to allude to himself by name. Such a state of 
affairs existed, as far as we know, only in the province 
of Asia, and between about 68-100 a.p. At the same 
time, we find there also the false doctrine which 1 John 
combats (n. 10). There must be taken into account also 
the fact that a writing which was originally anonymous 
cannot be called pseudonymous. The author cannot have 
intended to pass for the apostle John, without being so 
in fact, for he does not employ the means which are 
customary and indispensable for such purposes. He is, 
therefore, in the light of this writing, the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel, the John of Hphesus, and the apostle of 
that name. As to whether he wrote the letter earlier or 
later than the Gospel, the present writer would hardly 
be able to decide. A direct reference to the Gospel would 
have been very natural, if it had been already written 
and delivered to the Church. The Epistle must certainly 
have been written earlier than Revelation. All that we 
learn from the latter—a book intended for the same 
circle of readers—as to the condition of the Church in its 
relation to heathenism and to the State, as to the internal 
condition of the Churches, and as to the Nicolaitans and 
other matters—could not have failed to leave a trace in 
such a detailed writing as 1 John. On the other hand, 
John must have been at work in Asia for years, to have 
been able to address the Churches there in such a manner. 
1 John can hardly have been written before the year 80. 
1. (P. 356.) The ddeAgoi which appears in ii. 7 and iii. 13 is genuine only 
in the latter passage. The readers as a body are addressed as rexvia either 
with or without pov in ii. 1, 28, jii. 7, 18, iv. 4, v. 21, unquestionably, also 
in ii. 12. The expression does not mean that the Christians so addressed are 
youthful, as distinguished from aged, members of the Church—as is clearly 
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proved by the fact in this case the order, “children, old men, young men,” 
ver. 12f., would be senseless. The same is true also of ra:déa, ii. 14 (in some 
texts ver. 13b), which in ii. 18 is certainly used to designate the readers as a 
body. Consequently the readers, who are alternately addressed as rexvia 
(ii. 12) and as maidia (ii. 14) (cf. John xiii. 33, xxi. 5), are twice divided into 
two classes, zarépes and veavioxor; cf. m pea Burepot and vewtepot, 1 Tim. 
Val 

2. (Pp. 358, 359.) The text of i. 1-4, in regard to which Tischendorf and 
Westcott-Hort agree, is not subject to improvement. The kai before duty in 
ver. 3, removed in the Antioch recension, and the second xa, to which there is 
no serious objection, are attested by the Passio Perp. chap. i. The double kai 
is not pleonastic ; in which case we should have it also in ver. 2 and ver. 5. 
Moreover, the relation between the disciples and the readers is already so 
strongly expressed by the conception xovovia pe jyov that the double 
cai, still deemed necessary, must be explained by a contrast between the 
readers and other groups of Christians ; cf. Eph. vi. 21, vol. i. 490,n.6. The 
variations of ver. 4 from the original text are due, for the most part, to the 
feeling that this must refer to the composition of the Fourth Gospel. There- 
fore the reading ¢ypdyapey is presupposed in the Acts of Peter (above, p. 250), 
Can. Mur. line 31, and some MSS. of the Vulgate. More widely diffused is 
the reading tpiv instead of jets (so as early as the Canon. Mur.), and tpyov 
instead of jpav. Not only are njpyets and nudy better attested, but they are 
also favoured by the fact that these readings could not have been easily 
invented. Since tyiv is spurious, 7z@v cannot as in 2 John 12, assuming 
that it is genuine in the latter passage, include the readers with the author 
and his companions. The reading 7jeis, which is peculiar both in itself and 
because of its position (cf. iv. 14, 16), refers back to the group of eye-witnesses 
previously mentioned. 

3. (P. 358.) In regard to John and the other disciples in Asia Minor, see 
vol. ii. 435, 451f., above, pp. 191f.,193f. In 1Johni. 1-4 the reference 
is not to apostles but to disciples of Jesus. There is nothing which prevents 
us from including Aristion and other pa@yrai rod xvpiov. Even Philip of 
Hierapolis is not to be excluded. This Philip, who, because of his pro- 
phetically endowed daughters, who likewise resided in Asia Minor, is held in 
Eus. (H. E. iii. 31) to be the evangelist Philip, might the more easily be 
confounded with the apostle of the same name—as is done by Polycrates 
about 195 (Eus. H. E. v. 24, 2)—if he had been a personal disciple of Jesus. 
Nothing which makes this impossible is suggested in Acts vi. 5, viii. 440, 
xxi. 8f. Cf. Forsch. vi. 158-175. Whether Andrew, also, was temporarily 
in Asia Minor is more uncertain. Regarding Andrew and Aristion, see 
Forsch. vi. 217-224. The present writer thinks that in Forsch. vi. 187 f., cf. 
S. 177, 183, he has paid sufficient attention to the attempts to refer 1 John i. 
1-4, iv. 14-16 to the mystical contemplation of an epigone, instead of to an 
experience of the senses on the part of a life companion of Jesus. 

4, (P. 360.) The word ¢ypaya, which is thrice repeated in ii. 14, is not 
equivalent to ypddw as used in letters; because we find ypddo used in ii. 
1, 7, 8, 12, 13 with reference to what is to be written immediately following. 
Neither does it refer to a previous letter ; for in that case first of all ver. 14 
would have to precede ver, 12 and a contrast indicated between the present 
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letter and the earlier one by means of a viv, dpri, mau (cf. Gal. i. 9 where 
the antithesis is to earlier oral statements), or To Sevrepov (cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 1 £.; 
2 Pet. iii. 1). Secondly, the object of the éypawa is practically the same as the 
object of ypddo in ver. 12f. Consequently ¢ypaya is to be taken here, as in 
ii. 21, 26, v. 13, as an aorist referring to what immediately precedes (cf. 
3 John 9). John is fond of repetition, but likes at the same time to vary 
his language. Paul expresses himself more tersely, cf. Phil. iv. 4. 

5. (P. 364.) In 1 John ii. 18 the idea that an antichrist will come is 
presupposed as part of the common Christian teaching familiar to the 
readers, in fact we have already seen that such an idea was actually part of 
the common Christian faith (vol. i. 226 ff.). Only at the time when 2 Thess. 
was written the name dytixpicros does not seem to have been as yet in 
common use. Neither is it strange that the readers had heard of a spirit of 
antichrist yet to come, iv. 3, 6; because it was predicted that he would 
appear in the full glory of pseudo-prophetic signs and wonders, 2 Thess. 
ii. 9f. Just as Paul saw the pvornpiov of the antichrist already at work in 
his time, so John saw the spirit of the same manifesting itself in his day 
(iv. 3, #5y ; cf. 2 Thess. ii. 7). In every teacher inspired by this spirit he 
perceives a preliminary incarnation of the future antichrist (ii. 18, 22, 
2 John 7). The relation of this preliminary to the complete manifestation 
is conceived of in the same manner as in John iv. 21-23, v. 25. The first is 
not merely analogous to the second ; it is the beginning and indication of it. 
Because there are many antichrists, John recognises that “it is the last 
hour,” naturally not in the general sense, in which the beginning of the end 
comes with the appearance of Christ (1 Pet. i. 20; 1 Cor. x. 11; Heb. i. 1), 
nor yet in the sense that “the last hour or the last day” has come (John 
xi. 24, xii. 48; Matt. xxiv. 36); but in the sense that the present, which is 
full of significant portends of the coming end, for this very reason partakes 
of the character of the end, cf. Jas. v. 3, 5, 8. 

6. (P. 365.) The text of iv. 3 has been very much corrected, which is 
proof that its original language was unusual. In the first place, it is certain 
that the correct reading is Ijcody without Xpurrdy, which is frequently added 
(KL S! $3, Sah. Copt. Vulg., once also ina free quotation by Tert. Je. i.) or 
kipiov (s). Other readings are as follows: (A) 6 Aveu Inooty, so Iren. (Lat.) 
iii. 16. 8; according to the scholion of the Athos MS. ad loc. (von der Goltz, 
S. 48), also in the Greek text of IREN US. In this same scholion it is stated 
that Crummnt of Alexandria in his work on the Passover (Forsch. iii. 32), 
and ORIGEN in tom. 8 of his Commentary on Rom., quote the passage in this 
way. ‘This is confirmed by Orig. (Lat.) in Matt. § 65, Delarue, iii. 883, ok: 
tom. xvi. 8 in Matt. p. 727, ob bw rv "Incody ard tod Xpiorod (according to 
Cramer, Cat. v. 226 on 1 Cor. xii. 6, Origen, however, seems, moreover, to 
have known the B reading, which is found also in the text of the Athos MS.) 
Here belong also certain “ancient MSS.” referred to by Socrates, H. E. vii. 
32, who appeals at the same time to ancient interpreters ; also by TERTUL- 
LIAN (c. Mare. v. 16, negantes Christum in carne venesse {according to 1 John 
iv. 2; 2John 7], ef solventes Jesum [according to iv. 3]; Je. i. nec quod 
Jesum Christwm solvant); Luctrer, ed. Vindob. 262. 3; PRISCILLIAN, p. 
31.3; AvausTINE, Vulg. (+Christum) etc. (B) 6 pi dpodoyet rv Incovy AB, 
with the added Xpurdy, Sahid. Copt. (@) The reading B with the addition 
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év capxi édndvOdra, NKL S! S3. (D) The reading A with almost the same 
addition in Ticonius, Lib. Reg., ed. Burkitt, p. 68. 1, qua solvit Jesum et negat 
in carne venisse. (EH) Quite as isolated is the reading in Cypr. Test. ii. 8, 
where simply qui autem negat in carne venisse is added as ver. 3 at the end of 
1 John iv. 2. Other very early witnesses, such as Polye. vil. 1; Tert. 
Carn. Chr. xxiy., refers rather to 2 John 7—a passage which Irenzus, Pris- 
cillian, and others quote in connection with 1 John iv. 3, which also Tert. 
c. Mare. v. 16 freely quotes in connection with the same passage. Readings 
CDE are clearly derived from 2 John 7 under the influence of 1 John iv. 2. 
B likewise is only an “improvement” of the original A text. 

7. (P. 366.) In regard to the sentence v. 6a, which is interpreted in very 
different ways, the following remarks may be made: (1) The ofros which 
points backward can take up again only the predicate 6 vids rod Oeod, not the 
subject "Incods in ver. 5, and is itself the predicate ; otherwise 6 eAdav 
instead of #\Gev and the appositional phrase “Inc. Xp., added at the end, are 
impossible. The expression is not smooth, but such language is often found 
in John (John vi. 50, 58, cf. 33). The name “the Son of God” is applicable 
to Him, who has gone through water and blood, namely, to Jesus Christ. 
(2) 6 €AOay is not equivalent to 6 epxdpuevos. It certainly, therefore, cannot 
refer to a repeated coming in the sacraments, or yet to the coming of Christ 
into the world, or to His public appearance. For, in the first place, in that 
case it would be necessary to refer to the flesh (cf. iv.2; 2 John 7) ; and, in 
the second place, water and blood were not the medium through which Christ 
came into the world or entered upon His public work, nor were they associated 
with His coming or with His public manifestation (cf. 2 Cor. ii. 4, “I wrote 
unto you with many tears”). Still less does the passage mean that Christ thus 
equipped and clothed came into the world, in whichever sense this is taken. 
That would require ¢v not dud. The word ¢pyeo6a: means here, as it does else- 
where (vol. ii. 589, n. 4, also John iv. 30, vi. 17, xxi. 3), “to go” ; consequently 
with dua=diépyecOa, “to gothrough.” Jesus underwent the baptism of blood 
as well as the baptism of water (Mark i. 9, x. 38f.). On the strength of this 
statement John could add that Jesus the Christ is to be found not “in the 
water alone, but in the water andin the blood.” Whoever seeks Him and hopes 
to find Him in the water alone “ has not the Son,” and so is without the Father 
and without the life” (v.12, ii.28). | With reference to the so-called “ Comma 
Joanneum ” about the three heavenly witnesses after 1 John v. 7, it is sufficient 
to refer to Tischendorf ad loc., Westc.-Hort, App. 103, and to Scrivener, Introd.* 
ii. 401-407, for the literature. But none of these authorities cite the earliest 
quotation of the passage which is certain and which can be definitely dated 
(circa 380), namely, that of Priscillian (p. 6) and the possibly contemporane- 
ous quotation in the Hapositio Fidet Cathol. (in Caspari, Kirchenhistor. Anecd. 
S. 305), which quotation is apparently taken from the proselyte Isaac (alias 
Ambrosiaster). Nevertheless, on the 13th of January 1897, the Congr. 8. R. 
et U. Inquisitionis declared that denial or doubt of the authenticity of this 
passage was not unobjectionable ; cf. the present writer’s lecture, Uber die 
bleibende Bedeutung des ntl. Kamons, 1898, S. 26. Conscientious Catholic 
theologians, however, have not allowed this declaration to prevent them 
from proving so much the more thoroughly the apocryphal origin of this 
interpolation, So especially Kiinstle, Das Comma Joanneum auf seine 
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Herkunft untersucht, 1905, who seeks to show that Priscillian is the author 
of it. 

8. (P. 368.) Concerning the real teaching of Cerinthus, see vol. i. 515, 
n. 4; concerning the opinion of the Alogi that Cerinthus was the author of 
the Johannine writings, see above, p. 200f. n. 11; for his personal relations 
to John, above, p. 204, n. 24. If he denied the possibility of the virgin con- 
ception and birth of Jesus (Iren. i. 26. 1), the fact throws a new light on 
John i. 13 f. (above, p. 265 f.). John’s references to Mark, which are particu- 
larly evident, must also be considered in the light of the fact that Cerinthus 
admitted only this Gospel to be genuine (vol. i. 456, n. 16). No trust- 
worthy witness charges Cerinthus with gross immorality or antinomian 
ethics, and this agrees with the tone of 1 and 2 John (above in the text, p. 
362f.). Not even 2 John 11 can be made to support such theories and 
practice on the part of heretics ; since ra gpya 1a rovnpd is only a description 
of their moral attitude as a whole, and their conduct as tending to mislead 
the children of God; cf. John iii. 19, vii. 7; 1 John iii. 12; 3 John 10. 
But it is evident that John failed to discover in them the true love of God 
and of their brethren. The woddoi in 1 John ii. 18, iv. 1; 2 John 7 does 
not refer to a number of different types of errorists, but to the strong follow- 
ing secured by one type of them. The reason why their teaching found 
acceptance, is their use of non-Christian ideas and forms of expression, 
1 John iv. 5. Cerinthus was learned in Egyptian wisdom and culture 
(Hipp. Ref. vii. 33, x. 21) ; he was a Gnostic. 

9. (P. 368.) Regarding the relation of 1 J ohn to the Gospel of John, see 
Holtzmann, JofPTh, 1881, S. 699 ; 1882, S. 128, 316, 460. In order to show 
the close relationship between 1 John and the Gospel of John, it would be 
necessary to place beside nearly every sentence of 1 John two or three 
parallels from the Gospel. They agree, too, in not using certain conceptions, 
elsewhere widely current, such as edayyéAv (in the Johannine writings 
only in Rev. xiv. 6, and there not of preaching ; dyyeAia is used instead in 
1 John i. 5, iii. 11), edayyeAifeoOa (neither word is found in James, Jude, 
and 2 Peter). That the resemblance between 1J ohn and the Gospel is not 
greater, only goes to confirm what is apparent from the Gospel itself, namely, 
that John in writing the Gospel was conscious of the difference between the 
language of Jesus and the understanding of the disciples at that time on the 
one hand, and the language and understanding of the Church on the other 
hand. He does not represent Jesus as using the name Logos, but himself 
employs it as a well-known phrase. Comparing 1 John i. 1 with John i. 
1, 14, perhaps one can say that in the letter the conception of the Logos 
seems to be less fixed and the name less formal. There is nothing strange 
about the use of mapdkAyros in 1 John ii. 1 to describe the relation of the 
exalted Jesus to God and to the Church (vol. i. 64f.) ; because in John xiv. 
16, Jesus represents Himself as having been heretofore the paraclete of the 
disciples. Not in every respect does He cease to be a paraclete because of 
His exaltation. But His Church, which remains on earth, needs for its life 
in the world another Paraclete which will remain with it. Neither Jesus 
nor Paul mention the “antichrist ” by this name (above, n. 5). It is a mis- 
conception, however, to assume that the Fourth Gospel excludes the common 
eschatological views of the early Christians. To show this in detail would 
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require a complete exposition of John iii. 17-19, iv. 21-23, v. 20-29, vi. 
39, 44, 54, xi. 24-26, xii. 48, xiv.-xvi. 

10. (P. 369.) Of the heresies of the post-apostolic age none has nearly so 
many points of contact with the errors which John opposes as the real teach- 
ing of Cerinthus, certainly not the Jewish docetism of Ignatius or the gnosis 
of Basilides. While in Cerinthus the cosmological speculations and the 
speculations relating to the history of religion appear to be little developed, 
Basilides has a well developed system. Although Basilides may have laid 
a certain emphasis upon the baptism of Jesus (Clem. Hac. ¢. Theodoto, 16 ; 
Strom. i. 146), there is no evidence that his teaching on this point was the 
same as that of Cerinthus. The errorists of 1 John exhibit none of Basilides’ 
phantastic docetism (Iren. i. 24. 4) and loose morals (Iren. i. 24. 5 ; Clem. 
passim). Furthermore, there is no evidence to show that the teachings of 
Basilides spread from Egypt to Asia Minor. 


§ 71. THE LESSER EPISTLES OF JOHN (N. 1). 


The Third Epistle of John is evidently a letter of 
recommendation which the author has given to some 
Christians who wish to journey from his place of residence 
to that of Gaius, the person addressed. Their purpose, 
however, is not to settle in this new place, but to continue 
their journey. They are commended to Gaius that he 
may show them hospitality and send them forward on 
their way (5-7, n. 2). Apparently, not long before the 
same brethren have experienced similar kindness from 
Gaius. The author expresses his pleasure and gratitude 
(n. 2) that these brethren, who had recently returned to 
his home, which seems also to have been their own, have 
borne witness not only to the genuineness of Gaius’ char- 
acter and manner of life, but also to his love; and have 
commended it before the assembled congregation (3-6). 
It is this same love which Gaius is again to show them. 
These brethren are not, however, persons who, as private 
individuals, live a restless, roving life; they are preachers 
of the gospel, or rather travelling missionaries, As such 
they receive no help from those outside the Church, and 
are therefore so much the more dependent upon the 
hospitality of fellow-Christians (7). Whoever entertains 
such persons co-operates in the spreading of Christian 
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truth (8). This describes quite fully the occasion and 
purpose of the letter; since what follows serves really to 
explain why the author addresses the communication to 
Gaius and not to someone else. This would require no 
justification if Gaius occupied an official position in the 
local Church, upon which rested the duty of caring for 
missionaries and other Christians passing through the 
place. But there is no hint of this. Gaius seems to be a 
member of a congregation, who is upon friendly terms 
with the author, and whose means, as in the case of his 
namesake at Corinth, enables him to practise hospitality 
upon an extraordinary scale (n. 3). Since, however, the 
exercise of such Church hospitality is the business of the 
congregation, and therefore the affair of its presiding 
officer (n. 3), it is most strange that the travellers are 
recommended to Gaius exclusively, instead of to the local 
Church or to Gaius as its leader, with the injunction to 
interest the remaining members of the congregation in the 
matter. It is this, however, which is explained in wv. 9 ff. 
To be sure, the author also wrote a letter to the congrega- 
tion to which Gaius belonged; but in this he could not 
and would not write what he writes to Gaius alone; for 
he could not be sure that his request would be granted 
(n. 4). Although we should expect him to have exhorted 
the congregation, either directly or through their leader, 
to entertain the missionaries,—especially since, apart from 
this, he had, at that time, to write to the congregation, 
and actually did write to them,—the remark about 
Diotrephes makes any such hypothesis impossible; for 
Diotrephes does not recognise the authority of the author 
and of the other disciples of Jesus (n. 5), who like him 
have come into the circle of the local Church. He will 
not be advised by them, and ventures even to make 
derogatory remarks about them. In fact, not satisfied 
with this, he refuses to receive the brethren recommended 
by the author—such as the travelling missionaries who 
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are the bearers of the letter to Gaius; and not only 
forbids their reception by the members of the congrega- 
tion, who would have been inclined to receive them, but 
excludes from its membership such as do not submit to 
his orders. Diotrephes, consequently, possesses great 
power in the local Church, and exercises it in a direction 
hostile to the author, and directly opposed to the measures 
which he recommends. The author is not at all inclined 
to allow Diotrephes to continue to do as he pleases. He 
plans, when next he visits the place where Diotrephes and 
Gaius reside, to bring to issue the evil conduct of the 
former (10, 14), and to do this before the assembled 
congregation ; for his purpose is not simply to remind 
Diotrephes of his duties, but rather to bring to their 
minds his evil words and deeds (10, trouvica without 
avrov; cf. 1 Tim. v. 20). Until such time, however, the 
author refrains from addressing letters of recommendation 
in behalf of journeying brethren to the congregation in 
which this imperious man rules, or to the man himself. 
The description of the conduct of Diotrephes, especially 
the é« tijs éxxAnaias «Badr, presupposes that he occupies 
an official position, formally recognised even by those who 
do not agree with him, and one which even the author is 
bound to consider, and which enables him successfully 
to play the autocrat. The conclusion drawn from the 
description of him as 6 ¢iAorpwredov airy, that Diotrophes 
was only striving for the position of autocratic bishop, is 
shown from the facts adduced to be unjustified (n. 6). 
He already has this official position, and what he is 
accused of is simply that he employs it in an imperious 
and ruinous manner; that he is an ambitious hierarch who 
does not follow the precept of Jesus (Mark x. 44) and the 
example and exhortation of the apostles (1 Pet. v. 3; 
2 Cor. i. 24), being in addition an opponent of the author 
and of the other disciples of Jesus in that Church circle. 
This assertive and hostile attitude is not due merely to 
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the fact that, as lord in his own house, he will not allow 
himself to be dictated to by these men in the affairs of 
his congregation. The insufficiency of such a theory is 
evident from the simple fact that it is unproved, and that 
it is unlikely that others of the apostolic circle besides 
the author occupied a similar superior ecclesiastical office 
in the Asiatic Church. His attitude is rather, like the 
instance in 1 John iv. 6, one of contradiction of the 
apostolic teaching (n. 5). The leader of this congregation 
is an enemy of the author and of his companions; but 
there are in the same place we know not how many 
persons such as Gaius, and perhaps also a certain Deme- 
trius (12), upon whom the author looks as his friends and 
to whom he sends greetings by name (15). That which 
distinguishes these persons from Diotrephes, however, is 
not merely a respectful friendship for the author or a 
greater measure of practical brotherly love for the Chris- 
tians travelling through their locality (6, 10, rods Bovdo- 
névovs); for the thing to which the missionaries bore 
witness upon their return from the home of Gaius, and 
that at which the author particularly expresses his 
pleasure, is that Gaius possesses the truth and walks 
therein (3, 4), which, according to 2 John 4ff., 1 John 
i. 7 f£, certainly cannot be taken to mean a theoretical 
orthodoxy, still less an active brotherly love alone. It is 
rather the firm adherence to the apostolic teaching which 
shows itself in life. That this is the testimony given of 
Gaius, distinguishing him from others (3, where ov is not 
to be disregarded), shows clearly enough that Diotrephes is 
not attached to that truth, and that he is, principally on 
that account, unfriendly towards its advocates—.e. to the 
author and the other disciples and missionaries recom- 
mended by him. It by no means follows that he was on 
this account a declared false teacher. The false teachers 
of 1 John were expelled from their congregations ; not 
one of them could have been the leader of a local Church. 
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But one who refuses as decidedly as does Diotrephes to 
give ear to the apostolic wishes (cf. 1 John iv. 6), and 
who speaks so disrespectfully of those who communicate 
them (3 John 10), marks himself thereby a confederate of 
these errorists ; and it may be assumed that his rejection 
of the missionaries recommended by the author carries 
with it a suspicious toleration of the mAdvo.. In spite of 
the schism which divided the congregation, and the 
strained relations existing between Diotrephes and him- 
self, the author wrote a letter to the Church of which the 
former was the presiding officer (3 John 9). When, in 
consideration of the power of Diotrephes over the con- 
gregation, the author does not take up the subject of 
practical demands which call for immediate fulfilment, he 
surely does not contemplate giving up his position of 
authority over that local Church. He intends soon to 
assert it in person (10a), and he already manifests it 
in his letter. He has friends there who at times are 
oppressed by Diotrephes (1, 10b, 15), and he looks upon 
all the members of the congregation as his children, even 
if he is able to take pleasure only in those who walk in 
the truth (4). 

Fortunately we are not constrained to guess what 
the author wrote in the letter to the congregation, of 
Diotrephes, since we possess it in 2 John. According to 
3 John 9 (éypawa 7) it was brief in form,—in fact it is 
shorter than any other Epistle in the N.T. with the 
exception of 3 John. It is so exactly like 2 John in 
extent, that one must assume that the author used two 
pages of papyrus (xdpras, 2 John 12) of the same size for 
both these letters (n. 7). Furthermore, the stylistic form 
of both is so very similar, that, for this reason also, it 
cannot be doubted that both are from the hand of the 
same author, and were written at the same time (n. 7). 

In both of them the author expresses his hope of 
coming soon to those whom he is addressing, and, instead 
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of the unsatisfactory epistolary communication, to speak 
to them face to face. In 2 John nothing is said about 
recommending travelling missionaries, just as there was 
nothing on this subject in the letter to the congregation 
mentioned in 3 John 9, if we interpret it rightly. But 
2 John is really directed to a local Church which the 
author addresses as a chosen mistress, as the mother of its 
members, wedded to the Lord Christ, and as a sister of the 
Church in the place where he is living, 1, 5, 18 (n. 8). 
We find here the same contrast which existed in the con- 
gregation of Gaius. The author found only a few children 
of the congregation to be walking in the truth (4). In 
fact, it must have happened that persons who did not 
hold the apostolic doctrine, but the same false doctrine 
that is combated in 1 John, received hospitality among 
the people, if we are to understand why the author so 
earnestly warns against the very thing which is con- 
demned in the first Epistle, and stigmatises even the 
friendly greeting of such persons as participation in their 
evil ways (10,11). The author includes all the members 
of the congregation in sincere love; not because of their 
virtues, but because of his faith in the enduring truth, 
which in Christians is not easily destroyed (1f.). He uses 
great moderation of expression when, instead of rebuking 
the others, he speaks of his special pleasure at the good 
behaviour of many of the members of the congregation (4). 
His appeal goes out to the whole congregation to hold fast 
to the old command of love, to the old truth of Jesus 
Christ as come in the flesh, and to the doctrine of Christ 
Himself, and the warning not to lose, in their folly, the 
whole harvest of the labour of their Christian life (5-9 ; 
n. 9). The danger in which this local congregation stood 
was great; but Diotrephes had not yet reached the point 
where he could hinder the reading of the letter before the 
assembled congregation. The author does not give the 
congregation up, but trusts, by means of both letters, to 
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prepare the way for the discussion in which he hopes to 
contend with Diotrephes and to restore the congregation 
to the right and proper way of thinking. 

The author mentions by name neither himself nor the 
locality to which he is sending the letter by the hand of 
travelling missionaries ; he characterises himself rather as 
“the Elder” (6 mpeoRdrepos) who has a right to consider as 
his children also the Christians of other parts of the pro- 
vince in which he lives (2 John 1; 3 John 1, 4). This is 
the name applied in the circle of his disciples to the John 
who lived in Ephesus (vol. ii. 435 ff., pp. 451 ff. ; above, 
184f.). A man of letters who wished to pose as the 
apostle John, would have brought himself into the Epistle 
under the name and plain title of the latter. The apostle 
John could, thanks to his unique position in the Church of 
Asia, either neglect entirely the introduction of himself 
(1 John) or, in the case of real letters (2 and 3 John), 
select an appellation which had become current in daily 
life. Concerning the date of the composition of the 
Epistles only conjectures are possible. The disinclination 
to write (2 John 12; 3 John 18), which stands in such 
contrast to the pleasure which it gives him in 1 John i. 4, 
may be due to the painful occasion which gave rise to the 
lesser Epistles, but may also be explained by the increasing 
age of the author, in which case the term o mpeaBSurepos 
which he gives himself would be most appropriate. The 
ageravation of the internal factionalism of the congrega- 
tion, which is merely hinted at in 1 John iv. 6, may be 
due to the fact that 1 John is directed to the Churches of 
Asia, which on the whole were a source of satisfaction to 
the apostle; while, on the other hand, the lesser Epistles 
refer to a local Church in which exceptionally critical con- 
ditions had developed. But a further development may 
have taken place. The abuse which Diotrephes made of 
his episcopal position seems to take for granted that this 
institution was’ not one which was entirely new, At the 
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same time it is likely that 2 and 3 John were written 
several years later than 1 John. 


1. (P. 374.) Recent works on the subject are: Poacen, Der 2 and 3 Brief 
des Apostels Jo. 1896 ; Harnack, TU, xv. 3b, 1897, on Third John ; CHapMan, 
“The historical setting of the 2, and 3. epistles of St. John,” JTAS, 1904, p. 
357 ff.,517 ff. Chapman infers from 3 John 7 that the strangers, who had been 
hospitably received by Gaius, had journeyed to the East from Rome, on account 
of the persecution of Nero. One of these was Demetrius (ver. 12), identical 
with Demas (Col. iv. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 10), in whose home city, ‘Thessalonica, 
Gaius was also resident; the same Gaius as the native of Corinth mentioned in 
Rom. xvi. 23, who, according to a tradition referred to by Origen, became the 
first bishop of Thessalonica. Diotrephes also lived in the same city ; and the 
letter, referred to in 3 John 9, but not extant to-day, was directed to that city. 
2 John is subjected to similar caprices. 

2. (P. 374.) The reference to hospitality is given in ver. 5, cai rovro £évous; 
ver. 6, mporénwes refers to aid on the journey (vol. ii. 54, n. 4). For éydpyv 
Alay in ver. 3, cf. Philem. 7; Phil. iv. 10; Polyc. Phel. i. 1; vol. i, 456, n. 3. 
In ver. 3, ddeApav, which is without an article, might refer to other than the 
persons mentioned in ver. 5, except that in ver. 6 paprupeiv, which we find in 
6 as in ver. 3, is attributed to those who are now journeying to Gaius, only in 
ver. 6 the word has a more definite object. For tmép rov évdpuaros, cf. Rom. 
i.5; for 76 dvoua, which = the name of Christ, see Acts v. Al 1x6. xy 20 
In the Didache, xi. 3-6, we learn of the itinerant missionary preachers of a 
somewhat later period, called dmécroho (cf. also vol. i. 290 f., 802, 306). 

3. (P.375.) This Gaius can hardly be identical with the Gaius of 
Corinth (1 Cor. i. 14; Rom. xvi. 23), nor with the Macedonian of the same 
name (Acts xix. 29), but perhaps he is the same as the Gaius of Derbe (Acts 
xx. 4; vol. i. 209, n. 2). This Gaius is referred to in Const. vii. 46, where he 
is represented as having been ordained by J ohn as bishop of Pergamum, just 
as Demetrius, mentioned in 3 John 12, is made bishop of Philadelphia. 
That girofevia was a duty everywhere incumbent upon the Christians is 
evidenced by 3 John 8; cf. Tit. iii. 14; 1 Tim. v. 10; Rom. xii. 13; Heb. 
xiii, 2; 1 Pet. iv.9; but because it was the duty of the Church, it was a 
special obligation on the part of those at the head of the Church (1 Tim. 
iii, 2; Tit. i.8; Herm. Sim. ix. 27; Just. Apol. i. 67). Letters of introduc- 
tion in the apostolic Church were always directed to the Church (Rom. xvi. 1 ; 
2 Cor. iii. 1, viii. 23£.; Polyc. ad Phil. xiv.). 

4, (P. 375.) The reading éypaya dv instead of ri, ver. 9, is due either to 
the feeling that it is improper for an apostle to confess that he is powerless 
against the Church, or, less probably, if the reference to 2 John is denied, to 
the desire to avoid the necessity of assuming a lost letter. It is of itself quite 
conceivable that John should say that in a letter to the Church he had already 
made the same request and recommendation that he does in 3 John, knowing, 
however, that it was useless, because Diotrephes would use his influence against 
it.. But (1) in that case we should have, instead of ri, rather mept rovrwv, 
abrd rodro, or some similar expression ; (2) it is hardly likely that John would 
have made his request of the Church when he knew that it would he refused 
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because of the opposition of Diotrephes ; (3) it is certain also on other grounds 


that our 2 John is here meant, which says nothing concerning the introduction | 


of travelling Christians. The situation, therefore, is rather that outlined 
above, pp. 374, 381. 

5. (P. 375.) Of course, after the constant use of the personal pronoun “I” 
in the letter, the jyas in vv. 9 and 10 cannot mean John alone, nor John and 
all who thought as he did, for the reason that the reference here is not to 
the hospitable reception of travelling brethren, as in ver. 10), but to the 
recognition of authority and respect for exhortations. Consequently the 
reference here, as in 1 John i. 1-4, iv. 6, 14, must be to John and the other 
eye-witnesses who were in the province ; above, p. 357 f. 

6. (P. 376.) The word. dirdrparos= English, ambitious (Artemid. ii. 32; 
Plut. Mor. 844 E), does not mean one who is not yet mpéros, any more than 
guAdpyvpos means a poor man merely desirous of obtaining money (cf. 
prdroyos, pirdcoos, Pirdripos, Piddrovos, piddverkos, Pidd§evos). It can 
refer to persons of distinction, ambitiously inclined, who lay undue weight 
upon their position as such and misuse it, as well as to those who are desirous 
of winning such a position for the first time (cf. Matt. xxiii. 6= Mark xii. 38 f.; 
Clem. Ep. ad Jac. ii. 7 rovatrn xabédpa (the bishop’s chair) od ditoxabedpodvros 
moApnpod xpelav exe, Iren. iv. 26. 3 speaks of presbyters, 7.¢. of holders of the 
mpwroxabedpia (cf. Clem. Strom. vi. 106f.; Herm. Vis. iii. 9. 7), who con- 
tumelits agunt reliquos et principalis consessionts (rpwroxabedpias) tumore elati 
sunt ; cf. 1 Tim. iii. 6. To this class belongs Diotrephes, although, according 
to 3 John 9-10, he is not, like the mponyotvpevor rs éxxAnoias in Rome in the 
time of Hermas (loc. cit., and vol. ii. 124, n. 5), a member of the rpecBurépiov, 
but a ruler. What John may write to the Church is without effect save as 
Diotrephes allows it to be effective. He determines how travelling Christians 
shall be received. Those who do not submit to his will he excommunicates. 
If there were even moderate opposition on the part of other office-holders, or 
if there were co-operation between him and them, there would be some hint 
of it. Demetrius, who is mentioned in ver. 12, may be a presbyter who 
opposed Diotrephes—an assumption which possibly gets some support from 
the reading éxxAnoias instead of ddnOecias, ver. 12 (see Gwynn, Hermathena, 
1890, p. 304). But in that case the official position of the presbyter, as over 
against the bishop, must have been very weak. Demetrius may also have 
been one of the missionaries (vv. 3-8), the leader of the company of travellers. 
John makes no attempt to weaken the official position of Diotrephes by 
defining the latter’s rights and the rights of others; he simply reproves 
Diotrephes’ opinions, words, and deeds on moral grounds. 

7. (P. 878.) According to Nestle’s edition, 2 John consists of only 33 
lines, of which two contain only a few words, and two are not complete ; 
3 John likewise consists of 33 lines, of which six are incomplete. Counting 
the letters, and allowing 36 letters for the ancient line, gives for 2 John 32 
lines, for 3 John not quite 31 lines; cf. GK, i. 76, ii. 397. | The resemblance 
of style is closer than between Eph. and Col., or between 1 Tim. and Tit. 
Cf. 6 mpeoBvrepos (without a name)... ods (dv) éyd dyad év ddnbeia 
(2 John 1; 3 John 1), €xdpny Alay . . . mepirarodvras ev ddnOela, Kabads 
(4 and 3), eipydoacde (8 and 5) ; cf. especially 2 John 12, and 3 John 13-14. 

8. (P. 379.) It is true that Kupia does occur, although seldom, as a proper 
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name, and is found in Asia Minor (cf. Sterrett, The Wolfe Exped. p. 138, 
No. 237; p. 389, No. 564; Epigraph. Journey, p. 167, No. 159), as does also 
Kupwos, which is found even in the Talmud, Jer. Shabbath, 7c; Beza, 61d; 
cf. the Aramaic name Martha, with the meaning xvpia. Even if this render- 
ing were possible in 2 John 5, it is out of the question in ver. 1, where we 
should certainly expect Kupia ri éxdexrf (cf. ver. 13; Rom. xvi. 13, cf. 8-10, 
and the entire list of names in this passage where similar epithets are used ; 
see also Ign. Smyrn. xiii. 2). Neither can xvpia be the title of a woman of 
rank ; because, in the first place, the early Christians by common consent 
refrained from the use of such titles (above, p. 81, n. 3); in the second place, 
while such a title might be used in address (ver. 5; cf. Phil. iv. 3; 1 Tim. 
vi. 11), ina greeting it would have to stand in apposition to a proper name 
(1 Tim.i.2; Philem.1). While S? S? transcribe xvpia as a proper name, 
exAextn 1s so taken by Clement of Alexandria. He seems to have discovered 
the same name in ver. 13 also, where he construed it in apposition to gov. 
On this basis he appears to have justified the identification of the woman 
addressed in 2 John as "ExAexrn with the ovvexdrexryn of 1 Pet. v.13. In this 
way he makes her a Babylonian, and maintains that under existing political 
conditions she and her children, who are likewise addressed, were Parthians. 
In this way arose the mythical title or subscription to 2 John, mpds IdpOous 
(misread zapévovs by the Latin translator of Clement). In the West this 
was transferred to 1 John, and even to all three of the Epistles (cf. Forsch. 
iu. 92, 991f.). The opinion that xvpia is a figurative name for a local 
church is not a new discovery (cf. Scholion of Matthei, pp. 153 and 242, 
where, however, the question as to whether the reference is to a man or 
to a church is left undecided) ; Jerome, Hp. cxxili. 12, Val.?i.909. Since 
1 Pet. was highly esteemed by the disciples of John in Asia, to which 
province the Epistle was directed, it is not unlikely that John was acquainted 
with it, and that 1 Pet. v.13 led him to personify the Church, and to employ 
the word éxAexrds, which is very rarely used by him elsewhere (only in John 
i. 34, above, p. 284, n. 2,and Rev. xvii. 17). The Church is not only the bride 
of Christ (John iii. 29; Rev. xxii. 14), but also His wife (Rev. xxi. 9; Eph. 
v. 22-32; cf. Rom. vii. 4), and what is true of the Church as a whole is 
applicable to the individual Church (2 Cor. xi. 2), only in this case the Church’ 
is not ‘the wife,” but a “wife of the xvpios,” so that xupia stands without the 
article. The transfer of the name xvpios in its feminine form to the wife 
is not a customary Jewish, Greek, or Roman usage, but yet it finds a certain 
analogy in the use of the term Shulamite in Cant. vii. 1 [Eng. vi. 13], the choice 
of which word is, without prejudice to its original meaning, determined by 
its relation to Solomon. Neither does the interpretation of the word to mean 
an individual woman agree with the contents of the Epistle. If John wished 
to say that he had had the pleasure of becoming acquainted with some of 
this woman’s children while on a visit to their aunt (ver. 13), and of hearing 
that they were good Christians,—while in ver. 1 he assumes the same to be 
true of the woman’s other children, whom he did not know personally,—the 
language of ver. 4 is impossible. This is practically Poggel’s position (work 
cited n. 1), S.137ff. Moreover, the greeting in ver. 3, the apostolic fulness 
and solemnity of which are in strong contrast to the almost secular tone of 
3 John 2 (vol. i. 78, n.2; 119, n. 7), shows that it is not a friendly family 
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which is here addressed, but a Church in which there was much to be desired 
in the way of grace, compassion, peace, love, and truth. 

9. (P. 379.) It is assumed that cipydoacGe (Iren. iii. 16. 8 ; Lucifer, p. 
29; A S288) is the correct reading in 2 John 8, The recollection of such 
passages as 1 Thess. iii, 5; Gal. iv. 11; Phil. ii. 16, caused the correction to 
cipyacdpeba (B Sah. Vulg. Cop. margin of S%, z.¢. Egyptian texts), in con- 
formity to which were written dmodécwpev and dmoddBapev (KLIP, i. 
Antiochian texts), whereas, as a matter of fact, John vi. 27-29, 1 Thess. 
i, 3, are a close analogy. 


gs 72. THE NATURE, STRUCTURE, AND UNITY OF 
REVELATION. 


The book which we are accustomed to call the Revelation 
of John after its author, who speaks of himself repeatedly 
by name (i. 1, 4, 9, xxii. 8), styles itself the revelation of 
Jesus Christ, which God gave to Him to impart to His 
servants, announcing through it prophetically what must 
shortly come to pass. In carrying out this divine com- 
mission, Jesus, through His angel, imparted the revelation 
given Him to His servant John, who committed to writing 
all that it had been given him to see, and so presented, in 
his book, the word of God and the testimony of Christ 
(i. 1-2, n. 1); for in the last analysis it is God who speaks 
to John, and Christ who testifies to him. 

The decision to put into writing the revelation which 
he had received, and to send it to seven Churches of Asia, 
was not his own ; it was the execution of a task repeatedly 
imposed upon him in the vision, both as regards the whole 
of what he had seen, and in respect of its separate parts 
Poti bO satel, 8, ete, sivelapxizad, xxind eee 
Only once is he forbidden to write down a communication 
made to him (x. 4). The condition in which he represents 
himself when he saw and heard that which goes to make 
up the contents of his book is described as one of ecstasy, 
and his seeing and hearing as that of a vision (i. 10, iv. 2, 
n. 1). On the other hand, when the revelation comes to 
him through an angel, even when the appearance is not a 
visible and audible one (i. 1, xxii. 6, 8, 16, n. 1), the author 
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- will have us understand that the ecstatic state and all the 
events therein experienced and impressions therein received 
are the direct results of the influence upon his nature, of 
this heavenly messenger. It is upon this origin of the 
book and its contents that the author bases the conscious- 
ness that in it he has, as a human witness (i. 2; cf. xxii. 
8, 18), presented the word of God and the testimony of 
Christ ; and thus has the right to call his work a revelation 
(i. 1) and a word and book of prophecy (i. 3, xxii. 7, 10, 
18, 19). It is but another way of expressing the same 
thing when this communication to John, and through him 
to different persons and Churches, is said to be the word of 
the Spirit to those for whom the book is intended (ii. 7, 
11, 17, 29, i. 6, 18, 22; cf. xx. 16); for even the record- 
ing of the revelation, bidden as he is to make it, is a 
mpogntevew (x. 11), and what the prophet speaks or writes 
is everywhere a declaration of the Spirit (Acts xxi. 11, 
Meiererve Id Thess: v19-f)'n. 2). 

The Revelation of John consequently takes its place as 
a part of Christian prophecy, which, as a source of know- 
ledge, edification, and action, was such a powerful and 
highly esteemed manifestation of the Spirit in the time of 
the apostles. Revelation is distinguished from the other | 
products of this Christian prophecy merely in the fact 
- that it is a written record of revelation received ; whereas 
the prophets, so far as we know, had up to this time 
contented themselves with oral utterance. In this Reve- 
lation becomes a continuation of the writings of the 
O.T. prophets (n. 2). An understanding of the contents, 
origin, and value of Revelation, indeed even of the mean- 
ing of many individual passages, and of the nature of 
the book itself, is impossible until one has at least stated 
clearly the question with what right the author speaks thus 
of himself and of his book, and has answered it with the 
candour which is indispensable in scientific thinking. It 
is a misuse of language to speak of the author of the book 
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as the “Seer,” and to hold at the same time that he saw 
nothing but some books lying about him within the light 
of his study lamp; while it is a violation of the laws of 
historical criticism to assume that the author himself was 
as confused in regard to the origin of the pictures repre- 
sented as his visions, as are many scholars who seek to 
explain them. His statements mentioned just above leave 
nothing to be desired in the way of clearness; and the 
claim which he makes for his rendering of the revelations 
received (i. 2f., xxii. 18 f.) bears no evidence of uncertainty. 
When, as author of the book, he represented himself to be 
a witness to the word of God and to the testimony of Jesus, 
he must have known as well as Paul, as a preacher, that 
there are false witnesses, who report as facts things which 
have never occurred (1 Cor. xv. 15). He protests the 
same horror at all lying (xxi. 27, xxi. 15; cf xiv. 5) as 
the John of the Gospel and of the Epistles. In declaring 
his book to be prophetic—ranking himself thus on the one 
hand with the prophets of the O.T., and on the other with 
those of the apostolic age—he does not claim absolute 
infallibility ; for the prophets of the apostolic age had to 
subject themselves to the criticism of their fellow-Christians, 
and were under necessity of being cautioned against un- 
natural excitement, and the infusion of their own thoughts 
and desires into what was given them by the Spirit (n. 2). 
But there is no doubt that, in so estimating himself and 
his book, he assures us of the absence of any conscious 
admixture of this sort. On the other hand, every Christian 
prophet of that time must have been conscious of the con- 
trast between the true and the false prophets who appeared 
among them, especially one who was acquainted with such 
persons in his immediate neighbourhood (Rey. ii. 20 ; 1 John 
iv. 1, ef Matt. vii. 15-28, xxiv. 11, 24; Luke vi. 26; 
2 Pet. ii. 1; Rev. xix. 20). These are, without exception, 
depicted as immoral men, and in some cases as preachers 
of false doctrine. But the idea of false prophets involves 
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neither immorality nor false teaching (n. 2, end); it is 
rather the pretending to be a prophet and to have received 
divine revelation without this really having been the case 
(Rev. ii. 20; Jer. xiv. 14; Deut. xviii. 20-22). They are 
to be known by their fruits in life and in doctrine ; but to 
these fruits belongs, first of all, the sincerity of their state- 
ments as to the origin of their preaching. In the case of 
the early Christian, there can be no suspicion of confusion 
in regard to these elemental truths. From the name 
amoxdduis, a title never borne by any writing before the 
time of Revelation, has been divined the idea of an 
“apocalyptic literature.” The determining features of 
this class of writing (n. 3) are secured, however, not from 
the specific peculiarities of the Revelation of John, but 
from certain formal similarities between it and the Book 
of Enoch, the Book of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Book 
of Jubilees, IV Ezra, the Apocalypse of Baruch, the 
Sibylline Oracles, the Ascension of Moses, and the 
Ascension of Isaiah. Fiven if one considers the Book of 
Daniel, the first specimen of the “apocalyptic literature,” 
on the assumption that it was composed about 168 B.c., 
common sense and an uncorrupted taste rebel at placing in 
the same literary group the Revelation of John, although 
it be the one from which the group has been named. A 
presentation of the world’s historical development in the 
form of prophecy purporting to be of an earlier date, if 
it occurs at all in Revelation, is an entirely subordinate 
feature of the book. 

As far as the pseudonymy is concerned, which consti- 
tutes the very essence of this literature, who can compare 
the name of Enoch or Moses, or even Daniel, Baruch, or 
Ezra, with that of John! The writers of these books 
transported themselves hundreds and thousands of years 
into the past, clothed themselves with the illustrious names 
of hoary antiquity, and then addressed themselves to the 
credulous public of their own day, without even so much 
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as fabricating a personal relationship to it. In Revelation, 
on the other hand, a man speaks to seven Churches of the 
province of Asia, and commits to them his book. He is 
accurately acquainted with their present condition (§ 73), 
and speaks to them under the name of John—a name 
which circa 70-100 was borne by the most prominent 
ecclesiastical personality in that region; and all this is 
done, according to tradition, circa 95, 2.e. at a time when 
the celebrated John of Ephesus was still living, and, by 
any conceivable hypothesis, at a time when the personal 
disciples of this John were yet alive. Although no intelli- 
gent person to-day believes that Enoch or Ezra wrote the 
books which bear their names, or that the daughter of 
Noah proclaimed the future in Homeric verses, but recog- 
nises the artificial character of such inventions, we have 
here to do with the product of the Christian Church in 
a time when visions, inspirations of different kinds and 
preaching based upon them, were part of the accepted 
order of the day. According to the testimony of Paul, 
the Book of Acts, and the literature of the Early Church, 
certain things, in spite of all the contemporary criticism, 
had maintained their character in the consciousness of the 
Church as a product of the prophetic spirit, independent 
of the personal desire and opinion of the speaker. He who 
has not the courage to characterise everything of this sort 
as artificial patchwork or pseudo-prophecy, has no right to 
treat a book, originating in that time and representing 
itself to be a book of prophecy based upon visionary 
experiences, as an artificial literary product, or a mixture 
of the effects of ecstatic states and the painstaking art of 
a man of letters at variance with the spirit of his time. 
Especially is this impossible when we consider that it was 
immediately recognised as contemporary and genuine by 
the Churches to which it was directed. To write a book 
on the basis of visions experienced is, of course, literary 
work which cannot be produced so mechanically as the 
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impressions of a photographic plate. That the recording 
of the visions received may be a mpodnrevew (x. 11), the 
prophet who employs the medium of writing must, to the 
same degree as the one who speaks orally to the congrega- 
tion, reproduce vividly the apocalypsis which he has 
received. He must also have the prophetic spirit, which, 
however, does not, as in the state of ecstatic vision, raise 
his consciousness above the external world and limit his 
individual activity, but awakens and stimulates it to pro- 
phetic enthusiasm. But it does not follow from this that 
the book is an artificial product of the artist, which de- 
liberately deviates from the content of the vision which 
he has seen. It would in so doing lose the very claim 
which it makes. The book cannot be understood without 
taking the standpoint of the author and his first readers ; 
so that we must assume, if only for the sake of argument, 
that John in i. 10—xxii. 16 is giving an account of visions 
which he has really experienced. 

Disregarding for the time being the extended title of 
the book, John gives it the form of an epistle to “the 
Seven Churches in Asia.” As in the apostolic Epistles, 
he begins with an address (i. 4—5a), in which he speaks of 
himself and of the recipients of the letter in the third 
person ; but, like Paul and Peter, and in contrast to the 
antique epistolary style, drops into the direct address— 
using “you” and “we” (including “I”)—when he comes 
to the greeting itself. A doxology follows (vv. 5b-6; ef. 
Eph. i. 8; 1 Pet. i. 3), which is separated by an Amen 
from the next two sentences, that furnish a hint of the 
contents of the following writing. After this there comes 
an announcement of the return of Christ (ver. 7), given 
from the standpoint of the writer and strengthened by 
vai, dpiv, and an utterance of the almighty God (ver. 8). 
The Epistle in which John speaks of himself throughout 
in the first person (i. 9, xxi. 8, 18)—a form to be expected 
in letter-writing—begins at this point. The fact that— 
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except for the words of Christ addressed to the individual 
Churches and their leaders (ii. 1—iii. 22)—the readers are 
not again addressed after i. 9 or in the closing greeting 
(n. 4), shows that the epistolary form, as in the case of 
many didactic and historical writings of that time (above, 
pp. 42, 81, n. 2, 223, n, 1), is intended merely to express in a 
clear manner the fact that the account is especially designed 
for certain definite readers. But this casting of the whole 
book in the form of an epistle does not exclude the use of 
a book title, any more than in other literature; indeed, 
this would be more in accord with common custom. It 
was all the more natural not to leave the book without a 
title, since its epistolary form might cause it, after a single 
reading, to be laid aside. But the author is persuaded of 
the importance of its contents for the Churches. It takes 
its place beside the ‘‘ prophetical books” which the Church 
had inherited from Israel, as one of the same kind. It is 
to be to her an eternal possession, which she is to protect, 
as a sacred treasure, from every violation (xxii. 18f.), and 
use diligently until the longed-for return of Christ (xxii. 
17, 20), z.e. she is to make it accessible to her members 
by reading it in the meetings at public worship (i. 3; ef. 
2,7, 11, ete., xxii. 10, 17). Furthermore, the author is 
convinced that the contents of the book are designed and 
have significance not only for the seven Churches to which 
it is sent as an epistle, but for all the servants of God and 
of Christ (i. 1, xxii. 6)—for the whole of Christendom 
(xxil. 17), His Bride. 

The Churches to which the prophetic spirit speaks 
through this book (ii. 7, 11, 17, 29, iii. 6, 13, 22, xxii. 
16) are doubtless primarily the seven Churches of Asia; 
though its range of vision and purpose extend far beyond 
these to all the Churches (ii. 23). But just because the 
book was in the form of an epistle to the seven Churches, 
it was necessary by means of a formal book title to give 
expression to the fact that it was intended for the whole 
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Church, and for reading at divine service. A little reflec- 
tion might have saved the writers of more recent literature 
on Revelation and their readers any surprise that the 
author, who in the body of the book speaks of himself in 
the first person, should employ the third person in the 
title (n. 5). There are also many things difficult to under- 
stand which vanish when one bears in mind that the 
make-up of the book presupposes that all of the preceding 
visions have already been seen (n. 6), and by remembering 
that under normal conditions, especially in ancient times 
(above, p. 80, n. 1), the title is the part of the book last 
written, just as it is to-day the part last printed. Therefore 
the writer is looking backward in the title not only on the 
revelations received at an earlier time (vv. 1, 2b, eéev), 
but also upon his completed literary activity (ver. 2a, 
éuaptipynoev), and he pictures to himself the near future 
when the dvayvdéorns will read the book before the as- 
sembled congregation (ver. 3). But even when he begins 
to put in writing the book opening with i. 4, the visions 
lie behind him, their content being present to his mind; 
and his mode of expression acquires a definiteness which 
ean be accounted for only by them. Since ini. 11 seven 
local Churches lying in the province of Asia are designated 
by him as those to whom he is to send the completed 
book, and since, in the course of the first vision, he 
receives the commission to speak to each of the congrega- 
tions a special word, which, as a constituent part of the 
book directed to all seven of them, each will receive, read, 
and hear (n. 6), these seven Churches must have been 
definitely present in his mind from the start (i. 4). 

It is not the Churches of Asia which are here alluded 
to (cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 1,19; Gal. i. 2),—as though there were 
not in this province, even as early as the time of Paul, 
independent congregations at Colossee, Hierapolis, and 
Troas (Col. i. 1, ii. 1, iv. 13; Acts xx. 6 ff.; 2 Cor. 11, 12; 
2 Tim. iv. 13),—but the seven Churches designated by the 
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angel which are all to be found in Asia. The definiteness 
with which he also speaks in i. 4 of the seven spirits before 
the throne of God, where, on the analogy of 2 Cor. xiii. 
13, 1 Pet. i. 2, one would expect instead to find but one, 
is to be explained on the basis of the vision in which the 
Spirit revealed itself to John in the form of seven torches 
before the throne of God, and as the seven eyes of the 
lamb standing by it (iv. 5, v. 6). In Rev. iL 7, xiv. 3, 
xxil. 17, however, it is the one spirit who is spoken of. 
One may characterise the definiteness of expression in 
i. 4, which is conditioned in this way, as literary awkward- 
ness; but at any rate it bears witness to the origin of the 
written account, in visions previously experienced. 

The division of the account into the two unequal parts 
i. 10-iii. 22 and iv. 1—xxii. 9, corresponds to the division 
of the subject-matter of all the visions into that which 
already existed at the time of the revelation, and that 
which is to come to pass in the future (i119, n. 6). The 
first part represents a single vision. John is sojourning 
upon the island Patmos. It is the Lord’s Day. While 
the apostle is in an ecstatic state, Christ reveals Himself 
to him, in priestly array, as the Lord who rules in His 
Church, and who judges it with the sword of His word, 
and duriug the whole vision continues to speak to the 
apostle who has fallen at His feet, and through him to 
the “angels” of the seven Churches. At the close there 
is no mention of the vanishing of the vision or of the 
cessation of the ecstasy; but both are presupposed in 
Iva Lf. 

The indefinite term pera tadza, iv. 1 (cf. vil. 9, xv. 5; 
John v. 1, vi. 1), may denote hours and days quite as well 
as a very short intermission. As John tells nothing at all 
of the execution of the command to write out what he has 
seen, it is possible that in the intermission that occurred 
he may have proceeded with the writing down of the first 
vision, i. 10-ili, 22. According to iv. 2, John falls again 
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into a trance, which presupposes that he had returned to 
consciousness ; and the fact that the voice of the angel who 
shows him what he sees is said to be the same as that 
which spoke to him in i. 10, enables us to recognise the 
beginning of another revelation. No feature of the picture 
which John had before him during the first vision passes 
over into the new one. When Christ appears later, it is 
in another form (v. 6, xix. 11), nor does He ever again 
speak with the apostle face to face (on xxii. 10-16, 20, 
see n. 4). In the second vision (iv. 1-viii. 1), which is 
interrupted toward the close by two episodes (vii. 1-8, 
9-17), John feels himself transported to heaven and 
beholds the Creator and Ruler of the world (chap. iv.) 
sitting upon His throne adorned with the attributes of 
His might over the world, surrounded by the council of 
His spirits, and unceasingly praised by all the adoring 
creatures of heaven. Not until John has received the 
impression of this picture as a whole does he become 
conscious of a APdJov on the right of the Enthroned, 
which is written only within, and on the back close sealed 
with seven seals (v.1,n. 7). When it becomes evident 
that in the whole circle of creation no one can be found 
who would be able by loosing the seals to open the AuBAlov 
and read the writing contained in it, John breaks out into 
loud weeping over the fact, but is comforted by one of the 
twenty-four elders who sit around the throne of God, and 
reminded him of the Lion of the tribe of Judah, who has 
won a victory by virtue of which He can break the seven 
seals and open the book. Only now does John observe in 
the vision a Lamb, standing in the midst of the throne, 
and bearing marks as though it had been slain. This 
Lamb, amidst the songs of praise from the spirits of 
heaven, and from all creatures, receives from the hand 
of God the B:Bd tov, and breaks in succession its seven seals 
(vi. 1-viii. 1). 

The word f:@réov itself permits of a great many inter- 
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pretations, but for the readers of that time it was desig- 
nated by the seven seals on its back beyond the possibility 
of mistake. Just as in Germany before the introduction 
of money-orders, every one knew that a letter sealed with 
five seals contained money, so the most simple member of 
the Asiatic Churches knew that a Ai8dlov made fast with 
seven seals was a testament (n. 8). When the testator dies 
the testament is brought forward, and, when possible, 
opened in the presence of the seven witnesses who sealed 
it; 2.e. unsealed, read aloud, and executed. The making 
of a will assumes that the death of the testator lies in the 
future, while its opening and execution imply that his 
death has taken place. But, as is well known, the Chris- 
tians of earliest times, although mindful of the fact that 
God does not die (Heb. ix. 16 f.) and that omne simile 
claudicat, do not hesitate to imagine the property sup- 
posed to belong to God, to His Son, and to His Church, 
and the entrance of the Church into possession of it, under 
the figure of inheritance (heritage and inheriting), and 
accordingly, to compare the assurance of these properties 
on God’s part with a testamentary disposition. Jesus 
Himself uses the figure (Luke xxii. 29, cf. Matt. v. 5, 
Xxl. 38, xxv. 34; Mark xu. 7; Luke xx. 14), and all the 
N.T. writers (Gal. iii, 15-iv. 7; Rom. viii. 17 ff.; Eph. 
Hel 4, 18, v.53 Col 112; a, 243 1 Pete 4s Hebe ee 
yi. 17, vill. 6, ix. 15 ff; Jas, ii, 5). So also here) the 
document fastened with seven seals is an easily understood 
symbol of the promise and assurance by God to His 
Church of the future Sactrela, This irrevokable dispo- 
sition of God, similar to a man’s testamentary disposition 
of his goods, has long ago occurred, been documented and 
sealed, but not yet carried out. The inheritance is still 
laid up in heaven (1 Pet. i. 4), and the testament there- 
fore not yet opened and executed. That its content has 
been proclaimed through the prophets, and through Jesus 
and the Spirit which rules in the Church (1 Cor. ii. 10), 
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and has to a certain extent become known, does not destroy 
its resemblance to a sealed testament still waiting to be 
opened, any more than the oral communication of a human 
testator, concerning the content of his will, destroys the 
importance of the document and renders its opening 
unnecessary. Apart from the fact that the heritages 
promised to the Church are to exceed all previous human 
experience, imagination, and anticipation (1 Cor. i. 7-9, 
xiii. 12; 1 John iii. 2), and that not until they are 
delivered over will their true nature be disclosed (Rom. 
viii. 18), the point of comparison, since the promise of 
future glory and royal dominion is likened to a sealed 
will, lies not so much in the fact that no one knows the 
contents, as that they still awart realisation. No one is 
authorised to open the testament and thereby to put into 
execution the will of God therein laid down, except the 
Lamb, who by dying gained the victory like a lion, and 
delivered the Church (v. 5, 9f.). The returning Christ 
will open the testament of God and execute it. The fact 
that a will is opened by breaking all the seven seals at one 
time, but that in the vision the seals are broken one after 
the other by the Lamb, and that the opening of each seal 
is accompanied by a vision (vi. 1-17, viii. 1), does not 
destroy the applicability of the symbolism. At the same 
time, the breaking of the seals of a testament is a com- 
plicated act, which may be divided into seven operations, 
and which primarily prepares the way for its opening and 
execution. For this reason it is well adapted to show 
what, through the returned Christ, preparatory to it must 
precede the final fulfilment of the promise. The visions 
which occur as the first six seals are opened naturally 
bear upon the contents of the still unopened testament 
in this way : (1) the word of God must take its victorious 
way through the world (vi. 2, cf Matt. xxiv. 14); (2) 
bloody wars must come (ver. 3 f., cf Matt. xxiv. 6; Mark 
xiii. 7); (3) times of scarcity (ver. 5f); (4) plagues 
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destroying part of the people (ver. 7 f., cf. Matt. xxiv. 7; 
Luke xxi. 11); then (5) bloody persecutions of the Church, 
the punishment for which is delayed (vv. 9-11, cf. Matt. 
xxiv. 9; Mark xiii. 11-13); but at last (6) events in 
nature which are to convulse the world and fill earthly 
despots with terrible anticipation of the wrath of God and 
of the Lamb which is about to be outpoured upon them 
(vv. 12-17, cf. Matt. xxiv. 29f.; Luke xxi. 25, xxili. 30). 
After the events which prepare the way for the end have 
thus led up almost to the day of the parousia, the opening 
of the seventh seal can bring only the parousia itself. 
But this is also to be seen from the figure of the testa- 
ment itself with its seven seals; for with the loosing of 
the seventh seal the testament is opened and will there- 
upon be executed. But instead of there being any 
description of this act or the statement that it has 
occurred, a silence of about half an hour intervenes 
in heaven, where the apostle has been since iv. 1 
(viii. 1), and neither here nor in the further course of the 
narrative does there follow anything which can be taken 
to be the phenomena accompanying the opening of the 
seventh seal. 

When, therefore, in place of an apocalyptic descrip- 
tion of the opening of the testament—.e. the induction 
of the Church into the inheritance vouchsafed by God 
through Christ, the opener and executor of the will—this 
long silence occurs, it may be meant that not only is this 
act, which has been prepared for by the opening of the 
six seals, not to be described now or at all by word or 
picture, but also that this silence is a symbol of the 
condition which has thereby come upon the Church. God’s 
people have entered into the Sabbath rest promised them 
(Heb. iv. 1-11). 

This was all the easier to understand, since both the 
inserted episodes (vii. 1-8, 9-17) answer the pressing 
question as to what the condition of the Church is to be 
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during the world-convulsing events immediately preceding 
the parousia (vi. 12-17), which is now described under 
the new figure of a devastating storm (vii. 1ff). The 
first answer is that one hundred and forty-four thousand of 
the people of Israel will be kept from this world-disaster 
and saved out of the midst of it (vii. 3-8). But the 
further question as to how it will be at that time with a 
much larger congregation collected from all the nations 
(vii. 9; cf. v. 9), is answered by the second episode: they 
are taken up into heaven, dying, from the final tribulation 
of the Church (a familiar idea, vil. 14; cf. Matt. xxiv. 
15-28) which was alluded to in iii, 10 and vi. 110, and 
there enjoy the repose of the blessed. 

The impression that the silence in heaven, after the 
opening of the last seal, lasted about half an hour (vii 
1), could not but have constituted a sharp division 
for the apostle’s consciousness, before whose eyes the 
vision of iv. 1—viii. 1 must have passed in a much shorter 
time. With viii. 2-xi. 18 comes a third vision, which is 
interrupted before the seventh trumpet-blast by two 
episodes (x. 1-11, xi. 1-14), just as the second vision is 
interrupted by two episodes before the seventh seal is 
opened. In vii. 2 we do not hear, as in iv. 2, of another 
ecstasy. The scene of action and the place where the 
apostle is stationed remain the same as in iv, 2-vul. 1. 
Nothing follows, however, which can be made to connect 
with the opening and execution of the testament by the 
returning Christ; but a description begins here which 
refers back to a point preceding this time, and one which, — 
as the reference to vii. 3 in ix. 4 shows, takes us back to 
a point immediately preceding the parousia. As a conse- 
quence of the first four trumpet-blasts (viii. 6-12), which 
are separated by ver. 13 from the three following, occur 
catastrophes in nature, which in each case affect one part 
of the earth only ; while, as a result of the fifth and sixth 
trumpet-blasts, such judgments are pronounced as affect 
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men themselves, without, however, moving them to re- 
pentance (ix. 1-21). 

At the seventh blast of the trumpet, which is closely 
connected with the fifth and sixth by ix. 12, xi. 14, in 
spite of their being separated by the episode in x. 1—x1. 14, 
there is again, as in the case of the opening of the seventh 
seal, no description of what happens; but we have here 
expressed by the songs of praise in heaven, just as in the 
former case by the silence, what takes place when the 
seventh act is performed. God and Christ have begun 
their world rule (xi. 15): God is no longer the One 
who is to come in the future (xi. 17; cf. per contra i. 4, 
6 épxduevos), but the One who has come to judgment in 
order to punish enemies and to reward the godly. It is, 
in fact, the “last trump,” of which Christian prophecy had 
already spoken elsewhere (1 Cor. xv. 52; 1 Thess. iv. 12). 
As announced beforehand in x. 7, and as we saw in viii. 1, 
the end has again been reached ; but it is not described. 

The first episode expresses the thought that the 
apostle is not to communicate to the Church (x. 4) every- 
thing which he sees, but that he shall later experience and 
preach to the Church more than formerly the judgments 
of God upon the nations (x. 8-11). 

Jerusalem, the once holy city, forms a contrast to the 
heathen; in punishment for the crucifixion of Jesus, it 
has, like Sodom and Egypt, experienced judgments which 
have brought it nigh unto destruction (n. 9). By the 
chronological statement (ver. 26) we are transported into 
the time of the last calamity brought about by the anti- 
christ, made familiar by Dan. vii. 25, xii. 7, 11. This 
tribulation will extend even unto Jerusalem (Matt. xxiv. 
15-24), and at that very place will reach its culmination 
in the killing of the two prophets who are still to be a 
last protection to the Church; but a sacred area, and a 
congregation of the true worshippers of God remain, pro- 
tected from the antichrist (xi. 1f.; cf. vii. 3-8, ix. 4); and 
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even the people of Jerusalem, who do not belong to 
this congregation, will, after a severe judgment, repent 
(ait 3), 

A fourth vision (xi. 19-xiv. 20) is introduced by a 
view of the Ark of the Covenant, set up in the Holy of 
Holies. The forms in which it is presented are borrowed 
from the O.T. sanctuary, but the expressions used show 
that the technical’ terms are not employed as familiar 
names for the objects themselves, but in accordance with 
the real meaning of the terms, and as symbols for higher 
things. It is the temple of God in heaven which is 
meant, in which there is no longer any barrier to shut out 
from view the holy of holies (Heb. vi. 19f, ix. 8-12); 
and what the apostle sees is the ark in which the S:saOjnn 
of God is deposited: 2.e. no longer the long-vanished 
tables of the Law, but the documents of the eternally 
valid testament of God. The conception is similar to 
that of the sealed testament in v. 1, with but the differ- 
ence that in the former instance the expressions are 
borrowed from the heathen legal institutions, while here 
they are taken from the holy institutions of Israel. In 
the former instance the subject is that which God has 
promised to His Church collected from all nations, includ- 
ing Israel; in the latter case, that which He has promised 
His Church in so far as it is the continuation of the O.T. 
Church and realises its purpose in a believing Israel. 

The first readers of this must have understood the 
vision, xi. 19—xiv. 20, more easily than we; for this idea, 
which was already alluded to in the prophecy of Jesus, 
and which Paul had before him in developed form, could 
not have been strange to them; and they were well 
acquainted with the preaching of Christian prophecy— 
drawn chiefly from the Book of Daniel—concerning the 
last battle of the rebellious power of the world with the 
Church, and concerning the antichrist (1 John ui. 18, 
above, p. 871, n. 5, also yol. i, 228 ff). It is of a 
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thoroughly eschatological character in the narrower sense 
of the term. The same is true according to xv. 1 and 
xvi. 17 (yéyovev) of the fifth vision (xv. 1-xvi. 17), in 
which the last judgments, which are comparable to the 
plagues of Egypt, and which in vain call men to repent- 
ance, are represented in the form of seven angels who 
pour out vials full of the wrath of God. In the sixth 
vision (xvil. 1—-xvilil. 24), introduced by xvi. 18-21, an 
incident already touched upon in xiv. 8, xvi. 19—the 
‘judgment upon Babylon, the metropolis of the antichrist 
—is depicted in a retrospective view of her history. The 
songs of praise, which are directly connected with this 
vision, glorify the fall of Babylon as the beginning of the 
kingly dominion of God and as a last event before the 
marriage of the Lamb, «.e., before the final union of Christ 
with the Church which is now prepared for it (xix. 1-8). 
In this will participate, however, according to the word of 
the directing angel (xix. 9, 10), not only those then living, 
but all who have ever obeyed the invitation to the wed- 
ding and have held fast the witness of Jesus. 

With this the seventh vision (xix. 11-xxi. 18) is intro- 
duced. Here is at last represented the event which was 
by intimation anticipated as far back as viii. 1 and again 
in xi. 15-18, and in xix. 7 announced as being in the 
immediate future. Jesus Himself comes upon the scene 
of action in order that, after overcoming antichrist and 
binding Satan, He may enter upon His kingly rule of a 
thousand years upon earth,—a reign in which there shall 
participate not only the congregation who live to witness 
His coming, but also those who remained true till death, 
and who on that day are to be brought to life. Not till 
the millennium has expired do the general judgment, the 
destruction of death, and the creation of a new world 
take place. In this new world there is also a new 
Jerusalem. It is this city which is unveiled before the 
eyes of John in a last and evghth vision, xxi. 8—xxii. 5 (or 
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-xxii. 15). However, it is not conceived of as a part of 
the new world, but, during the period of the kingly rule 
of Christ, as the glorified centre of a world not yet com- 
pleted, to be transformed into a new and eternal world 
(n. 10) when the kingly rule of Christ is over. With this 
the course of the story closes most appropriately ; for the 
longing of the Church is directed not to an endless eternity, 
but to the specific coming of Jesus into union with His 
Church, and to His royal reign, limited in time, but 
broadening out into eternity (xxii. 17, 20). 

The foregoing attempt to sketch the structure of 
Revelation was also intended to bring out the evident 
unity of the book, in spite of the lack of all literary art. 
It would have been labour in vain to attempt to refute 
the manifold hypotheses by which Revelation is represented 
to be a patchwork compiled from different writings, partly 
Jewish, partly Christian; inasmuch as this could be done 
convincingly only by means of a complete exegesis (n. 11). 
None of the inventors of such hypotheses has really come 
to satisfactory terms with the tradition concerning the 
origin of Revelation, which extends back to the circle of 
persons and to the times in which it was written. None 
of them seems once to have weighed earnestly the unde- 
niable fact without which the story of the book would 
become wholly inconceivable, namely, that the book, as 
was required by its own statement (i. 11), was delivered 
immediately after its completion to the Churches of Asia 
which stood in close personal relation to the author, was 
received there as a work of the John, who was well known 
to these Churches, and as a true account of visions which 
he had experienced; and as such was read before the 
assembled congregation. None of these scholars has 
supported his claim by an exposition of the book which 
would satisfy even the most modest claims. Several 
matters which ought to be corrected have been stated 
already ; others will be discussed in §§ 73-75. 
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1. (P. 384.) Inno other writing of the N.T. are the difficulties of literary 
and historical investigation, unaided by a detailed commentary, so great as in 
Rev. The style of the book alone, apart from the peculiarities of its contents, 
makes it very difficult to understand—a fact which has called forth the most 
remarkable interpretations. As regards i. 1-2, it is sufficient to observe that — 
éonpavev dmooreidas Sia xX. (cf. Matt. xi. 2) agrees in content with dméoreiev 
.. . deifa, xxii. 6; rena . . » paprupjoa, xxii. 16, which also refers to 
the whole of Rev. with this difference, namely, that onpaivew refers more 
particularly to the prophecy of future events which follows in the form of 
allusions, images, and figurative language (John xii. 33, xviii. 32, xxi. 19; — 
Acts xi. 28), while Setxvtva: means rather the disclosure to the prophet by the © 
display of images of things invisible and future. For the idea of the revealing 
angel, cf. Zech. i. 9, iii. 1, iv. 1; Herm. Mand. procem. § 5; Sim. ix. 1. 1-8, 
and Zahn, Hirt des Hermas, 8. 274 ff. Through this angel, even without his — 
becoming visible, John was enabled to hear and to see revelations (iv. 1). 
The reference in the latter verse to i. 10 shows that this is true of the first — 
vision, i. 10-iii. 22, just as i. 1, xxii. 6, 8, 16 show it to be the case with all 
the visions of the book. Not until xvii. 1, xix. 9-10, xxi. 9-15, xxii. 1, 6-9 
does the revealing angel become visible to John and communicate with him. © 
The fact that the latter presents himself as one of the seven angels with the — 
vials of wrath in xv. 1-7, does not prevent John from conceiving of him as 
the angel through whom he received all his revelations. In the account of © 
the impressions of his visions, John has no more intention of speaking dog- 
matically or statistically regarding the angelic personages than in i. 1 and 
xxii. 6; he implies that Jesus and God have only one angel at their command 
(cf. Acts xii. 11), or that by dyyedos without an article the evangelist would 
imply in Matt. i. 20, ii. 18, 19 that the angels which appeared to Joseph were 
in every case different.. No special importance is to be attached to the fact 
that in i. 10 f. John’s ecstasy is mentioned before anything is said about what 
he hears and sees through the angel, whereas in iv. 2 the ecstasy appears to 
be a result of the angel’s voice, since in iv. 1 John sees things which he could 
not have seen in a waking state. In iv. 1f. he reproduces accurately sensa- 
tions which he remembered, and which those who can claim no visions are 
able to conceive only by the analogies of sleeping and dreaming. Before 
normal consciousness disappeared completely, he saw a door opened in heaven. 
Then, when he hears again the voice which he heard at the beginning of the 
first vision, he feels himself entirely separated from his earthly surroundings 
and translated to heaven (2 Cor. xii. 2). In this way the command of the 
angel to ascend into heaven is realised, and the vision which follows fulfils 
the angel’s announcement dei~o cor. That eyevduny ev mvevpary, i. 10, iv. 2 
=yevérOa ev exorace, Acts xxii. 17 (x. 10, xi. 5 in contrast to év éavra 
yevopevos, ch. rO mvedipars . . . TG vol, 1 Cor. xiv. 15, 19), means a change into 
an ecstatic condition, does not need to be proved. 

2. (Pp. 385, 386, 387.) For incidental remarks concerning prophecy in the 
N.T, ef. vol. i. 228 ff., 505 f. ; vol. ii. 97£., 110-118 ; in respect of rd rvedpa see 
vol. 1. 207, n. 1, 234, n. 2, 237, n.6; above, p. 16. The richest source is 1 Cor. 
xiv., from which two definite conclusions are to be derived : (1) that prophets, 
in contrast to those speaking with tongues, remain self-conscious and retain 
control of their powers when speaking, using language the form and contents 
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of which are intelligible. (2) So that prophets, as contrasted with teachers 
and preachers without prophetic gifts, do not speak as a result of their 
meditation, investigations, and inferences, but always as a result of a special 
aroxddvyis (1 Cor. xiv. 30, cf. vv. 6, 26; Eph. iii. 5). For the criticism to 
which it was necessary to subject even the inspired utterances of the prophets, 
ef. 1 Thess. v. 19-22; 1 Cor. xiv. 29; Rom. xii. 6, and the present writer’s 
lecture on Die bleibende Bedeutung des ntl. Kanons, 8. 36-46. Rev. xviii. 20, 
24 (cf. xvi. 6, xvii. 6, xix. 2; vol. ii. 165, n. 4) refer to N.T. prophets, and 
there is no reason why x. 7, xi. 18 should be taken as having in mind the 
O.T. prophets exclusively and not also those of the N.T. Prophecy is a con- 
tinuous chain, which reaches from the oldest prophets of the O.T. to John, 
their youngest brother (xxii. 6, 9). The analogy of wevdadeApos and 
Wevdardorodos shows beyond doubt that the idea of false prophets was 
familiar. ‘Those who are in the habit of lying are not apostles and Chris- 
tians, but persons who say that they are Christians, or apostles, when they 
are not; cf. vol. ii. 232, n. 2. 

3. (P. 387.) Liicke, Komm. tiber die Schriften des Ev. Jo. iv. 1 (1832),—“ an 
attempt at a complete introduction to the Revelation of John and the entire 
apocalyptic literature,’—introduced the latter idea. The present writer 
offered some objections to Liicke’s classification in his work on the Hirt des 
Hermas (1868, S. 70 ff.) (which cannot be classified as apocalyptic literature 
any more than can Rev.), and in his “Apokalyptischen Studien” (Z/KW, 
1885, p. 523 ff.). The latter are quoted in what follows as Ap. Stud. i. (1885) 
and ii. (1886). Herder’s remark (Maranatha, 1779, 8. 13; Werke, ed. Suphan, 
ix. 111), perfectly correct in itself, that the pictures in Rev. cannot be repre- 
sented artistically, or at least not all of them, has had a confusing effect upon 
the interpretation of the book. Diirer and Cornelius knew what could be 
drawn or painted. But from this it does not follow that there is no need to 
reproduce imaginatively the changing scenes of the book in order to under- 
stand them. 

4, (P. 390.) The correct reading of xxii. 21 is either pera mavrev without 
ray éyiav (thus B, and S? which adds aérod), and certainly without ipév, or 
pera TOV dyiov with 8. In xxii. 16 it is not John but Jesus who says dpiy, 
for in xxii. 12 (or 10)-16 Jesus again speaks to John, 7.e. addresses him together 
with all the other Christians. It will be noted also that this final address of 
Christ as well as the separate saying of Jesus in xxii. 20a are, like the word 
spoken by God in i. 8, outside the visions the series of which ends with xxii. 
8-9 (or -11). God and Christ speak through the prophet, 2.e. through John, 
the author of the book, without becoming visible to him (God in i. 8; Christ 
in xxii. 12-16, 20). 

5. (P. 391.) Vélter (Entstehung der Apoc., 2 Aufl. 1885, S. 8 £.) holds that 
the later origin of i. 1-3 as compared with i. 4-6 is proved by the fact that in 
vv. 4-6 John introduces himself and declares his relation to the readers, 
whereas vv. 1-3 “are characterised by an objectivity, impossible if the verses 
were written by the apostle John” (similarly also Sprrra, Offend. Joh. 1889, 
S, 10ff., and also J. Wutss, Offend. Joh. 1904, 8. 35f.). But Volter overlooks 
the fact that this has always been and is the character of a book title, whether 
written by the author himself or added later. Among the Hebrews (Jer. i. 
1-3 and i. 4) and the Greeks (Herodotus, i. 1, “Hpoddrov ‘ANtkapvyoceos icropins 
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dmddeéis He xrr., cf, on the other hand, ii. 23, éywye oiSa, and wherever he 
speaks of himself as an investigator or narrator), and, as is well known, among 
modern European writers, in the title of a book the author speaks of himself 
in the third person (edidit), where it is possible, adding all his titles as if he 
were writing his epitaph. On the other hand, in the preface and in the 
course of the book, he allows himself to use the first person—even using the 
familiar “thou” in the dedication to a friend (among the ancients this was 
permissible in the course of the book or at the end—above, p. 223, n. 1). On 
the other hand, in a serious book the use of the first person in the title would 
be a violation of style permissible only for novelists, and then in quotation 
marks, e.g. “Graham and I,’ “We Two,” “My Wife and 1.” In i. 4 also the 
author speaks of himself and the readers in the third person, in a wholly ~ 
objective way, as is required in ancient letter-writing, and allows himself — 
only in the extended greeting itself to change to a “you” anda “we.” But 
enough has already been said on this point in vol. i. 369, n. 1; above, — 
p. 226, n. 7. 

6. (P. 391, 392.) When John, before seeing anything whatever, is com- — 
manded by the voice of the revealing angel: 6 Pdéres ypaov eis BiBXion 
(i. 11), and when in i. 19 (where reference to ver. 11 is indicated by odv) he is — 
commanded by Christ Himself: ypatpov ody a cides & eiviv kal & peAdet yevér Oa 
pera Taira, it is perfectly self-evident that John was not directed to write © 
down what he saw while in a state of ecstasy, accompanying as it were the 
visions step by step with his pen at lucid moments in his ecstasy. There is 
no place for such a lucid moment before iv. 1. There is no interruption in 
the discourse of Jesus in i. 17-iii. 22. If the vision were written out while 
the writer was yet in a state of ecstasy, the fact itself would necessarily be 
recorded like the falling down of the prophet (i. 17), and such a procedure 
would destroy the dramatic vividness of the visions. Moreover, it would 
serve no conceivable purpose; since a record originating in this way would 
itself be of the nature of a vision, z.¢. when the prophet awoke from his ecstatic 
state, it would have no more objective existence than what he had seen ina 
state of ecstasy. Just as the present @démes (ver. 11) has the force of a fut., 
so the aor. eies has the force of a fut. perfect (cf. x. 7, xv. 1), and both alike 
refer to all that John sees in his ecstatic state. There is a corresponding 
division of what John sees and afterwards is to commit to writing into things 
existent in the present and events to take place in the future. To the first 
class belong mainly the contents of chaps. ii.-iii. ; to the second class mainly the 
contents of chaps. iv.-xxii. The division of the contents of all the visions that 
follow is to be understood a potiort, as is also the designation which covers 
the contents of the entire book ini. 1, xxii. 6. Spitta’s interpretation of the 
passage (Offend. des Joh. 1889, S. 29) as meaning “what thou hast seen up to 
this time and what it means and what may further take place, 7.e. what may 
further be perceived by thee,” seems to the present writer scarcely to need 
refutation either from a grammatical or logical point of view. In ii. 1, 8, 
12, 18, iii. 1, 7, 14 ypayov is naturally to be taken as in i. 11, 19, as a 
command to the writer that when the vision is ended he shall include these 
several sayings to the separate Churches in the book which in i. 11 he is 
directed to write and send to all the seven Churches. One should not speak 
any more, at least in scientific literature, of the seven apocalytic letters, 
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These are not independent letters, but each Church receives its special message 
from Christ only as part of the book which, as a whole, is sent to them all 
(i. 4). The same is true of ypayov in xiv. 13, xix. 9, xxi.5. In this way 
attention is called to separate sayings particularly worthy of notice. Neither 
can x. 4 be made a basis for the opinion that the writing of the book and the 
seeing of the visions took place at the same time. Since John was to regard 
the recording of the sevenfold voice of thunder as forbidden by God just as 
the recording of the other visions was commanded, during the vision he must 
have felt a desire to record what he heard. This made the impression of the 
prohibition more profound. 

7. (P. 393.) The only text of v. 1 which can be regarded as genuine is 
yeypappévov frwbev kai dmiabev xarerppay.opevov oppayiow émrd (A, numerous 
cursives, Cypr. Test. ii. 11, ae. the earliest Latin Bible ; Orig. in Ps.i., Delarue, 
ii. 525; cf. Epiph. Her. lxiv. 6; S*). Since there was at an early date an 
inclination to connect cai émicOev with what precedes instead of with what 
follows (S? [the earlier Syr. version edited by Gwynn, 1897] inserts «ai, S* a 
relative before careoppayicpévov), unavoidably an effort was made to get rid 
of the apparent disagreement between “within” and “behind”; sometimes 
Zéobev was written for 3mioGev (B [in this passage=Vatic. 2066, Sec. viii.] 
P, also Hippol. in Dan., ed. Bonwetsch, 276. 1; Orig. Philoc., ed. Robinson, 
p- 37. 10; Primas. Forsch. iv. 95 ; S*), and sometimes éumpoobev was used for 
Zcwbev (N, Orig. Philoc. p. 46.15). If, then, the inharmonious readings éowdev 
and gmGev be correct, it follows that éowOev has no correlate, either here or 
in iv. 8 (which correlate would necessarily be @w0ev) (Matt. xxiii. 25, 27, 28 ; 
Luke xi. 40; 1 Cor. v. 13; 2 Cor. iv. 16), and that cal dmicGev is to be taken 
with careoppaywpévov, a8 even Grotius perceived in spite of his inaccurate 
text. Consequently, the idea of a papyrus roll written on both sides, a so- 
called opistograph (against Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, 8. 506), must be given 
up. Such a poor document as this would give an unfavourable impression of 
this book, which rested upon the hand of the Almighty, upon which also the 
salvation of the whole world depends. The émi ryv deéudv shows that it was 
not a roll, in which case we would necessarily read ev rj de&sG (i. 16, ii. 1, 
x. 2.8; Ezek. ii. 9), if the idea be that God is holding a roll in His hand. A 
roll would fall from an open hand, such as John saw the P:BAiov resting upon, 
unless an unusual effort to balance it be assumed. Moreover, if the document 
were a roll, the opening of the book, which necessarily precedes the seeing 
and reading of the text, would not be four times described by dvoiéa, to 
say nothing of the opening of the seal (ver. 2), but we should certainly 
have dvewdeiv (Ezek, ii. 10), dvediooew (revolvere, the opposite of édicoewv, Rev. 
vi. 14), or dvarréocey, as in Luke iv. 17. That the BiBXiov was not written 
on the outside is further evidenced by the fact that it was sealed seven times, 
the only purpose of which was to make it impossible to open the Bi8riov and 
to see and read its written contents. Not until the last seal was broken was 
it possible to open the PiPdiov and to see and read what was written in 
it. This Bi8déov is altogether different from the open BiBrapidiov in x. 2. 9; 
Ezek. ii, 8-iii. 3. It is not a rolled sheet, or the larger book roll, but has the 
form of a codex, or codicil, ze. of a modern book, Naturally, John did not 
see what was written in the book, since he saw only the closed BiBXtov ; but in 
his vision he received the impression that it was written within, just as in 
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dreams we associate ideas with objects, although these ideas cannot be repre- 
sented to the senses (cf. Gen. xl. 16). It is hardly likely that he saw the 
seven seals; since these were on the back of the book, 7.e. certainly not on 
the upper side, the side turned toward the spectator, but on the side turned 
away from him, the side resting upon the hand of Him who sat on the throne, 
It is, of course, self-evident that the i8Aiov did not consist of empty pages, 
but that something was written in it. But to say this was not superfluous, 
since a letter, for example, which sometimes is called S:8Alov, has an address 
on the outside, a document has a mark of registration on the outside, and a 
literary work has a title pasted on the outside from which some idea of the 
contents can be derived. This @.8d/ov contains writing only on the inside, 
No one can know what it contains, until the seals are loosed. The only 
suggestion as to its contents is given by the seven seals. 

8. (P. 394.) E. Huscuxe (Das Buch mit 7 Siegeln, 1860), following out 
the idea of his essay on the wax tablets found in the Seven Mountains in 
Austria (Zt. f. gesch. Rechtswiss. xii. 173 ff.), is the first writer to set forth the 
essentially correct view, except that he is influenced by many ancient exe- 
getical prejudices, and unnecessarily substitutes for the idea of the Testament — 
—first transferring to other documents processes used in preparing a testament 
(Huschle, S. 15)—the more general idea of legal documents. The so-called 
Preetorian Testament must have had on the outside, more particularly on 
the threads with which, according to ancient custom, documents, consisting 
of little wooden tablets covered with wax, or of leaves of parchment or of 
papyrus (Dig. xxxvii. 11. 1), were tied together, the seals of seven genuine 
witnesses, with their names inscribed beside the seals. Cf. Marquardt, Rom. 
Privatleben, 2 Aufl. p. 805f.; Bruns, Fontes jur. Rom., ed. 5, pp. 292-303, 
especially p. 302 ; Gaius, Inst. ii. 119, 147; Ulpian, Fragm. Vatic. 23. 6, 28. 6. 
In Berl. Aeg. Urk. No. 361, col. 3, line 12, cai wept ris diaOqens 8é dmo- 
kplvopat, Ore ev wdcas SiabjKas érrd ciow oppayoral krr. Of. in the same 
collection the will, Nos. 86 and 326; also the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. 
Grenfell and Hunt, i. 171, No. 105. 

9. (P. 398.) The present cadeira in xi. 8 represents the point of view of 
the time when the book was written, as does also écravpd67. Sodom and 
Gomorrah, however, are not merely types of a sinful city, but of a city 
condemned because of its sins (Isa. xiii. 19; Jer. i. 40; Matt. x. 15, xi: 23; 9 
2 Pet. ii. 6; Jude 7). Therefore Isaiah before the first destruction of 
Jerusalem and Paul before the second, declare that Israel would have been 
made like Sodom and Gomorrah, had not God left it a remnant (Isa. 
i. 9; Rom. ix. 29). Ezekiel, on the other hand, after the first destruction 
of Jerusalem, declares (xvi. 49-50) that Jerusalem has become a sister of 
Sodom; and this is the way in which John speaks here after the second 
destruction of Jerusalem in the year 70. 

10. (P. 401.) It seems as if xxi. 2 must be taken to mean that John 
beheld the descent of the Jerusalem, which until then had been in heaven 
and that this descent was subsequent to the establishment of the new world, 
Against this interpretation is the analogy of xxi. 10, where the same thing 
seems to be stated more explicitly, and where John does not witness the 
descent of a city, but is shown a city built upon a mountain. Moreover, the 
new Jerusalem is the Bride of Jesus, whose marriage with Him takes place 
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at the parousia—‘.e. at the beginning, not at the end of the millennium (xxi. 
2. 9, xix. 7). It is also to be noticed, that in xxi. 2 as distinguished from 
iii. 12 (ris kawas ‘Iepovoadnp 7) karaBaivovca) we read, “the Holy City, a new 
Jerusalem (the adjectives which follow are likewise without the article), 
coming down out of heaven from God, made ready as a bride adorned for her 
husband.” As seen by John it is primarily a part of the new world, to the 
establishment of which the vision extends. Here all national limitations 
are set aside, and even Christ Himself retires into the background (ef. 1 Cor. 
xy. 24-28). But this Jerusalem has already existed during the millennium 
on the earth, prior to the establishment of the new world, and so it is repre- 
sented in xxi. 9-xxii.15. In this passage the Lamb is everywhere prominent 
(xxi. 9, 14, 22, 23, 27, xxii. 1, 3), and at the end of the last vision Jesus 
Himself speaks, uttering both a promise and a threat (xxii. 12-15), just as 
God is represented as speaking in xxi. 6ff. In the latter passage God and 
humanity are represented as united without any suggestion of differences 
among men (xxi. 3-7), whereas in xxi. 9-xxii. 15 Jerusalem retains its 
Israelitish character, as is evidenced by the prominence of the number 
twelve ; the heathen are visitors, but not citizens of the city (xxi. 24f.). In 
xxi. 6 ff. everything is accomplished and everything has become new, and 
sinners have been delivered over to the second death (xxi. 5-8, cf. xx. 10-15) ; 
but in xxi. 9-xxii. 15 without the holy walls are a mass of Gentiles for 
whom the unlocked city stands open, that they may bring their gifts, and 
receive blessings of healing (xxi. 24-26, xxii. 2). Only the unholiness and 
immorality which still exists among men is excluded from the city (xxi. 27, 
xxii. 15). 

11. (P. 401.) A review of the more recent hypotheses will be found in 
Hirscut, Die Ap. und thre neweste Kritik. 1895 (see also the supplements in 
the preface). For the more important attempts to distinguish different 
sources, strata, or literary hands in Rev., see Vouter, Entstehung der Ap. 
1882 ; much revised in the second edition 1885 (cf. Zahn, Apok. Stud. i. 525 ff., 
567). The main part of Rev. he represents as written originally by John 
(at first by the presbyter, afterwards by the apostle), in the year 65 or 66. 
Tt was afterwards enlarged by the same author, and was constantly revised 
by Christian hands up to 140 (originally 170). Volter represents the matter 
in still a different manner in Das Problem der Ap. 1893. VISCHER (Die OF. 
Jo. eine judische Ap. in christlicher Bearbeitung, 1886), starting from the 
observation that chaps. xi—xii. present difficulties if taken as Christian 
prophecy which disappear if the chapters are Jewish, finds iv. 1-xxii. 5 
to be a Jewish Apocalypse written in Hebrew, to be dated before the year 70. 
This was later superficially worked over by some unknown Christian into 
what at first glance seems a Christian book by the addition of chaps. i.-iii., xxii. 
6-21, and numerous interpolations. Sprrra (Of. des. Jo. 1889) distinguishes 
(1) a Christian Apocalypse which, omitting some interpolations by the 
redactor, is preserved in i, 4-vi. 17, viii. 1, vil. 9-18, xxii. 8-21 (printed on 
S, 549-560), and which belongs in the year 60 (S. 504, not the year 70, nor 
about the year 62, as Hirscht, 8. 5, 7, states) by John Mark, who is, however, 
not the author of the Gospel of Mark (S. 528); (2) a Jewish Apocalypse, 
belonging to the time of Pompey (Rev. x. 8-xi. 18, xiv. 14—xv. 8, xvi. 1-xyii. 6, 
xviii. 1-xix. 8a, xxi. 9-xxii. 3a, and ver. 15) ; (3) a second Jewish Apocalypse 
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belonging to the time of Caligula (Rev. vii. 1-8, vill. 2-x. 7, xi. 15, 19, 
xii. 1-xiv. 11, xvi. 13-20, xix. 1l-xxi. 6). All this was edited either under 
Domitian or Trajan by a Christian, who thought that he was acting “in the 
spirit” of the Apostle John (who perhaps was still living), and “therefore 
was justified in seeking to give authority to the writing (the original Christian 
Apocalypse of John Mark?) in falling back upon the judgment of (the 
apostle?) John” (S. 543, cf. GK, i. 952). Thus the authorship of Rev. was 
transferred from the real John of the year 60 to the apostle John of the 
year 95 or 100 (ef. vol. ii. 263). Erpes (Die Offend. Jo. kritisch untersucht, 
1891) simplified Spitta’s hypothesis, and declared the whole work to be of 
Christian origin. GuNnKEL (Schdpfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit, 
eine religionsgesch. Untersuchung tiber Gen. 1 und Apok. 12, mit (babylonischen) 
Beitriigen von Zimmern, 1895). The chaos into which the cosmos of Rey. is 
changed in this work can hardly be described, at least it cannot be described 
briefly. Jou. Wuiss. (Die Offenb. des Joh. 1904), in many points depending 
on Spitta, comes to the opinion that an original apocalypse, which was 
written by the John of Ephesus between 65-70, is preserved for us, with the 
exception of a few additions and changes from the later edition in chaps. 1. 4- 
vill. 1, viii. 13-ix. 21, xii, 7-12, xiii. 11-18, xiv. 14-20, xx. 1-xxii. 21. The 
editor of the whole book, who worked into the original Johannine apocalypse 
an original Jewish apocalypse, written between May and August of the year 
70, published his compilation in 95, while the original apocalyptic writer, 
the John of Ephesus, was still alive. 


§ 73. THE CONDITION OF AFFAIRS IN THE CHURCH 
ACCORDING TO REVELATION I-III. 


The opening words with which John begins his account 
(i. 9) remind the Asiatic Churches that they are all, like 
himself, suffering under the oppression of a hostility 
which their Christian belief has brought upon them. 
This fact constitutes a bond of union between the readers 
and himself—isolated, though he is, upon the little island 
of Patmos, for the sake of the word of God and the 
witness of Jesus—which strengthens the tie of Christian 
brotherhood. In this statement we are told what the first 
readers must have already known before, that John had 
been banished to the island because of his activity as a 
preacher, and on account of his Christian belief (n. 1). 
To this reference is to be added the tradition concerning 
the exile upon the island of Patmos, which has in its 
favour, at least, the fact that it cannot be proved. to have 
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arisen through an expansion of the passage before us. 
Banishment to an island can have occurred only as the 
result of a legal sentence, and, in the case of the province 
of Asia, of a sentence imposed by the proconsul of that 
district, who would not have been able, upon his own 
authority, to punish in this way a preacher of the gospel 
and an adherent of the Christian faith, if he had not felt 
himself authorised so to act by some decree issuing from 
the Imperial Government, or some regulation tolerated by 
it, by which the propagation of the Christian religion was 
to be checked by the courts or the police. When we 
attempt to shed more light upon this fact by the applica- 
tion of other data in the book, we must not, of course, 
employ indiscriminately everything which is said in 
regard to the persecution and slaughter of the faithful. 
We must disregard first of all the repeated reference to 
the great tribulation of the latter days, which is assumed 
to be well known (iii. 10, vii. 14, xii. 17—xiu. 17, xiv. 9-13, 
xx. 4; cf, Matt. xxiv. 15-28); secondly, we must ignore 
the retrospective references to all the martyrs and martyr- 
doms for the sake of the Christian faith which have 
occurred in the past (vi. 9f.). At the same time, it must 
be noted that the standpoint from which the author 
makes these declarations is in most cases that of one who 
is speaking at the moment when judgment is being pro- 
nounced against the antichristian power of the world, 
and against its antichristian capital; so that even what, 
from that point of view, is past, must, when viewed by 
one living at the time when the book was written, lie 
partly, at least, in the future. In vi. 11, persons who, 
from the standpoint of those living at the time, are about 
to become martyrs, are included with the Christians who 
have already suffered. In xx. 4, again assuming the 
standpoint of the parousia, the martyrs of the anti- 
christian persecution are especially mentioned along with 
all those beheaded for the sake of the Christian faith. 
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Similarly, in xviii. 24 are included with the prophets and 
saints whose blood was shed in Babylon, all those who 
at any time or place have been slain for the same cause 
(cf. xvi. 6; Matt. xxiii. 35). But since in pre-Christian 
times it was not Babylon on the Euphrates, but Jerusalem, 
which was the murderess of the prophets (Matt. xxii. 37 ; 
Luke xiii. 34; 1 Thess. ii, 15; Acts vii. 52), and since 
apostles are also named among the martyrs whose blood 
is avenged by the judgment against the capital city, 
Xviii. 20, it becomes clear that here, as in xvi. 6, where 
Babylon is described as drunken with the blood of the 
witnesses of Jesus, and in xviii. 24, xix. 2, where more 
general terms are employed, the author refers to the 
Roman martyrs of the time of Nero, and especially to 
Peter and Paul (vol. ii. 165, n. 4). The reference in 
chaps. li.—iil. are temporally and locally less remote. The 
angel of Smyrna is already experiencing tribulation arising 
from the slanders of the Jews in that place. More 
suffering is predicted for him in the future. Punishment 
by imprisonment is to overtake some of the members of 
the Church. But the angel himself is required to remain 
faithful till death (ii. 9f, see below). In Philadelphia 
also it is the synagogue of Satan, made up of Jews 
unworthy of the name, which is hostile to the angel of 
the Church. Ifwe may draw conclusions concerning the 
present and future attitude of the Jews from the state- 
ment that the angel has kept the word of Jesus loyally, 
and has not denied His name (iii. 8-10), it is evident that 
Jewish hostility has brought persecution upon him. But 
the situation was different in Pergamum (ii. 12-17, n. 2). 
The angel in that place is subject to a special temptation 
to deny Jesus and belief in Him, because he lives where 
Satan’s throne is, and he has up to this time successfully 
resisted. He has demonstrated his loyalty apparently 
not long before, since a certain Antipas was killed in 
Pergamum as a faithful witness of Christ, an occurrence 
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which is explained by the fact that Satan dwells there. 
This change of expression alone betrays the fact that it 
is not something external, like a prominent building or 
work of art, which is meant, but an institution or custom 
there prevalent in which the Christians recognised a 
striking embodiment and activity of the dominion of 
Satan. This is the cause of the martyrdom of Antipas, 
and of the continued danger in which the confessors of 
Christ are placed. It cannot well be doubted that the 
author means the cult of Aisculapius, the God of healing, 
in Pergamum, which flourished there as nowhere else. 
The serpent, which was to the Christians a symbol of 
Satan (Rev. xil. 9, xx. 2; 2 Cor. xi. 8), was also the 
chief emblem of Asculapius. His most common epithet 
was carp; he was not infrequently called 6 cwtnp with- 
out qualification, and was looked upon as g@Typ TaY dev. 
He became in Pergamum, especially, Zeds “Acxdrjmios, and 
the most exalted king. He absorbed all other deities, 
and even became identified with the Emperor. It was 
snevitable—and the fact is well attested—that he should 
appear to the Christians to be, more than any of the 
other heathen sons of God, a devilish caricature of the true 
corip Tod xécpou (n. 2). How easily it might have hap- 
pened that in daily life, or ab the celebration of the feast 
of Aisculapius, Christians in Pergamum came into conflict 
with the heathen population, and that a Christian who 
openly expressed his abhorrence of this cult might have 
been killed by fanatical worshippers of the divinity! It 
is very improbable that Antipas was executed upon 
sentence of a court (n. 3). It is evident, then, that at 
the time Revelation was written the Jewish congregations 
at Smyrna and Philadelphia knew very well how to fan 
into a flame the slumbering hostility of the populace ; 
and that things had reached such a state in Pergamum, 
especially in connection with the worship of Aisculapius, 
that the devotees of the old cults had employed violence 
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against the Christians, and were likely to do so again at 
any time. Such acts of hostility had been encountered 
by the Christians in Asia and Europe from the very 
beginning. On the other hand, compared with conditions 
in the time of Paul and of 1 Peter, it was an innovation 
for the Roman government to take measures which—as 
in the case of the banishment to a small island of a 
prominent Christian teacher from the field of his activity 
—could aim only at preventing the spread of Christianity. 
Equally new was the state of affairs in which the Asiatic 
Churches had come to suffer a general persecution of such 
a character that they were compelled to confess or to 
deny the name of Christ—a situation which forces us to 
assume that legal measures were employed. It cannot be 
shown that the Christians ever faced such conditions at 
any time previous to the later years of the reign of 
Domitian (n. 4). The tradition, in itself unassailable, 
that Revelation was written about 95 A.D., is thus corro- 
borated (above, pp. 183, 201). 

A consideration of the internal affairs of the Church 
leads to the same result. We are to draw no conclusions 
from the fact that, among the seven Churches enumerated, 
some are missing which were in existence even when Paul 
was living (n. 5, and above, p. 391f.). We know, for 
example, that the Church of Hierapolis continued to 
flourish. This city was the residence of the evangelist 
Philip and his daughters, and the episcopal residence of 
Papias (Kus, H. #. iii. 31. 3f., 39.9). It may be a mere 
coincidence that Pergamum, Smyrna, Sardis, Philadelphia, 
and Thyatira are not mentioned in even such early 
writings as Acts and the Pauline Epistles. But as regards 
Smyrna, we know from the trustworthy testimony of 
Polycarp, the local bishop, that during the lifetime of 
Paul no Church as yet existed in that place. From the 
life of Polycarp we may conclude that it was not until 
circa 67-70 a.D, that a Church arose in that place, 
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through the efforts of the apostle John and others of the 
apostolic circle (n. 5). As there is no hint in Rev. i. 8-11 
that the Church of Smyrna—the second to be addressed— 
was founded in the immediate past, Revelation must have 
been written considerably later than 70 a.D. . 

The apostle John, obedient to the command which had 
come to him, sent the Book of Revelation to the seven 
Churches, from Ephesus to Laodicea, in the form of a single 
letter, of which seven copies were probably made, if he had 
scribes at his disposal (i. 4, 11). In the framework of the 
first vision he receives the commission to set down in the 
very beginning of this book, which he is commanded to 
write and despatch, what Christ has to say to the seven 
different Churches, or rather to their “angels” (above, p. 
404, n. 6). That he may gain an immediate and correct 
understanding of this commission, which is to be seven 
times repeated, but which is not yet alluded to in i. 11, 
two elements of the vision before him are interpreted 
immediately preceding the first utterance of this command 
(i. 20, n. 6). The seven stars which Jesus holds in His 
hand, united as if by an invisible hoop in the form of a 
wreath or diadem, are angels (but not the angels) of the 
Churches previously mentioned ; the seven candles, in the 
midst of which the author sees Jesus stand and move, are 
the Churches themselves. The omission of the article 
before dyyedou Shows that the latter is no technical designa- 
tion derived from the real conditions surrounding the 
author, or from the group of ideas familiar to him, or from 
the revelation which has just begun, but that it is a 
qualifying characteristic, and therefore in some way a 
figurative designation of the persons meant. The theory 
first found in the writings of Origen, that real angels are 
here meant, to each of which was given the guardianship 
of a separate Church, must be rejected; for the idea is 
absurd that the Lord should make known His will to the 
spirits which like Himself belong to the invisible heavenly 
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world, through the agency of John, a being of this earth, 
and that they should learn of this will only as unseen 
visitors at the meetings of the Churches when John’s book 
is read (i. 3). Moreover, the praise and blame which 
Christ bestows upon them is incompatible with the idea 
that they are real angels, sent by God, 2.e. good angels. 
The interpretation which makes the angel the personified 
spirit or heavenly idealisation of the individual local 
Church is equally bad. This is a modern conception, in 
itself obscure, which seeks in vain for support in Dan. x. 
13-21, xii. 1, or from other biblical views concerning 
angels (Matt. xviii.10; Acts xii. 15; Rev. xiv. 18, xvi. 5), 
and which has arisen from a mixture of ancient heathen 
ideas with the Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit. On 
this point Goethe’s Faust has said all that it necessary. 
According to the early Christian view, the Christian 
Churches have no other spirit than the one Spirit of God 
and of Christ, common to them all, which cannot be 
punished or called to repentance for the sins and weak- 
nesses of the members of the congregation. All other 
dominant ideas and common tendencies which arose in a 
Church were conceived to be the effect of forces at work in 
the non-Christian world and in the unregenerate nature of 
the members; and were not ascribed to a mythological 
subject, called the “Spirit of the Church of Ephesus,” or 
the “Spirit of the Phrygian Church.” Only human beings 
can be meant, and only such as are in a high degree 
responsible for the condition of the Churches in which they 
occupy a position called figuratively dyyedos. But one 
must also reject the conjecture that these “angels” are 
emissaries of the seven Churches who have come to John 
at Patmos, and who are now to return to their homes with 
his written account of the visions which have been granted 
him. The theory is untenable: (1) because the author 
could not have applied to these persons such an indefinite 
term as dryyedor (i. 20 without the article), but must have 
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spoken of them as the representatives of the seven 
Churches, known to him, present with him, and perhaps 
awaiting orders from him, and so would have used oi 
dyyerot, or better of droortono, Tév é. éxxr. (2 Cor. viii. 23 ; 
Phil. ii, 25); and the author could hardly have omitted 
calling the attention of the readers in i. 9-11 to these 
conditions. (2) It would be a very strange proceeding in 
the addresses to each of the seven Churches, to direct these 
not to the congregations in question, but to the messengers 
present with the author, who were to deliver these com- 
munications. If there were seven letters, each of which 
was to be brought to the Church for which it was intended 
by an @yyedos as a letter-carrier, it is at least conceivable 
that these messengers would have been indicated in the 
outside addresses of the sealed letters, to avoid confusion. 
But such is not the case. What the author sends—no 
matter by whom—to Ephesus, Smyrna, and the other 
cities, is the whole book, and in this book the dyyedo. are 
addressed by Christ. (3) What is said to the dyyerou 
would be appropriate only if they were men definitely 
responsible for the condition of the Churches to which they 
belong, 2.¢., leaders of these Churches; it is immaterial 
whether they are with the apostle at the time, as envoys, 
or remain at home. But since it is usual to deal with 
persons present, not in writing but orally, it follows from 
ypayov (used seven times from ii. 1 onwards) that the 
dyyeros are not on the island of Patmos, but in Ephesus, 
Smyrna, and the other cities. The point of departure in 
determining their station is not from the strange epithet 
dryyeror, but from the way in which the author makes 
Christ address them. That “thou” everywhere in the 
address indicates the dyyedos is self-evident; and there is 
not a single phrase to lead to the assumption that this is 
a collective personality present only to the mind. When 
“thou” is occasionally replaced by “ you,” which probably 
applies to a number of Christians of the locality in question 
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(ii. 10, 18b, 24), it follows that the “angel” is a member 


of the Church ; but this does not exclude his being at the ~ 


head of the congregation (n. 6, end). When the candle- 
stick (¢.¢., according to the authentic interpretation of 1. 
20, the Church of Ephesus) is called the candlestick of the 
angel of Ephesus (ii. 5), it is clear that the “angel” is 
neither some member of the congregation nor the con- 
gregation itself. It is the bishop to whom Christ says 
“thy candlestick,” 2.e., thy congregation. In accord with 
this is the fact that other “angels” are told that they 
“have” people in their congregations worthy or unworthy 
in their character (11. 14 f., 11. 4). There are such persons 
in his congregation; and it is the bishop’s duty to test 
and to ward off suspicious elements which force their way 
into his Church (11. 2, 6, 14f.). He is to strengthen the 
wavering members (ili. 2). He is severely censured when 
he allows impure elements to flourish and to exercise a 
seductive influence, as in the case of the angel of Thyatira 
(ii. 20). According to the reading, which is undoubtedly 
correct, it is the wife of the bishop, who, like a second 
Jezebel, along with her irresolute husband is introducing 
ruinous practices (n. 7). 

None of the names of the dyyeAo is given. But, since 
Bengel’s discovery, one should not again lose sight of the 
fact that in i. 1 there is a play upon the name of the 
bishop of Sardes, Zotikos (n. 8). If Revelation was 
written circa 95, we know from other accounts the name 
of the ayyehos of Smyrna. Even at that early date Poly- 
carp stood at the head of the Church in that place. A 
short period of persecution is predicted for the Church, 
which will culminate apparently in nothing more serious 
than the detention of some of the members; but of the 
bishop is required faithfulness unto death. He is to die 
asa martyr. The allusion of Christ to Himself as the One 
“which was dead and lived again” (ii. 8), and the closing 
words of ii, 11 bear this out. The fact that this prophecy 
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to the congregation and its bishop was fulfilled in the year 
155 a.p. (n. 9) would lead one to regard it as a vaticinium 
ex eventu, if it were not an assured fact that Revelation 
had been written long before, and was at that time current 
in the Church. 

The monarchical episcopate, of which in the period of 
the Pastoral Epistles there was no trace in this province 
of Asia (above, p. 195 ff.), had, when Revelation and 3 John 
were written, a firm foothold in that region (above, 
p. 876 f.); and the Epistles of Ignatius show the same 
condition at about 110 a.p. For this reason Revelation 
cannot have been written until a considerable period had 
elapsed after the death of Paul—not before the year 80, 
and very probably circa 95 ap. The name émloxoros 
seems not yet to have become the regular title of the 
individual bishops, as is the case in Ignatius; for then 
one would expect in i. 20 of émicxomos instead of the 
anarthrous dyyedot, The apostle who felt himself upon the 
Lord’s day (n. 10) transported involuntarily to the con- 
gregations assembled for divine service, must have under- 
stood the term bishop, probably borrowed from Jewish 
conditions, to mean the one who, appearing before God in 
the name of the congregation, leads in prayer and directs 
the service (n. 6, end). In the same way that he presents 
before God and Christ the petitions of the congregation, 
Christ speaks to him in order that the congregation of 
which he is in charge may through him hear the word of 
their Lord. It is incomprehensible how one can admit 
that the “angels” refer to the bishops, and still hold that 
Rev. ii.—iii. was written circa 65-70 (e.g. J. Weiss, 8. 49). 

In Ephesus, Pergamum, and Thyatira a pernicious 
theory (Séay7, ii. 14 f., 24) and praxis (épva, ii. 6, 22) has 
sought to gain entrance; in Ephesus without result, in 
Pergamum with some, and in Thyatira with great success, 
Its advocates are in ii. 6, 15 called Nicolaitans. This 
name is not to be read into the conditions described in ii. 
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18-29, since it is clear that in Thyatira a single individual, 
the wife of the bishop himself, is at the head of the move- 
ment, and apparently supports it in a peculiar way. She 
represents herself to be a prophetess (ii. 20), and it is only 
here that we meet with any indication of a speculative 
basis for the movement (ii. 24). But the teaching is the 
same as that of the Nicolaitans (ii. 14, 20). Fornication 
and participation in heathen sacrificial meals are not 
merely regarded with indifference, but are frankly re- 
commended, and have been instituted, at least by the 
prophetess of Thyatira, for the reason that one must 
acquaint himself with the deep things of Satan,—not, 
of course, to be engulfed therein, but that he may realise 
the powerlessness of the world of evil spirits, and attain 
freedom from evil (n. 11). Even though in Rev. u. 14 
this teaching is not said to be that of Balaam, we must 
recognise its essential agreement with the doctrinal 
tendency combated in 2 Peter and Jude (vol. 1. 223 ff, 
232 ff., 276-281, 292f.). The only difference is that in 
the latter case we read of a libertine doctrine which arose 
in a region of Gentile-Christians and which made its way 
among the Jewish-Christians ; whereas Revelation concerns 
itself wholly with the Gentile-Christian Churches of Asia, 
where the errorists did not need to practise the reserve 
necessary among the Jewish-Christians (vol. ii, 281f.). 
They found in their heathen surroundings the strongest 
support for their efforts. But it appears that this tendency 
had only recently become a threatening danger for the 
Asiatic Church. In the Epistles of John we hear nothing 
of it; and if this seems of little importance in view of the 
brevity of 2 and 3 John, the silence of 1 John is all the 
more significant. From 1 John v. 21 the only fact 
that can be gleaned is that the heathen cults subjected 
these Churches to temptations, as was the case with the 
Corinthian Church at the time of 1 Cor. viiiixvi. ; 2 Cor. 
vi. 14—vii. 1, and with the Churches in Asia Minor when 
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1 Pet. iv. 1-4 was written. The doctrine of the 
Nicolaitans must, therefore, have found favour in the 
province only at some time subsequent to that represented 
by 1 John. A comparison of Rev. i. 2 and ii. 6 leaves 
no doubt that emissaries of this party had come to Ephesus 
some time before, and, after being turned away by the 
bishop of that place, had moved on to Pergamum and 
Thyatira, where they met with better success (n. 12). 
The fact that they represented themselves to be apostles, 
and were declared to be false apostles, makes them 
itinerant teachers who roamed about, like the followers 
of Peter in Corinth, but does not necessitate the assump- 
tion that, like these, they originated in Palestine and 
taught a doctrine more or less Judaistic (vol. i. 289 ff). 
The name ‘“Nicolaitans” gives rise to more definite 
conjectures. The theory, not yet abandoned, that the 
name is a translation of “‘ Balaamites” deserves at last 
to be buried (n. 13). But the tradition that Nicolaiis, 
the proselyte of Antioch (Acts vi. 5), later went astray 
as a libertine, deserves to be believed, if for no other 
reason, because it contradicts the nature of ecclesiastical 
legend-making, when it imputes evil to a Christian who 
is mentioned with honour in the N.T. Even as late as 
the time of Clement of Alexandria (Strom. ii. 118) there 
were persons, or writings of persons, who cited this 
Nicolaiis as authority for their libertine doctrine. The 
Book of Revelation cannot have led them to use the name 
in that way. It is clear, therefore, that it did not create 
this party and the name it bears, but that both existed 
independently of the book. In that case it is impossible 
to see whence the party could have got its name, if not 
from some man by the name of Nicolaiis; and since the 
party itself, as well as the teachers of the Church who 
oppose them, make the Nicolatis of Acts vi. 5 the originator 
of the doctrine, it would be useless to seek for another 
person of that name. If, then, this Nicolaiis himself, like 
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Philip his former companion in office, emigrated to the 
province of Asia, or if adherents of his came to that place 
—which is more likely—it is quite conceivable that the 
representatives of this doctrine, because of its outward 
connection with the primitive Church, introduced them- 
selves as apostles of a true gospel. This last discussion 
also confirms the tradition that Revelation was written 
circa 95. At all events, the words of Christ to the seven 
Churches were written at a time later than 1 John. 


1. (P. 408.) The fact that Ors stands first shows that this is not 
something which always accompanies the quest for the kingdom (Acts xiv. 
22), but that it was present in the writer’s mind at the time. The ey 
"Inoov, which is connected with it and which corresponds to the Pauline 
év Xpiord, shows that it was persecution for the sake of Christianity. The 
éyevopev ev tH vnow (cf. Acts xiii. 5; 2 Tim. i. 17), which refers primarily 
to the arrival at Patmos (Athanas. in Montfaucon, Coll. nova, ii. 5=sape- 
yevopnv), and which in this sense is connected with 6:4 rév Adyov, affords even 
less basis than would #unv for the assumption that, at the time when he wrote, 
John was no longer on Patmos. By a mistaken reference to i. 2, Liicke, 
Bleek, and others are led to take dia rov Adyov xrA. as Meaning that John 
went to Patmos for the purpose of receiving the revelation. But (1) there 
is nothing which suggests this meaning in i. 9, while ini. 2 it is demanded 
by euapripnoev and by the context. (2) A Christian can do nothing what- 
ever to induce revelation except to pray for it under certain conditions 
which give him aright todo so. Ecstasy certainly would not be induced 
by a twelve or twenty hours’ trip by sail- or row-boat. Equally impossible 
is the interpretation, “‘in order to preach the gospel on Patmos.” While the 
gospel preached by man can be called “testimony of Jesus” or “testimony 
of God” or “word of God” (vol. ii. 378 f. n. 2), it is contrary to all known 
usage by did with the acc. to represent its proclamation as the purpose of 
an action (cf., per contra, such passages as 2 Cor. ii. 12; Phil. i. 5, ii. 22), 
Moreover, a missionary journey from the thickly populated mainland to the 
unimportant island on which there was no city (see n. 4, end) would be a 
strange proceeding. The interpretation given above is the only one in keep- 
ing with the usage of Rev. (vi. 9, xx. 4; cf. xii. 17, xix. 10) and of the N.T. 
(Matt. xiii. 21; Mark iv. 17; 1 Pet.iii. 14; Col.iv.3; 2 Tim.i. 12) and with 
the context (“partaker with you in tribulation”). For the tradition con- 
cerning the exile, see above, pp. 197, 201, nn. 8,14. According to a doubt- 
ful Latin fragment (Patr. ap. ii. 171), Polycarp mentioned the exilia of 
John. 

2. (Pp. 410, 411.) Pergamum (ré Mépyapov since Polyb. iv. 48. 11) or 
Pergamus (7 Ilépyapos, the earlier form, occurs Xenoph. Hell. iii. 1. 6, but is 
found later in connection with the later form, Ptolem. v. 2. 14), longe clar- 
assimum Asice Pergamum (Plin, v. 126), had in the time of Galen (Opp. v. 49) 
120,000 inhabitants, and was at that time the principal city of one of the 13 
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or 14 judicial districts (conventus juridict), but was in no sense the capital 
of the province of Asia, a distinction claimed by Ephesus (Cicero, ad Famal. 
v. 20.9; Jos. Ant. xiv. 10. 11; Digest. i. 16.4). Consequently it is wrong 
to explain Rev. ii. 13 on the assumption that Pergamum was the centre of 
the Roman government. Moreover, to treat the latter as an incarnation of 
the rule of Satan is contrary to the views of Rev. as well as to those of Paul. 
Nor is the reference to the temple of Augustus built in 29 B.c. upon the 
highest point of the acropolis; since there is no apparent reason why this 
seat of the worship of an emperor should have aroused the aversion of the 
Christians more than did numerous other such places in the province. The 
passage has also been connected with the huge altar, rediscovered in 1878, 
famous on account of the relief work upon it. Cf. in general, Beschrecbung 
der Skulpturen von Pergamon, i. Gigantomachie (edited by Puchstein), 2te Aufl. 
1902. This structure, evidently built under Eumenes 11. about 180 B.c., and 
dedicated to Zeus and Athena Nicephoros (cf. Frankel on No. 69 of the Jn- 
schriften von Pergamon), was much less a place of worship than an artistically 
adorned monument allegorically commemorative of the victory of Attalus 1. 
over the Gallic hordes about 240 n.c.; cf. Tondeur, Die Gigantomachie des 
pergam. Altars, erldiutert von Trendelenburg, 1884 ; Ranke, Weltgesch.? ii. 1. 286. 
This work could be regarded by Christians as the throne of Satan even less 
than could a temple ; certainly there was nothing about it to make Pergamum 
dangerous for Christians. This would, however, be in a high degree true of 
the worship of Aisculapius. For information on this subject, cf. the article 
“ Asklepios” by Thramer in Roscher’s Lex. der Myth. i. 615-641, and Pauly- 
Wissowa, ii. 1642-1697. For the Christian estimate, cf. Just. Apol. i. 21 (of 
the sons of Zeus-comparable to Jesus besides the Hermes= Logos, is also a 
second Aisculapius, the god of healing, who ascended into heaven); i. 22 
(where Aisculapius’ and Jesus’ healings and restorations of the dead to life 
are compared) ; i. 54 end (the fabricated fable of the demons converted in 
accordance with the prophecy of Christ); the contrast between Esculapius 
and Christ in Origen (contra Cels. ili. 3; Arnob. i. 49, iii. 23, vii. 44-48). 
Under Diocletian, Christian stone-cutters from Rome without scruple carved 
in the quarries of Pannonia not only pillars, capitals, and baths, but also 
victories and cupids, and even the sun-god in his chariot ; but they steadfastly 
refused to make an image of Aisculapius. For this they were put to death 
as followers of Antipas of Pergamum ; cf. Passio quat. coron. in Biidinger’s 
Unters. zur Kaisergesch. iii. 324 ff., 331 ff. 

3. (P. 411.) The legend of Antipas (Acta SS. April. ii. 3, 965), which in 
some form had been read by Andreas of Caesarea (ed. Sylburg, p. 11), has no 
historical value. To this extent Gorres (ZfW Th, 1878, S. 277 ff.) is right. That 
independent of Rev. Antipas was no distinguished martyr is evidenced also 
by the confusion in the tradition and interpretation of the text among the 
ancients. Probably the correct reading is ey rais ipépas "Avtima, 6 pdprus (cf. 
i. 5). The nominative in apposition easily gave rise to the reading ’Avturas, 
which was early interpreted as dyreimas (“thou contradictedst”) and also 
changed into dri mas; see especially Gwynn, The Apoc. of St. John in a Syr. 
version, 1897, Notes on the Syr. text, p, 44f, That Antipas was put to death 
in consequence of a judicial sentence is unlikely, because the throne of Satan 
is not to be connected with the Roman authority, and especially because the 
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mention of only a single bloody martyrdom in the recent past, from among 
the seven Churches, is incomprehensible, if in Asia at that time, as in 
Bithynia in 112 under Trajan and Pliny, confession of Christianity when 
proved before a court was regularly punished by death. John, who was 
certainly more prominent and not less courageous than the others, was 
punished simply by banishment. 

4. (P. 412.) Concerning the difference between the status of the Christians 
in the time of Nero and in the time of Domitian, see vol. 11. 177-185, 189-191 ; 
cf. Zahn, Hirt. des Hermas, S. 44 ff., 118-135. The present writer regards it 
as certain that not before Domitian, but in the time of this emperor and 
under his personal leadership, the government of the empire and the pro- 
vincial magistrates under it took a position antagonistic to Christianity, and 
adopted a regular procedure with reference to it. There is also a tradi- 
tion to the effect that Domitian sent Christians into exile because of their 
confession ; thus, for example, Flavia Domitilla was banished to the island of 
Pontia (Eus. H. H#. iii. 18.5; Chron. an. Abr. 2109, and after an. 2110; Dio. 
Cass. Ixvii. 14), Reference is made to the banishment of Christians in 
Herm. Sim. i. (cf. Zahn, Hirt. des Hermas, 8. 124). Sparsely settled islands 
were generally used as places of exile, such as Gyara or Gyaros (Tac. Ann. 
iii. 68f., iv. 30; cf. xv. 71; Juven. i. 73, x. 170; Epict. i. 25. 19, iii. 24. 100, 
109, 113; Philostr. Vita Apoll. vii. 16), an island amorg the Cyclades, of 
which Plin. H. N. iv. 69 says, as he does also of Melos and Calymna in iv. 71, 
that it had at least one city, a statement which in iv. 69 he is unable to make 
with reference to Patmos. 

5. (Pp. 412, 413.) Polye. ad Phil. xi. 3, speaking in his own name and in 
that of the presbyters of Smyrna, says concerning the Macedonian Churches 
with which Paul corresponded : “de vobis etenim gloriatur (Paulus) in omnibus 
ecclesiis, que deum sole tunc cognoverant ; nos autem nondum noveramus.” 
For further particulars, see Forsch. iv. 252-259. Of the Churches of the 
province, mentioned by Paul or in the Acts but not in Rev. (Colossze, Hiera- 
polis, Troas), Ignatius in 110 mentions only Troas (Smyrn. xii. 1; Philad. 
xi. 2); of those first mentioned in Rev., he mentions Smyrna and Phila- 
delphia, besides these, but first he mentions Magnesia and Tralles. The 
order in Rev. i. 11, i. 1 ff. is geographical. The Church which can first be 
reached from Patmos is Ephesus. Then going north follow Smyrna and 
Pergamum, and following in a south-east direction lay Thyatira, Sardis, 
Philadelphia, Laodicea. Leucius in his “ Wanderings of John” makes this 
order of the cities of Asia the basis of his entire treatment (Forsch. vi. 
194-199). 

6. (Pp. 413, 416.) After the comprehensive statement, given in i. 11, 19, 
of what John is to write (above, p. 404), rd puornpioy rd. i. 20, naturally 
cannot be the object of ypdyor in i. 19, a construction of the passage possible 
only on the absurb supposition that during the vision John produced pen 
and paper and begged the Lord, who stood before him, to cease speaking 
for a few minutes. The words are accusative absolutes and introductory 
appositives ; cf. Luke xxi. 6; Rom. xii.1. A somewhat freer use of the cases 
in apposition is characteristic of Rev. (i. 5, ii. 26, xxi. 17). “As regards the 
mystery of the seven stars, etc., the seven stars are the angels of the seven 
Churches.” The fact that in this passage the article is missing before dyyedox 
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is not to be overlooked any more than is the very peculiar use of language in 
the headings in ii. 1, 8ff. Without entering with detail into the very com- 
plicated critical question as to the text, where special consideration must be 
given to S? and the old Latin version, the present writcr believes it possible 
to affirm that the smooth reading, ré dyy. tis év “Epéog éxedyoias, is 
spurious. If the reading suggested by Hort, 76 dyy. TO év “Ed. exxAyoias, 
be correct, éxxcAnoias, which is probably to be struck out altogether in ii. 18 
as a modifier of dyy., is hardly a Greek construction, “To the church-angel 
in Ephesus.” Origen discovers here actual angels, who along with the 
human bishops are charged with the oversight of the local Churches (Hom. 
xii. xiii. in Le. ; de Orat. xi.; Theoph. (Latin) ii. 6; see Forsch. ii. 67. 19 ; 
cf. Jerome on Matt. xviii. 10 (Vall. vii. 139 f.) ; Andreas, p. 8 on i. 20 (who 
also quotes Gregory Naz. as holding this view) ; moreover, p. 4 on i. 4 and p. 19 
on iv. 5, Andreas attempts to identify the seven angels with the seven spirits, 
and makes an obscure statement about a similar view of Irenzeus, which 
probably relates to Rev. i. 4, iv. 5=viii. 2); among modern writers the same 
view is held, ¢.g., by Bleek (Vorl. tiber die Ap. S. 167). Ambrosiaster (Quest. 
102, ed. Bass. xvi. 466) and Epiph. (Her. xxv. 3) identify the angels with the 
local bishops ; the latter, however, seems also to believe in mystical union 
between the bishop and an angel of the altar. Ebrard, Olshausen’s Komm. 
vii. (1853) S. 144, and recently Spitta, S. 38, identify the angels with the 
messengers of the Churches who came to John. While the Jewish analogies 
adduced by Vitringa, de Synag. vet., ed. ii. (1726) pp. 889-914 ; Comm. in ap., 
ed. ii. p. 25; Lightfoot, Hore hebr. on Matt. iv. 23 (Opp. ii. 278) ; Schoettgen, 
p. 1089, on Rev. ii. 1, clearly need sifting and supplementing, they contain 
the gist of the correct view. The expression W2¥ 1°9¥, which corresponds 
exactly in form (cf. the remarks above on the text of ii. 1), did not in itself 
and originally mean a fixed office, still less a humble office in the synagogue, 
but it meant the person in the congregation who was invested with full 
power, who acted in its name in all relations, especially in matters con- 
cerning the liturgy, the leading of prayers, etc. The idea is not that of 
the priest, who acts in the assembly in the name of God, or that of the 
prophet and apostle, who are sent by God or Christ, but that of an author- 
ised agent of the Church, its representative before God and in acts of de- 
votion. It is a noteworthy fact that the early Syrians, who were not 
familiar with Rev. or who at least did not have it in their canon, under- 
stood by éyyedo. in 1 Cor. vi. 3 and in other places the priests (Aphraat, p. 
432 ; Ephr. Carm. Nistb. 42.10 ; Comm. in ep. Pauli, p. 175), on the analogy of 
Mal. ii. 7; cf. Hag. i. 13. The best example of a transition from address to 
the bishop to address to the Church is Ign. ad Polye. i-iii., vi. 1-vii. 1, vil. 
2, 3, viii. 1, 3; remote parallels are found in the concluding greetings in 
1 Tim. vi. 21; 2 Tim. iv. 15; Tit. iii. 15. 

7. (P. 416.) In Rev. ii. 20 the external authority for yuvaixa followed 
by cod (AB, many cursives, old Lat. version [Cypr. Primas.], 8? S*) is at 
least as great as that for yuvaixa alone (NCP Copt. vg ; Epiph. Her. li. 33). 
The later insertion of cod cannot be satisfactorily explained as a mechanical 
repetition of cov used three or four times earlier. On the contrary, since 
dyyeAor Was early understood to mean angels (see n. 6), cod must have 
seemed out of place. However, when the earliest witnesses for yuvaixa 
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without cod were written, married bishops were objectionable exceptions, as 
the history of Synesius shows ; especially a bishop who had such a godless 
wife in his house. Furthermore, the expression tiv yuvaika “lef. is a gross 
violation of style, which in the nature of the case cannot be justified by 
examples like 6 Baowe’s ‘Hpddys (Mark vi. 14, “the king, namely, Herod ”). 
Therefore, accepting ood as correct, the reference can only be to the wife of 
the bishop. The daughter of a Pheenician king, who as the wife of the weak 
king Ahab used her position to introduce into Israel the worship of Baal 
and the unchastity associated with it (1 Kings xvi. 31, xviii. 4, 13, xix. 1, 
xxi. 25), and who herself is charged with adultery (2 Kings ix. 22, cf. ix. 30), 
was a fitting type by which to describe a bishop’s wife who countenanced the 
teaching of the Nicolaitans, recommended. without scruple unchastity and 
participation in the heathen sacrificial feasts, and who herself indulged in 
vice. If, as is clearly the case, ropvedoa in ii, 20 is to be taken literally 
(cf. 1. 14; Acts xv. 20,29; 1 Cor. x. 7, 8; 2 Pet, ii. 18-20 ; Jude 4, 11 f., vol. 
ii. 224 f., 245f.), ropveia in ii.21 must be taken in the same way, and the fact 
that the sin of those who have had intercourse with her is called poryeve 
per avrys, only goes to confirm the fact that she was married ; all unchastity 
on the part of a married woman is adultery (cf. Matt. v. 32). But it is 
not likely that her children were the fruits of such adulterous relations (réxva 
mopvetas, Hos. ii. 6; John viii. 41). That would necessarily be expressed. 
They are the legitimate children of the wife and also of the bishop. They 
are to be swept away by a pestilence (cf. Rev. vi. 8=133, Ex. v. 3, ix. 3, 15). 
If there is any point at which a depraved woman can be deeply touched it is 
with reference to her own children. The comparison with Jezebel is imper- 
fect in so far as the weak Ahab actually committed wrong, although not 
without misgivings (1 Kings xxi. 27-29). The bishop of Thyatira, on the 
other hand, is praised because of his constantly increasing good conduct 
(ii. 19); but it isa blameworthy weakness on his part that he permits his 
wife to do as she likes. As a husband and a bishop he ought not to have 
allowed*his wife entire freedom in her movements, which made it possible 
for her to exercise her seductive influence on many members of the Church. 
From the manner in which Christ describes Himself in ii. 23, it is evident 
that Jezebel knew how to conceal her actions from the knowledge and criti- 
cism of others; hence also from her husband. She passed not as répyn, but 
as mpop7yris, and we do not know how far she and her followers went. In 
every century the history of the Church shows all degrees of confusion 
between immoral conduct and exalted religiousness. He who tries the 
hearts and reins calls the more refined use of feminine charms in order to 
allure admirers ropveia, and in no allegorical sense, and in the case of a 
married woman he calls it po.yeia; cf. Matt. v. 28. The idea, put forth by 
Andreas, p. 12, that Jezebel is a personification of the Nicolaitan party is to 
be rejected ; (1) if the reading of ii. 20 advocated above be correct, then we 
are confronted by the incredible supposition that this godless party could be 
represented as the wife of the pious bishop ; (2) Jezebel, who teaches others 
and who commits adultery with her admirers, and who has children, cannot 
be identical with the party, the members of which are distinguished from her 
as her adulterous companions and her children. Even weaker is Schiirer’s 
view (Theol. Abh. C. Weiusacker gewidmet, 1892, S. 37 ff.), that Jezebel is the 
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Chaldean Sibyl, Sambethe (Prol. in Orac. Sibyll., ed. Rzach, p. 4. 28) or Sabbe 
(Pausan. x. 12.9). This fancy is possible only on the basis of the wrong 
reading of Rev. ii. 20; furthermore, it is by no means settled whether the 
capBadciov mentioned in an inscription at Thyatira, belonging to the time 
of Trajan or later (C. I. G. 3509), was a sanctuary of this 2ap8767; finally, 
how can this purely mythical figure be made to agree with the text of Rev. 
ii. 18-29, which unquestionably deals with actual events at the time when 
Rev. was written? It is necessary to suppose that at that time a priestess 
officiated in the sanctuary of Sambethe who pretended to be a prophetess, 
like the Sibyl, or a new incarnation of the Sibyl. In that case the name 
Jezebel would be the most unsuitable possible, since she was not a heathen 
prophetess, but the wife of an Israelitish king who had come out of paganism. 
Even accepting Schiirer’s false reading, there is still no doubt that “ Jezebel” 
belonged to the Christian Church. (1) In ii. 20 it is very plainly indicated 
among whom she passes as prophetess and teacher ; she does not teach and 
lead astray a few persons who have been Christians and who have fallen back 
into paganism, or weak individuals who, while attending the Church services, 
at the same time visited heathen oracles, but the servants of Christ in 
Thyatira. Those who have suffered themselves to be led astray by her 
(ii. 22), are contrasted with the members of the Church who remained 
faithful (ii. 24); it follows, therefore, that all are Christians. A heathen 
prophetess, who promulgated her “ teachings” only among Christians, 
would be a peculiar saint. (2) The content of her teaching (.ddcoxe., 
ii. 20; riv Sidaxyv radryy, ii. 24) is exactly the same as that which in ii. 14, 
15 is called the teachings of the Nicolaitans, which were promulgated by 
alleged apostles (Rev. ii. 2, 6) among the Churches of Asia Minor. It is, 
therefore, evident that the false prophetess as well as the false prophets was 
outwardly a member of the Christian Church. (3) The angel or the bishop 
could not be blamed for permitting a heathen Pythia or Sibyl to do as she 
liked (ére dgeis «rd.) ; since he had neither power nor authority over her. 
The only thing he could be blamed for would be his failure to warn the 
Christians under his care against visiting the heathen temple and against 
the suggestions of this heathen soothsayer. (4) Jezebel and all her followers 
are under the discipline of Christ; more precisely the discipline of the 
Church exercised most signally and most comprehensively by Christ Himself 
(ii. 21-28, especially v. 23, wacat ai éxxAnoia and spiv). The fact that the 
exalted Christ has a part in God’s government of the world, and that God 
requires repentance also of the heathen,—something that does not need to 
be proved from the Sibylline Oracles (cf. Matt. xii. 41 ; Acts xvii. 30),—offers 
no justification for the assumption that Christ is here conceived of as the 
master who punishes Jezebel and her followers in order to bring them to 
repentance and as a warning to all the Churches (cf. per contra 1 Cor. v. 12). 
8. (P. 416.) Bengel (Erkldrte Offenb. Joh. 1740, S, 262) saw that in iii. 1 
a proper name is presupposed connected with the word “Life.” The popular 
interpretation, “Thou enjoyest the reputation of living when thou art dead,” 
(1) presupposes the reading of the Text. rec. rd dvoua, which is entirely 
unauthenticated, and which even Luther was obliged to translate (“ the 
name”), (2) There is no justification of the interpretation from usage. The 
passage, Herod. vii. 138, cited by Raphel, ii. 794, is not parallel, since the 
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reference there is not to a person who as such would have a proper name,” 
but to a warlike undertaking, the real purpose of which was concealed by 
false statements—a thought which would be expressed by Aéyeo@a (1 Cor. 
viii. 5; Eph. ii. 11; cf. Rev. ii. 2, 9, 20, 39) ; évopdterOa (1 Cor. v. 11), or 
doxeiv. (3) On this hypothesis it would be necessary to explain how the 
angel secured the unjustified reputation of being alive. It would be 
necessary to call him a hypocrite and to unmask him. That évoya is here 
a proper name is further evidenced (cf. ii. 17, iii. 12, ix. 11, xix. 12) by the 
fact that in the immediate context, iii. 4, and only here dvdyara occurs in 
the sense of “persons,” and that in iii. 5 évoya (cf. Phil. iv. 3) is again used 
to designate the proper name. If, then, the meaning be, “Thou bearest a 
name (which signifies) that you live,” it must be either Zoowpos or Zartkos. 
The latter is the more likely, because this name occurs very frequently in 
the inscriptions of the province (Forsch. v. 94; cf. also Ramsey, Cities and 
Bishoprics, i, 390, 392, 475, 525, 533, 536, 539, 564, 656 f., 702, 705, 744, 760, 
761, and the inscriptions in Altert. von Hierapolis, S. 87, 89, 114, 140, Nos. 41, 
46, 133, 220); Zosimus, on the other hand, is comparatively rare (e.g. C. I. G. 
3509; Ramsey, op. cit. 472 f., 5385) ; moreover, (a@oos as an adjective is rare, 
while ¢wrixéds occurs frequently (=vividus, vegetus). The suggestion of the 
meaning of the word brings to mind not only the opposite idea vexpos <i, 
but affects also what follows: ver. 2, dmoOaveiv ; ver. 5,7 BiBdos ths Cons. 
For a similar use of the literal meaning of proper names, see vol. 1. 456, n. 5. 

9. (P. 417.) According to Mart. Polyc. xix. 1, Polycarp was put to death 
in Smyrna in the year 155, either as the last of the twelve Christians, who 
in part, at least, had been brought thither from Philadelphia (according to 
the reading ddéxaros), or as the thirteenth, after the twelve Philadelphians 
had preceded him in death (according to the more probable reading dadexa). 
If any other Smyrnezan besides Polycarp suffered martyrdom at this time, 
in the detailed account which we have there would necessarily be some 
trace of it. 

10. (P. 417.) In the light of second century usage there can be no doubt 
that 1 kvpiaxy jyépa means Sunday, and not the Christian feast of the 
Passover (cf. Zahn, Shizzen, 2 Aufl. S. 354, A. 16). The fact that Sunday 
is no longer designated by its Jewish name, as in 1 Cor. xvi. 2; Acts xx. 7, 
and in the Gospels, but. by the Christian name in use later, is proof of the 
relatively late date of the composition of Rev. It would have been in 
bad taste to use this in John xx. 1, 19. 

11. (P. 418.) If the saints in Thyatira are taken as the subject of as 
Aéyovowy in ii. 24, these words are superfluous, since John’s judgment con- 
cerning the teachings of the Nicolaitans cannot differ from that of the saints 
in Thyatira. If, on the other hand, the Nicolaitans are the subject, they 
would hardly be made responsible for the opinion that their pious opponents 
lack knowledge of the deep things of Satan; in that case éexeivo. would 
hardly be lacking before Aéyouow. The meaning is rather, that the 
Nicolaitans themselves boast of such knowledge, and by the use of the | 
slightly emphasised os \éyovow John merely means to indicate that this 
expression is borrowed from the language of the Nicolaitans. In any case 
the saints are without “this alleged knowledge of the deep things of Satan,” 
of which the Nicolaitans boast. Not satisfied with the knowledge of the 
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deep things of God (1 Cor. ii. 10), they feel that they ought also to penetrate 
the abysses of Satan (cf. vol. ii. 225 f., 246, 280f.). 

12. (P. 419.) The opinion of Baur (Christent. der drei erst. Jahrh., 2 Aufl. 
S. 81) and his school, that Rev. ii, 2 is aimed at Paul, is refuted by the fact 
that we have cal ovx eiciv, not joav, which excludes all possible reference 
to the deceased Paul. The opinion that aspersions are cast on Paul, who 
wrote 1 Cor. vi. 12-20 and viii. 1-x. 33, as a representative of the teachings 
described in Rev. ii. 14, 20, and that the angel of the Church of Ephesus, 
which owed its existence to the work of Paul, is praised because he rejected 
Paul and his assistants as false prophets, and the opinion that the apostle 
John, whose attitude toward Paul we know from Gal. ii. 9, is responsible for 
such foolish utterances—need only to be stated to be refuted. There is no 
more definite description of the false apostles in ii. 2 or of the Nicolaitans 
in ii. 6. But since in ii. 2 the bishop’s action in trying and rejecting the 
false prophets is mentioned as an example of his praiseworthy intolerance 
of evil men, and since in ii. 6 his hatred of the conduct of the Nicolaitans is 
the only praiseworthy act of his mentioned, we infer that the false prophets 
must have been representatives also of the teachings of the Nicolaitans. 

13. (P. 419.) The best treatment of the Nicolaitans is that of 
WouLENBERG in NKZ, 1895, S. 923-961. The most important sources 
are Iren. i. 26. 3, iii. 11. 1; Clem. Strom. ii. 118, iii. 25-29; Hippol. Refut. 
vii. 36, and in the writing addressed to Mammea (Hippolytus’ Kleinere 
Schriften, ed. Achelis, p. 251). Victorinus also has some distinctive remarks 
on Rev. ii. 6 (Migne, v. col. 521). According to Ireneus and Hippolytus, 
Nicolaiis himself fell into error; while Clement, in order to prove Nicolaiis’ 
innocence, charges the Nicolaitans with misconstruing innocent words and 
actions of his. The latter view only shows how hard it was to believe that 
an early Christian mentioned in the N.T. could become a heretic, and is 
proof of the historicity of Trenzeus’ account. The opinion current since the 
time of Vitringa (Comm. in apoc., ed. ii. 1719, p. 65 f.), that NexdAaos, from 
which the term Nicolaitans is derived, is a translation of pyba cannot be 
maintained. While those who really know Hebrew would rightfully and 
necessarily take exception to this translation, certainly inaccurate and 
probably false, to Christians in Asia Minor unfamiliar with Hebrew, the 
term would be entirely blind. They would more naturally infer that the 
teaching referred to in ii. 15 was different from that referred to in ii. 14. 
Actual translations, such as (ndwrjs, Luke vi. 15, or passages where it is 
expressly said that words are translations, as John i, 38-42, xix. 13, 17, 
xx. 16, Rev. ix. 11, cannot be cited as parallels. Such a translation would 
have served no purpose, since Balaam, like J ezebel, was a familiar historical 
figure, having a typical significance (2 Pet. ii. 15; Jude 11, vol. ii, 235, n. 3), 
and therefore Balaamites would have been much more intelligible than 
Nicolaitans, if there were no real Nicolaiis and no real Nicolaitans. If there 
were such, however, these must be meant; and it would be a strange 
accident if the name Balaam, which is unquestionably mentioned because of 
the historical importance of this person, and not because of the literal 
meaning of the name, could seem to one imperfectly acquainted with Hebrew 
to be a translation of Nicolaiis. Furthermore, the right place for the com- 
parison of Balaam and Nicolaiis would be ii. 6, not ii. 14 f, 
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§ 74. THE AUTHOR OF REVELATION. 


Since the author, who gives his book the form of a 
message to the seven Churches, begins his writing with 
a greeting, he has occasion to introduce in the greeting 
his own name (i. 4). But he calls himself by this name 
also in i. 9, xxii. 8, and in the title of the book, i. 1. 
From the explicit manner in which the author says in 
xxii, 8, “I, John, am he who saw and heard this,” we 
infer that the reason for the repeated mention of himself 
is the feeling that the one who has received revelations 
(i. 2, xxii. 18) should in person testify to the truthfulness 
of his account (Dan. vii. 2, 15, viii. 1, ix. 2, x. 2). The 
name indicates that he was a Hebrew (n. 1), and this is 
fully confirmed by his language. He is, therefore, to be 
regarded as a Christian of Jewish origin from Palestine 
who settled in Asia Minor. From the absence of all 
modifying clauses attached to the name except that of “a 
servant of Christ” (i. 1), it is clear that he was the only 
person of this name known among the seven Churches, or, 
if there were other Hebrews with this name, they were 
entirely overshadowed by this John. Unless the author 
were distinguished throughout the entire circle of Churches 
addressed, and were familiar with their conditions, the 
passage 1, 4-11, 22 would be quite incomprehensible. 
This conclusion is not affected by the fact that the com- 
munications he sends had their origin in visions. From 
this it follows that he was, or pretended to be, the well- 
known John of Ephesus, the author of the Fourth Gospel 
and of the three Epistles bearing this name, whom we have 
found to be the apostle John. | 

Of writers who do not think that Revelation can be 
attributed to the apostle, Dionysius of Alexandria is the 
first to suggest the identity of the author of Revelation 
with John Mark; but he refuses to make John Mark the 
author of Revelation, because of his inability to make this 
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agree with the statements in the N.T. concerning Mark 
(n. 2). Nor have modern writers who hold Mark to be 
the author of Revelation, or of some parts of it, been 
able to get over this difficulty. This John, with the 
Roman surname Mark, is never designated among Gentile 
Christians (Col. iv. 10; Philem. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 11; 
1 Pet. v. 13) and in the tradition of the early Church 
by his Hebrew, but always by his Roman name. The 
name John is never added, except in passages where 
reference is had to his early history (Acts xi. 12, 25, 
xiii. 5, 13, xv. 37), and then always in such a way as to 
make it clear that in the Gentile Christian Churches the 
Roman had replaced the Hebrew name (Acts xv. 39), just 
as Paul had taken the place of Saul. In the year 62 
Mark was as yet personally unknown to the Asiatic 
Churches (Col. iv. 10; vol. i. 442, 450, n. 4). Apparently 
he came to Asia shortly thereafter, but only for a short 
time; since we find him in Rome toward the end of 
the year 63, or at the beginning of the year 64 (1 Pet. 
v. 13). He was again in Asia in the year 66, but is 
directed to come again to Rome (2 Tim. iv. 11). Mark’s 
permanent residence in the province of Asia, prior to the 
year 67, is out of the question (vol. ii, 427 ff). Since, 
however, the apostle John and others belonging to the 
apostolic group settled in this province not later than 
the year 69, it is impossible that thereafter Mark should 
come to occupy a position such as that occupied by the 
author of Revelation. Least of all could he introduce 
himself in this work as the one distinguished John known 
to the Churches in Asia; for this name belonged to the 
aged John of Ephesus, 1.€., the apostle John. 

Surprise has been expressed that the author did not 
call himself an apostle; but this overlooks the fact that 
Paul even, who more than any other apostle had occasion 
to call attention to his apostleship, and who made use of 
such opportunities, fails to use this title in a number of 
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his letters to the Churches (1 Thess. i 1; 2 Thess. 1. 1), 
occasionally also designating himself simply a slave of 
Christ (Phil. i. 1; cf. Rev. i. 1). It is also to be remem- 
bered that in writing his Epistles John does not use the 
apostolic title, and that the use of it is almost entirely 
avoided in the Gospel (above, p. 227, n. 9). But the most 
important consideration of all is the fact that the present 
work gave him no occasion to call himself an apostle. 
Any member of the Church possessing prophetic gifts may 
become the recipient of a revelation, and the high regard 
in which John was held in the Church of Asia, such as is 
certainly presupposed by the simple manner in which he 
introduces his own name in Rev. i. 4, 9, is due much less 
to his position among the Twelve, than to the fact that he 
was able to bear testimony as one who had heard and seen 
Jesus (1 John i, 1-4, iv. 14). Of this fact the readers 
are reminded at the very beginning of the book. When 
he falls down as one dead before the majestic gaze of the 
Lord who appears to him, he is again heartened by the » 
familiar summons, “ Fear thou not, it is I” (i. 17). At 
the same time, the hand of the Lord, whom he _ has 
previously seen, heard, and handled (1 John i. 1), rests 
upon his head to comfort and reassure him (n. 8). 

It has also been considered strange and inconsistent 
with the apostolic dignity of the author, that in xxi. 14 
he should relate in so naive a manner what he had seen, 
namely, the names of the twelve apostles written upon 
the twelve foundation stones of the wall of the Jerusalem 
coming down to earth. In that case words like Luke 
xxii. 30, Matt. xix. 28, which only apostles could have 
heard and repeated, must be the invention of persons 
who were not apostles; and when Paul wrote 1 Cor. i. 28 
and Eph. ii. 20, 11. 5, iv. 11, he must have forgotten that 
in 1 Cor. i. 1, Eph. i. 1 he had very solemnly declared 
himself to be an apostle. John has never been able to 
satisfy his critics (n. 4). When, as in the Gospel and 
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the Epistles, he refrains from using his title of honour 
explicitly, it is evidence that he has occasion to conceal 
something; on the other hand, if, as in Revelation he 
mentions his own name, it is the sign of disagreeable 
obtrusiveness. If he emphasises, as in John xix. 35, 
1 John i. 1-4, the fact that he was an eye-witness, it 
betrays a suspicious design ; if, as in Revelation, he lets 
his historical relation to Jesus remain in the background, 
it is proof that the relation did not exist. When he 
happens to speak once objectively of the twelve apostles, 
this is just as conclusive evidence that he was not one of 
their number, as if he called himself the presbyter instead 
of the apostle. 

Nor does any real problem arise from a comparison of 
the teachings of Revelation with those of the Gospel and 
of 1 John. The single fact, discussed above, p. 312 ff., that 
in all three of these writings, and nowhere else in the 
whole of early Christian literature, save in the writings 
which can be shown to be dependent upon the Johannine 
writings, 6 Adyos is used as a comprehensive name for the 
Christ ; and this usage presupposed, has more weight than 
all the objections based upon supposed irreconcilable 
contradictions between ideas found in Revelation and the 
other Johannine writings (n. 5). It would require almost 
an entire interpretation, not only of Revelation, but 
more especially of the Gospel, in order to correct all the 
misunderstandings, which in this instance have hindered 
the acceptance of the correct view concerning the relation 
of these two works—as, for example, when one discovers 
in the Gospel the disappearance of the early Christian 
prophecy and hope, or a universalism in which the special 
position of Israel is totally denied, or a tenderness nullify- 
ing all serious thought of the wrath and judgment of God. 
Furthermore, one who regards both the discourses of the 
Gospel and the visions of Revelation as pure inventions, 
will necessarily make demands relative to similarity in 
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idea and language between writings purporting to be from 
the same author, entirely different from the demands 
which one will feel himself compelled to make who regards 
the Gospel and Revelation not, to be sure, as stenographic 
reports, but as faithful accounts of a witness concerning 
what he had seen and heard. Jesus uses language in 
His earthly life and says things to His earthly companions 
different from the language and the message of the exalted 
Lord in visions to His servant and prophet. And still 
He is the same person. 

The only real problem is that arising from the great 
difference in style observable between the Gospel and 
Epistles on the one hand and Revelation on the other. 
Here, first of all, it is necessary to correct the exaggerated 
statements made as early as the time of Dionysius the 
Alexandrian, concerning the good Greek of the Gospel 
and Epistles (n. 6). Even the Fourth Gospel must have 
been written by a Hebrew. Only by confining one’s 
attention to a narrow group of expressions is it possible 
to overlook the gross violations both of the spirit and 
rules of the Greek language in the Gospel. Furthermore, 
in Revelation phenomena of this kind are for the most 
part due not to ignorance of Greek, but in particular 
instances to intention (n. 7), and to the dependence of 
the visions themselves and their literary form upon the 
model of the prophetic writings of the O.T. Oral and 
written prophecy in the apostolic Church had its own 
peculiar style, following closely the O.T. model, as did 
also the thoughtful didactic addresses and the historical 
narratives, and the Psalm. Consequently the same man, 
when writing as a prophet, would necessarily use language 
different from that which he would employ in a didactic 
communication to the Churches committed to his care, or 
in writing an account of the deeds and sayings of Jesus. 
Then it must be remembered that in the nature of the 
case the relation of the prophetic writer to his subject 
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is one of much less freedom than in any other form of 
composition. Particularly when his prophecy is based 
upon visions, received in an ecstatic state, everything is 
received, not only the material, but also the form. All 
that he has to do is to put what he has seen into words, 
and for this reason he is much less inclined than is the 
historian and the teacher to polish or to permit to be 
polished for him the style of his first draft. The original 
account, written under the immediate impression of the 
vision beheld, is the best, because the most faithful. The 
more important the contents, the less important the form. 
With all the difference of content and form, however, 
there are significant agreements between the language of 
Revelation and the Gospel (nn. 5, 6). 

The tradition regarding the origin of Revelation, the 
testimony of the book itself in those portions which have 
to do with the circumstances under which it was written, 
and in single expressions, and in the impression received 
from the whole book that it is a genuine product of early 
Christian prophecy, are all in harmony with the position 
that Revelation was written by the apostle John in the 
year 95 during his exile on the island of Patmos, and that 
it was received and handed down by the seven Churches 
to which he sent it as being really what it claims to be in 
its title. This conclusion has yet to be defended against 
that construction of its prophetic contents—a construction 
frequently shown to be untenable, but nevertheless not 
abandoned—according to which the book, either as a 
whole or in many of its parts, is thought necessarily to 
have been written considerably earlier. 


1. (P. 428.) The present writer knows no Jew of the Graeco-Roman 
diaspora with the name of John; whereas, eg., J ude, Joseph, Jonathan, 
Samuel, Miriam, and Salome occur in Roman inscriptions. Cf. also Forsch. 
vi. 176, A. 1. It was not until long after the time of Revelation that the 
custom arose among the Christians of calling themselves by the names of 
apostles (cf. Dionysius in Eus. vii. 25. 14). 

2. (P. 429.) Dionysius in Eus. vii. 25. 15 rejects the idea that Mark is 
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the author only because of Acts xiii. 5,13. Hrrzia (Uber Jo. Mr. und seine 
Schriften, 1843) declares Mark to be the author of the whole of Revelation. 
Sprrra (see above, p. 407, n. 11) declares him to be the author of an Ur- 
Apocalypse preserved principally in Rev. i. 3-iii. 22. 

3. (P. 430.) Rev. i. 17 is correctly understood by Iven. iv. 20. 11 
(“quoniam ipse est, in cujus pectore recumbebat ad ccenam”); also by 
Herder (Maranatha, 8. 18, notwithstanding his wrong division of sentences, 
S. 11). In favour of this interpretation is the clear suggestion of John vi. 20; 
Matt. xiv. 27, cf. Luke xxiv. 38f.; John xviii. 5. Furthermore, if 6 mpéros 
kal 6 écxaros were here used predicatively, and not in apposition to éye, there 
would be absolutely nothing in it to relieve the overwhelming impression of 
the vision, and to allay fear, as is the case in all other sentences in the Bible 
which follow p1 oBov, poBeicbe. Following i. 8 (cf. xxi. 6) so closely, it 
would be even impossible to avoid the misunderstanding that the one who 
here appeared is God the Lord Himself,—a mistake which would not be cor- 
rected until i. 18. It is also to be observed that in Rey., which in this 
respect resembles the doctrinal Epistles rather than a Gospel, the person of 
the Lord is frequently called simply "Incovs, even when the reference is to 
His exaltation and the religious attitude toward Him (i. 9, xii. 17, xiv. 12, 
xvii. 6, xix. 10, xx. 4, xxii. 16). Naturally the author is acquainted with 
the solemn formulas of i. 1, 2, 5, xiv. 13 ; uses also Xpiords in suitable places, 
xi. 15, xii. 10, xx. 4, 6; prays to Him as “ Lord Jesus,” xxii. 20; but he is not 
in the habit of using 6 xvpios or 6 Xpiords instead of the proper name, any 
more than does the John of the Gospel and the Epistles. He is too close to 
the historical manifestation of Jesus to do this. 

4, (P. 430.) Dionysius, in Eus. vii. 25. 6-13, is an example of false 
criticism of John’s mention of himself in Rev. The Alogi also seem to have 
criticised 1 John i. 1-4; GK, ii. 50. 

5. (P. 481.) As has been shown above, pp. 312 f., 327 f., in discussing the 
“Logos doctrine” of the Johannine writings, it is not a formula capable of 
several interpretations and differently understood by different writers, in the 
use of which the Gospel, Rev., and the Epistles agree, but it is the idea which 
comes out more clearly in Rev. than in any other early Christian writing, 
whereas the form in which the idea is expressed changes (Gospel, 6 Adyos ; 
Rev. 6 Adyos rod Oeod 6 dunv; 1 John, 6 Adyos rHs Cons). Jesus could be 
called “Logos” even if He were not in an eternal manner God. But Rev., 
the Gospel, and Epistles agree in ascribing this estimate to His person. 
While the angels will not accept any worship (Rev. xix. 10, xxii. 9), there is 
no objection when John falls down at the feet of Jesus (i. 17). He addresses 
Him with the marana tha of the liturgy (xxii. 20; cf. vol. i. 303, n. 12), and 
all the inhabitants of heaven include Him in their worshipful praise of God 
(v. 9-14; cf. vil. 10, xi. 5). With God and His sevenfold Spirit He is the 
source of grace and peace, i. 5. To Him are ascribed the attributes, “the 
first and the last,” which seem to belong inalienably to God, i. 17, xxii. 13; 
cf. also i. 8, xxi. 6. Like God, He stands at the beginning not only of history, 
but also of the created world, which is inconceivable without the presupposi- 
tion that He had part in the creation (iii. 14; cf. John i. 3; Col. i. 15-18). 
And yet He calls God both His God (ii. 7, iii. 12) and His Father (iii. 5, 21; 
ef, John xx, 17), and confesses that all that He has was received from His Father 
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(Rev. ii. 27, i. 1; ef. John iii. 35, v. 22, 27, xvii. 2). In view of His earthly 
and human vocation He is called the faithful witness (i. 5, iii. 14), which 
agrees perfectly with the Fourth Gospel (xviii. 37). Reference to the Con- 
cordance under paprupeivy and paprupia (found elsewhere only in Mark xiv. 
55-59 with reference to false witnesses) shows that all the Johannine writings 
have the same author. Jesus is called rd dpviov only in Rev., where the word 
occurs twenty-nine times; the word occurs elsewhere only in John xxi. 15, 
while the figure itself is found in John i. 29, 36 in the testimony of the 
Baptist, which led this apostle to Jesus. Only in Rey. xxi. 2, 9, xxii. 17, and 
John iii. 29 is the Church directly called the vipdy of Christ, ete. The claim 
of Dionysius, op. cit. § 22, that Rev. has not a single syllable in common with 
the Gospel and 1 John, is a foolish exaggeration. 

6. (P. 4382.) Dionysius’ contrast between the style of Rev. and that of the 
Gospel, op. cit. §§ 24-27, is just as much exaggerated as what he says con- 
cerning the teachings (seen. 5). Cf., on the other hand, Origen’s carefully 
weighed judgment of the style of Heb. in comparison with Paul’s Epistles in 
Kus, vi. 26.11. In the latter case the comparison is between writings of the 
same class ; but, leaving that out of account, the relation is altogether different 
from that existing between Rev. and John. Concerning Hebrew words and 
Hebraisms in the Gospel, see above, p. 353, nn. 13, 19f.; in Rev., see below, 
p. 447f. It is noteworthy that in each writing John once neglects to make 
clear to the readers through translation the idea associated with a name which 
is called Hebrew (John v. 2; Rev. xvi. 16; p. 353, n. 13). To be noted also is 
the Hebraistic use of ex in the sense of a partitive gen. (above, p. 283, n.2). The 
use of the neuter to describe persons (John vi. 37, 39, x. 29) in Rev. iii. 2; 
the use of the article as in John iii. 10 (“ the official teacher among us,” or “of 
us two”), also Rev. iii.17. Cf. also single characteristic phrases such as those 
found at the end of each book referring to their respective contents, Rev. 
xxii. 18, 19; John xxi. 20 (yeypappéva ev rO BiBAi@ rotr@), or od oidas (“thou 
knowest better”), Rev. vii. 14; John xxi. 15-17. 

7. (P. 432.) When a writer who uses dé with the gen. between thirty 
and forty times writes once (i. 4) awd 6 dy kai 6 jv Kat 6 epxdpevos, it must 
be because he wants to indicate that 6 dy xrd. is used as an indeclinable 
proper name, as a paraphrase for Yahweh. Also 6 jp (cf. also i. 8, iv. 8. xi. 
17, xvi. 5) must likewise be an intentional substitute for an omitted im- 
perfect or aorist participle. Just as ré can be placed before any part of 
speech whatever when the reference is to objects, so 6 can be used (cf. 
& dyn, iii. 14; above, p. 329, n. 8) when the reference is to persons. In 
i. 5, xx. 2, likewise, the disagreement in case between the noun and the word 
in apposition seems to be intentional, designed to give the word in apposition 
more prominence, by making it an independent exclamation ; this may be 
true also in the case of Anpns in John i. 14 (but cf. Blass, Gir? S. 81). In 
other instances (ii. 20, iii. 12, vii. 4, ix. 14) there may be actual solecisms, 
carelessness such as would be likely to occur in the ordinary speech of 
barbarians not yet fully Hellenised. The present writer does not regard 
it as impossible that the style of John’s other writings was revised by friends 
more familiar with Greek than himself (cf. vol. i. 63 on Josephus), but that, 
for the reasons suggested above, p. 433, he failed to have this done in the case 


of Rev. 
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§ 75. CONTEMPORARY-HISTORICAL OR FUTURIST 
INTERPRETATION. 


Without due recognition of the very definite tradition, 
and the evident marks of time in chaps. 1.—ii., the attempt 
has long enough been made to determine the date of the 
composition of Revelation by the so-called contemporary- 
historical interpretation of its prophetic contents (n. 1). 
Especially since it was thought that it had been discovered 
that the number 666 (Rev. xiii. 18) represents the name 
of Nero, it has been held by the majority of German 
critics to be a proved fact that Revelation was written 
soon after the death of Nero (tJune 9, 68 a.D.), and 
shortly before the destruction of Jerusalem (August 70). 
The five kings, who had fallen (Rev. xvii. 10), are said to 
have been the five emperors from Augustus to Nero, and 
the sixth, who was ruling when Revelation was written, 
either Galba (+ January 69) or—if Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius, who had brief reigns, are omitted—Vespasian. 
The seventh, who is represented as having already been 
emperor and as to come again as antichrist (xvii. 8, 11, 
cf, xi. 8, 12, 14), is supposed to be Nero, who, according 
to popular belief, was to return from the realm of the 
dead. In setting over against this interpretation and 
others of a similarly contemporary-historical character a 
futurist view, it must be recognised that they are not in 
every respect mutually exclusive. The former does not 
indeed deny that future events—the appearing of the anti- 
christ, the parousia of Christ, and the final judgment—are 
predicted by John ; and the latter does not deny that these 
final events are announced as being near at hand, and 
are represented as intimately connected with present facts. 
This is the nature of all prophecy. It aims always at the 
final outcome, and is yet bound to the past and the present. 

Moreover, the origin of this prophecy in visions 
actually experienced does not alter the question, since 
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the imagery of the ecstatic vision, as of the ordinary 
dream, is formed out of material present within the circle 
of vision of the seer or dreamer when awake. For 
Christians inquiring concerning the issue of the develop- 
ment of history and longing for the fulfilment of all of 
God’s promises (xx. 17, 20, v. 4, vi. 10), such material was 
at hand in the predictions of the O.T. prophets, especially 
Daniel, Ezekiel, and Zechariah, above all, however, in the 
prophetic testimony of Jesus, the possession of which alone 
secures to them a portion of the spirit of prophecy (xix. 
10, cf. John xvi. 13 f.), and in the prophecy of the Church 
—pbased upon this possession of the prophetic spirit (1 John 
ii. 18; above, p. 871, n. 5)—with which Revelation is con- 
nected as a new—and, as far as the present is concerned, 
the last—link of the prophetic chain beginning with the 
prophecy of Jesus Himself. The Christian prophets from 
the first had held in view the course of the historical 
development of the world and the signs of the times (vol. 
i. 228f., 235 ff, vol. u. 110 ff.); John did likewise. It is, 
moreover, simply in agreement with the form of all N.T. 
prophecy, from the Baptist onwards, that the end is 
announced as imminent, the final coming of the kingdom 
of God and of Christ as rapid, sudden, and near at hand 
(i. 1, 38, 1m 11, xxii. 7, 10, 12, 20, cf. Matt. iii. 2-12; Jas. 
ve 8f; Bom. xiii, 11 ff ; Phil. iv. 5; Heb. x. 37; 1 John 
ii. 18; above, p. 371, n. 5). None the less, however, 
Revelation maintains the underlying principle of true 
prophecy, in withholding from men outside, and from the 
Church itself, a chronologically definite knowledge of the 
coming of the end (Matt. xxiv. 36; Acts i. 5; 1 Thess. 
yv.1ff.). It does not contain a single statement that even 
sn obseure reference gives the period of time intervening 
between the present and the parousia. It also contains 
prophecies which must be fulfilled before the final events, 
if they are to be fulfilled at all. Among these are included 
not only the partly hypothetical words, ii. 5, 22, iii. 9 (ili. 
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8, 19f.2), but also the persecution which will come upon — 
the Church of Smyrna, and will cause the death of its 
bishop (ii. 8-11; above, pp. 417, 426). 

As far as the prophecies are concerned, which unques- 
tionably have in view the really final events, it has already 
appeared (above, p. 406, n. 9) that the naming of Jeru- 
salem as the spiritual Sodom—a name chosen from the 
point of view of the present— presupposes that the 
destruction of the former Holy City had already taken 
place. Further, the number of the forty-two months = 
1260 days = 34 years (xi. 2, 3, cf. xii. 6, 14, xi. 5; Dan. 
vii. 25, xii. 7, 11) proves that this prophecy transports us 
into the time of the rule of the antichrist. It does not 
take its forms and colours from the pre-exilic prophecy 
of an Isaiah and a Jeremiah, but bases itself upon the 
prophecies of Daniel, which were uttered after the con- 
quest of Jerusalem, and foretold not a destruction of 
Jerusalem and the temple, but a desecration of the temple 
in the end of days. ‘To be sure, it is in the abstract 
conceivable that a Christian prophet before the year 70, 
like Jesus Himself, might have combined both kinds of 
prophecies without clearly explaining their mutual relation- 
ship. He might in this way have combined a prophecy 
of the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple, given in 
the tone and meaning of an Isaiah, a Micah, or a Jeremiah, 
with a prophecy of the “antichrist” in the meaning of a 
Daniel. However, apart from the fact that the Christian 
prophecy of the antichrist in the time of Paul shows no 
trace of a confused mingling of these radically different lines 
of thought (1 Thess. ii. 16; 2 Thess. ii. 1-12), nothing 
of the sort appears at least in Rev. xi. 1-18. There 
is no mention of a taking of Jerusalem by an army, but 
only of a rule of the Gentiles in Jerusalem during the - 
period of the antichrist (xi. 2 f.). The destruction of only 
a tenth of the city, and the killing of only a small portion 
of the inhabitants, are not occasioned by a hostile army, 
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but by an earthquake (ver. 13), and the temple suffered 
so little destruction at the hands of the Romans, that the 
main building with the outer courts of the priests, in 
which the altar of burnt-offering stood, together with the 
congregation, worshipping there, is to remain protected 
from every desecration by the Gentiles (xi. 1f). No 
further proof should be needed to show that this prophecy 
could not have been made by a Christian before the year 
70 who knew only of the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the temple, prophesied by Jesus. It is only necessary to 
call to mind, that in the period from the death of Nero to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the Jewish revolution had 
its reign of terror, with mutual destruction of the different 
party-groups. Since the Christians had fled to Pella, 
there was no longer in Jerusalem a worshipper of the true 
God, or a temple worthy of divine protection, but only 
Jews, who were no longer worthy of the name (Rev. ii. 9, 
iii. 9). No Christian could have judged this more mildly 
than the Jew Josephus (e.g. Bell. iv. 9.10). All these 
events lie behind Revelation, just as the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Babylonians lies behind Daniel. 
By the beast with the ten horns and seven heads, 
which at the command of Satan comes up out of the sea— 
an image of the world of nations—and begins the last 
struggle of wickedness against God and the Church of 
Jesus (xiii. 1 ff), John could have understood only the 
world kingdom at enmity with God, and that too in its last 
development, since all the essential attributes and acts of 
the beast must have reminded him of Dan. vil. 2-27. 
However, in John’s writing, as throughout Daniel (ii. 
37 ff., viii. 20 ff.), the image of the kingdom changes to 
that of the kings who govern and represent it. The 
description of the transference of the rule to the beast 
(xiii. 2), the undoubtedly authentic masculine avrév (ver. 
8) and ds (ver. 14), as also the statement that the name of 
the beast is a man’s name (xiii. 18), demand this personal 
\ 
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heading up of the conception, without, however, doing 
away with the fundamental idea of a new and final world 
kingdom. From the connection of xiii. 1 ff. with xu. 13- 
17 (cf. xi. 7), it appears that no more than its personal 
head was this last world kingdom in existence at the time 
of the writing of Revelation. Still more clearly it is stated 
three times in xvii. 8-11, with emphatic reference to chap. 
xiii, that the beast does not exist in the present, and 
twice that it will appear in the future (uérAre dvaBaiver 
and qwapéora, ver. 8). There also the ten horns are in- 
terpreted to mean ten kings, who are allied with it and 
place their powers at its disposal. They, together with 
the beast, will receive the authority for a short period ; in 
the present, however, they have not received it any more 
than the beast (xvii. 12). On the other hand, however, 
the beast has already once existed and will again come up 
out of the abyss—z.e. the world of the dead (cf. ix. 1f, 
11)—(xvil. 8, 11 three times jy Kai ov« éotwv). The anti- 
christ and his kingdom are a power which had already 
appeared once in history, had then disappeared, and at the 
end of the times is to appear again in life. This is a 
fundamental thought of early Christian prophecy (vol. i. 
251,n. 8). The same thought is expressed, xiii. 3, 12, 14, 
in the statement that one of the seven heads of the beast 
had received a mortal wound, which healed again. This 
means that the beast itself had received a death-stroke, 
and had come to life again (xiii. 12, 14). The healing of 
the wound of the one head caused the world to wonder in 
the same way as did the coming up of the beast out of the 
abyss (xiii. 3, xvii. 8). In a certain sense, therefore, the 
beast is identical with its seven heads. This is even more 
clearly stated in xvii. 10f. Five of the seven heads had 
fallen, a sixth is standing at the time of Revelation, a 
seventh has not yet appeared. But one of the five beasts 
which had already fallen will appear again, and this head, 
which was and is to come again, is absolutely identified 
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with the beast (xvii. 11). On the other hand, the whole 
idea of the seven heads of the beast would be impossible 
were the meaning of the beast itself out and out identical 
with the meaning of one of its seven heads. An analogous 
relation must exist between it and the remaining six heads. 
The heads are consecutive phases of the greatness of the 
world kingdom at enmity with God through all changes of 
history, which the beast represents. This broader meaning 
of the beast, along with the narrower one, according to which 
it represents a single one of the seven phases,—namely, the 
antichristian kingdom and its ruler, who had existed once 
and was to return,—is expressed in xili. 2 by the state- 
ment that the beast bears in itself the marks of the three 
world rulers, which, according to Dan. vii. 4-6, precede 
the fourth and last. Accordingly, the seven heads cannot 
be individual rulers of one and the same kingdom, but 
only kingdoms which follow each other, together with 
their respective kings; so, for example, the Babylonian 
with Nebuchadnezzar, the Greeco-Macedonian with Alex- 
ander, and the Roman with Ceesar at the head. The seven 
heads are interpreted in xvii. 10 simply as seven kings 
(Bacireis and not Bacvdciar); but this cannot lead one 
astray, for, as has been said, since the time of Daniel the 
idea of the kingdoms had become inseparably blended 
with that of their founders or representatives (n. 2). 

Since Revelation was written at the time of the Roman 
Empire, this is, according to xvii. 10, the sixth head ; 
another seventh kingdom will follow it, but will not long 
reign. Upon this follows the eighth,—that of the anti- 
christ,—which, however, is only a revivification of one of 
the five earlier kingdoms. Without question this is in- 
tended to be the Grzeco-Macedonian and its typical ruler, 
the pre-Christian antichrist, Antiochus Epiphanes (vol. 1. 
927, 237, n. 4, 238 ff.). The interpretation of the seven 
heads as the line of Roman emperors from Augustus or 
from Czesar onwards, which has confused many, is unten- 
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able. In passing judgment upon the Roman kingdom as 
the antichristian kingdom of the end of the world, Revela- 
tion, in the jirst place, would step entirely out of the 
position which we see was held in the presence of the 
Roman Empire by Jesus (Matt. xxii. 21; John xix. 11), by 
Peter (1 Pet. ii. 18-17), by Paul (Rom. xiii. 1 ff; 2 Thess. 
ii. 6f.), and by the early Christian prophecy of which 
Paul approved ; further, by Clement of Rome, Melito, and 
Trenzeus (vol. i. 229f., 252 ff). At all events the Roman 
Empire is one of the consecutive world kingdoms which 
together form a contrast to the kingdom of God and Christ, 
or, speaking figuratively, it is the sixth of the seven heads 
of the beast. So then Rome, 2.e. the world-metropolis at 
this time, is represented as Babylon (1 Pet. v. 13; vol. ii. 
163). The blood of saints and apostles has been shed in 
this Babylon-Rome, according to Rev. xviii. 20, under Nero 
(vol. ii. 165, n. 4). Probably also the seven hills, on which 
the harlot Babylon sitteth (xvii. 9), without detracting from 
their actual meaning (n. 2), are intended to refer to the 
seven hills of Rome. For that reason, however, Rome is by 
no means the Babylon of the last times, and the Roman 
kingdom the beast in his last antichristian development, or 
a Roman emperor of the immediate future the antichrist. 

In the second place, by this interpretation it would be 
wholly inconceivable how the beast, who accordingly must 
be the Roman Empire founded by Cesar or Augustus, could 
be represented as an appearance of the closing period of 
the world. That the beast has already once existed does 
not alter the case; for the former existence, if fully 
separated from the future prophesied existence by a present 
non-existence (xvii. 8-11), 

The Roman Empire, however, has not ceased to exist 
since it was established, at least at the time of Revelation, 
when the Christians came to feel its power heavily enough. 
The interpretation of the seven heads as the Roman 
emperors succeeding each other is in the third place 
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incomprehensible, as the killing of one of these heads is 
said to be at the same time the killing of the beast (xiii. 
3f., 12, 14, xvii. 8). By the death of Nero, or any other 
one of the emperors, before the time of Revelation, the 
continued existence of the Roman kingdom had never 
been questioned, much less had it ever ceased to exist 
(cf. vol. i. 229f.). If a Ceesar dies, there is another Caesar 
who immediately lives and reigns. In spite of the tem- 
porary disturbances of the national unity, which were 
occasioned by the simultaneous reigning of several 
pretendants during the two years from the death of 
Nero until the general recognition of Vespasian, in Asia 
Minor at least the governmental machinery continued in 
activity, and in that section of the empire no provincial 
in 68-70 a.D. could think of the Roman Empire as dead. 
This contemporary-historical interpretation makes in the 
fourth place any acceptable interpretation of the ten horns 
(xiii. 1, xvii. 3, 12-17, cf. xii. 3) impossible. The idea, 
however, that the representation of the revivification of 
the fatally smitten beast or of one of its heads (xiii. 3, 14, 
xvii. 8, 11) rests upon the myth of the return of Nero, is 
irreconcilable with the history of this myth (n. 3). The 
notion, which arose soon after the suicide of Nero and at 
first among his heathen admirers, that he had not died, 
but had fled to the Parthians, and would return from that 
country to Rome to take vengeance on his enemies and to 
assume the throne again, existed unchanged until the 
beginning of the second century,—namely, until the time 
when it was no longer probable that Nero, who was born 
in 87 A.D., was still alive. We find this notion in two 
Jewish Sibyllists of the year 71, and about the year 80. 
In the field of just this literature, about 120 to 125,— 
namely, at a time when Nero could no longer have been 
alive,—the idea of his return appeared in the changed form, 
that Nero, the instigator of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
though long since dead, would return again to life with 
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signs and wonders. Finally, however, he would be de- 
stroyed in punishment for his last attack on the Holy City 
of the Messiah. A Christian Sibyllist about 150 to 160 
combined these Jewish notions with the statements in Rev. 
xiii. 8, 15, xvii. 8, 11, and thus introduced into the 
Christian world one of the most confused ideas of which it 
was possible to conceive. The idea of the return of the 
dead Nero first arose when he could no longer likely be 
among the living, and the original form of the popular belief 
evidently for this reason only underwent transformation 
into the complete fantastic form; consequently this idea 
cannot be present in Revelation, whether it was written in 
69, when Nero, if still alive, would have been thirty-two 
years old, or about 95, in which year Nero would have 
completed his fifty-eighth year. An oracle had warned 
him with regard to his seventy-third year, which he would 
have attained in 110 (Suet. Nero, xl.). Earlier than that 
date neither friends nor enemies, who believed in his 
return, had any occasion whatever for believing in a 
return from the dead. No thoughtful person, however, 
can consider it possible that Revelation was written after 
the year 110. 

Moreover, the interpretation of the number 666 as the 
alleved Hebrew form, 1p ya (Népwv Kaicap), of the name 
Nero (n. 4), is extremely improbable. Revelation was 
written for Greek Christians, for whom it would be 
necessary to translate a Hebrew name, in order that they 
might grasp its literal meaning. The author makes use 
of only such Hebrew words as would be familiar to the 
readers from their liturgy or their Greek O.T., like amen 
and hallelujah. He paraphrases the Yahweh name by a 
Greek participial form (i. 4), and does not use the Hebrew 
(n—x), but the Greek alphabet (A—2) when he employs 
the first and last letters as a figurative expression for 
beginning and end (i. 8, xxi. 6, xxii. 13). He does not in 
any way indicate (xi. 18) that it needed a knowledge of 
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Hebrew and the numerical value of the Hebrew letters to 
solve the riddle. His readers could and had to understand 
him in no other way, than that the numerical values of the 
letters of the personal name written in Greek are summed 
up in the number 666. It was a fixed tradition (Iren. v. 
30) in the circles of the disciples of John in Asia Minor, 
that the Greek alphabet was to underlie any interpretation 
of Scripture ; and also those, who in the second century 
took the liberty of changing the number 666 to 616 in order 
to secure the name of the Emperor Caius (n. 5)—12. 
Caligula—follow this self-evident rule. In fact, we perceive 
from this early change of the test, on the one hand, how 
foreign it was to the Christians, even of the post-apostolic 
period, to consider Nero as the type of the antichrist ; and, 
on the other hand, how still unforgottenm the figure of the 
évrl0cos Caligula had remained (vol. i. 227, 237, n. 7). 

The disciples of John, to whom Irenzus appealed not 
only for the authenticity of the number 666, but also for 
the principles of interpreting it, discarded rightly the 
interpretation that it meant a former or future Roman 
emperor. They did not know, further, what name the 
number represented, but were convinced that at the time 
of the appearance of the antichrist, this prophecy also 
would be fulfilled, and that the agreement between name 
and number would assist the Church, at once and with 
certainty, to recognise their last enemy. This method of 
consideration is in accord with the “spirit of prophecy” 
and the “testimony of Jesus” (Rev. xix. 10), as the apostle 
John has preserved it in his Gospel (John xiii. 19 and else- 
where ; above, p. 330, n. 10). That is the position which 
Christianity has taken from the beginning toward all 
prophecy, recognised as genuine. Genuine prophecy con- 
tains much which lies outside the consciousness of the 
prophet himself, and will first become clear through its 
fulfilment. It is on this account, nevertheless, a guiding 
star, before it is fulfilled, and does not become through its 
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fulfilment in any way superfluous, but as fulfilled prophecy 
renders just then the greatest service to the Church. 

Whoever holds Revelation to be an artificial patchwork 
of a seer who has seen nothing, may make further effort 
to discover solutions of the number riddle 666, and in fact 
any other riddle of this book more satisfactory than have 
been found up to this time under these presuppositions. 
The rest of us, who, in memory of the warning of Paul 
(1 Thess. v. 20), find genuine prophecy in Revelation, of 
which we already understand something and hope later to 
understand more, shall, in face of the scorn which is not 
spared us, remember the words (1 Cor. xiv. 22): 9 mpopnrteta 
ov Tols amloTous, dAAA Tols TIaTEvoUCLY, 


1. (P. 436.) A usable history of the composition of Rev., which would 
be almost equivalent to a history of Christian eschatology, has not yet been 
written. Cf., however, Licks, Kommentar iiber die Schriften des Jo. iv. 1: 
Versuch einer vollstindigen Hinl. in die Offend. und die gesamte apokal. 
Interatur, 1832. 

2. (P. 441.) <A difficulty is certainly presented by the double interpreta- 
tion of the seven heads in xvii. 9 and xvii. 10f. But no confusion is created, 
simply because the two interpretations occur so close together. The inter- 
pretation, as seven kings, which alone is elaborated, is the only one which 
agrees with xiii. 1-3, 12, 14, since a mountain cannot be mortally wounded. 
At the same time, the identification in the latter passage and xvii. 11 of one 
of the heads with the beast, proves that the heads, like the beasts, cannot 
designate kings in distinction from kingdoms, but mean kingdoms together 
with their representative kings. Moreover, the fact that the harlot sits upon 
the seven-headed beast (xvii. 3), whereas in xvii. 9 she is represented as sitting 
upon the seven heads, presupposes that the beast is a world empire, and that 
the seven heads are phases of the empire, since the capital city of the world 
does not ride upon a king or upon a number of kings, but reigns over the 
world empire or over several successive world empires. If xvii. 9 were 
omitted, nothing essential would be lost. Just as the beast signifies not 
only the world empire of the antichrist at the end of time, together with 
its ruler, but also the world empire whose successive phases are represented 
by the seven heads from its beginning, so Babylon also is the capital of the 
world empire as such. It was situated formerly on the Euphrates, now on 
the Tiber, in the language of the prophets later perhaps it will be on the 
Seine or the Bosphorus ; but through all historical changes it retains its old 
name. If, then, the beast be conceived of as an entity persisting throughout 
the course of history, then Babylon sits upon the beast ; if the point of view 
be the changing aspects of the world empire, then Babylon sits upon the 
seven heads. In a stationary picture successive events are necessarily repre- 
sented as simultaneous. This is true also of the interpretation of the seven 
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heads as seven mountains, which is not further elaborated. Of course, as the 
writer intended, the readers who regarded Rome as the Babylon of their 
age (1 Pet. v. 13), would necessarily think of the seven hills of Rome; and 
therefore they have always understood that Rome was intended by the 
Babylon of John, as by that of Peter (see vol. ii. 163, n. 3, 165, n. 4, 189, n. 
5; cf. Hippol. de Antichr. 36 ff.; Tert. contra Jud. ix. ; Jerome, preface in 
Libr. Didymi de spir. sancto; Andreas in Apoc., ed. Sylburg, p. 75 ff, 81 ff.). 
However, even these seven mountains were only symbols of the places— 
probably upon earth—where successively the capital of the world has stood 
and is destined to stand (cf. Jer. li. 25). Of subordinate importance is the 
question as to the succession of world empires presented in Rev. Probably 
(1) Egypt with Pharaoh as the typical name of the king, (2) Assyria with 
Sennacherib, (3) Babylon with Nebuchadnezzar, (4) the Medo-Persian empire, 
(5) the Greeco-Macedonian empire, (6) the Roman Empire with its Caesar, 
(7) the shortlived empire which is to come, to be followed by a renewal of 
the fifth empire of which Antiochus is the antitype, who is the antichrist 
of the last days. This is the eighth kingdom, 

3. (P. 443.) For the legend concerning Nero, ef. vol. 1. 246 f., 252 ; Apok. 
Stud. ii. 337-352, 393-405. 

4, (P. 444.) In regard to the number of the antichrist, cf. Apok. Stud. 
i. 561-576. Its interpretation, as equivalent to 1p 1, was proposed first in 
1831 by Fritzsche (Annalen der ges. theol. Lit. i. 3, 8. 42 ff.) and then by 
Benary, Hitzig, and Reuss, as it seems, quite independently both of Fritzsche 
and of one another (cf. Bleek, Vorles. tiber die Ap. S. 292f.). The defective 
spelling 7p instead of the regular -o’p (as in the Talmud; cf. also Sh, Matt. 
xxii. 17, and the inscription found near Bostra belonging to the year 47 a.p, 
C. I. Sem. ii. No. 170), is the least suspicious thing about this discovery. 
Mention may be made of other Hebrew interpretations as follows: Vitringa, 
Comm. 633 ff., opx, from Ezra ii. 13 with reference to the 666 fellow-tribes- 
men, and without reference to. the numerical value of the letters. Lightfoot 
(with whose view the present writer is acquainted only from Wolff, Cur. phil. 
in epist. Jac. etc. 1735, p. 546), wno from Num. xiii. 18; this gives the 
number 666, and the meaning of sno suggests pvornpiov. This is united by 
Herder (Maranatha, S. 148) with the interpretation no suggested by Portzig 
and purporting to mean apostasiw ; also Herder appropriates Lakemacher’s 
suggestion pypy 7 but does not, like its originator, refer it to the Rabban 
Simon, the son of Gamaliel (Schiirer, ii. 365 [Eng. trans. 11. 1. 365]), but to 
Simon bar Giora, the revolutionist (Schiirer, i. 621 [Eng. trans. I. ii. 232)). 
Ziillig (Offenb. Joh. ii. 247) proposes nop ya j3 oyda, Jos, xiii. 22; but in order 
to get the number he wants, it is necessary to omit the indispensable article 
before opp and the vowel 1 twice. Aberle (7hQSc, 1872, S. 144) suggests 
wn (sic! supposed to mean Trajan). Vélter (2 Aufl. S. 77), ox omy 
(Trajanus Hadrianus). Bruston (Le chiffre 666, Paris, 1880, p. 11), ~2 72 13, 
Gen. x. 8, ) has to be omitted in the second name. Gunkel, 8. 377, man 
nop, “Chaos of the primeval age.” The well-known analogies adduced by 
Gunkel himself might well have suggested to him that an attribute without 
an article is questionable Hebrew. Several of these interpretations are 
worthy of the jest pooe x», “Mr. Salmon,” in Salmon’s Historie. Introd. to N. ds, 
(1885) p. 300. Greek interpretations.—Iren. y. 30. 3 gives us our choice 
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among Eddvdas, Terrdy, Aareivos, the last favoured by Hippol. (de Antichr. 50), 
although, according to the report of J. Haussleiter, the real Victorinus of 
Pettau gives no name; in the later editions of his commentary (Migne, v. 
col. 399), ”Avrepos and the Gothic name Tevonpixos are referred to as possi- 
bilities. Others suggest dpvodyat, “I deny,” or Papiscus (written Iamcioxos), 
since the time of the ancient dialogue, “ Jason and Papiskus,” a typical name 
for the Jew who contends with the Christian. More recent explanations are 
to be found Z/NTW, 1901, 8. 109-114; 1902, S. 238-242 ; 1903, S. 167-174, 
264-267 ; 1904, S. 87-88, 257-261. 

5. (P. 445.) In his discussion of Rev. xiii., and after a theological ex- 
planation of the number 666 (v. 28-30), Irenceus remarks in a supplementary 
way (v. 30. 1, ef. Forsch. vi. 70): “His autem sic se habentibus et in omnibus 
antiquis et probatissimis et veteribus scripturis numero hoc posito, et testi- 
monium perhibentibus his, qui facie ad faciem Joannem viderunt, et ratione 
docente nos, quoniam numerus nominis bestie secundum Grecorum com- 
putationem per literas, que in eo sunt, sexcentos habebit et sexaginta et sex 

. ignoro, quomodo ignoraverunt quidam, sequentes idiotismum et medium 
frustrantes numerum nominis, quinquaginta numeros deducentes, pro sex 
decadis unam decadem volentes esse.” This reading 616 is also attested to 
by Cod. C (fifth cent.), by two cursives which unfortunately are no longer 
extant (5 and 11, cf. Gregory, Prolegomena, 676), and by the Donatist Tyconius, 
whose remarks on this point are to be inferred from the agreement of the 
three commentaries dependent upon him; those of the pseudo-Augustine, 
of Primasius, and of Beatus, cf. Haussleiter, Forsch. iv. 133, also by the tract 
on the monogram of Christ (Anecd. Maredsol. iii. 3. 195), ascribed by 
tradition to Jerome. Irenzeus was of the opinion that this reading origi- 
nated innocently through errors in writing ; since the numbers were written 
not only in numerals (thus Rev. xiii. 18, NACP sah. vg. S? S* Iren. and 
apparently also in his dpyaia cai omovdaia cai mada dytiypada), but also 
in numeral letters (thus B, some cursives, Copt., and probably Hippol. de 
Antichr. 48, 50: xé’), & could easily be changed into I. Notwithstanding 
the present writer’s remarks in Apok. Stud. i. 569, this is certainly possible, 
not only in the case of the old Doric form of the I (cf. Kirchhoff, Stud. z. 
Gesch. des griech. Alphabets, 3te Aufl. Tafel i.; Paleogr. Soc. series, vol. i. 
table after plate 101; Inscr. antiquiss. Gracie, ed. Rohl, Nos. 15, 17, 20f.), 
but also according to inscriptions and coins of the time of the emperors ; cf. 
Ramsay, JHSt, 1887, p. 466f. It was not until later, according to Irenaeus, 
that inquisitive persons attempted to give a meaning to the meaningless 
scribal error by endeavouring to find a name which it would represent. 
The gist of Irenzus’ further discussion is that a Roman emperor was found 
designated by yu: an opinion which Irenzeus controverts. Tyconius, who was 
familiar only with the number 616, makes no reference to an historical 
explanation. He thought that he discovered in the number the monogram 
of Christ, and, as Burkitt proves (Cambridge University Reporter, 1896, p. 625), 


in reverse position. >< is held to be a combination of K=600, I=10, and 
the old form of the episemon=6, which at the same time stands for the 
name of Christ. This reversed Si is, therefore, a suitable monogram for 
the antichrist. This meaning cannot be correct and original; for, in the 
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first place, according to Irenzus, there is no doubt that 666, not 616, was 
the number written by John. In the second place, there is just as little 
doubt that this was originally written in numerals, not in numeral letters. 
This disposes of Irenzus’ well-meant supposition that the reading is due 
to an innocent scribal error, and likewise of Tyconius’ explanation, which 
is, moreover, based upon the incredible supposition that the monogram of 
Christ was in use at the time of Rev., or, if the reading 616 is not genuine, 
at least some time before Irenzeus ; see, however, vol. ii. 192f. Finally, it 
is impossible that the number 616 should have originated in this accidental 
way and afterwards been given a meaning, because, without any resort to 
artifice whatever, the number gives a thoroughly intelligible name, Idios 
Katoap(U—3,a—1, .—10)0— 710, ¢=200, K=20,, a=1, t= 10, o — 200; a= 1; 
p=100=616). This observation, which the present writer believed to be 
original with him in Apok. Stud. i. 571, is said to have been made earlier 
by Weyers, Disput. de libro apoc., Lugd. Bat. 1728 (so quoted by Ziillig, 
Offb. Joh. i. 147 ; others, 1828. The present writer has not seen the work). 
Because cf the desire to find here a reference to Caius Cesar, 7.¢. Caligula 
(cf. vol. i. 228, 237 f.), before the time of Irenzeus, unknown persons residing 
in Rome or the West, not in Asia, changed the number 666 to 616. Spitta, 
S. 392 ff., holds the view that in the Jewish Apocalypse of Caligula’s time, 
which he makes one of the sources of the canonical Apocalypse (above, p. 
407, n. 11), the number 616 was found which meant Caligula, that between 
90 and 110 the Christian editor, by making the Hebrew alphabet his basis 
and changing 616 into 666, introduced the name Nero Cwsar, and that 
finally those who are opposed by Irenzeus, on the basis of “an old tradi- 
tion” (S. 394), reintroduced the original number 616 from the Jewish into 
the canonical Apocalypse. It seems impossible to accept this explanation. 
For it represents the Jewish apocalyptic writer as basing his computation 
upon the Greek alphabet, while the Christian apocalyptic writer living in 
Asia Minor uses the Hebrew alphabet! But most inconceivable of all is 
the interpolation about the year 150 of a canonical Apocalypse originating 
between 90 and 110 from a Jewish Apocalypse written about 40. Nothing 
is more common than a confusion of the texts of an earlier and a later 
recension of a Biblical book (cf. in the MSS. of the Vulgate the many 
elements which date from a time previous to Jerome). But this presupposes 
that the older recension has been used canonically for generations in the 
‘Church ; and cannot be at once entirely displaced by the new recension. 
Phenomena of this kind offer no analogy whatever foy the relation of this 
alleged Jewish Apocalypse to the Apocalypse of John. 
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1. Pretrumnary RemarKs.—(1) It is not the purpose 
of this text-book to arrange the entire chronology of the 
history recorded in the N.T. and at the same time to 
fix the dates of the writings brought together in that 
collection. The relative chronology of these writings, 
however, has been established in many particulars by the 
investigation of the individual books. In order to con- 
struct their absolute chronology, there seemed to be de- 
manded, as the only sufficient thing, a complete enumera- 
tion and not a wholly superficial discussion of the possible 
synchronisms between the N.T. literature and general 
history, and of those synchronisms which do not as yet, 
but perhaps in the near future may help in fixing the 
dates absolutely. These synchronisms concern especially 
the history of Paul, the chronology of which has been 
discussed in recent years with particular interest. (2) 
Literature :—Bengel, Ordo temporum, 1741, 268-295; 
Wurm, TZ/Th, 1853, 8. 3-103; Anger, De tempor. in actis 
apost. ratione, 1833; Wieseler, Chronologie des apost. 
Zeitalters, 1848; Hofmann, NT. v. 11-17; Lightfoot, 
Bibl. Essays (written 1863), 1898, pp. 21-233; Aberle, 
ThQSc, 1886, 8. 553ff.; Aberle, Bibl. Zeitschrift von 
Géttsberger und Sickenberger, 1908, S. 256 ff. ; O. Holtz- 
mann, Nl. Zeitgeschichte, 1895, 8. 128 ff.; Blass, Acta 
Apost. editio philol. 1895, p. 22 ff. ; Harnack, Chronol. 
der altchristl. Interatur, Bd. i. 1897, 8. 233 ff ; Belser, 
LROS¢; AU89m ss 958 i> Ramsay, several articles in 
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Expos. 1896, 1897, 1900; Bacon, Hupos. 1898, 1899, 
1900; Schiirer, Z/W Th, 1898, 8. 21-42; Schiirer, Gesch. 
des Jiid. Volks*, i. (1901) in many passages, especially 8. 
577 ff. [Eng. trans. 1. i. 181 ff.|; Honnicke, Chronol. des 
Apostels Pl. 1903; Zahn, PRH?*, xv. 62-68 (1904); 
Clemen, Paulus, Bd. i. (1904). (8) In the following 
remarks, which set forth the grounds for some of the 
principal dates in the table on p. 481 ff, the conclusions 
already reached in this book concerning the origin and 
trustworthiness of the N.T. writings, especially of Acts, 
are assumed. ‘These remarks also recognise the principle, 
that in historical matters no writer is infallible, but each 
must be judged according to his historical position and 
probable intention in writing. For example, Tacitus is 
better acquainted with Rome than is Josephus; Josephus 
is better acquainted with Palestine than is Tacitus. 
Josephus (born in 37), though poorly informed concerning 
conditions among the Jews during the forty years prior to 
his birth and the first decade after it (above, p. 97 ff.), is 
the classical witness for the same conditions between 50 
and 70, and in questions concerning the order of events 
during this period certainly deserves incomparably more 
credence than the chroniclers, learned and unlearned, from 
the time of Julius Africanus onwards. Leaving out of 
account the length of time between a writer and the event 
which he records, in chronological questions the authority 
of even a mediocre historian who gives a connected 
narrative is greater than that of chroniclers who group 
together separate dates, generally on the basis of some 
scheme. Where the chronicler has used, or seems to have 
used, official lists of emperors or bishops and their years 
of office, he should be given a hearing; but it is certain 
that there were no such lists of the procurators of Pales- 
tine. Furthermore, it must be regarded as not per- 
missible to change dates which without variation are 
transmitted by such ancient and widely manifest tradition 
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as that of the N.T. writings, ¢.g., in Gal. ii. 1 to substi- 
tute for Sia Sexatecodpwv, with Marcion (GK, oi: 497), 
Sia tecodpov, as proposed by Grotius and Reiche (Comm. 
crit. ii. 1-10), and accepted by Baljon (Komm. zum Gal. 
S. 16-19, 102). If in the future a text with this reading 
should turn up, every critic would certainly know that it 
was a correction due to such reflections as are found in 
the Chron. pasch., ed. Bonn, i. 436. Furthermore, on 
stylistic grounds, it seems impossible to reckon the fourteen 
years from the conversion of Paul (Gal. 1. 15) instead of 
from the first visit to Jerusalem three years after the 
conversion (Gal. i. 18). Even omitting wédw in Gal. ii. 1, 
which refers directly to i. 18, with Marcion (GK, ii. 497), 
Iren. e¢ al. érevta, which is twice repeated in 1. 18 and 
ii. 1, shows that the three facts—the conversion, the first 
and the second visit to Jerusalem—are links in a chain 
(cf. 1 Cor. xv. 4-8), the second of which is separated 
from the first by a space of fourteen years (cf. the ex- 
pression with that of Acts xxiv. 17); so that we have an 
interval of seventeen years between the conversion and 
the event narrated in Gal. ii. 1-10; cf ZKom. Gal. 76 f£ 
Moreover, for the present writer as for most modern 
scholars there is no question that the events referred to 
in Gal. 11. 1-10 are the same as those of Acts xv. 1-29. 
This is evidenced not only by the practical identity of the 
two accounts, but also by the impossibility of making any 
other combination. A combination of Gal. ii, and Acts 
Xvili. 22 is impossible, because in the latter passage Paul 
does not go to Jerusalem at all (above, p. 29f., n. 8), and 
because Galatians was written prior to this time. But it 
is just as impossible to combine Gal. ii. with Acts xi. 30, 
xii. 25, because this journey with the collection took place 
in the autumn of 44 (see below), subtracting from which 
the seventeen years, we should have the year 27 as the 
date of Paul’s conversion, which is impossible. Even if, 
on the presupposition of the combination of Acts xi. 30 
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and Gal. ii: 1, it were admissible to subtract only fourteen 
years, Paul’s conversion would have to be dated in the 
year 30, which would make such combination very improb- 
able. In the opinion of the present writer, it is by no 
means certain in what year Jesus’ death took place; it 
certainly did not occur before the year 29. Moreover, it 
is impossible to crowd the events of Acts i—ix. into the 
interval between the Passover of 29 and the autumn of 30. 
One needs only to recall the complete change in the 
attitude of the Pharisaical party and of the entire popula- 
tion toward the early Church—as contrasted with that of 
the Sadducees—which took place in the interval between 
the events of Acts i—v. and the events of Acts vi—ix. 
This would require years. Furthermore, Rom. xvi. 7 
(vol. i. 418, n. 23) shows that Paul’s conversion could not 
have taken place until several years after the death of 
Jesus. The fact that Paul makes no mention of the 
journey with the collection in Gal. 1. 1 is no reason either 
for such impracticable combinations, or for questioning the 
historicity of the journey with the collection in Acts xi. 
30. The historicity of the account is proved both by the 
general character of Acts and by the fact that Luke was 
in Antioch at the time when Paul and Barnabas were sent 
to Jerusalem (Acts xi. 27; above, pp. 2, 4, 28). Paul 
does not say in Gal. ii. 1 that after his first visit he re- 
mained away from Jerusalem fourteen years; this would 
have required just as positive a denial of his presence 
there as we have in i. 16-18 if there had been any 
occasion for such a statement. He merely says that he 
went to Jerusalem fourteen years after his first visit, and 
tells why. There is no claim that the narrative is com- 
plete, especially if wdé\w, which is by no means certain, 
be omitted. It will, however, be made clear below 
(p. 455 £.) why Paul omits mention of the journey with 
the collection, and why his opponents could not use this 
against him. 
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Finally, it is assumed that the regulations governing 
ancient traffic were used, where the sources do not expressly 
state otherwise. Navigation was regularly closed from 
the beginning of November until the beginning of March 
(according to Vegetius, de Re Milt. iv. 39, from Novem- 
ber 11 until March 10). According to the ancient calen- 
dars, the festival connected with the opening of navigation, 
the Navigium Isidis (cf. Apul. Metamorph. xi. 7 ff. ; 
Lactant. Inst. i. 11. 21) fell on the fifth of March, CLL. 
i. 1 (ed. ii.) pp. 260, 280, 311. For the causes of this “ weak 
point in ancient navigation,” the mare clausum, see 
Breusing, Nautik der Alten, 8. 160. From 1 Cor. xvi. 6, 
Tit. iii. 12 (cf. Acts xx. 3, 6), we see that Paul took this 
into consideration in making the plans for his journeys. 
He awaits in port cities the end of the winter, 2.e., the 
reopening of navigation. This is also the meaning of 
Tapayeatev in Acts xxvii. 12, xxviii. 11. For this 
reason an assumption like that of Erbes (Die Todestage 
der Apostel Pt. und Pl. 8. 48f.), that Paul sailed from 
Malta on the twenty-sixth of January, is quite inadmissible. 
Particularly, after the experiences which the travellers 
had had on their way to Malta, this would have shown an 
incredible lack of caution on the part of the centurion 
Julius. Moreover, the latter was merely taking passage, 
and the decision as to whether, contrary to custom, the 
ship and cargo should be exposed to special danger rested 
primarily not with him, but with the captain of the Alex- 
andrian vessel. That part of the sea was regarded as 
especially dangerous (Polybius, i. 37), and an officer en- 
trusted with a responsible order would, according to 
Vegetius (op. cat.), exercise more, not less care, than the 
captain of a merchant vessel. In view of the character 
of his report in Acts xxvii.—xxviii., Luke could not have 
failed to note any departure from the rule, or to have 
stated the reason for the particular haste of the Alex- 
andrian captain and for the consequent decision of Julius. 
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The synchronisms will be noted in their chronological 
order. 

29. Tus Erunarcy or ARETAS, 7.¢., of the Nabatean 
king Harithath 1v., the father-in-law of Herod Antipas, 
showed himself hostile to Paul, according to 2 Cor. xi. 32 
( = Acts ix. 24), at the time of his flight from Damascus to 
Jerusalem, three years after his conversion (Gal. 1. 18). 
The question need not be discussed whether Damascus 
was at that time, and only temporarily, a part of the king- 
dom of Aretas (mentioned by Gutschmid in Euting, Nabat. 
Inschr. &. 85; Schiirer, i. 737, ii. 82, 118 [Eng. trans. 1 
ii. 357, IL i. 66, 98]). The present writer believes that 
on very good grounds he has disputed this position (NVKZ, 
1904, 8. 34f.; PRE®, xv. 62f£—in the latter of which 
articles he has contested other confused views). Certainly 
it was impossible to speak of an ethnarch of Aretas after 
the latter had ceased to live and reign. At the same 
time we cannot determine definitely either the beginning 
or the end of his reign, though from his coins and in- 
scriptions we know that he lived to see the forty-eighth 
year of his reign. His immediate successor, Abia, ruled 
under Claudius and in the time of Izates of Adiabene (Jos. 
Ant. xx. 4. 1), the latest possible dates of whose successor, 
Malchus (Maliku) u. (listed by Gutschmid as Malchus m1), 
according to Gutschmid, 8S. 86, were from April 49 to 
April 71. But only the final date is certain, whereas 
the year of importance to us is that of the beginning of 
his reign. It is probable, however, that Aretas reigned 
from about 9 B.c. to 39 A.D. (Gutschmid, S. 65; Schiirer, 
i. 736 ff. [Eng. trans. 1. ii. 356 ff). If Aretas’ reign did 
not extend beyond this year, Paul’s flight from Damascus 
must have taken place in the year 39, at the very latest, 
and his conversion at the very latest in the year 36. 
However, it may just as well have occurred several years 
earlier. 

3. Herop AGRIPPA I., who received the dominion and 
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royal title of his grandfather from Claudius immediately 
after the accession of the latter to the throne, Jan. 24th, 
41 (Jos. Bell. ii. 11.5; Ant. xix. 5.1), died three years 
later (Bell. ii. 11.6; Ant. xix. 8. 2), 2.e. in the year 44, 
according to Acts xii. 8, 19, some time after the Passover. 
With this agrees the fact that the festive games at Caesarea, 
on the occasion of which he died, were held in honour of 
the emperor, more specifically imep tis éxetvou cornpias (Ant. 
xix. 8. 2), which can refer only to Claudius’ safe return from 
Britain in the spring of 44 (Dio Cass. lx. 23; Suet. 
Claud. xvii. ; Eus. Chron. Abr. 2060; ef. Schiirer, i. 562 
[Eng. trans. I. ii. 163]). The summer of that year must 
have come before the news of this event could have reached 
Palestine and been the occasion of extraordinary festivities. 
If this determines the chronology of the events in Acts 
xii. 1-23, the question arises as to the relation of the 
collection journey in Acts xi. 30, xii. 25, to the events 
which took place at the time of the Passover in the year 
44, ‘There are three possibilities. Of these, the first is to 
be excluded, namely, that which makes the journey of Paul 
and Barnabas to and from Jerusalem take place before the 
events of xii. 1-23. In this case it is impossible to under- 
stand why xii. 25 is not added directly after xi. 30, 
especially since nothing is added after xii. 25, the narrative 
beginning in xiii. 1 being entirely new. The second possi- 
bility, namely, that the events recorded in xii. 1-23 
councide with the visit of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem, 
is likewise to be rejected. In that case, (1) these events 
would naturally in some way be woven into the story of 
the experiences of Paul and Barnabas, and it would some- 
where be intimated that Paul and Barnabas witnessed 
these events in Jerusalem, and the story would not be 
inserted into the account by means of a very indefinite 
date like that in xii. 1. (2) The only natural explana- 
tion of mpds tods mpecBurépous in xi. 30 is the absence of the 
apostles from Jerusalem. The disposition of the collection 
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money by the presbyters, with the apostles present in the 
city, is, of course, conceivable ; cf. vi. 1-6. But in xi. 30 
the Church to which the money was sent seems to be 
represented by the presbyters alone, among whom the 
“bishop” James is reckoned, notwithstanding his eminent 
position (cf. xii. 17, xxi. 18; per contra, cf. xv. 2, 4, 6, 22, 
23, xvi. 4, Gal. ii. 1-10; Forsch. vi. 353). Only the thord 
possibility remains, namely, that Paul and Barnabas came 
to Jerusalem after the events of xii. 1-23. Peter had 
already fled from Jerusalem (xii. 17). Inasmuch as Peter 
in departing speaks only of James and the Church, not of 
the other apostles, we infer that the latter, or as many of 
them as were then present in Jerusalem, had made use of 
their right to flee (Matt. x. 23) immediately after the 
execution of the apostle James and during the imprison- 
ment of Peter, since manifestly Agrippa’s designs were 
against the apostles in general. So Acts xii. 1-23 is an 
episode taken out of the past, which, apart from whatever 
independent value it may have, serves to show the con- 
dition of things which Paul and Barnabas encountered in 
Jerusalem. One apostle had been beheaded, another had 
been saved by a miracle and had afterwards fled, the others 
had left Jerusalem earlier. The direction of the Church 
was in the hands of James and the presbyters alone. 
Paul did not see an apostle on this occasion. Therefore 
he had no reason whatever to mention this journey in 
Galatians. The only thing that follows directly from 
what precedes is the fact that the collection journey took 
place after the death of Agrippa 1., therefore at the earliest 
in the summer of the year 44. Since, moreover, the full 
year during which Paul and Barnabas were teaching 
together in Antioch (xi. 26) could have ended, not with 
the introduction of the name Christian, or with the appear- 
ance of Agabus (xi. 27), but only with an event causing a 
serious interruption in the teaching work, 2.e. with the 
journey with the collection, from which point the time 
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(éwaurdv 6r0v) is to be reckoned backwards, it follows that 
Barnabas could not have brought Paul from Tarsus before 
the summer of the year 43. But these dates (summer of 
43 and summer of 44), before which the events could not 
have taken place, must coincide very nearly with the actual 
dates. For, in the first place, if a year or more elapsed 
after Peter’s flight and the death of Agrippa, before Paul 
and Barnabas came to Jerusalem, the episode in xii. 1-23 
is inserted in a very awkward place, and fails to fulfil its 
purpose, namely, to show the condition of things at the 
time when Paul and Barnabas arrived. Moreover, the 
expression xat’ éxeivov Tov xaspov, xii. 1 (cf. xix. 23), not- 
withstanding its flexibility, needs to be connected in some 
way with the context, and the only thing with which it 
can be connected is the collection journey, which ended 
the first full year of Paul’s work as a teacher in Antioch 
(xi. 26, 30). The events recorded in xii. 1-23 did not 
take place before the beginning of this year,—in which 
case the episode would belong before xi. 25, if it ought not 
to follow immediately after xi. 18,—but in the course of 
this year, from summer to summer, or autumn to autumn. 
Therefore the collection journey took place in the summer, 
or, since it was not customary to travel to the south in 
the hottest part of the year unless it was necessary, more 
probably in the autumn of the year 44,—the autumn of the 
year in which James had been put to death at Haster,— 
and Barnabas brought Paul from Tarsus in the summer or 
autumn of 43. But these dates must be further defended, 
in view of the misunderstandings which have arisen about 
the collection journey. The first occasion for the collection 
mentioned (xi. 28)is Agabus’ prophecy of a general famine. 
This very general prophecy (that 6d» % oixovpévn cannot 
refer to Judea has been shown above, p. 130 f.) caused the 
Christians of Antioch to think at once of their poverty- 
stricken brethren in Judea, and led to the decision to raise 
a collection for them, each giving according to his ability. 
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The language in xi. 29 and the analogy of other collections 
(1 Cor. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. viii. 10, ix. 2) justify us in supposing 
that a year or more elapsed before the collection was com- 
pleted, and that it was not sent until much later. In 
xi. 30 (3 Kad éroincay, cf. Gal. ii. 10) the sending of the 
collection is clearly distinguished from the resolution to 
take and to send a collection. The difference in time 
between the prophecy and its fulfilment is even more 
clearly indicated in xi. 28. Every unprejudiced reader 
would necessarily infer from the contrast between péArew 
écec Oar and Aris éyévero em) Knavédiov that the prophecy was 
made in the time of Caligula (died January 24, 41), and 
fulfilled in the time of his successor Claudwus (vol. i. 228 ; 
ef. Bengel, Ord. temp. p. 247). Since now x1. 25-26, 30, 
xii. 25, place us in the year between the summer or autumn 
of 43 andthe same time in 44, it is clear that in xi. 27-29, 
according to his custom (above, pp. 64-68), Luke goes 
back to the time prior to January 41 in order to explain 
the journey with the collection in the autumn of 44. The 
date mentioned in xi. 27 (cf. vi. 1; Matt. ii. 1) refers 
quite generally to the beginning of the Church in Antioch, 
described in xi. 19-26. No statement is made as to what 
occasioned the sending of the money, and to assume that 
the actual breaking out of the famine in Palestine caused 
it to be sent is arbitrary. If the indefinite prophecy of a 
single prophet was sufficient to lead to the collection of 
a charitable fund, any indication that this prophecy was 
about to be fulfilled could have led to the resolution to 
send the money at once to the poor Judeans, who had 
been in mind from the first. If, in addition, the news had 
reached Antioch of Agrippa’s persecution of the apostles, 
and of the orphaned condition of the Church at Jerusalem, 
then there was all the more reason for such an immediate 
exercise of brotherly love. The prophecy of Agabus, how- 
ever, did not begin to be fulfilled until after the beginning of 
Claudius’ reign, which was generally afflicted by assidue 
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sterilitates (Suet. Claudius, xviii. ; for further particulars 
see above, p. 130f.). For Luke this was sufficient fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy of Agabus, whose indefinite and 
popular language he does not hesitate to repeat. It was 
likewise sufficient to induce the Antiochians to send the 
money collected, without waiting for a great famine actually 
to occur in Judea. Although this makes the Pauline 
chronology really independent of the date of the famine in 
Judea, the following brief remarks concerning the latter 
may be made. According to Jos. Ant. xx. 5. 2, it took 
place under the procurator Tiberius Alexander. The 
correct reading in this passage is certainly not that 
adopted by Niese following the epitome ém rodrov, but 
éml rovtos, as in the Greek MSS., the Latin version, and 
Eus. H. #. it. 12. 1; at the same time, however, it is 
unnecessary, with Anger, 43 f.; Wieseler, 157 f.; Lightfoot, 
216; Schiirer, i. 567 f. [Eng. trans. 1. i. 169 f.], to refer 
this to the last two procurators mentioned, namely, Fadus 
and Tiberius Alexander. Because, in the first place, 
Josephus, in the concluding sentence of xx. 5. 1, sharply 
distinguishes the history of the procuratorship of Fadus 
from what follows. In the second place, that construction 
would require the reading ém! tovrwv. The phrase én 
rovrois, like the following mpds tovros (cf. also xx. 12; 
Niese, 267), is to be taken in a neuter sense, and means, 
as often in Eusebius, ‘‘ under these conditions and circum- 
stances,” and consequently “at this time”; cf. H. £. 
1. 1. 8, 2. 20 (é¢ ofs), iii, 4.11; chap. 12; 28.1; Mart. 
Palestine, xii. (beginning) (cf. xi. 31), practically the 
same as év Tovtos, H. HE. iv. 21, and év tovre, iii. 18. 1, 
iv. 15. 1, v. 18. 1, vi. 18.1. There is nothing in the con- 
text of xx. 2. 1 to indicate that the famine in connection 
with which the princess Helena distinguished herself by 
deeds of mercy (xx. 2. 5) occurred during the procurator- 
ship of Fadus (xx. 1. 1 f.), for the reason that xx. 2. 1 ff. 
deals with the conversion of Helena to Judaism. In this 
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connection, Josephus speaks proleptically of her journey 
to Jerusalem, which was coincident with the famine (xx. 
2. 5), and, in the same way, speaks even of her death 
(xx. 4. 3). He then returns to the procuratorship of 
Fadus (xx. 5. 1), and only after he has given an account 
of the accession of Tiberius Alexander does he indicate that 
the activity of Helena belongs historically in connection 
with the famine (xx. 5.2). From xx. 1. 2 we know that 
Fadus was still in office in 45 (according to a more 
uncertain reading, on the 28th of June 45). According to 
xx, 5. 2, Tiberius Alexander was again recalled in the 
year 48; for Josephus connects this event with the death 
of Herod of Chalcis, which is dated by him in 48, by a «aé 
before which there should be no pause. The year is, 
therefore, the date of Alexander’s recall. This is not 
contradicted by the indefinite connection indicated in Bell. 
ii. 11. 6. If we are willing to assume, contrary to the 
whole impression of the narrative in Ant. xx. 1. 1-5. 2, 
thatthe decree of Claudius, referred to in xx. 1. 2, belonged 
to the latter and not to the earlier part of Fadus’ term of 
office, and that Fadus held office a very short time, while 
Tiberius Alexander held office for a very long period, their 
respective terms of office must be ‘divided somewhat as 
follows: Fadus, 44 to 46 or 47; Tiberius Alexander, from 
46 or 47 to 48. Therefore the famine in Judea certainly 
did not fall in 44 or 45, but took place between 46 and 48, 
probably 47 or 48. Even if repeated bad harvests from 
41 to 45 in various lands had raised prices in Palestine 
also, famine conditions did not exist there at the very 
earliest until 46, and so were not the occasion of the 
collection journey. ‘Two further remarks may be added. 
In 2 Cor. xii. 1-4, Paul alludes to an experience of visions 
of a kind to give him a feeling of his importance for the 
rest of his life. Although, according to his own state- 
ment, fourteen years have elapsed since this experience 
took place, he speaks of it with the greatest animation and 
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precision. When he confesses himself unable to give any 
definite account of his physical and psychical condition at 
that moment, it is not because the memory of it has faded, 
but merely because he is reproducing the first impression 
which one has upon awakening from a state of ecstasy 
(cf. Acts xii. 9). For him it must have been a very 
significant experience. Of course, the reference here 
cannot be to the experience near Damascus, as some 
ancient writers suppose, nor to his vision on the occasion 
of his first visit to Jerusalem subsequent to his conversion 
(Acts xxii. 17-21); for 2 Cor. was certainly written later 
than Galatians, in which we are informed that the apostolic 
council, which is spoken of as already past, took place 
fourteen years after the first visit and seventeen years after 
Paul’s conversion. By the vision referred to in 2 Cor. his 
thoughts were turned to a future mission to the Gentiles 
(Acts xxl. 21, é&amooteXo, not éEarroaTéAnw). It was 
necessary for him to wait for years in Tarsus until the 
Lord should redeem His word and send him to the Gentiles. 
In the summer of 43, Barnabas sought him out in Tarsus, 
and drew him into the missionary work at Antioch. 
According to the chronology here followed, 2 Cor. was 
written towards the end of the year 57. Subtracting 
fourteen years, we have the year 43. The two dates, 
arrived at independently of each other, agree in this, 
namely, that the significant revelation in 2 Cor. xii. 2, and 
the new call and actual participation of Paul in missionary 
work among the Gentiles, both fall in the year 43. Is this 
to be explained as chance, or do the two reckonings agree 
both as regards the year and even the time of the year, 
because the events mentioned in 2 Cor. xii. 2 and Acts 
xi, 25 were simultaneous? If several years before this 
Paul became aware that he was to receive a new manifesta- 
tion of Jesus, by which he was to be directed to preach to 
the Gentiles, he could not have begun this work until this 
revelation was received. Barnabas’ summons could not of 
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itself have been sufficient. The fact that only the human 
summons is mentioned in Acts xi. 25 is merely an accurate 
illustration of the same relation which exists between Acts 
xv. 2 and Gal. 1. 2. The human summons does not 
exclude the xara dmoxddvywv. But in both cases the 
historian Luke emphasises the external aspect of the 
matter, whereas Paul emphasises the supernatural side in 
the great crises of his life. A second remark needs to 
be added here concerning Peter’s visit to Antioch. In 
NKZ, 1894, 8. 485-448, the present writer claimed and 
endeavoured to prove that this visit took place before the 
apostolic council, probably shortly after Acts xui.17. It 
is left to others to judge whether or not Belser, Bibl. 
Stud., edited by Bardenhewer, i. 3 (1896), 8. 127-139, has 
successfully refuted this thesis. The visit of the prophets 
from Judea, Acts xi. 27; the collection journey, xi. 30; 
Mark’s settlement in Antioch, xii. 25, in the autumn of 44; 
the visit of Peter and of others associated with James, 
Gal. ii. 11-14,—constitute a series of events extending 
from about 40 to 45. 

4. Sercius PavuLus, THE PRoconsuL or Cyprus, Acts 
xu. 7-12.—Concerning this, cf. the extended discussion, 
NKZ, 1904, 8S. 189-195, which is directed especially 
against Mommsen. Cyprus became a senatorial province 
under Augustus, and remained such from 22 B.c. onwards 
(Dio Cass. lili. 12. 7, liv. 4. 1). It seems that during 
the great Jewish rebellion under Trajan (Dio Cass. lxviii. 
32, and therefore under unusual conditions, Cyprus was 
governed by an imperial Legate, a certain M. Calpurnius 
Rufus, C.D. iii. No. 6072, if the latter be identical with 
the person of the same name who previously under Hadrian 
had been proconsul of Achaia (Dzgest, i. 16. 10.1). The 
governors of Cyprus usually bore the title of proconsul 
before as well as after Trajan’s time. The full name of 
the proconsul (Acts xiii. 7), Z. Sergius Paullus, is found, 
in all probability in an inscription of the city of Rome 
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according to which he was one of the cwratores riparum 
et alvei Tiberis under Claudius (CLL. vi. 31545, cf. 
Prosopographia, iii. 221, No. 376). The year cannot be 
determined ; the only thing that is sure is that L. Sergius 
Paulus later than this was appointed to the much more 
important post on Cyprus. At Soloi on the island of 
Cyprus an inscription has been found, first published 
by Cesnola (Cypern, German transl. by Stern, 8. 379, 
No. 29), and then more carefully edited by Hogarth, 
Devia Cypria (1889), p. 114. This inscription ends with 
the words: tuyuntevoas tiv Boudry [bila é€aorav (sic) emt 
Tathov [avO\rdrov. Hogarth regards the writing as 
wholly that of the first century. This makes it impos- 
sible to doubt the identity of this proconsul of Cyprus 
(the Paulus of the Soloi inscription) with the proconsul 
Sergius Paulus of Acts, and with the Sergius Paullus of 
the Roman inscription. For other than chronological 
reasons alone, the opinion of Mommsen, that the Soloi 
inscription refers to a certain Paullius Fabius Maximus, 
who died 14 B.c., cannot be maintained ; see NKZ, 1904, 
S. 193 ff. Of importance as showing the connection of 
the Sergian gens with Cyprus is another Cyprian inscrip- 
tion found in 1887 (J-HS, ix. 241, No. 56: Aovesov Sépysov 
Kl. . .] “Appsavov cuyxrntixdv tpiBodvov Zepyia Anuntpia tov 
aberpov), Moreover, Lightfoot (Essays on Supernat. Rel. 
p. 295) has shown it to be probable that the Sergius 
Paullus whom Pliny, H. N. i., mentions in the list of 
authorities for lib. 11. and xvii. (in the first reference only 
Sergius, not Paullus, see the critical apparatus of Sillig 
or Detlefsen), is the proconsul of Cyprus, and that the 
notes about Cyprus, H. N. ii. 210, xviti. 68, were derived 
from him. For other conjectures see Prosopographia, iii. 
222, under Sergius Paullus. The Soloi inscription contains 
a date. A certain Apollonius (if he is to be identified 
with the Apollonius of C.J.L. vi. 1440 is questionable) 
set up a monument to his parents on the 25th Dem- 
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archexusios of the year 13. If this date refers to the year 
of the emperor's reign (cf. C. J. G. 2632, 2634),—in this 
case the emperor Claudius,—then the date is fixed as 53. 
Hogarth’s hypothesis, that the figure P (100) should be 
added,—which gives the number 113, to be reckoned from 
the first organisation of the province, giving us the year 
55,—seems to the present writer hazardous. The con- 
cluding words of the inscription just quoted seem to 
presuppose that the Paulus in whose proconsulship Apol- 
lonius as censor examined the senate of Soloi, was no 
longer in office; that, therefore, Paulus governed Cyprus 
before 53. Now it is true that these two lines and a 
half are written in somewhat different characters, 7.e. are 
a later filling out of Apollonius’ list of offices. But from 
this it does not follow that Apollonius and the proconsul 
Paulus did not hold office until a time subsequent to the 
date of the original inscription. Since whatever Pauline 
chronology is accepted, it is impossible to date Sergius 
Paulus’ proconsulship of Cyprus later than 53, it follows 
that the supplement to the inscription records a distinc- 
tion of Apollonius belonging prior to 53, and forgotten 
in the original inscription. But the proconsulship of 
Sergius Paulus must be dated back at least two years. 
According to C. J. G. 2632, the proconsul of Cyprus in 
the twelfth year of Claudius, 2.e. in the year 52, was L. 
Annius Bassus (cf. Plin. Ep. vii. 31), who was not consul 
suffectus until the year 70 (C.L.L. vi. 200). There is 
no need to discuss the question whether he is identical 
with the person mentioned in Tac. Hest. iii. 50, year 69, 
nor the statements of Mommsen concerning him in the 
index to Keil’s Plinius, p. 401, which to the present 
writer are unintelligible and certainly incorrect, nor the 
statements of Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverwaltung’, i. 391, 
concerning his predecessor, Cordus ; cf., on the other hand, 
the correct statements concerning both in Prosopographia, 
i. 63, ii. 188. Since in C. J. G. 2682, Bassus carries out 
VOL. Ill. 3° 
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an order of his predecessor, Cordus, and had, therefore, 
only just begun to govern, Q. Julius Cordus (C. L. G. 
2631; the same person mentioned in Tac. Hist. i. 76 ?) 
must have governed the island until the spring of this 
same year, 52. The proconsulship of Sergius Paulus falls 
in the year beginning in the spring of 51, and ending 
in the spring of 52. 

5. Tue EXpuLsIoN oF THE JEWS FROM Rome, Acts 
xvi. 2.—Dion Cassius (lx. 6. 6) makes the following 
remark in connection with the first year of Claudius, 2.e. 
A.D. 41 (since there is no transition to the year 42 until 
lx. 9. 1, cf. 10. 1): “The Jews, who had again so increased 
in numbers that it would have been difficult to exclude 
them from the city without a riot on the part of their 
rabble (i236 tod dydov ody), he did not indeed drive out, 
but commanded them, while retaining (otherwise) their 
ancestral customs, not to assemble.” The reference in 
matptos Bios can be to nothing else than that which in the 
edicts of tolerance in Jos. Ant. xix. 5. 2-3 is called 7a iSa 
On, » matplos Opynoxeta, Ta Tatpia On, of idiot vouor. Since 
the observation of the Sabbath and the religious services 
in the synagogue on the Sabbath were a prime feature 
of their ancestral customs, the decree against cvvaOpoitecOax 
cannot refer to the religious services, which in Rome were 
held in a large number of different synagogues (vol. i. 47), 
but is directed against large assemblies and tumultuous 
gatherings of the whole Jewish populace in Rome, which 
were especially pleasing to the Jews (Jos. Bell. ii. 6. 1, 
1063; Ant,.xvii. 9. 14f. i. 1) xyi1.28..2 Philo; Leg. ad 
Cat. xxxil.), and which would be appropriately designated 
by cuvabpoigecrOar (Acts xix. 25; Jos. Bell. ii. 10. 3) as 
distinguished from cuvayecOas (cf. svvaywyy, ctvakis: Acts 
X1xX. 39, €vvopos éxxdnoia). With this decree against the 
Jews is to be compared the stricter measures against the 
heterve, which Dio Cassius reports in the passage imme- 
diately following. Thus understood, this account of Dio 
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Cassius agrees well with the fact that Claudius at the 
beginning of his reign showed great favour to the Jewish 
princes, Agrippa 1. and Herod of Chalcis (Jos. An#. xix. 
5. 1; Dio Cass. lx. 8. 2), and that at their request he 
granted the Jews throughout the whole empire, including 
Italy, the right of religious worship (Ant. xix. 5. 3, of the 
year 42),—the same had been granted earlier to the Alex- 
andrian Jews, Ant. xix. 5. 2,—warning them, however, to 
make modest and peaceful use of it. If this warning were 
not followed, it did not mean a return under Claudius of 
the conditions that prevailed under Caligula, but the en- 
forcement of police regulations against the insubordination 
of troublesome Jews in different places. But it is very 
improbable that the Roman Jews gave occasion for such 
measures so soon after the year 42. The expulsion of 
the Jews from Rome mentioned in Acts xviii. 2 and Suet. 
Claudius, xxv. (vol. i. 433, n. 6), must belong to a later 
date. , On the other hand, it is wrong to conclude, with O. 
Holtzmann, Nil. Zeitgeschichte, S. 127, that, from favours 
shown by Claudius to Agrippa 11. between 50 and 54 
(Schiirer, i. 586 f. [Eng. trans. 1. ii. 191 f.]), this edict does 
not belong to this, but to an earlier period. This con- 
tinuous patronage of Agrippa does not presuppose general 
love for the Jews on the part of the emperor; neither is 
the fact that in consequence of the repeated tumults among 
the Jews in Rome, the patience of the Roman police was 
finally exhausted, to be taken as evidence of an especially 
unfriendly feeling or attitude of the Emperor toward the 
Jews. The date cannot be fixed more definitely either 
from the “Teaching of Addai,” ed. Philips, p. 16, or from 
Eus. H. Z. ii. 18. 9, who simply follows Acts, or from 
Orosius, Hist. vii. 6. 15, who declares that he found the 
ninth year of Claudius’ reign mentioned in Josephus, who 
says nothing whatever about it; it must be fixed from 
the chronology of Paul as determined from other data. 

6. GaLLIo, PROcoNSUL oF AcHata, AcTS XVIII. 12-17. 
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—Since the words in xviii. 12, Tardlwvos 3¢ dvOuTarou dytos 
ths "Axaias, are clearly intended to indicate not the motive 
for the Jews’ charges against Paul, but the time and 
circumstances of them, it is fair to infer that Gallio did 
not assume office until some time during Paul’s eighteen 
months’ sojourn in Corinth, and, since official changes 
were usually made in the spring, not until the spring 
following Paul’s settlement in Corinth. L. Junius 
Gallio (called Annwus Novatus before his adoption by 
the rhetorician Gallio), the elder brother of the philo- 
sopher Seneca, left Achaia on one occasion (according to 
Seneca, Hpist. xviii. 1 [105]) in order to get rid of a 
fever which he had contracted there. The sea-voyage here 
referred to cannot be the same as that which took him 
to Egypt (Plin. H. N. xxxi. 62), for the occasion of the 
latter voyage was a hemorrhage. He died in the reign 
of Nero (Dio Cass. lxii. 25). It is naturally impossible 
to determine the date of his death more definitely from 
Tac. Ann. xv. 73. The date of his consulate is just as 
uncertain (Prosopogr. 11. 237) as that of his proconsulate 
in Achaia. Inasmuch as his younger brother Seneca was 
consul in 56, Gallio probably held the office at an earlier 
date. During the exile of his brother, from which the 
latter was recalled in 49 (Seneca, Dial. xii. 18. 2), Gallio 
continued his honourable career undisturbed. Seneca’s 
history, therefore, throws no light upon the dates of his 
brother's career. In addition, the investigations of Ramsay 
(Expos. 1897, March, p. 201 f.), Schiirer (Zf/WTh, 1898, 
S. 41), and of Honnicke (Chronol. des Apostels Pl., 8. 
26 ff.), have led to no sure result. Even if we knew when 
Gallio was adopted, and received this name from his adopted 
father, this information would be of no importance for the 
chronology of Paul; for Luke could have given him this 
name (Acts xviii. 14) without scruple, even if he had not 
yet assumed it at the time of this incident of which he 
writes. 
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7. THE PROCURATORS FELIx anp Festus, ACTS XXIII. 
24—xxvi. 32.—Josephus, the only authority in any way 
closely associated with the events in question, in Bell. ii. 
12. 8 mentions the sending of Felix to Palestine as the 
last event of Claudius’ reign (ii. 11. 1-12. 8), and places 
everything which he relates concerning Felix’s pro- 
curatorship (ii. 13. 2-7, cf. Ant. xx. 8. 4 on the first 
year of Nero) after the accession of Nero (ii. 12. 8). 
The remark in ii. 13. 2 concerning Nero, that he gave 
Agrippa 1. some other cities of Palestine in addition to 
the tetrarchy of Philip (ii. 12. 8) which Claudius had 
bestowed upon him, and that he appointed («atéorncev 
not é&émreuev) Felix procurator over the rest of Judea, 
can only mean that Nero confirmed Felix in the procu- 
ratorship to which he was appointed by Claudius, except 
that he reduced his jurisdiction in the manner mentioned. 
The date of the transference of office from Felix to Festus 
is not definitely fixed by Bell. 11,14. 1. Practically the 
same situation is found in Ant. xx. 7. 1-8, 9. Here also 
no: account of the official acts of Felix is given until the 
reign of Nero (8. 1-8). Only his appointment to Pales- 
tine falls in the reign of Claudius (7. 1). This cannot 
be claimed as certainly regarding his marriage with 
Drusilla (7. 2), the account of which is given merely as 
an episode. Josephus’ idea of the appointment of Felix 
is indicated not only in the distribution of material be- 
tween the reigns of Claudius and of Nero, but also by the 
fact that immediately after mentioning the appointment 
of Felix he reports the assignment to Agrippa of the 
tetrarchy of Philip (7. 1), which took place in the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth year of Claudius’ reign (53). Con- 
sequently there can be no doubt about Josephus’ idea of 
the date of Felix’s procuratorship. Felix entered office 
in one of the last years of Claudius’ reign (between 51 
and 54), was confirmed by Nero immediately upon his 
accession (October 13th, 54), and was recalled in the same 
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reign, But the greater part of Felix’s term of office, 
which, according to Acts xxiv. 10, 27, must have covered 
at least (4+2) six years, fell in the reign of Nero. Even 
if only half of the six years belong after the accession of 
Nero (October 54), Felix could, according to Josephus, 
have been withdrawn, at the very earliest, in the autumn 
of 57. The chronology of Josephus is confirmed by 
Tacitus (Ann. xii. 54) to this extent, namely, in that 
Tacitus assigns to the year 52 the sentence of Cumanus, 
which, according to Josephus, was the immediate occasion 
of the appointment of Felix. In another respect Tacitus’ 
statement in this passage has caused confusion. Whereas, 
according to Josephus (Bell. ii. 12. 8; Ant. xx. 7. 1), 
Felix was sent from Rome to Palestine to succeed 
Cumanus, at the request of the high priest Jonathan, 
who was present at Rome at the time of the condemna- 
tion of Cumanus (Ant. xx. 8. 5; Bell. ii. 12. 6), accord- 
ing to Tacitus, Felix had governed Samaria for a long 
time prior to this sentence (jam pridem Judee umpositus) 
while Cumanus was governing Galilee. The statement of 
Tacitus is to be rejected, not only because in respect of 
time and place Josephus was much nearer the facts than 
Tacitus, and could not have invented such specific reports 
as those about Jonathan, but also because Tacitus’ alleged 
division of the small province takes no account of the 
most important part of Palestine, namely, Judea and 
Jerusalem. This is a point on which Tacitus is poorly 
informed. It is more difficult to explain a contradiction 
in which Josephus involves himself notwithstanding his 
otherwise clear statements about Felix. In Ant. xx. 8. 9 
he says that after Festus had been sent by Nero to Pales- 
tine to succeed Felix, the foremost Jews of Czesarea went 
to Rome in order to accuse Felix, and that he would have 
received the punishment which he deserved for his mis- 
deeds if the emperor had not pardoned many of his 
offences at the intercession of Felix’s brother Pallas, who 
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was at that time greatly esteemed by Nero. Josephus 
evidently knows of the subsequent downfall of Pallas, 
and says with reference to it, that just when (uddora 67 
rére) Felix had to answer charges in Rome, Pallas was in 
high favour with Nero. But, according to Tacitus (Ann. 
xiii. 14), who must have been informed on this point, the 
downfall of Pallas occurred in the year 55 (cf. the state- 
ment concerning the consuls, xiii. 11) shortly before 
Britannicus had completed his fourteenth year (xiii. 15). 
But, according to Suet. Claud. xxvii, Britannicus was 
born on the twentieth day of the reign of Claudius during 
his second consulate, é.e. (reckoning from January 24th, 
41) on the 12th or 13th of February 41, not on the 
12th of February 42, as Schiller states in his Kavsergesch. 
i. 338. Naturally no account need be taken of the 
incidental statement of Dio Cassius, lx. 12. 5, from 
which it might be inferred that Britannicus was born in 
the year 42. Accordingly, Britannicus fourteenth birth- 
day fell on the 13th day of February 55, and Pallas was 
deposed in January of the year 55. With this, however, 
agrees Dio Cassius, lxi. 7. 4, where the death of Britan- 
nicus is placed in the year 55. In view of the complete 
agreement of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dio Cassius regard- 
ing these dates, which are entirely independent of each 
other, referring in part to the birth, in part to the four- 
teenth birthday of Britannicus and his poisoning, which 
took place shortly before his fourteenth birthday,—dates, 
moreover, which are associated with the names of consuls, 
__ such trivial statements as those of Harnack; Chronol. der 
Altchrist. Lit. 8. 238, to the effect that Tacitus made a 
mistake of a year in giving the age of Britannicus at the 
time of his death, and consequently put the downfall of 
Pallas in the year 55 instead of 56, the correct date, are 
to be rejected. On the other hand, from the fact that in 
the year 55, when Pallas was charged with high treason, 
he showed a defiant spirit, and was acquitted along with 
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Burrus (Tac. Ann. xiii. 23), it is not to be inferred that 
between 55 and 57 he had gradually or suddenly regained 
the favour of Nero. Nero never showed him any special 
regard (Ann. xiii. 2), and it is certain that from January 
55 until he was poisoned in 62 (Tac. Ann. xiv. 65) he 
was never in favour with the emperor, which would agree 
fairly well with the words of Jos. Ant. xx. 8. 9. How - 
O. Holtzmann, Wil. Zeitgeschichte, S. 128-130, infers 
from this statement of Josephus that in the summer of 
55 Felix went to Rome and Festus to Palestine, and 
especially how Harnack, 8. 235, reaches his conclusion 
that Felix was recalled not later than the year 55 or 56. 
(cf. S. 237, Accession of Festus, summer of 56), these 
writers themselves must explain. A glance into older 
works, e.g. Wieseler, Chron. des apost. Zeitalters, 8. 
72-74, would have prevented such mistakes. According 
to Acts xxiv. 27 (cf. xx. 16, xxvii. 9), Felix departed, and 
Festus assumed office in the summer. Felix’s accusers 
could, therefore, have left Czesarea immediately after his 
departure and have reached Rome before the close of 
navigation; but if Josephus is correct in his statement 
about Pallas, they did not arrive in the autumn of the 
year 55, at the beginning of which Pallas was deposed, 
nor in the year 56, z.e. one year and nine months after 
the fall of Pallas, but must have come at the very latest 
in the autumn of 54. But this, too, is impossible. For 
since Nero did not come to the throne until October 13th, 
54, Festus, who arrived in Palestine in the summer of 
this same year, would not have been sent out by Nero 
but by Claudius, and Felix, who departed in the summer, 
would have found Claudius still alive. Josephus would 
then be entirely wrong in his statement that Nero con- 
firmed Felix in his procuratorshop and appointed Festus 
as his successor, and in his belief that the procuratorship 
of Felix fell largely under Nero. But even if he be cor- 
rect in one point, namely, that Nero sent Festus to Pales- 
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tine, nevertheless his statement about Pallas is untenable. 
It is impossible to crowd the journey of Festus from 
Rome to Palestine, the journey of Felix and the Jewish 
embassy to Rome, and the adjustment of their troubles, 
into the period of time between October 13th, 54, and 
approximately February 1st, 55, to say nothing of the 
. fact that such journeys were not usually made in the 
winter months, and that according to the Acts they must 
necessarily have been made in the summer. Josephus’ 
statement about Pallas is, therefore, certainly incorrect. 
But even if this were not as evident as it is, even if we 
had the choice of rejecting ether this incidental account 
of Josephus’ idea of events in distant Rome, or his con- 
sistent conception of the relation of the procuratorships of 
Felix and Festus in Palestine to the administration of 
Claudius and Nero, without question we would hold the 
latter to be historical, and reject the former as an error of 
Josephus’ due to the practical necessity of explaining 
Felix’s escape from punishment, and to a confusion of the 
times of Claudius with those of Nero. Whoever makes 
this error a corner-stone in chronology will certainly 
arrive at conclusions which are absurd—and these con- 
clusions affect more than the history of the Church. Three 
examples will suffice: (1) If Festus succeeded Felix at 
the latest in the year 54,—which, as we have seen, would 
be the case on this supposition,—Paul was arrested at 
Pentecost, 52. On this occasion, fully two years before 
the recall of Felix, the uprising of the Egyptians is 
spoken of as an event not belonging to the immediate 
past (Acts xxi. 38, mpd tovTwy Tév tpepar, ef. v. 36). 
According to Josephus (Bell. ii. 13.5; Ant. xx. 8. 2), 
however, this uprising occurred during the reign of Nero. 
The arrest of Paul took place, therefore, several years 
after October 54, and the recall of Felix several years after 
56. (2) When, at the beginning of his imprisonment in 
Czesarea, Paul spoke before Felix, the latter was married 
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to Drusilla (Acts xxiv. 24), and there is nothing which im- 
plies that he had been only recently married. Drusilla, 
who in 44 was only six years old (Ant. xix. 9. 1), was only 
fourteen years old in 52. But when Felix induced her to 
infidelity she was married to Azizus of Emesa (Ant. xx. 7. 2), 
and, prior to this first marriage, her brother Agrippa I. 
had seriously negotiated with Epiphanes of Comagene for 
her marriage to him (xx. 7. 1). Drusilla’s first marriage 
was of short duration (loc. cit.). In order to compress 
into a period of two years the whole of the first marriage, 
the struggle with the difficulties which Felix had to over- 
come in order to make Drusilla unfaithful to her husband, 
and to induce the Jewess to marry him (Ant. xx. 7. 2), 
and the period during which at the time of Acts xxiv. 24 
Felix and Drusilla had been married, it is necessary to 
assume the most extreme possibilities. Her first marriage 
took place at twelve years, after negotiations concerning 
another marriage, which also required time, had failed. 
This in itself is hardly probable. Moreover, Josephus 
evidently knows when the first marriage took place. At 
the end of the twelfth year of Claudius, z.e. at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth year of Claudius (= 53), Agrippa 11. 
received the tetrarchy of Philip, and after this elevation in 
rank, 2.e. at the earliest in the year 53, he gave his sister, 
who was then fifteen years of age, in marriage to Azizus 
(Ant. xx. 7. 1). At the very earliest, then, it was not 
until the year 54, probably later, that Drusilla became the 
wife of Felix. This marriage had already taken place 
when Paul spoke before Felix, and the latter retained 
his procuratorship for two whole years thereafter. Con- 
sequently, at the very earliest, Festus succeeded Felix in 
56, probably later. (3) Neither does the “new chrono- 
logy” agree with Josephus’ statements about his first 
journey to Rome (Vit. 3). He was born in the winter of 
37-38 (Schiirer, i. 74 [Eng. trans. 1. i. 77]), and completed 
his twenty-sixth year in the winter of 63-64; so that he 
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started on his journey in the spring of 64. The purpose 
of this journey was the liberation of some Jewish priests 
from imprisonment in Rome, whither Felix had sent them 
during his procuratorship to be condemned by the Imperial 
court. If Felix was removed from office in 54 (55 or 56), 
these priests must have remained prisoners in Rome for at 
least ten (or according to the incorrect reckoning of our 
modern chronologists, at least eight or nine) years. This 
imprisonment was not the result of a judicial sentence, a 
mode of punishment unknown among the Romans, but it 
was an imprisonment pending a trial. The case is con- 
ceivable only if Felix remained in office until the summer 
of 60; so that the imprisonment of these priests until 
they were set free by Josephus may have lasted about 
four years, just as the first Roman imprisonment of Paul 
lasted from two to two and a half years. As regards 
the data of the Eusebian Chronicle (Schoene, ii. 152 ff), 
(1) due regard is to be paid to the fact that Hus. A. &. ui. 
20. 1, 22. 1, agrees with Josephus as against the Armenian 
version of the Chronicle in making Felix a procurator 
under Nero,—indeed, he places his procuratorship mainly 
under Nero,—and in making Nero appoint Festus. (2) 
It is not possible, with Blass, Acta apost. p. 22, to 
harmonise the two chronologists, Eusebius and Jerome, on 
the assumption that they differ only by a year. The 
Latin editor places the sending of Felix in Anno Abr. 
2066, the tenth year of Claudius, and the sending of 
Festus in Anno Abr. 2072, the second year of Nero. On 
the other hand, the Armenian version places the sending 
of Felix in Anno Abr. 2067, the eleventh year of Claudius 
(= 51), but puts the sending of Festus in Anno Abr. 
2070, the fourteenth year of Claudius (= 54). That 
the Armenian version is confused, appears also from the 
peculiar fact that Felix’s entrance upon office is not re- 
corded until after a statement is made concerning an 
event which took place under his procuratorship. (3) But 
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even if the dates of the Armenian version are corrected on 
the basis of Jerome’s editing (cf. Vir. Jil. v.), and even if 
we assume with Harnack, 8S. 234, 236f.,, that the Kusebian 
dates for the assumption of office by Felix and Festus are 
the summer of 51 and the summer of 56 respectively, and 
that Paul’s first trial before Felix took place at Pentecost 
(Harnack, 8. 237, makes the surprising statement “at 
Easter”) 54, there is still a contradiction to Acts xxiv. 10; 
for Felix had been then only three years in office, a period 
covering less than one-third of the time of Pilate’s pro- 
curatorship. More especially there remains the irrecon- 
cilable contradiction to the course of events in Palestine 
under Claudius and Nero, according to the representation — 
of Josephus. Certain dates can be obtained only by 
reckoning back with the help of Josephus from the Jewish 
war. According to the episodic narrative of Bell. vi. 5. 3, 
Albinus, the successor of Festus, was in Jerusalem at a 
feast of Tabernacles, which visit, according to Josephus, 
took place four years before the outbreak of the war, and 
seven years five months prior to a point of time just 
before the capture of Jerusalem. The second date, which 
is more definite, with which, however, the first agrees, 
refers clearly to the feast of Tabernacles in the year 62. 
But now all that is related in Ant. xx. 9. 2-3 (cf. the 
meagre allusions in Bell. ii. 14. 1) concerning Albinus’ 
stay in Jerusalem, also took place at a feast of Tabernacles ; 
for, since there is no previous mention of a feast cata ry 
opty, everoTHKet yap avtn in xx. 9. 3 is to be understood as 
referring to the feast of Tabernacles (cf. above, p. 285, 
n. 4, on John v. 1, vii, 2). This is a Jewish usage of 
language which is evidently found in Bell. ii. 12. 3; since 
4 éoptn in this passage is not the Passover mentioned in 
xii. 1, nor an undetermined feast, in which case there 
would be no article (cf. the importance attached to the 
feast of Tabernacles, Ant. viii. 4. 1). Unless a peculiar 
coincidence be assumed, the feast of Tabernacles, briefly 
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referred to in Bell. vi. 5. 3, is identical with that spoken 
of in Ant. xx. 9.2. From the context of xx. 9. 1-3 we 
learn that Albinus journeyed to Jerusalem very soon after 
his arrival in the country (cf. a similar case in Acts 
xxv. 1). If he was there at the feast of Tabernacles in 62, 
then he arrived in Palestine late in the summer of 62. 
But from xx. 9. 1 it follows that Festus died in Palestine 
at least three months previous, 2.e. in May or June 62. 
Josephus gives the comparatively just and energetic ad- 
ministration of Festus only two lines in Bell. ii. 14. 1, 
and also describes it very briefly in Ant. xx. 8. 10-11. 
It produced no change in affairs, and must have been of 
short duration. In view of the silence of Josephus, it 
is a bold venture to assume that the procuratorship of 
Festus lasted from 54 to 55 or 56 (see above, p. 472 f.) 
until June 62. On the other hand, the events in Ant. 
xx. 8. 10-11 cannot possibly be crowded into the space of 
time—ten months at the most—between the arrival of 
Festus in the late summer and June of the following year. 
Therefore he cannot have assumed office so late as 61, but 
at the very latest began to rule in the year 60. When in 
Ant. xx. 8. 11 (cf. 11.2; Vita, 3) Josephus calls Poppzea 
the wife of Nero, he is certainly speaking either pro- 
leptically or euphemistically ; for the formal marriage 
between the two (Tac. Ann. xiv. 60-64; Suet. Nero, 
xxxv. lvii.) did not take place until after Nero's separa- 
tion from Octavia and her death (June the 9th, 62), ze. 
about the time of the death of Festus, whereas Ant. xx. 
8. 11 refers to a period prior to his death. Moreover, the 
original reading in Acts xxviii. 16 (vol. 1. 551 f.) pre- 
supposes that at the time of Paul’s arrival in Rome there 
was only one Prefectus pratorio. That was the case 
until the death of Burrus, which, as the context of the 
narratives shows (Tac. Ann. xiv. 51; Dio Cassius, lxi. 13), 
occurred in the beginning of the year 62. After his death 
this office was shared by two persons. If Paul had 
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arrived in Rome in March 62, he would have found this 
new arrangement in operation. Therefore he probably 
arrived in Rome at the latest in the spring of 61, and 
accordingly Festus assumed office as procurator at the 
latest in the summer of 60. But this latest possible date 
for his assumption of office has every claim to be the 
correct one. As has been shown, a date much earlier is 
impossible, while there can be no serious objection to 
taking the year 59 as the date of the change of office from 
Felix to Festus. In view of Acts xxiv. 10 and the re- 
presentation of the rule of Festus in Josephus, there is 
little to recommend in deducting a year from Felix’s 
procuratorship and adding it to Festus’. Then there is 
also to be considered the significant coincidence, shown 
above, p. 462, between 2 Cor. xi. 2 and the date in Acts 
xi. 25, which can be absolutely fixed. By referring the 
relative dates back a year, this very likely combination 
would be rendered impossible. 

8. Taking the fixed date—the death of Agrippa I. in 
the summer of 44—and a date almost as certain, namely, 
Festus’ entrance upon office in the summer of 60, the 
Pauline chronology can be arranged plausibly without any 
conflict with established dates. It requires no change in 
the traditional dates, but only the proof that Josephus 
and Tacitus each in one instance gave an inaccurate report 
of matters with which they were imperfectly acquainted. 
The excess of between five and six years, concerning 
which we have no information, causes no difficulty. The 
question, whether these years should be inserted between 
Acts xii. and xiii, or between Acts xiv. and xv. 1, or 
between Acts xv. 83 and xv. 40, is not difficult to answer. 
The apostolic council took place soon after the first mis- 
sionary journey. ‘The language in xiv. 28 may apply to a 
period of months, but not to five or six years. Paul and 
Barnabas brought to Jerusalem the fresh reports of the 
first missionary journey (xv. 3, 4,12). In xv. 35 mention 
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is made of the resumption of teaching in the Church at 
Antioch and of missionary preaching in the same city, but 
the close connection between xv. 40 and xv. 30-34, and 
between xvi. 4 and xv. 29, makes it impossible to assume 
an interval of more than weeks or months. Evidence is 
also found in Phil. iv. 15 (é apy tod evayyedlov) for the 
statement that only a short space of time intervened 
between the first and second missionary journeys. But, 
on the other hand, in xiii. 1 we have the beginning of an 
entirely new historical narrative. Nothing suggests that 
Paul and Barnabas took Mark with them to Antioch 
with a view to making him their companion on a more 
extensive missionary journey (xii. 25). But Mark settled 
in Antioch, where we meet him again in xv. 37. Only 
in a passing moment of discouragement did he go back 
to Jerusalem to his mother (xiii. 13). In view of what 
has just been stated, room for the insertion of a five- 
year period of the preparation. of the apostle to the 
Gentiles for the calling which had been placed before 
him, is to be found only between Acts xii. and xiii. 
If Luke had written a third book, we would prob- 
ably know much of the history of the older apostles 
during the years 44-50, which he dismisses with Acts 
xiii. 1 (above, p. 59f.). During this period no important 
steps were taken affecting missionary work among the 
Gentiles. 

9, THE DEATH OF PETER AND Pau UNDER NeRo.—In 
view of the investigations in vol. ii. 54-84, 158-194, it 
may be assumed as certain that both apostles died as 
martyrs in Rome in the reign of Nero, and also that Paul 
died considerably later than Peter. The parts of 2 Tim. 
which it would have been most impossible to invent, 
prove that the last imprisonment and the death of Paul 
were not part of the persecution of the Christians in 64. 
Paul’s silence regarding Peter in all his imprisonment 
letters, and Peter’s silence concerning Paulin 1 Pet., prove 
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that their ways parted at the end. The clearest traces of 
the true course of events are preserved in the tradition of 
Clement of Rome up to and beyond the Chromiecle of 
Eusebius. Harnack’s assertion, Chronol. der altchristl. 
Int. 8. 239, 240, that Paul was certainly executed in the 
year 64, is as incorrect as it is bold. 
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RoMAN AND JEWISH. 


Deposition of Pilate and of Caiaphas, 
36. 

Death of Tiberius, March 16, 37. 
Reign of Caius Cesar (Caligula) 
March 16, 37, to January 24, 41. 

Birth of Nero and of Josephus, 37. 

Herod Agrippa I., 37-44. 

Persecution of the Jewsin Alexandria, 
38. 


Attempts of Caligula to erect his 
statue in the temple, 39-40. 


Reign of the Emperor Claudius, Jan. 
24, 41, to October 13, 54. 


Death of Herod Agrippa I., summer 
of 44. 
Fadus’ procuratorship, 44-46 (or 47). 


VOL, UI, 


CHRISTIAN. 


Death and Resurrection of Christ, 
probably 30. 

The events in Acts i.—viii. 1, from 30 
to 34. 

The Conversion of Paul, beginning 
of 35. 


Three years’ sojourn of Paul in 
Damascus, once interrupted by a 
journey to Arabia (Gal. i. 17). 


Flight from Damascus, first visit to 
Jerusalem, settlement in Tarsus 
(Gal. i. 18-24; 2 Cor. xi. 32; Acts 
ix. 23-30,\ xxii. 17-21, xxvi. 20; 
Rom. xv. 19), 38. 

Peter in Joppa and Cesarea (Acts ix. 
32-xi, 18, xv. 7). 

Agabus and the other prophets in 
Antioch (Acts xi. 27f.), about 40. 
Luke a member of the Antiochian 

Church. 


Paul brought by Barnabas from 
Tarsus to Antioch (Acts xi. 25; 
2 Cor. xii. 2), summer or autumn, 
43. 

Execution of James the son of 
Zebedee, imprisonment of Peter, 
flight of Peter from Jerusalem, 
about Easter, 44. 


Journey of Barnabas and of Paul to 
Jerusalem with the collection, and 
the settlement of Mark in Antioch 
(Acts xi. 30, xii, 25), autumn of 44, 


jt 
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Procuratorship of Tiberius Alexander, 
46 (or 47)-48. 

Famine in Judea. 

Procuratorship of Cumanus, 48-52. 


Sergius Paulus, governor of Cyprus, 
about 50 (certainly not between 51 
and 53). 

Banishment of Jews from Rome, 
about 52. 

Procuratorship of Felix, from 52, or 
beginning 53, until summer, 60. 


Gallio, proconsul of Achaia, probably 
from the spring of 53 on. 


Reign of Nero, from Oct. 13, 54, to 
June 9, 68. 
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Paul and Barnabas, active as teachers 
and missionaries in Antioch until 
the spring of 50. 

The visit of Peter and of other Jews 
in Antioch. 

The Epistle of James, about 50. 

First missionary journey of Paul (Acts 
xili. 4-xiv. 27; Gal. iv. 13), spring 
of 50 until autumn of 51. 

The apostolic council (Acts xv. 1-29; 
Gal. ii. 1-10), beginning of 52. 

Beginning of the second missionary 
journey (Acts xv. 40), spring of 52. 

Arrival, in Corinth, about November 
52. 

The Epistle to the Galatians, about 
April 53. 

Arrival of Silas and Timothy in 
Corinth (Acts xviii. 5; 1 Thess. iii. 6). 

First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
about May or June 53. 

Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, — 
August or September 53. 

Hearing before Gallio (Acts xviii. 
12-17), autumn of 53. 

Journey from Corinth to Ephesus 
(Acts xviii. 18-21. Beginning of the - 
three years’ stay in Ephesus, Acts 
xx. 31, cf. xix. 8-10, xx. 18), before 
Pentecost, t.e. about May 54. 

Continuation of the journey to 
Cesarea (not to Jerusalem) and 
Antioch (Acts xviii. 21 f.). 

Journey of Apollos from Alexandria 
by way of Ephesus to Corinth (Acne 
Xviii. 24-28), summer, 54. 

Beginning of the third missionary 
journey from Antioch to Ephesus 
(Acts xviii. 23, xix. 1), probably in 
the late summer of 54. 

Settlement in Ephesus, somewhere 
about February 55. 

Transfer to the lecture-room of Tyran- 
nus, about Pentecost, 55. 

Short visit in Corinth from Ephesus 
(vol. i. 263 f.). 

A lost letter of Paul to the Corinth- 
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ians (1 Cor. v. 9), toward the end of 
56 or beginning of 57. 

Sending of Timothy and Erastus to 
Macedonia, and thence to Corinth 
(Acts xix. 22; 1 Cor. iv. 17). 

Letter of the Corinthians to Paul 
(1 Cor. vii. 1). 

The First Epistle to the Corinthians 
(1 Cor. v. 7, xvi. 8), about Easter, 
57. 

Return of Timothy to Ephesus. Send- 
ing of Titus to Corinth (vol. i. 
321 ff.). 

The uprising of Demetrius (Acts xix. 
23-41), 

Departure of Paul and Timothy from 
Ephesus to Macedonia by way of 
Troas (Acts xx. 1; cf. 2 Cor. i. 8, 
ii. 12, vii. 5), at or shortly after 
Pentecost, 57. 

Meeting of Titus and Paul in Mace- 
donia (2 Cor. vii. 5-15). 

Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
about November or December 57. 
Journey of Paul from Macedonia to 
Corinth (Acts xx. 2), at New Year, 

58. 

The Epistle to the Romans written 
during the three months’ stay in 
Greece and Corinth (Acts xx. 3; 
Rom. xv. 25, xvi. 1), about Feb- 
ruary 58. 

Journey by way of Macedonia (Easter 
in Philippi, Acts xx. 6), Troas, 
Miletus, etc., to Jerusalem. 

Arrival in Jerusalem, and beginning 
of the Cesarean imprisonment, 
Pentecost, 58. 


Porcius Festus, procurator from sum- 


60 to early summer 62. 
= 7 Defence before Festus, late summer 


of 60. 
Departure from Caesarea for Rome 
(Acts xxvii. 1, 9), September 60. 
Arrival at Rome (Acts xviii. 16; ef. 
ver. 11), March 61. 

Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, 
and Philemon, summer, 62. 

Second Epistle of Peter, in 62. 

Matthew writes his Aramaic Gospel 
in Palestine, in 62. 
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Burning of Rome (vol. ii. 68), from the 
19th to the 24th of July 64. 


Beginning of the Jewish War, 66. 


Victory of the Jews over Cestius, 
November 66. 


War in Galilee, 67. 


Civil war in Jerusalem, winter 67-68. 


Death of Emperor Nero, June 9, 
68. 

Death of Galba, January 15, 69; of 
Otho, April 16, 69; of Vitellius, 
December 21, 69. 

Vespasian proclaimed emperor in 
Alexandria, July 1, 69. 

Beginning of the siege of Jerusalem 
by Titus, April 70. 

Capture of Jerusalem and destruction 
of the temple, August 70, 
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End of the two whole years (ef. Acts 
xxviii. 30), about April 63. 

The Epistle to the Philippians, sum- 
mer of 63. 

Release of Paul, late in the summer of 
63. 

Journey of Paul to Spain, autumn of 
63 or spring of 64. 

Arrival of Peter in Rome, in the 
autumn of 63 or spring of 64. 

First Epistle of Peter, spring of 64. 

Mark engaged in Rome in the pre- 
paration of his Gospel, summer of 
64. 

Persecution under Nero and cruci- 
fixion of Peter, autumn of 64. 

Return of Paul from Spain, tour of 
the Eastern Churches, composition 
of 1 Timothy and of Titus, spring 
and autumn of 65. 

Stay in Nicopolis during the winter 
of 65-66. 

Death of James the brother of Jesus, 
in Jerusalem, at Easter, 66. 

Return of Paul to Rome, spring of 
66. 

Paul’s arrest in Rome, composition of 
2 Timothy, summer of 66. 


Paul beheaded, at the end of 66 or 
beginning of 67. 


Publication of the Gospel of Mark, in 


67. 

Flight of the Christians from Jeru- 
salem to Pella, 67. 

Settlement of the apostle John and 
other disciples (Philip, Aristion, 


and others) in the province of Asia, — 


68. 
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Reign of Titus, from June 23, 79, 
until September 13, 81. 

Reign of the Emperor Domitian, Sep- 
tember 13, 81, to September 18, 96. 

Reign of the Emperor Nerva, from the 
18th of September 96 until the 15th 
of January 98. 

Reign of the Emperor Trajan, from the 
25th of January 98 until August 117. 
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Epistle of Jude, about 75. 

Gospel and Acts of the Apostles by 
Luke, about 75. 

Epistle to the Hebrews, about 80. 

The Gospel and Epistles of John, 
80-90. 

Appearance of the Greek Matthew, 
about 85. 

Revelation of John, about 95. 


Death of John, about 100. 
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abba, i. 48 f. 
Abilius, second Bishop of Alexandria, 
iii. 87. 
Achaia, i. 185 f.,, 256, 2664; iii. 467 f. 
Achaicus, i. 260, 269.. 
Acta Pauli, i. 270g. 
see also Acts of Paul. 
Acta Thecla, il. 215. 
see also Acts of Thecla. 
Acts of the Apostles— 
see also Luke, Writings of. 
Accounts of Journeys, iii. 115 ff. 
Agreement with Pauline Epistles, 
ili. 150f. 
Alleged Hebrew (Aramaic) original, 
iil. 14197. 
Author, iii. 54 ff., 125 f. 
Author, relation to events recorded, 
iii. 114 ff. 
Authorship ascribed to Luke by 
early Church, iii. 1, 3;. 
Chronological order lacking, iii. 67 f. 
Date, iii. 294, 125 f. 
Dedication, iii. 43, 54. 
Discourses of Peter in, compared 
with 1 Pet., ii. 173f., 1865. 
Hebraisms in i.—xii., iii. 129, 140 figg. 
Heb. translation, ii. 519f. 
Historicity, iii. 162 f.,. 
Names of Roman provincesin, 
Purpose, iii. 79f., 9359. 
view of Baur, ili. 79 f., 9329. 
Relation to Pauline Epistles, iii. 
118-126, 189-91 9s: 
Sources of, iii. 114 ff. 
bibliography, iii. 127f., 141 fio 
Text of— 
recension a,editio Antiochena, iii. 9 ff. 
recension B, editio Romana, iii. 9 ff. 
recension f, sources of, iii. 25 ff.s. 
two-fold recension of, iii. 8-41. 
bibliography, iti. 25). 
theory of Fr. Blass, iii. 8f. 
/ 


1.186 ff. 
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Acts of the Apostles—continued. 
Title, iii. 3), 59, 8745. 
“We” passages, ii, 14; ili, 54 ff., 
865 (cf. 8733), 115 £. 
author, iii. 142-145, 159 f.,, 3. 
Acts of John, iii. 88,7, 197, 2063. 
Date, iii. 179, 197. 
Acts of John and of Peter, iii. 177. 
on John xxi. 24f., ili. 250p. 
Acts of Paul, i. 2709, 451;, 455; 5 il. 
20, 3 ili. 887. 
Coptic fragments bearing on im- 
prisonment of Paul, ii. 83 f.49. 
Testimony of, to Journey of Paul to 
Spain, il. 63. 
Acts of Peter, ii. 168f.4, 4512; iil. 


8817: 
Acts of Philip, ii. 1633. 
Acts of Pilate, iii. 352 f.49. 
Acts of Thecla, ii. 213; ii. 88,7. 
Addai— 
Missionary work of, ii. 164,. 
Teaching of, see Teaching of Addai. 
Address, Christian— 
Forms of, iii. 81 f.3. 
Adjectives, ending in avés, avus, lavos, 
ii. 193f 
Ado, iii. 26, 31g. 
Aisculapius— 
Cult of, iii. 411 f., 4219. 
Africanus, Epistle of, to Aristedes— 
on Luke, iii. 54. 
Agabus, iii. 127, 1313. 
Prophecy of, date, i. 
458 ff. 
Agape, ii. 211,, 229, 235 fg- 
Ignatius on the, 11. 2365. 
Agrippa T.,i. 55325; 11.1309 5 iii. 75, 467. 
Death, ili. 133,. 
date, iii. 455 ff. 
Persecutes Christians, iii. 457, 459. 
Agrippa IL. li. 1801 ; ii. 76, 467, 474, 
Akeldama, meaning, i. 28,5. 


228; iii. 
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Albinus, iii. 476. / 
Alexander, Cypriote Monk, i. 433, ; ii. 
447 


6° 
Alexander (in Acts and 1 and 2 Tim.), 
ii, 427, 86. js 
Alexander (in Pastoral Epistles), ii. 
108 f 


Alexander (the coppersmith), ii. 16f., 
21h: 

Alexander (son of Simon), ii. 489f., 
504 


Be 
Alexander Jannaus, i. 25, 37, 59¢. 

Coins of, i. 25s. 

Alexandria, Church in— 

Founder, ii. 159. 

Origin, ii. 357,. 

Alexandrians, Epistle to the, i. 160; 
ii. 295, 306,. 
Aloes, iii. 1963. 
ogi— 
Estimate of Johannine Writings, iii. 
177f., 181, 200,;. 

on Cerinthus, i. 515,. 

on Gospel of John, ii. 389. 
Alphzus (father of Levi), ii. 

522 f.5. 
“ Amen, the,” iii. 316, 329 f.g. 
Ammonius— 

Diatessaron of, ii. 401, 420,. 
Ampliatus, i. 393, 419.4; ii. 21,. 
Anagnost, li. 374. 

Andreas Cretensis, on James, i. 1084. 
Andrew, the Apostle, i. 41. 

Greek name, i. 634. 

in Asia Minor, iii. 3703. 

in John, iii. 179, 209f., 213, 224,. 
Andronicus, i, 391, 41893. 

Angelolatry, i. 475-479... 
Among Jews, i. 475 f.. 
Views of fathers, i. 476 f.g. 
Angels (of the Churches)— 
Meaning of term, iii, 413-417, 422 f.,. 
View of Origen, iii. 413 f. 
Annas, iii, 270f., 292 f.14. 
Annianus, first Bishop of Alexandria, 
lii. 8. 
Antichrist, i, 227 ff., 236 ff... 
in First Epistle of John, iii. 364t., 


507, 


371,. 

in Revelation, iii. 399 f., 438 f., 441 f., 
446». 

number of, i, 238f.); iii, 444 ff, 

447 ity, Be 

in teaching of John, i. 228, 

in teaching of Paul, i. 239 f.9, 251. 

Antioch, Church of— 
Gentile Character of, ii. 344, 


INDEX 


Antioch in Pisidia, i. 191f., «. 
Antiochus Epiphanes, i. 36, 237,, 239 f.g, 
251 


8 
Antipas, iii. 410f., 421 f.,. 
anus, adjective ending, ii. 193. 
Apamea, i. 448 fo. 
Apocalyptic Literature, iii. 387 f., 403,. 
Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, de- 
pendent on Canonical Acts, 
iii, 61, 887. 
Apocryphal Gospels— 
Gospel of Etchmiadzin, ii. 485,. 
Gospel of the Ebionites, iii. 38,9. 
Gospel of the Hebrews, i. 1097; ii, 
518 ff., 529,, 562, 573, 59419, 
59611, 5979. 
Date, i. 13. 
Language, i. 13. 
on James, iii. 2275. 
Relation to the Heb. Matthew, ii. 
518 f. 
View of Baur, ii. 413. i 
Witness to John vii. 53—viii. 1, iii, 
3465. 
Gospel of Matthias, ii. 524,. 
Gospel of the Nazarenes, ii. 403, 
518f. 
Relation to the Greek Matthew, ii. 
519. 
Gospel of Peter— 
Date, ii. 456,,. 
on Pilate, iii. 352 f.49. 
Relation to Mark, ii. 483;,. 
Gospel of Philip, iii. 925,. 
Apollos, ii. 49f., 87; iii. 82,, 123. 
Alleged author of Hebrews, ii. 356, 
364 firs. 
and Corinthian parties, i, 283 f., 
285 ff. 
Christian belief of, ii. 356, 357,. 
in Corinth, i. 262, 270£.}. 
in Ephesus, i. 262 f.; iii, 331 f.49. 
Name, i. 270, . 
Apollos Party, i. 271,;. 
Apostle, Apostleship, i. 354, 371f.,, 
5363; ll. 389, 463f.; iii. 49, 
226 f., 429 f. 
Title, i, 107, 210,; ii, 1478, 206f, 
22019, 386 
Use of term by Paul, i. 210,, 505 f. 
Apostles— 
Forged letters of, i, 242 f., 247,, 2709. 
in Asia Minor, iii, 191f., 194f.,, 
204.99, 
Apostles, and Apostolic Letters— 
Interest of Post-apostolic Churches” 
in, i. 162, 164,. 


INDEX 


Apostolate, iii. 78 f. 
Apostolic Council and Decree, i. 146, 
168, 179, 266; ii. 161, 208; 
iii. 19ff., 27,, 33 ffyo-15, 124, 
153 ff., 16319, 452. 
Apostolic Decree— 
Bibliography, iii. 3549. 
Style, compared with Luke’s style, 
iii, 100, 134g. 
Apphia, i. 447), 452, 458,. 
Aquila, the translator, i. 56, 629; ii. 
563, 575. 
Translation approved, i. 62y. 
Aguila and Priscilla— 
Authors of Hebrews, ii. 365 f.15. 
in Corinth, i. 257, 265s. 
in Ephesus, i. 262, 2664, 389, 417), 
483. : 
in Pontus, ii. 152). 
in Rome, i. 417), 429; ; li. 19, 350. 
Church in the house of, ii. 350. 
Arabia, i. 1864. 
Bartholomew in, 11. 3857. 
Gospel of Matthew in, il. 3857. 
Aramaic— 
Biblical =Syriac, i. 22 fy. 
Dialects, i. 8 ff. 
Dialects of non-Jews, i. 284. 
Forms in LXX, i. 18, 6733. 
Idioms and Terms in the Gospels, 
ii. 573 f., 576 ff., 591-5977-1. 
in Rabbinic Circles, i. 3319. 
In Seleucidan Empire, i. 34. 
Language used by Jesus and .Dis- 
ciples, i. § 1; ii. 573f. 
Language used by Paul, i. 11, 48 ie, 
57 


Language used in Synagogue services, 
Lif. 


for places in and near 
Jerusalem, i. 285. 
Original language of “the gospel,” 
a5 2 


Names 


Original language of Matthew, ii. 
522, 530y. 
Words in Synoptic Gospels, i. 2 ff. ; 
ii. 487 f., 502;. 
in John, iii. 323 f., 3535. 
in Luke, iii. 135 f.4o, 13714. 
in Mark, ii. 610, 616;. 
in Matthew, ii. 576f., 610, 616;. 
in Revelation, iii. 444f. 
Archippus, i. 446f., 452, 458,, 459.. 
Aretzus, ii. 1601.;. 
Aretas, i. 5; ii. 180;9. 
Date of reign, iii. 455. 
Aretas IV., i. 5; ii. 180j9 5 iil, 455. 
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pearehuss i. 209, 2184, 320,, 440, 

4514. 

Aristion, ii. 437 f., 4523. 

(Ariston), relation to Mark xvi. 14- 
18, ii. 4734., 485 f... 
in Asia Minor, iii. 358, 3703. 

Aristobulus, i. 392 f., 41954. 

Arsinoé, ii. 3574. 

Artemas, ii. 48. 

Ascetic Party in Rome, i. 365 f., 376 £10, 

406 fio; i. 346£., 490. 

Asceticism— 

Among readers of Hebrews, ii. 331 ff. 
in Colosse, i. 465 ff., 473-4794... 
View of Paul, i. 332. 

Asia, Province, i. 1864, 1894. 
Beginnings of Church in, ii. 138. 
Churches founded by Paul in, ii. 

135 f. 
Churches of, Character of, ii. 136. 
Jews in, i. 4495. 
Paul’s work in, i. 259. 

Asia, Seven Churches of, iti. 390. 

Asia Minor, i. 47. 

Christian Church in, before Paul, 
ii, 137 f. 

Churches founded by Paul in, ii. 
135f 


Churches of, Character of, ii. 136. 
Paul’s journeys through— 
Ramsay’s view, i. 188 ff.4. 
Asia Minor, Churches of— 
Condition of, according to Rev. i.-ii1., 
ili, 408-427. 
Founded by Paul, iii. 412 f., 4225. 
Intercourse of Paul with, during the 
Roman imprisonment, ii. 16 f. 
Internal condition about 90-100 a.D., 
ili. 409 ff. 
Organisation, il. 93. 
Persecution of, iii. 409 ff. 
Relation to Church in Rome, ii. 
148 f. 
Relation to Mark, ii. 148 f. 
Relation to Paul, ii. 148 f. 
Relation to Silvanus, ii. 148 ff. 
Teaching of Nicolaitans in, i. 
2921 5. 
Author’s reference to himself in his 
work, iil. 2267. 
Azyma, Feast of, iii. 296 f.17. 


Babylon (1 Pet. vy. 13)— 
= Babylon in Egypt, ii. 159, 162,. 
= Babylon on Euphrates, ii. 159, 
162 f.o. 
= Rome, ii. 159f., 163 fi.g.4. 
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Babylon (1 Pet. v. 13)—continued. 
Interpretation of Barhebreeus, ii. 
164 f.,. 
Interpretation of Papias, ii. 1633. 
Babylon (Rev. xvii. 5, etc.)— 
Interpretation of, il. 165f.,. 
= Rome, ii. 165 ff.4. 
Babylon— 
in Revelation, iii. 400, 442, 446). 
Meaning of name in 1 Peter, ii. 158 ff., 
162-173p.4. 
Origin of use of name for Rome, 
ii. 178, 188f.,. 
Babylon, Church in, ii. 148, 158 ff., 
162-1735.-4. 
Balaam, ii. 2335. 
Compared with Nicolaiis, iii. 419, 
42715. 
in Jude, ii. 246 f. 
in 2 Peter and Jude, ii. 282 f., 291,, 
in Revelation, i. 283. 
the way of (2 Pet. ii. 14), ii. 225, 
2355 
Baptismal Formula, ii. 5914,. 
in Pastoral Epistles, ii. 119, 131g. 
Barabbas, ii. 555, 569,;. 
Name, i. 30;,. 
Barnabas, i. 207,, 442, 450, ; ii. 527;. 
Alleged author of Hebrews, ii. 302 f., 
303, 3085, 31019, 11, 354-356, 
36145. 
Biographical notes on, ii. 354 f. 
Collection journey, Acts xi. 30, iii. 


Cousin of Mark, i. 442 ; ii. 428. 
in Galatia with Paul, i. 178 ff. 
in Rome, i. 433;. 
Name, i. 31,,. 
Surname of Joseph of Cyprus, i. 12. 
Barnabas, Epistle of, 11. 302, 310,, ; iii. 
183 


Matt. use of, in the, ii. 515, 526f.,. 
Bartholomew— 
brought Gospel of Matthew into 
India, 11. 385,. 
see also Nathanael. 
Bartimeeus (Bar-Timai), i. 31,,. 
Basilides, ii. 455 f.,,. 
Teaching, ili. 3749. 
Berea, Church of— 
Character, ii. 344, 
Bethany, iii. 261 f. 
Bethesda, Bnbeoda— 
Meaning, i. 28),. 
Bible, Jewish term for, ii. 277. 
Bishop, ii. 32, 90 ff., 123 f.4, 124, 
Qualifications, ii, 32 f., 90 ff. 
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Bithynia, i. 1855, 188, 3 ii. 151, ; ili. 75. 
Churches in, Character of, ii. 136 f. 
Beethusians, Family of, i. 625. 
Books— 
Reading of, in antiquity, ii. 373f.,, 
385 


8° 
Britannicus, lii. 471. 


Ceesarea, 1. 38, 585, 625, 443, 4516. 
Garrison in, i. 60,. 
Jews in, i. 451,. 
Paul in, i. 451;. 
Caiaphas, iii. 270f., 292 f.4,, 35245. 
Cain, Comparison with, in Jude, 11,257;. 
Caius of Rome, ii. 825. 
Dialogue with Proclus, ii. 311}. 
on Johannine writings, ii, 181, 
200,3. 
Calendar— 
Athenian, i. 319;. 
Jewish civil, i. 319;. 
Jewish ecclesiastical, i. 319. 
Macedonian, i. 319;. 
Olympian, i. 319,. 
Caligula, i. 228. 
Antichrist, i. 2353, 239. 
Decrees of, relating jto Jews, i. 237;. 
References to, in Rev., iii. 445, 449;. 
Canon Muratori— 
Dependence on Acts of Peter, and 
Acts of John, ii. 62f., 73 ff.,. 
on origin of John, iii. 178 f., 197,. 
Canon, N.T.— 
Composition of, i, 124. 
Capitulatio Amiatina, i. 398f.,. 
Cappadocia— 
Churches in, Character of, ii. 136. 
Carpocrates— 
Teachings of, ii. 292 f.,5. 
Carpocratians, li. 1297, 292,,. 
Carpus, ii. 16. 
Catholic Epistles, Canonicity, i. 123. 
Celsus— 
on angelolatry of Jews, i. 475. 
Polemic against Christianity, ii. 
563q. 
Cephas, ii. 206. 
see also Peter. 
a, other than Peter, ii. 155,. 
Cerinthus, i. 497, 515,; ii. 116; iii. 


181. 
Alleged author of Fourth Gospel, 
ll. 389 ; iii. 177. 


Alleged author of Johannine writ- — 


ings, iii. 184, 200,,. 
Relations with John, iii, 20494. 
School of, 1h 444, 45614. 
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Cerinthus—continued. 
Teaching, i. 5154; ii. 374). 
ee in 1 John, iii, 365f,, 
3735. 
Chagigah, the, iii. 283, 2987. 
Christ— 
see Jesus Christ. 
Christian Address— 
Forms of, iii. 81 f.3. 
Christian Church, see Church, Chris- 
tian. 
Christian Life and Worship, ii. 326 ff. 
Christian Literature, Harly— 
Character of, ii. 367 f. 
Christian Literature of 60-64, li. 278. 
Christian Preaching in Synagogues, 
1. 995. 
Christianity— 
Attempts of Roman government to 
suppress, ii. 178 f., 189,. 
Relation to the State— 
in Luke’s writings, iii. 74 ff. 
Situation of, in the world, from 
Paul’s Epistles, ii. 179 ff. 
Situation of, in the world, from 
1 Peter, ii. 179 ff., 189-1945-19. 
Christians— 
Conditions under Nero and Domitian, 
ii. 177-185, 189-191 ; iii. 412, 
422. 
Friction between Jewish and Gentile, 
i. 1475. 
Jewish, in Jerusalem— 
Attitude toward temple worship, 
li. 333. 
Jewish, in Palestine— 
Attitude toward the law, ii. 334. 
Origin of term, i. 213; i, 185, 
“10° 
Persecution of, under Nero, ii. 185. 
Relation of, to the State, in 1 Peter, 
ii, 181 f. 
Christians, Persecutions of— 
Nature of, in first century, ii. 180f., 


1897. 
mentioned in 1 Peter, ii. 179 ff., 184 f. 
Chronological Survey, iii. 450-480. 
Chronological Table, iii. 481-485. 
Church, Christian— 
Conception of, in Matthew’s Gospel, 
ii. 550 ff. 
Condition after 60 A.D., ii. 200, 241, 
286, 293. 
in Asia Minor before Paul, ii. 137 f. 
in Jerusalem, ii. 138. 
Relation to the Jewish People in 
Matthew, ii. 550 ff. 
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Church, Christian, Early— 
Deaconesses in, ii. 94f. 
in Jerusalem and Palestine— 
Greek in, i. 43 ff., 112. 
Hellenists in, i. 43 ff. 
Membership of, i. 43-46. 
Instruction, relation of, to the words 
of Christ, ii. 370 f. 
Marriage in, ii. 95. 
Patristic and modern views of, 
li. 125 f.39. 
Offices in, li. 32f., 89-99. 
Bishop, ii. 32, 90 ff., 123f.4, 124,. 
Deacon, ii. 91f., 123f.4. 
Elder (presbyter), ii. 23,, 33 ff. 
91 ff., 124 f.,.3. 
Officers in, functions, ii. 96 ff. 
Qualifications, ii. 32 f., 90 ff. 
Oral translation in, ii. 511 ff. 
Persecution of, 4.D. 35, i. 93. 
Prophecy, ii. 97 f., 110 ff., 230, 236, ; 
ill. 16 f., 385 ff., 402 f.5. 
Services open to outsiders, i. 99,. 
Teaching, ii. 96f. 
Compensation for, ii. 127 f.45. 
Widows, ii. 94 f. 
Worship, ii. 514. 
Church, Idea of— 
in Paul’s Epistles, i. 503 f. 
Church, the Palestinian— 
Leaders in, iii. 188 f. 
Church Services— 
Gospels read in the, ii. 386. 
Churches— 
in Asia Minor, organisation of, ii. 
93. 


Cilicia— 
Churches in, il. 134. 
Claudia, ii. 20f.». 
Claudius, Emperor, i. 228; ii. 168f., 5 
lii. 469 ff. 
and the Jews, il. 348. 
Edict of, i. 427, 433 f.g. 
Expels Jews from Rome, iii. 466 f. 
Return from Britain, iii. 456, 459 f. 
Claudius Lysias, see Lysias. 
Clement, Epistle of, to James, i. 108; ; 
li, 1714, 289g. 
Clement of Alexandria— 
on James (first Bishop of Jerusalem), 
i, 103. 
on Mark’s Gospel, ii. 432 f. 
on origin of John, iii, 178, 1975. 
Clement of Philippi, i. 580, 534,, 537,, 
559, 5615. 
Clement of Rome— 
on Hebrews, 1. 299, 309;. 
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Clement of Rome—continued. 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, ii. 
264. 
Confirming further activity of 
Paul, ii. 60 ff., 68 ff. 
Date, ii. 60. 
on parties in Corinthian Church, 
i, 2985, 342. 
Relation to Epistle to the Hebrews, 
ii. 346, 358 £.,. 
Relation to the Epistle of James, 
i134 £4. 
Testimony to martyrdom of Peter 
and Paul, ii. 61 f. 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
ii. 264, 311 f.45. 
Echoes of James in, i. 135,. 
Clementine Romance (Homilies and 
Recog.). 
Ebionism of, i. 148,. 
on Barnabas, i. 433;. 
on James, i. 108,, 136¢. 
on Peter, ii. 170 ff.,; ii. 270, 289, ; 
ii. 5 f.;. 
Codex— 
Origin of, ii. 393, 398,. 
Collection, the Great, ii. 317, 3363. 
Colosse, i, 447 ff.9. 
Church of, ii. 138. 
False teachers in, i. 463 ff., 4787, 3. 
False teaching concerning Christ 
in, i. 467. 
Founded by Epaphras, i. 440f., 
449 f.5, 460. 
Jewish Christians in, i. 463 ff. 
Relation to Paul, i. 460f. 
Teaching concerning asceticism in, 
i. 465 ff. 
nee ae Epistle to the, i, 459- 
479 


Authorship, i. 4563. 

Date, i. 4525. 

Destination, i. 460. 

Genuineness, 1. 491-522. 

Hitzig’s criticism of, i. 491, 515s. 

Occasion, i. 461. 

Predominant tone, i. 501 f. 

Relation of Ephesians to, i. 499 ff., 
516 £.,. 


7 

Relation of teaching of Valentinus 
to, 1. 498 f. 

Resemblance to Ephesians, i. 500 ff., 
516 f.,. 

Time and place of composition, i. 
439-452, 

Valentinian Gnosticism in, i. 497 ff., 

5 fs. 


Colossians and Ephesians, Epistles to 


the— 
Order of, i. 486, 490,. 
Genuineness of — 
Hilgenfeld on, i. 514 f.5. 
Mayerhoff on, i. 514f.5. 
Theory of interdependence— 
Hitzig, i. 491, 499, 515s. 
Holtzmann, i. 491, 499, 514. 


“Comma Joanneum,” ili. 372;. 
Corinth— 


Apollos in, i. 262, 270 f.43. 
Church of, i. 232 f. 

Apollos and Parties in, i. 283f., 
285 ff. 

Baptism in, i. 303),. 

Charges of fickleness against Paul, 
i. 321 ff, 343f.5. 

Christ Party in, i. 292 ff. 

Collection in, i. 308 f., 318 f.;, 320,, 
338, 351,. 

Condition at date of 1 Cor., i. 273- 
306. 

Early history, i. 256-273. 

Errors regarding resurrection in, 
i. 278 f. 

False apostles in, i. 290 ff., 305 f.,3. 

Founded by Paul, i. 256 f., 2645. 

Independent spirit of, i. 281f., 
297;,. 

Intercourse with heathen, i. 274 ff., 
278 f., 296, >. 

Letters from, to Paul, i. 261 f. 

Date of, i. 262. 

Libertines in, ii. 280 ff. 

Lord’s Supper in, i. 284. 

Lost Epistle of Paul to, i. 263f., 
307, 312 ff., 327 f., 329, 345 ff... 

Hausrath’s theory of, i. 313 f. 

Lost Epistle of, to Paul, i. 263, 
264, 273,5. 

Membership, i. 273. 

Moral condition when 1 Cor. was 
written, 1. 263 f., 272 f.5. 

Origin, i. 258. 

Parties, i. 282 ff. 

Various views about, i. 298 ff.9. 
Peter and Parties, i. 283 £. 
Question of sexual relations, i. 

276, 296. 
Slaves in, i. 297,. 

Unrecorded visit of Paul, i. 263 f., 
Q71 fiers 307, 3165, 3274 
Women in public worship, i. 

280f. 
History of, i. 256 f., 264,. 
Paul’s first visit, i. 256 £. 
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Corinth—continued. 
Paul’s work, i. 232 f. 
Peter in, i. 302 f.1. 
Population, 1. 273. 
Work of Paul in surrounding region, 
i. 257, 264 fio. 
Corinthians, First Epistle to the— 
Date, i. 259 f., 268, 3205. 
Krenkle’s view, 1. 2687. 
Occasion, i. 260 f., 263 f., 295. 
Readers, i. 297 f.,. 
Corinthians, First and Second Epistles 
to the— 
Events intervening between, i. 321. 
Corinthians, Second Epistle to the— 
Analysis, i. 309-312. 
Date, i. 320;. 
Effect, i. 342 f. 
Integrity, i. 312, 338f. 
Occasion, i. 821-351. 
Purpose, i. 335 ff. 
Readers, i. 308. 
Survey, i. 307-321. 
Writers, i. 307, 316 ff... 
Corinthians, Third Epistle to the, i. 
160, 249, 270, ; ii. 285 £. 
Crescens in Gaul, ii. 11f., 263. 
Crete, ili. 13849. 
Christianity in, 11. 44. 
‘_ False teaching -in, ii. 44 f. 
Jews in, ii. 52). 
Paul in, ii. 48 f., 106. 
Crispus, i. 258, 2654. 
Cumanus— 
Governor of Galilee, iii. 470. 
Cyprian, Latin Bible of, origin, li. 
515. 


Cyprus under Roman rule, iii. 463 ff. 


Dalmatia, i. 186, ; i. 26. 

Missionary work in, ii. 11 f. 
Damascus, i. 67). ; li. 455. 
“Day of the Lord”— 

in 2 Peter, 11. 226. 

in 2 Thess., i. 226 f., 2355. 
Deacon, ii. 91f., 123 f.4. 

Qualifications, ii. 32 f., 90 ff. 
Deaconesses— 

in the early Church, ii. 94 f. 
Decapolis, i. 35, 6719. 
Dedication of Classical Writings, iii. 

42, 819. 
Demas, i. 213, 441, 450, ; ii. 3, 213, 87, 
917 3 ili. i 

Demetrius, the Silversmith, iii. 163s. 
Demetrius (3 John 12), iii. 377, 381, 3- 
Derbe, i. 191 f.5, g, 209s. 
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Diaspora, the, i. 75f., 80;, 8293 ii. 
140f., 153 f.;. 
Connection with Jerusalem, i. 607. 
Greek influence of, i. 39f. 
Greek used by, i. 46-48. 
Diatessaron of Ammonius, ii. 401, 420,. 
Diatessaron of Tatian, 11. 401, 421, ; 
ili. 22. 
Didache— 
Apostolic decree in, ill. 21, 3543 15, 
164,49: 
Baptismal formula in, ii. 5914,. 
Date and origin, ii. 3574. 
Dependent on Jude, ii. 259s. 
Eucharistic prayers of, 1. 3049. 
Lord’s Supper in, iit, 40,5. 
Maranatha in, 1. 3045. 
Use of Matthew, il. 515. 
Didascalia— 
Apostolic decree in, iii. 21, 35,4. 
Witness to John vii. 53-viii. 11, iii. 
3465. 
Dio Cassius— 
on Claudius, iii. 466 f. 
Diognetus, Epistle to, i. 312. 
Dionysius of Alexandria— 
on Revelation, iii. 428f., 432, 433 f.o, 
4355. 
Witness to 2 and 3 John, iii. 185 f. 
Dionysius of Corinth— 
Letter to Romans, ii. 75s. 
on Peter and Paul, i. 302 f.19. 
Dioscorides, iii. 82;, 160f.,. 
Diotrephes, iii. 375 ff., 381 f.4.. 
Disciples of Jesus— 
Calling of the first, in John, iii, 209. 
Choice and work, in Matt., 11. 545. 
Familiar with Greek, i, 42. 
First, iii. 189. 
Greek names, 1. 41, 42. 
in Asia Minor, iii. 358, 370g. 
Items about, in Fourth Gospel, iii. 
224,. 
Lists, ii. 506, 522 ff.,. 
Lists in Luke’s work, iii. 78. 
Order, iii. 210, 225,. 
Meaning of term, iii. 212f., 226 fo. 
Missionary activity, ii. 587,. 
Personal, distinction between, and 
other Christians, ii. 206 f. 
Relation to Jesus, ii. 463 f., 465 f. 
Relation to Jewish law, ii. 586 f.,. 
Sketches of, in Fourth Gospel, iii. 
302 f. 
the Twelve— 
training, ii. 463 ff. 
Training, in Fourth Gospel, iii, 301 f, 
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Domitian, ii. 240; iii, 183, 201,,4, 412, 

4224. ’ 
Doxologies in Epistles, i. 406; 9. 
Drusilla, iil. 469, 474. 


Early Christian Writings— 
Date, i. 157 f. 
Literary Character, i. 158 f. 
Easter Controversy, ii. 273-283, 293- 
9839-17: 
Easter— 
Date, ii. 29345. 
Controversies concerning, iii. 177, 
192f., 20455. 
View of Polycarp, iii. 204 5. 
Ebionism in James, i. 148,. 
in Luke, ili. 74, 9204. 
Ebionites— 
Doctrine of poverty, ili. 91 fio4. 
Gospel of the— 
see Apocryphal Gospels. 
Gospel used by, i. 13; ii. 518. 
Jewish zeal, i. 44f. 
Language, i. 13. 
Literature, 11. 3084. 


Edom— 
Jewish name for Rome, ii. 178, 
188 f.,, 
Egypt— 


Church in, ii. 344, 357 f.4. 
Founder, ii. 159. 
Jews in, i. 47; ii. 357 f.4. 
Jewish Christian communities in, ii. 
357f, 
Egyptian, the, lil. 133,. 
Elder, ii. 23,, 33 ff., 91f., 124f.,... 
“Elders” of Irenzeus, iii. 175, 178, 182, 
20145. 
Elect, the, ii. 1534, Be 
Enoch, Book of, ii. 286 ff.,. 
Original, ii. 270, 287 f.,. 
Quoted in Jude, ii. 248, 269 f., 
286 ff.,. 
Epenetus, i. 389f., 417.) ; ii. 138. 
Epaphras, i. 450,, 495 ; 11. 16. 
Founder of Church of Colosse, i. 
440 £., 449 f.g, 460, 484, 
Epaphroditus, i. 525 f., 528, 537. 
mpkenne ant Colossians, Epistles to 
the— 
order of, i. 486, 490,, 
genuineness— 
Hilgenfeld on, i. 514 f.. 
Mayerhoff on, i. 514 f.5. 
Theory of interdependence— 
Hitzig, i. 491, 499, 515,. 
Holtzmann, i, 491, 499, 514). 
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Ephesians, Epistle to the— 
Alleged motive for forgery, i. 
511 ff. 
Alleged new ideas in, i. 508f. 
Baur on, i. 491, 511f. 
Christ, significance in, i. 509 ff. 
Copies, ii. 177. 
Date, i. 452,, 483, 489 f.,, 492 f. 
Dependence on Colossians — 

View of Holtzmann, i. 517 f... 
Destination, i. 479-491. 

View of Church Fathers, i. 

489 f.,. 

View of Marcion, i. 480 f., 4885. 
Encyclical character, i. 484 ff. 
Genuineness, i, 491-522. 
Holtzmann on, i. 491, 512 ff. 
Predominant tone of, i. 501 f. 
Relation to Colossians, i. 

516 fig. 
Relation to Philemon, i. 493 ff. 
Relation to teaching of Valentinus, 
i. 498 f 
Resemblance to Colossians, i. 500 ff., 


499 ff, 


Spuriousness, lexical proof of alleged, 
i. 502 ff., 518 fio. 

Time and place of composition, i. 
439-452. 

Title, i. 481, 483, 488f.9 4 5, 492 f. 
Marcion’s criticism, i. 481, 488,. 
known by Ignatius, i. 481. 
Origin, i. 486 f. 

Valentinian Gnosticism in, i. 497 ff., 

15,. 
Ephesus— 

Christians in, ii. 135 f. 

Church of, iii. 331 f.49, 417 £. 
origin, 1. 483 f. 

Paul, and the, i. 483 f., 489f.,. 

Paul’s work in, i. 259. 

Ephrem— 

Commentary on Acts, iii. 273. 

on Colossians ii. 18, i. 476,. 

on 2 Thessalonians ii., i. 2395. 

on Church of Ephesus, i. 489. 

on Hebrews, ii. 308;. 

on Paul in Spain, ii. 74,. 

on Peter, ii. 164s. 

Text of Romans known to, i. 405s, 
Epimenedes, ii. 44, 52 f.,. 
Epiphanes— 

Teachings of, ii. 292 f.,,. 
Episcopate— 

in Asia Minor, iii. 376, 417, 
Epistles, Catholic— 

Canonicity, i. 123, 


INDEX 


Epistles of N.T.— 
Address and greeting, i. 73f., 77s, 
Su, 119%: 
Doxologies in, 1. 40649. 
Silence of, concerning a Gospel 
literature, ii. 375 f. 
Epistles of the Apostolic and Post- 
apostolic Age, greetings of, il. 
312 f., 335. 
Epistles of the Early Church, ii. 367 f. 
Epistolary Greeting— 
Classical form, i. 369}. 
Epistolary Salutations, 1. 414).. 
Equality of Jew and Gentile in— 
Epistle to the Romans, i. 372 ff.4. 
Erastus, i. 259 ; ii. 88. 
in Corinth, ii. 14f. 
Eschatology— 
Teaching of Gospels, i. 224,. 
Teaching of Jesus, i. 224,, 253). 
Teaching of Paul, i. 221, 223f.,, 


25341. 
Teaching of 1 Thessalonians, i. 221, 
223 f.4. 
Essenes, i. 376 f.49, 471, 4793 5 ii. 126). 
Angelolatry among, 1. 476,. 
Etchmiadzin, Gospel of— 
see Apocryphal Gospels. 
Eunice, ii. 22 f.4. 
Euodia, i. 530, 533,, 5375, 561 f.,. 
Eupolemos, i. 37, 594. 
Eusebius of Ceesarea— 
Chronicle of, ii. 168, ; iii. 475. 
Gospel catalogues (kavdves), Gospel 
sections (mepixomat, ckepddaia), 
ii. 401, 420). 
on Aristion and John the presbyter, 
ii, 436, 452 f.19, 14. 
on earthquake in Asia Minor, i. 449,, 


9° 
on Luke, iii. 2, 4f.4. 
on Mark and his Gospel, ii. 432f., 
448 fag 4, 450f.45, 12° 
on Matthew and his Gospel, ii. 
5287. 
on Peter and Paul in Rome, ii. 77 f., 
805, 167 £.4, 449 far. 
Use of term Syriac, i. 22 f.4. 
Witness to 2 and 3 John, iii. 185f., 
203; 5. 
Evyangeliarium Hierosolymitanum, ii. 
520 ; iii, 36y¢. 
Evangelist— 
Meaning of term in Paul's Epistles, 
i. 507 f. 
Evangelium Veritatis, ii. 389 fs 
Eye-witnesses, iii. 46 ff, 82,, 847. 
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Ezekiel— 
Tragic Jewish poet, wrote in Greek, 
i. 38, 594. 
(Fourth) Ezra, 1. 142. 
on fasting, 1. 37749. 


Fables, ii. 103 ff., 113, 128 f..5. 
Fadus, iii. 460 f. 
Faith— 
Teaching concerning, in John, iii. 
305 ff. 


False Teachers— 
of Colosse, i. 463 ff., 478,. 
of 1 John, iii. 363-368. 
of Jude, ii. 243-252, 292 f.,,. 
Character, i1. 279-283. 
of 2 Peter, ii. 224ff., 231, 232f.,, 
292 f.45. 
Character, 11. 279-283. 
Origin, ii. 226 f. 
Famine in Judea, the— 
Date, Josephus on, iii. 460 f. 
Faustus, Manichean— 
on the Gospels, ii. 387, 396,. 
Felix, Procurator, iii. 76, 469-478. 
Festus, Procurator, iii. 469-478. 
First Person— 
Use of, in ancient literature, ili. 


8633. 
Flavia Domitilla, iil. 422,. 
Fortunatus, 1. 260, 269g. 
Fourth Gospel— 

see John, Gospel of. 


Gabbatha, TaSBaba— 
Meaning, i. 28,5. 
Gaius (of 3 John), iii. 374 ff, 381,.3. 
Gaius of Corinth, i. 2095, 266,, 435. 
Gaius of Derbe, 1. 2092, 213,, 321,. 
Gaius of Macedonia, i. 209,, 2134. 
Galatia, i. 173-193 ; ii. 134, 151 £4, 9. 
Bibliography, 1. 183,. 
Churches of, 1.176f., 191 f.5 ; 11. 138. 
Character, ii. 136. 
Composition, i. 166, 177, 192 f.g. 
False teachers in, i. 166 f. 
Founded by Paul, ii. 135 f. 
Origin, i. 164f. 
Jews in, i. 177, 192,. 
Judaisers in, i. 177f., 182 f. 
Luke’s use of term, i. 174f. 
Meaning of, in Galatians i. 2, i. 175 ff. 
Meaning of, in 1 Cor. xvi. 1,1. 175. 
Meaning of, in 1 Peter i. 1, i. 175. 
Older(North Galatian)and modern 
(South Galatian) views, i. 
174f., 183. 
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Galatia—continued. 
Meaning of, in 1 Peter i. 1—continued. 
Confirmation of South Galatian 
view, 1. 178 ff. 
Messengers from, to Paul, i. 198. 
Paul’s use of term, i. 174 ff. 
Use of term by Roman writers, 1. 
174, 183 ff.g 
Confirmed by inscriptions, i. 184f.5. 
Galatians, i. 173-193. 
Nationality of, i. 183,. 
Galatians, Epistle to the— 
Acquaintance of Paul with Roman 
law in, i. 201 f.,. 
Analysis, i. 167 ff. 
Baur’s view of, i. 248 f. 
Calvin’s view of date, i. 202b. 
Compared with Acts, i. 178-182. 
Date and place of composition, i. 170, 
173,, 193-202, 195, 196f,, 
198 f., 200,, 202,, 233. 
on North Galatian theory, i. 193 f. 
on South Galatian theory, 1. 194 ff. 
False teachers of, 11. 2574. 
Genuineness, i. 242-255. 
Hist. presuppositions and occasion, 
i. 164-173. 
How written, i. 170, 1724. 
Ideas of,compared with Romans, i.201. 
Marcion’s view of, i. 248. 
Occasion, i. 166 f. 
Peculiar words, i. 503, 521 f.19. 
Peter, form of name, in, ii. 155,. 
Readers, i. 173-193, 175 ff., 178 ff. 
Source of information for, i. 169. 
View of Dutch School, i. 243 f. 
Galen, iii. 82f.,, 160f.,. 
Galilean Dialect, i. 9, 2715; i. 292,,, 
Gallia, i. 258, 267, g; ii. 149, 467f. 
Gamaliel the elder, i. 11, 51; iii. 99. 
Gamaliel the younger, i. 32;3, 62); 
ili. 99. 
Three letters of, i. 10. 
Gaul— 
Missionary Work in, ii. 11 f. 
Gaza, ill. 164). 
Genealogies, 11. 103 ff., 128 f.4,. 
Genealogy, li. 532, 562 f.9. 
Gennesaret, ili. 33,4. 
Gentile Churches— 
Paul’s care of, i. 462 f. 
View of 2 Peter, i. 264. 
Gentiles— 
and the Gospel— 
View of Matthew, ii. 587f.,. 
Relation to Synagogues, i. 212 f... 
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Gischala, i. 68 f.1. 
Glaukias, ii. 455 f.,,. 
Gnosticism, in Ephesians and Colos- 
sians, i. 497 ff. ; 
Valentinian, in Epistle to the 
Philippians, i. 557. 
Gnostics— 
Misunderstanding of Paul, i. 125 f. 
on the Gospels, i. 389. 
Golgotha, meaning, 1. 29;;. 
Gomorrah, iii. 398, 4069. 
Gospel, the— 
and the Gospels, ii. 388. 
Uniqueness, ii. 388. 
Gospel, the One, ii. 388. 
Gospel, the Original— 
View of J. G. Eichhorn, ii. 404, 
429 £.4. 
View of Herder, ii. 423,. 
View of Hilgenfeld, ii. 414. 
View of H. J. Holtzmann, ii. 415, 
View of G. E. Lessing, ii. 403. 
View of B. Weiss, ii. 417. 
Gospel, the Original Unwritten— 
View of Gieseler, ii. 408 f. 
View of Herder, ii. 406. 
View of Holsten, ii. 426,5. 
Gospel, the Unwritten, ii. 367-386. 
Gospel History, the— 
Oral transmission of, ii. 384g; iii. 
48, 84, 
Variant forms of the oral, ii. 608 f. 
Gospels, the, and Acts— 
Length of, ii. 48749. | 
Gospel Literature— * 
Beginnings of, date, ii. 376. 
Occasion for, 1i. 375 f. 
Silence of other N.T. writings con- 
cerning, ii. 375 f. 
Gospel Preaching— 
Early— 
Content, ii. 174. 
to Gentiles and O.T. Prophecy, ii. 
146. 
to Gentiles— 
Content, ii. 208. 
to Jews— 
Content, ii. 202 f,, 215 f... 
“Gospel of Christ ”— 
in Pauline writings, ii. 370 ff, 
377 fi. 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, the— 
Meaning, ii. 459f. 
Gospels, the— 
and the Gospel, ii. 388. 
Authorship, internal evidence con- 
cerning, ii, 391 f, 
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Gospels, the—continued. 
Authorship, origin of tradition con- 
cerning, li. 391 f. 
Authorship, tradition concerning, in 
Ist and 2nd century, ii. 386- 
wee 392. 
uthorship— 
View of Clement, ii. 387. 
View of Faustus, ii. 387, 396,. 
View of Gnostics, ii. 389 f. 
View of Irenzeus, ii. 387, 3974. 
View of Justin, ii. 389. 
View of Marcion, ii. 390f. 
View of Muratonian Canon, ii. 
387. 
View of Origen, ii. 387. 
View of Papias, ii. 394. 
View of Tertullian, ii. 399 f.,. 
View of Valentinians, ii. 390. 
Differences in, early attempts to 
harmonise, il. 402, 421.. 
Divisions (mepixorai, xepddaua, 
cavdves) made by Eusebius, 
ii. 401, 420f.,. 
Eschatology of, i. 224,. 
Greek MSS, titles of, 
396;.3. 
Harmonies, ii. 421. 
Latin MSS, titles of, ii. 387, 396,. 
Order in Egyptian Codex, ii. 393, 
398,. 
Order of Composition— 
Tradition concerning, ii. 392-396, 
397-4005,5. 
View of Clement of Alexandria, 
ii. 394 ff., 400o. 
View of Irenzus, ii. 393 f., 398. 
View of Muratorian Canon, ii. 393, 


ii, 387, 


399.. 
View of Old Latin Prologues, ii. 
400s. 
View of Origen, ii. 392 f., 3975. 
Origin, common tradition in the 
Church regarding, ii. 386-400. 
Origin, date of traditional, ii. 3741. 
Read in Church services, il. 386. 
Relation of, to the original language 
of the gospel tradition, 1i. 
574 ff. 
Similarities of language in, noted by 
Augustine, 11. 402, 422.5. 
Synopses of, 11. 421}. 
Titles, meaning of, ii. 387 f., 396}.5. 
Unity of, ii. 388, 3973. 
Use in religious services of Christians, 
ii. 376. 
View of Marcion, ii. 390f, 
VOL. Ill. 
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Gospels, Synoptic— 
see Synoptic Gospels. 
Greek, attitude of Rabbis towards, i. 


62 fio. 
Greek and Latin Words used by Jesus, 
i. 41. 
Greek Churches— 
Liturgical Formule, Aramaic ex- 
pressions in, i. 12, 13, 183. 
origin, i. 12f. 
Greek cities in Palestine, i. 35f. 
Greek coins in Palestine, i. 37. 
Greek Influence on Hasmonean High 
Priests, i. 37. 
Greek Influence on Jews, through 
diaspora, i. 35 ff., 39 f. 
Under Greek Rule, i. 35-37. 
Under Hasmoneans, i. 37. 
Under Herod the Great, i. 37 f. 
Under Roman Rule, i. 38 f. 
Greek— 
Josephus’ knowledge of, i. 639. 
Knowledge of, among higher classes 
of Palestine, i. 41. 
Knowledge of, among middle and 
lower classes of Palestine, i. 
40-43. 
Language among Jews, i. § 2. 
Language in Palestine, i. 35-46. 
Official language under Roman rule 
in Palestine, i. 38 f. 
Used by Jesus and disciples, i. 42. 
View of J. Voss, i. 58). 


Harmonies of the Gospels, ii. 421). 
Hasmonean High Priests, Greek Influ- 
ence on, i. 37. 
Hebraisms in Luke, iii. 104f., 135). 
Hebrew, Hebrews (‘E8paios)— 
Meaning of term, i. 48 ff., 60 f., ; ii. 
296, 306 f.,. 
Hebrew Language— 
Greek knowledge of, iii. 141.7. 
Modern— 
origin, i. 6. 
Use of, in time of Christ, i. 6-9, 


2549: 
Used on Maccabean Coins, i. 25s. 
(Aramaic) words in Luke, ili. 
135 fizo-14- 
(Aramaic) words in Mark, iii. 135f.49. 
Zeal of Rabbis for, 1. 40. 
Hebrews, Epistle to the— 
Author— 
= Apollos, ii, 356, 364 f.15. 
= Aquila and Priscilla, ii. 365 f.15. 
= Aristion, ii. 366;,. 
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Hebrews, Epistle to the—continued. 
Author—continued. 
= Barnabas, ii. 302f., 3109, 354— 
356, 36145. 
origin of tradition, ii. 303. 
Birthplace, il. 3573. 
=Clement of Rome, i. 300. 
Facts about, ii. 316. 
Known to the readers, ii. 304. 
= Luke, ii. 300. 
Nationality, i. 324. 
= Paul, ii. 296, 298-302, 303, 352f., 
36013. 
origin of tradition, ii. 304. 
Relation to readers, 11. 316. 
Traditions concerning, ii. 298-305. 
Authorship— 
Origin of three-fold tradition 
concerning, ii. 303 ff., 311). 
Tradition of Alexandrian Church, 
ii. 298-301, 308;, 3097. 
Tradition of Greek Churches, 
li. 301. 
Tradition of Western Churches, 
ii. 301 £., 309 fig. 
View of Clement of Alexandria, 
ii, 296. 
View of Harnack, ii. 365 f.,,. 
View of Hippolytus, 11. 301f., 3105. 
View of Irenzeus, ii. 301 f., 310p. 
View of Klostermann, ii. 305,. 
View of Luther, ii. 356, 364,;. 
View of Montanists, 1i. 302 f. 
View of Origen, ii. 352 f., 356. 
View of Pantzenus, ii. 308;. 
View of Tertullian, ii. 302, 310, . 
Canonicity, 11. 305;. 
Character, ii. 313 f. 
Date, ii. 298, 320f., 323, 343, 351 £. 
Didactic writing, ii. 293. 
Epistolary character, ii. 314 f. 
False (strange) teachings, warned 
against, 11. 331ff. 
Greek style, ii. 299. 
Greeting, alleged lost, ii. 311,,, 313. 
Greeting wanting, ii. 293 f. 
Hebraisms, li. 36149. 
Historical presuppositions, ii. 312- 
341 


in the Roman Church, ii. 346. 

Jerusalem, references to the destruc- 
tion of, in, i1. 351, 359 f.y. 

Language and style, ii. 360 f.45. 

Language, original, ii, 361). 

Literary form, ii. 312. 

Luke, the alleged translator of 
Hebrews, i. 298 f., 308;. 
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Hebrews, Epistle to the—continued. 


Origin, ii, 352. 
Original language, alleged, ii. 296, 
298 ff., 308;, 3095. 
O.T., allegorical and typological treat- 
ment of the, in, 11. 320-323. 
O.T. quotations in, ii. 320f., 337,. 
Pauline Epistles compared with, ii. 
353 i, 360 f.40. ‘ 
Purpose, il. 314, 330, 
Readers, ii. 298, 296, 297f., 314f., 
323 f,, 341-351, 356-359)... 
and the Jerusalem Collection, ii. 
317. 
asceticism among the, ii. 332 ff. 
Location— 
Alexandria, li, 344, 3575. 
Antioch, li, 344, 356 f.5. 
Ephesus, ii, 344. 
Italy (Rome), ii. 345-351, 358,, 
359s. 
Jerusalem, ii. 341-343, 
Palestine (outside Jerusalem), 
ii. 3434. 356,. 
varying views, li, 333 ff. 
Nationality of, ii, 323ff., 328f, 
338,. 
Not hearers of the preaching of 
Jesus, ii. 315 f,, 342. 
Persecution of, ii. 317 ff., 336 f.,. 
Relation to temple cultus, ii. 341,3. 
Religious life of, ii. 317f,, 319f., 
328 f., 330f., 339 £.,,. 
Tradition concerning, ii. 293-298. 
View of ancient scholars, ii. 297. 
Readers, date and author of, ii. 341= 
366, 


Relation to Philo, ii. 364 f.,,. 
Relation to Romans, ii. 365. 
Septuagint used in, ii. 361,.. 
Style, 11. 353. 
Teaching— 
Mosaic Law, ii, 383f., 340f.,., 
342, 
New covenant, ii. 324. 
O.T. Bry ie li, 326 f., 333 f., 3385, 
13+ 
Temple Cultus, alleged ignorance of, 
ii. 355, 361 ff.,,. 
Theology— 
Christology— 
High Priest, ii. 327, 330, 362 f.44. 
Humiliation, ii, 330. 
Incarnation, ii. 329 f. 
King, ii. 329 f. 
Redeemer, ii. 329 f, 
Faith, ii. 325 f., 328 £, 
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Hebrews, Epistle to the—continued. 
Title, ii, 294-298, 

Currency, ii. 294f., 304. 

Date, ii. 295. 

Meaning, ii. 296 f. 

Origin, ii. 295, 298 f., 305, 3065. 

View of Klostermann, ii. 3055. 

View of Pantznus, ii. 308;. 

View of Semla, ii. 305 f... 
Tradition concerning, li. 293-312. 
View of Clement of Alexandria, ii. 

298 £., 308, 3095. 
View of Origen, ii. 299f., 308;, 
309 


7 
Hebrews, Gospel of the— 
see Apocryphal Gospels. 
Hegesippus— 
on Heresy in Palestinian Church, 
ii, 292,5. 
on James the Just, i. 1074. 
Helena, Princess, iii. 460 f. 
Hellenes, i. 585. 
Josephus on, i. 585. 
Hellenic— 
Meaning, i. 36. 
Hellenism in Jewish Christian 
Churches in Syria, i. 44, 67,0. 
Hellenistic— 
Usage and meaning of term, ii. 296, 
309,. 
Hellenistic Dialect, i. 56. 
c Greek, i. 54-57, 71 f.91. 
Bibliography, i. 57. 
Hellenistic influence in Palestine, i. 
35 ff. 
Hellenists, i. 8, 9, 39f., 71 f.51. 
in Early Church, i. 43 ff. 
in Jerusalem Church, i. 40, 43, 60g, 
66y0. 
Synagogues of, in Jerusalem, i. 39f., 
50. 
Heracleon, i. 475. 
Commentary on John, iii. 176. 
on Author of John, iii. 199s. 
“ Heresy,” ii. 232 f... 
Hermas, 11. 359,. 
acquainted with Hebrews, ii. 346. 
Hermas, the Shepherd of— 
Date, i. 128. 
Relation to Hebrews, ii. 346, 359;. 
Relation to James, i. 128, 135,. 
Relation of 2 Peter to, ii, 284f.5. 
Uncanonical, ii. 302 f. 
Hermas (Rom. xvi. 14), 1. 42024. 
Hermogenes, ii. 3, 213, 129j7. 
Herod the Great, iii. 132;. 
Greek influence of, i. 37 f. 
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Herodion, i. 393. 

Hierapolis, i. 1855, 448 f... 

Hierapolis, Church of, iii. 412. 
Founded by Epaphras, i. 441, 449 f.;. 

Hippocrates, iii. 82f.;, 160 f.;. 

Hymenzus, ii, 21,, 42,, 108ff, 115, 


12947. 
Iconium, i. 191f.; ,; ii. 6, 19. 
Ignatius— 
in Province of Asia, i, 497. 
Epistles of— 
Influence of Fourth Gospel on, ili. 
176, 3274. 
on Jewish Teachers in Asia Minor, 
ii. 116. 


on “love feasts,” ii. 2365. 
Title of Ephesians known to, i. 481. 
Witness to Peter’s presence in Rome, 


ii, 165 f.,. 
India— 


Bartholomew in, ii. 385,. 

Gospel of Matthew in, il. 3857. 
Inscriptions, Bilingual, i. 59. 
Irenzeus— 

on Antichrist, i, 238 f.9. 

on Cerinthus, i. 5154. 

on Hebrews, ii. 295, 301, 3105. 

on John, iii. 20144, 20557, 254,. 

on Mark, ii. 387, 393 f., 3987, 433 f. 

on Matthew, ii. 393 f., 398,. 

on Peter and Paul in Rome, ii. 76g, 

393, 398. 

on Polyearp, lil. 204.4. 

on Rey, xiii. 18 (666), ill. 445, 448;. 
Ischodad, ii. 522,. 

on the list of disciples, ii. 522). 

on Matt. i. 20, ii. 529,. 

Israel, Spiritual, 1. '76, 81. 
Italian Band, i. 60g. - 


James, Brother of Jesus, i. 109,, ii. 240. 

Attitude toward Paul’s doctrine of 
Justification, i. 124, 129 ff.,, 
132,. 

Author of Epistle, 1. 104. 

Brother of Jude, ii. 238 f., 256. 

Called “the just,” i, 103, 107,, 131, 
139 f., 146. 

Death, i. 103. 

Head of Jerusalem Church, i. 103f., 
108;. 

=James of Mark xiv. 51f., ii. 447,. 

Personality, i. 101-110. 

Spurious letter of, i. 1485. 

Training and habits of thought, i, 
110-123, 
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James, the Less, i. 106. 
James, Son of ’Alpheeus, a: * 102, 106 ; 
ii. 507, 522,. 
James, Son of Zebedee, i, 102, 106; iii. 
187, 20419 91, 210 ff, 216. 
Alleged author of John, iii, 228;3. 
Death, iii. 188, 194. 
Martyrdom, iil. 457. 
Notices of, in N.T., ii. 490, 505;,. 
James, Protevangelium of— 
Date, ii. 375. 
James, Epistle of— 
Address and greeting, i. 73, 8340, 
100,9, 113, 119, 136, 146f.,. 
Affinity with discourses of Jesus, i. 
114, 122,,. 
Analysis, i. 1173. 
Author, i, 101£., 104, 106 f.3. 
familiar with Gr. O.T., i. 113, 
1203. 
knowledge of Heb. O.T., i. 113f. 
Canonicity, i. 123 f. 
Canonicity in Alexandrian Church, 
i. 123 f. 
Christian ideas, i. 144 f. 
Date, i. 73, 77, 91f., 124, 129, 136, 
146 f.4, 1475. 
evidences of early, i. 148 f.,. 
Destination, i. 73-83. 
Divergent views regarding, i. 136- 
151. 
Ebionism in, i. 148. 
External evidence for, i i. 123-136. 
Language, i. 112 f., 117 f.4. 
Law referred to, Ll LOL lb t.;, 
130 f.4. 
Literary character, i. 139 f. 
Progress of thought, i. 1173. 
Readers, i. 83-101. 
Jewish Christians, i. 89 ff., 1009, xo. 
Resident in Palestine, i. 91, 100,,. 
Relation to Clement, 1 Cor., i. 128, 
134,. 
Relation to Clement, 2 Cor., i. 135,. 
Relation to Pseudo - Clementine 
Literature, i. 136,. 
Relation to Gospels, i. 114, 122). 
Relation to Hebrews, i. 123,,. 
Relation to Hermas, i. 128, 135;. 
Relation to Revelation, i. 123,,. 
Relation of 1 Peter to, i. 128, 133 f., ; 
li. 175 f., 1863. 
Relation of Pauline Epistles to, i. 
132,. 
Relation of Romans to, i. 126ff., 


132,. 
Style, i, 112, 118,. 


James, Epistle of —continued. 
Theory of Aramaic original, i. 112f., 
118,. 
Theory of ‘Harnack, i. 147,. 
Theory of Spitta, i. 141 ff., 149 f.,. 
Theory of Weizsacker, i. 148,. 
Tone of, i. 101, 106), ». 
Use of Sirach, 1. 114, 1214p. 
Jannes and Jambres, il. 115. 
Jason, i. 2136, A179 3 ili. 3}. 
Jason and Papiscus, Dialogue of— 
Authorship, iii. 3.3. 
Jerome— 
Witness to 2 and 3 John, ili. 186, 
031. 
Jerusalem— 
Christian Church in— 
Attitude toward temple worship, 
li. 333. 
Beginnings of, ii. 138. 
Church of— 
Missionary activity of, ii. 342 f. 
Poverty of, ii. 342. 
Jerusalem Collection, i. 2092, 368 f. 
Jerusalem Council— 
Date, i. 178, 194. 
Jerusalem— 
Destruction of, ii. 254 f. 
Prophecy of, iii. 156 ff. 
References to, in Hebrews, ii. 351, 
359 f.o. 
Greek form of name in N.T., ii. 
592 f 
Jewish pronunciation of, i. 29),. 
Jesus, the name, ii. 555, 569.3 i 
B76. 592s. 
Jesus Christ— 
Aramaic words used by, i. 3. 
List, i. 15 ff. 
Attitude toward Jewish law, ii. 
586. 
Attitude toward Judaism, in John, 
lll. 342. 
Attitude toward Pharisees, in John, 
ili. 342. 
Attitude toward Pharisees and 
Sadducees in Matt., ii, 549. 
Baptism, in Matt., ii. 540. 
Birth— 
Date, iii. 98. 
Blasphemy of name, i. 89, 99,. 
Brothers, i. 104f., 110,; ii. 238f., 


240 f., 2565. 

Brothers and Cousins, ifi, 188, 
2045, 

Crucifixion, i in missionary preaching, 
li, 369. 
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Jesus Christ—continued. 


Crucifixion and death in John, iii. 
2178. 
persons present at, ili. 217f. 
Davidic descent, ii. 533 ff., 5633, 567,. 
Death, in John, iii. 320 f. 
Date, in Fourth Gospel, iii. 277 f., 
281, 293 firs. 
Date, in Synoptics, iii. 278, 294 f.4,. 
Teaching concerning, in Matt., i. 
1. 


Death and resurrection— 
Date, iii. 481. 
Deeds and words— 
Committed to writing, ii. 368- 
376. 
Early source of knowledge of, il. 


in Missionary preaching, ii. 369 f., 


“Qe 

Origin of Paul’s knowledge of, ii. 
373, 384¢. 

References to, by Paul, ii. 370 ff., 
3793, 379 ff.4. 

References to, in N.T. writings 
(Gospels excluded) for Chris- 
tians outside of Palestine, ii. 
379 ff. 

References to, in N.T. writings 
(Gospels excluded) for Jewish 
Christians of Palestine, ii. 
S834, 

Tradition of Apostolic Church con- 
cerning, il. 372. 

written records of (Gospels ex- 
cluded), ii. 372 ff. 

Disciples in Asia Minor, iii. 358f., 
3703. 

Discourses in Matt., ii. 557 ff. 

Early history in Luke, iii. 62 ff. 

False teaching concerning, in Church 
of Colosse, i. 467. 

Familiar with Greek, i. 42. 

Feasts during ministry of, iii. 285 f.,. 

Foreign words used by, i. 64;1. 

Galilean ministry, in Fourth Gospel, 
iii. 260 f. 

in Luke, iii. 106. 

Healing acts, in Matt., ii. 544 f. 

Healing work, in Luke, iii. 146 ff. 

History of, agreement with O.T. 
prophecy in Matt., ii. 537 ff, 
567,. 

in Hebrews, ii. 327, 329 f. 

Intercourse with His disciples, in 
Matt., ii. 550. 

Language of, ii, 5731, 


Jesus Christ—continued. 


Language of—continued. 
Aramaic, i. 2f. 
Bibliography, i. 14,. 
Last days, in Fourth Gospel, iii. 
267 ff. 


Last Passover, place of celebration, 
ii. 429, 447,. 
Last Supper— 
Persons present, iii. 214, 227 f.49. 
Matthew’s acquaintance with, il. 
BOT f., 5245. 
Name, in Pauline Epistles, ii. 353 f. 
Names in Revelation, iii. 434, ,. 
Origin, Jewish suspicion concerning, 
ii. 536, 538, 5635. 
the Paschal Lamb, iii. 276 f., 293). 
Passion— 
in Fourth Gospel, ii. 270 ff. 
in Synoptics, ii. 278 f. 
Passion and Resurrection— 

History in Matt., 11. 554 ff. 
Passovers in ministry of, iii. 167 f. 
Predicts destruction of Jerusalem, 

iii. 156f. 
Public ministry, length of, iii. 167 f. 
Relation of disciples to, li. 463 f.,465 f. 
Relation to Jewish Law, in Luke, 
lii. 91go. 
Relatives of, iii. 101, 135. 
Resurrection— 
Date, Fourth Gospel, iii. 281. 
Synoptics, iii. 278. 

in missionary preaching, li. 369. 
Sayings, how cited, ii. 388. 
Significance in Luke, iii. 70 ff. 

in Paul’s doctrine, i. 509 ff. 
Teaching— 

Disciples and the Jewish Law, ii. 

586 f. 

Eschatology, i. 224,, 253). 

False Christs, i. 228. 

in John— 

Significance of Miracles, iii. 
299 f., 303 ff. 
in Luke— 
Poverty, iii. 72 ff. 
Wealth, iii. 72 ff. 
in Matt. i, 542 ff. 
the Gospel and the Gentiles, ii. 
587 £.3. 
Temptation— 
Account in Luke, iii. 111, 137,,. 
in Matt., iii. 111, 137, 
Title, in Luke, ili. 91.). 
Titles, in John, iii, 308 ff, 316, 
3265, 3. 
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Jesus Christ—continued. 
Transfiguration, ii. 204, 215 f.,. 
References to, in 2 Peter, ii. 216 ff. 
Trial, iii. 270 ff., 352 f.49. 
Visits in Jerusalem, iii. 167 f. 
Words of— 
Relation of instruction in the 
Early Christian Church to, 
ii, 370f. 
see also Deeds and words. 
Work— 
According to Mark, ii. 460 f. 
in Galilee, ii. 541 f. 
in Jerusalem, ii. 553 f. 
Jesus Justus, i. 64,9, 441 f., 450,, 494; 


ii. 371. 
Jesus, the son of Sirach, i. 6. 
Jews— 
Usage and meaning of term, 11. 306 f.,. 
Jew and Gentile, equality of, in Epistle 
to the Romans, i. 372 ff.,. 
Jewish Christian Communities in 
Egypt, i. 357 f.4. 
Jewish Christianity of Post-Apostolic 
Age, i. 138. 
Jewish Christians— 
in Church of Colossee, i. 463 ff. 
Jewish Epitaphs in Rome, i. 67,3, 67,4. 
Jewish Greek, i. 54-57. 
Jewish Law— 
Attitude of Jesus toward, ii. 586 f.,. 
Jewish Literature, foreign words in, i. 
64). 
 Jews— 
Expelled from Rome, iii. 466 f. 
in Asia Minor, i. 47. 
in Crete, li. 52). 
in Egypt, i. 47; ii. 857 £4. 
in Galatia, i. 177, 192. 
in Jerusalem, Letters of, to other 
Jewish communities, i. 144, 
151,. 
in Philippi, i. 522 f. 
in the Province of Asia, i. 449,. 
in Rome, i 474, 6713. 
Language used by, in time of Christ, 


Palestinian, Greek influence on, i. 
36 ff. 
Proper names of, i. 63,9. 
Synagogue services, 1. 212,. 
Use of Greek, i, § 2. 
Jezebel, the ep stat li. 292,55 ili. 
424 Tf. 


Johannine Writings— 
see John, Epistles of, Gospel of, 
Writings of— 





John— 


Use of name, iii. 433). 
Alleged meeting with Cerinthus, iil. 
192, 2044. 
at trial of Jesus, iii. 271. 
Author of Johannine writings, tradi- 
tional, iti. 178 ff., 1999, io. 
Identity, ili. 180 f., 199 f.4o. 
Biographical notes, ii, 175, 191, 
194 fis. 
in Synoptics, iii. 187 f. 
Clement on, iii. 2059. 
Death, iii. 194 fio. 
Various accounts, ili. 
205 fiz, 28° 
Designation, in Mark, ii. 490f., 


193 f,, 
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Disciples of, iii. 175 f., 191, 194 f... 

Exile on Patmos, iii. 201 f.,,, 408 f., 
420). 

Family, references in Fourth Gospel 
to, iii. 210 ff., 222. 

in Asia Minor, iii. 358 f., 370s. 

Inferences concerning, from Johan- 
nine Epistles, 111. 190 f. 

Jesus’ prophecy concerning, lili. 242— 
247, 

Mother of, iii. 187 f., 190, 204,,. 

References to, in Fourth Gospel, iii. 


Si: 
Testimony of, to Mark’s Gospel, ii. 
501. 
Various stories about, iii. 2059,. 
Writings of— 
Tradition concerning, iii. 174-206, 


John, Acts of, li. 4495. 


on Transfiguration, 1i. 218,. 


John, Epistles of— 


Antichrist in, i. 228. 
Author, iii. 184 ff. 


John, First Epistle of, iii. 355-374, 


Antichrist in, iii. 364 f., 371;. 

Author, iii. 356 ff., 368 f. 

Character and form, iii. 355 f. 

Christology, iii. 366 f. 

Date, iii. 369. 

Epistolary character, ii. 313. 

Ethical admonitions in, iii. 361 ff. 

False teachers of, iii. 363-368. 

Introduction, ii. 313. 

Readers, iii. 356, 363, 369 f.,. 

eee to Fourth Gospel, iii. 368, 
rb 

Witness of Papias to, iii. 184, 202f.,,. 

Witness of Polycarp to, iii. 184. 


John, Second and Third Epistles of, 


ill, 374-384, 


t 
4 
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John, Second and Third Epistle of— 


L John, Gospel of—continued. 
continued. 


Author, iii. 378, 380. 

View of Dionysius, iii. 185 f. 
View of Eusebius, iii. 186, 203,.. 
View of Jerome, iii. 186, 203;.. 
View of Origen, iii. 185, 203;,. 

Canon, iii. 185. 

Circulation, iii. 184 f. 

Date, iii. 380. 

Length, ili. 378, 382;. 

Style, iii. 378, 382. 

John, Second Epistle of, iii, 378-880, 

382 ff.7.9. 
Readers, iii. 379. 
John, Third Epistle of, iii, 374-378, 
81 fence: 

Addressee, iii. 374 ff. 

Criticism— 

Bibliography, iii. 381). 

John, Gospel of— 

Aramaic and Hebrew words in, iii. 
340, 35315. 

Author— 

An eyewitness, iii. 209, 219, 221, 
928,14, 336 ff., 349 f.g. 

Relation to Jesus, iii. 343 f. 

Testimony of the Gospel to, iii. 
207-232. 

View of Irenzus, iii. 254,. 

View of Alogi, il. 389. 

Character, iii. 299-307. 

Chronology of Passion History in, 
iii, 273-283, 293-29819-17. 

Date, iii. 334 £., 349¢. 

Witnesses for, ili. 1985. 

Disciples, items about the, in, iii. 
224,. 

Discourses of Jesus in, compared 
with discourses in the Syn- 
optics, iii. 344, 3547. 

Discourses of Jesus in, trustworthi- 
ness, ii. 344 £5 354 fuzz, 18° 

External evidence for, iii. 174, 194;. 

Galilean ministry in, iii. 260 f. 

Genuineness, ili, 335-345, 349- 
3557-19: 

Arguments against, iii. 336 f., 
9 f.g. 
Bibliography, ili. 3497. 4 

Geographical references in, iii. 340, 


‘lle 
Greek style, ili. 340, 3534. 
Heb. translation of, ii. 519 f. 
Influence in Early Church literature, 
iii. 176-178. 
Integrity, iii. 333 f,, 345 ff.1.5. 


Jesus, last days of, in, ii. 267 ff. 
Jesus, titles of, in, iii. 308 ff., 316, 
3269, 
Narrative style of, iii. 337 ff., 3505. 
Origin— 
Canon Mur. on, iii. 178 f., 197,. 
Clem. Alex. on, iii. 178, 197;. 
Irenzus on, iii. 179, 1977. 
Tradition of, iii. 179 £., 197 f., 
Original material in, iii. 269 f. 
O.T. citations in, il. 340, 354;,;. 
O.T. Prophecy in, iii. 330 f.4o. 
Papias on, in Latin fragment, iil. 


4° 
Papias, testimony of, to, iii. 178, 


8° 
Peculiarity, iii. 335 f. 
Political references in, iii. 340, 352)». 
Prologue, iii. 312 ff., 3274, 327 ffs. 
Purpose, iii. 207 f. 
Alleged, ili. 275. 
Purpose and Method, ili. 299-323. 
Readers, iii. 207 f., 299, 323 ff. 
Acquaintance with the Gospel 
history, iii. 254 ff., 280. 
Addressed, iii. 207, 223,. 
Relation of 1 John to, iii. 368, 3735. 
Relation of, to Gospel of Mark, u. 
444, 
Relation to Philo, iii. 317 f. 
Relation to the Synoptic Gospels, 
iii, 254-298, 306f. . 
Bibliography, i. 283}. 
Relation to traditions concerning 
Jesus’ deeds and words cur- 
rent in Apostolic Church, ii. 
372. 
Supplementary Chapter, iii. 232- 
254 


Author, iii. 234 ff. 
Date, iii. 240. 
Early witnesses to, iii, 234, 
250 fig. 
Language, compared with chs. i— 
*x., ii. 233, 249). 
Origin and date, iii. 247 f. 
Relation to chs. i-xx., ili, 233- 
236. 
Synoptic Gospels presupposed in, 
iii, 254-264, 280, 284». 
Text— 
Changes in, iii. 338, 345;. 
Disarrangements in— 
View of Spitta, iii. 334, 347 f.;. 
Glosses, iii. 333, 345 f.5, 
Integrity, iii. 333 f., 345 ff.4-5- 
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John, Gospel of—continued. 
Text—continued. 
Interpolations in, iii. 334, 346 f.,. 
Later elements, ili. 334, 347,. 
Theology— 
Faith, 305 ff. 
Jesus— 
Humanity, iii. 318 ff. 
Incarnation, iii. 310 f. 
Knowledge, iii. 319. 
= Logos, lii. 312-321, 327,. 
Messiah, iii. 308 f. 
Pre-existence, iii. 311 f. 
Son of God, iii. 309 ff. 
Logos, the, iii. 312-321, 327 ff.,... 
origin of term, iii. 314-318. 
“Logos doctrine,” iii, 312 f., 3274. 
Use of Synoptic narratives, iii. 264 f. 
Use of “we” in, iii. 208. 
View of F. Chr. Baur, ii. 412. 
View of G. E. Lessing, ii. 404, 
John, Writings of— 
Author— 
(alleged) Cerinthus, ii. 389; iii. 


At, 200). 
(traditional), ii. 199 f.49. 

View of Alogi, iii. 181, 1999, 2003. 

View of Can. Mur., iii. 1995. 

View of Delff, iii. 230 ff.,,. 

View of Heracleon, iii. 1999. 

View of Irenzeus, ili, 199p. 

View of Uchtritz, iii. 230 ff.4,. 
Carping criticism of, iii. 480f., 434,. 
Date, iii. 186. 

Greek of, iii. 482 f., 435, «. 

Logos Doctrine, iii. 312 f., 327 f., 431, 

434f.5. 

Origin, iii. 175. 

Tradition concerning, iii. 174-206. 
“John,” Syriac “ History of, iii. 202,,. 
John the Baptist— 

Disciples, iii. 322 f., 331 f.45, 368. 

in Fourth Gospel, ili. 255 f., 283 f.. 

Luke’s account, ili. 62 ff. 

Preaching, ii. 539 f. 

Reference to, in Mark’s Gospel, ii. 

460. 

Teaching— 

Kingdom of Heaven, ii. 539f., 


568~, 10. 
Work of, in Fourth Gospel, iii. 321 f., 
asi 
John of Ephesus, ii. 435 ff. ; iii. 428 f, 
John Mark— 
see Mark, 
John, the Presbyter, ii, 394, 435 f., 


ff.45. 
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John, the Presbyter—continued. 
Alleged author Johannine writings, 
iii. 230 ff.47. 
Identity, ii. 435 ff., 451 f.45. 

View of Eusebius, ii. 436 f. 
Papias, witness of, to, ii. 487 f., 453,,. 
Witness to Mark’s Gospel, ii. 435 ff., 

453, 4. 
J oseph— 
Davidic descent, ii. 533 f. 
Josephus— 
Antiquities— 

Christian interpolations, i. 142. 

Dedication of, iii. 81,. 

Relation of Jude and 2 Peter to, 

li. 291),. 
Bell. Jud.— 

Language of, 1. 9f., 26,;. 

Title of, iii. 81,. 

Contr. Apion, dedication of, iii. 
1 


2° 

in Rome, iii. 474 f. 

Knowledge of Greek, i. 63, ; iii. 94, 
130. 

Knowledge of Luke’s work, iii. 134,. 

on Felix and Festus, iii. 469 ff. 

on Hellenes, i. 58,. 

on John the Baptist, iii. 134,. 

on Judas, the Galilean, iii. 97. 

on Quirinius, iii. 96 f., 134,. 

on the Zealots, iii. 92o.. 

Relation to Luke’s writings, iii. 99- 
100, 129-134).,. 

Relation to religious life of his time, 
iii, 184, 

Trustworthiness, iii. 451. 

Use of Hebrew and Aramaic, i, 


2611, 19: 
Use of term Hebrew, i. 26.9. 
Writings of— 
Date, iii. 94 f. 
Greek of, i. 56. 
Judah the Nasi, i. 224, 625. 
J udaisers— 
in Galatia, i. 166 ff., 177f., 182 f. 
Success in Galatia, i. 169. 
Judas Barsabbas, i. 207f., 3 ii. 255. 
Judas, Bishop of Jerusalem, ii. 255 fa, 
284,. 
Judas, the Galilean, iii. 96, 97 ff. 
Judas (of) James, ii, 255,; iii. 213, 
224). 
Judas Iscariot, ii, 255, ; iii. 213, 224,, 


Jude=Judas— 
the persons so named in the N,T., ii, 
238, 255 fy, 


INDEX 


Jude, i. 105. 
Biographical notes, ii. 240 ff. 
Brother of Jesus, i. 104. 

Tradition concerning, ii. 268. 
Grandsons of, ii. 240, 292,,. 
Relation to readers of his Epistle, ii. 

241, 242 f. 
Jude, Epistle of, ii. 238-262. 
Author, ii. 238 f., 255,, 256. 
Canonicity, ii. 263. 
Date, ii. 254f., 286,. 
False teachers, ii. 248-252, 257,, 
292 f.15. 

Character, ii. 279-283. 
Genuineness, ii. 262-293. 

Proof of, ii. 268 ff. 

Suspicions concerning the, ii. 

283 f£.,. 

Libertines of, ii. 244. 

Not pseudepigraphic, ii. 262 f. 

Purpose, ii. 241f., 256 f.,. 

Relation to the Antiquities of Josephus, 
ii, 29144. 

Relation to Assumption of Moses, ii. 
269, 288,. 

Relation to Book of Enoch, ii. 269f., 


Relation to fiterary works after 70 
A.D., ii. 279, 291 f.44. 

Relation to 2 Peter, ii. 211,, 2854. 

Various hypotheses of, ii, 264- 

268. 

Traces in literature of the early 
Church, ii. 284 f.3. 

Use of Pauline writings, ii. 278 f. 

Use of prophecy of 2 Peter, ii. 
250. 


Junius, i. 391, 41853. 
Justification— 
by faith, i. 126 ff., 129 ff.,, 132). 
by works, i. 126 ff., 129 ff.,. 
Justin, i. 135; ii. 3274. 
on the Fourth Gospel, iii. 177, 
182. 
on Pilate, iii, 352 f.5. 
on relation of Mark to preaching of 
Peter, li. 4505. 
on Simon Magus, ii. 168, 172. 
on the Gospels, ii. 389. 
on the resurrection, ii. 129}. 


Kepha, ii. 219 f. 
Kingdom of heaven— 
in Maitt., iy 540, 568. 10° 
Korah, ii. 281. 
in the Epistle of Jude, ii. 244f., 
257 f.5. 
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Laodicea, i. 448 f.5, 4525. 
pas of, ii. 138. 
ounded by Epaphras, i. 441 
PO i ego 
Relation to Paul, i. 460f. 
Laodicea, Council of, i. 477,. 
Laodiceans, Epistle to the, i. 160, 249,, 
480, 488), 499f., 503, 535, ; 
ii. 1311, 285,, 295, 3065. 
Latin and Greek words used by Jesus, 
i. 41. 
Latin technical terms— 

Used by Jews in Palestine, ii. 489. 
Laying on of hands, ii. 6, 23,, 91 f., 98 f. 
Lazarus, iii. 262 f. 

Lebbeeus, ii. 255,, 522 f.,. 
Lectionaries, ili. 36;,. 
Leontopolis— 
Jewish temple in, ii. 333, 341,5. 
Letter writing (address, style, greeting), 
ies ila 
Leucius, iii. 88,7. 
Account of death of John, iii. 193 f., 
206 y9. 

Knowledge of Fourth Gospel, iii. 177. 
Levi, ii. 506, 522 f.,. 

Matthew identical with, ii. 506 f. 

see also Matthew. 
Libertines— 

in Corinthian Church, ii. 280 ff. 

of Jude, ii. 244, 278, 279 ff. 

of 2 Peter, ii. 225 f., 278, 279 ff. 

of Revelation, iii. 418. 

Linus, ii. 205. 

First Bishop of Rome, ii. 167,. 
Literature, Early Christian— 

Character of, 1i. 367 f. 

Logia, the, ii. 416, 579. 
of Matthew, ii. 509 ff. 
Logos, the, ili, 223f.,; iii. 312-321, 
327 ff.4, 431, 434,. 
Origin of term, iii. 314-318. 
Logos Doctrine— 
in Johannine writings, iii. 431, 
434.5, 
Lois and Eunice, ii. 22 f.,. 
Lord’s Prayer— 

Early use of, ii. 603. 

in Luke and Matt., ii. 559. 

Variant forms, ii. 603. 

Lord’s Supper, the— 
Heathen slanders concerning (Pliny), 
ii. 70. 

Ignatius on, and love feasts, ii. 2363. 

Institution— 

Date, view of Tiibingen School, 
iii, 275, 293)9. 


” 
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Lord’s Supper, the—continued. 
Tnstitution—continued. 
in Luke, iii. 69 f. 
Text of, iil. 39 ff.1o. 

Codex D, ill. 4019. 

Didache, iti. 40;5. 

Latin MSS, iii. 40,9. 

Marcion, ii1. 39j9. 

Syriac versions, lil. 40j9. 
Persons present, iii. 214, 227 f.49. 
Place, ii. 447,, 492, 493. 

Variant forms, ii. 603. 
Meaning of the Church observance, 

i. 276 f, 

Observance— 
Date — Anti - Quartodecimans, iii. 
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Churches of Asia Minor, iii. 
273 f, 
John (apostle), iii. 275 ff. 
Paul, iii. 277, 279. 
Quartodecimans, iii. 278 ff. 
Western Church, iii. 277. 
Presupposed in Fourth Gospel, iii. 
268 f. 
Lucian of Samosata, use of term Syrian, 
i. 234. 
Lucius of Cyrene, ii. 505, ; iii. 15, 28 f.g. 
Luke identified with, iii. 5,. 
Luke (the evangelist), i. 440, 450f.,. 
Acquaintance with material in Acts, 
iii. 148 ff. 
Author of Luke and Acts, iii. 1, 3}. 
Biographical notes, iii. 51. 
Biography of, sources for, ili. 1f. 
Identified with Lucius (Rom. xvi. 21), 
iii. 54. 
Identified with Lucius of Cyrene, 
iii. 5y. 
in Philippi, iii. 56. 
in Rome, iil. 56, 102. 
in Rome, with Paul, ii. 2f. 
Knowledge of events recorded in 
Acts, iii. 127 ff. 
Knowledge of Mark and his Gospel, 
iii. 101 £. 
Knowledge of written Gospels, i1i. 48 f. 
Nationality, view of Jerome, iii. 4,. 
Native of Antioch, iii. 2, 54. 
Sources used by, iii. 94-142. 
Tradition concerning, and his work, 
iii. 1-8. 
Traditions concerning, iil. 6 f.,. 
Use of names of Roman Provinces, 
1.174 f., 186 f.,. 
Luke, Gospel of (see also Historical 
Work of)— 


Luke, Gospel of—continued. 
Authorship ascribed to Luke by 
Early Church, iii. 1, 3). 
Chronological order of events lacking, 
iii. 64 ff., 89 f.yo. 
Compared with Gospel of Matt., ii. 
603 f 


Dedication, iii. 42 f. 
Dependence on Mark, iii. 49 f., 101- 
107, 135 £1. 
Hebraisms in, iii. 104 f., 1354. 
Israelitish tone of, ili. 91o9. 
Jesus— 
Galilean ministry of, iii. 106. 
Healing works of, iii. 146 ff. 
Joyful spirit in, iii. 76 f., 9295. 
Marcion’s edition, ili. 22. 
Parallels to Mark, iii. 102 f. 
Parallels to Matt., iii. 110. 
Pragmatism, iii. 63 f. 
Prologue, scope of, ili. 53-61, 85 f.39. 
Proper names in, iii. 90.9. 
Prophecy of destruction of Jerusalem 
in, iii. 156 ff. 
Purpose, ili. 42 ff. 
Relation to Matthew, iii. 107-112. 
Relation to oral preaching of Paul, 
li, 299. 
Relation of, to Paul, ii. 387 f. 
Relation to Paul’s epistles, iii. 119 f. 
Sources, ili. 50 ff., 94-142. 
View of Feine, iii. 137,7. 
Source of peetes peculiar to, iii. 
113 


Style, compared with Mark, iii. 104f., 
10, 136; 3. 
Text, history of, iti. 24. 
Title lacking, iii. 41f., 80f.,. 
Two-fold recension of— 
Theory of Blass, iii. 9, 22. 
Criticism of, iii. 22 ff. 
Western text, ili. 22 ff., 383-414 9.19. 
Luke, Historical work of— 
Aramaic and Hebrew words in, iii. 
108, 1365, 13714. 
Author, iii. 95. 
and date, iii. 142-165. 
Familiarity with Greek technical 
medical terms, iii, 146 ff, 
160 ff.,. 
Chronology of, iii. 97 ff. 
Date, iii. 3, 7f.,, 95, 155 ff., 164 £43. 
Israelitish tone in, iii. '70, 91oo. 
Jesus, Teaching concerning, iii. 70 ff. 
Language and style, iii. 79, 92g. 
Medical terms in, iii, 82f.,, 146f., 
160 f.,. 
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Luke, Historical work of—continued. 
Place of composition, iii. 7f.,, 159, 
16545. 
Plan, iii. 59-68. 
Preface, plan and purpose, iii. 41. 
Proper names in, ili. 68, 90 f.g9. 
Purpose, iii. 42 ff., 61 f. 
Reference to contemporary events in, 
iii. 99. 
References to political history, iii. 68. 
Relation to Josephus, iii. 94-100, 
129-134).7. 
Relation to Josephus— 
Krenkel on, iii. 129 f.,. 
Third Book, iii. 58 ff., 67 ., 76. 
Title lacking, iii. 41f., 80f.,. 
Unity of, iii. 77 ff., 9295. 
Lycaonia, i. 174 ff. 
Cities of, 184. 
Lydia, i. 523, 533). 
Lysanias of Abilene, ii. 1654. 
Lysias, iii. 101. 
Lystra, i. 191f.5 4. 
Church organisation in, ii. 23,. 


Maccabean coins, i. 25,, 37. 

Maccabean revolt, i. 36 f. 

Macedonia, i. 1864, 211 f.4, 532). 

Magi, the— 

Date of the visit to Bethlehem, early 

discussion, ii. 527;. 

Malta, iii. 138 foo. 

Man of Sin [Lawlessness], i. 226f., 229, 
238 ff.9. 


Mandavans, iii. 33249. 
Maranatha, i. 3049. 
Marcion— 
Apostolicon of, i. 152, 156f., 491. 
Date, i. 156 f. 
Edition of Luke, iii. 22. 
Gospel of, ii. 391, 445, ; iil. 894. 
Portions of Fourth Gospel. in, iii. 
Life 
on the Gospels, ii. 390 f. 
Teachings, i. 118, 130,,. 
Text of Romans, i. 379f., 396 ff... 
View concerning title of Epistle to 
the Ephesians, i. 480 f., 4883. 
View of Galatians, i. 243. 
Marcionitic Gospel, 11. 385;. 
Marcosians— 
Field of activity, i. 135,. 
Mark, i. 441f., 450,. . 
Alleged author of Revelation, iii. 
428f., 433 f.9. 
Biographical notes, ii, 427-431, 445- 


abe 
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Mark—continued. 

Called “stump-fingered” (xoAoBoddk- 
TuNos), li. 428, 4451.4. 

Canon Muratori on, ii. 428 f., 446,. 

Family, ii. 487. 

Founder of Church in Alexandria 
and Egypt, ii. 159. 

Hebrew name, ii. 445). 

House of, ii. 427, 429, 447f.,. 

Household of, ii. 493 f. 

in Antioch, ii. 429, 430; iii. 4'79. 

in Asia Minor, ii. 148 f., 431. 

in Cyprus, ii. 430. 

in Egypt, ii. 431, 448,. 

in Rome, ii. 601 f. 

in Rome, with Paul and Peter, ii. 


431. 

Knowledge of the Gospel history, ii. 
604 f. 

Knowledge of Jewish laws and cus- 
toms, ii. 488. 

Missionary activity, ii. 429f., 434. 

Mother of, ii. 427. 

Papias on, ii. 427. 

Papias on relation of, to Peter, ii. 
438 ff. 


Peter, relation of, to Mark— 

John the Presbyter on, ii. 442 f. 
Related to Barnabas, ii. 428. 
Relation to Paul, ii. 148 f. 

Relation to Paul and Barnabas, ii. 

427, 429 ff., 434. 
Relation to Peter, ii. 148, 394, 427, 
432, 434, 4455. 
Mark and his Gospel— 
Tradition regarding, ii. 427-456. 
Mark, Gospel of — 
Agreement between Gospel of Matt. 
and, ii. 603, 608, 612,. 

Analysis, 11. 462-467. 

Aramaic words in, li. 487f., 502). 

Author, ii. 493 f. 

Relation of, to youth of xiv. 51, ii. 

491 f. 

Traditional view, ii. 487. 

Canon Muratori on, ii. 441 f. 

Chronological order lacking, ii. 498 f. 

Comparison of, with the tradition, 

li. 487-506. 
Conclusion, ii. 467 ff., 483, g. 
Abrupt, explanation of, 1i. 479 f. 
Comparisons of the conclusions, 
ii. 470 £. 

in Textus Receptus, witnesses for, 
ii. 467 £., 483 f£.,. 

Original, ii. 476 ff. 

Rohrbach on, ii. 485 f.g, 
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Mark, Gospel of—continued. 
Conclusion—continued. 
Shorter form, witnesses for, ii. 
468 ff., 484,. 
Witness of Gospel of Peter to, ii. 
483;. 
Date, ii. 479 f., 602. 
Dependence on Matthew, ii. 602, 
607 ff., 612 ff.». 
Dependence on Peter, iii. 49. 
Direct discourse in, ii. 608 f. 
Early judgment concerning, ii. 439 f 
Greek of, Hebraic colouring, ii. 488, 
5025. 
Incomplete, iii. 50. 
John, the Presbyter, witness of, to, 
li, 435. 
Known early in Asia Minor, ii. 444, 
Latin technical terms in, ii. 489, 


508 f.4. 
Length, ii. 479, 4874. 
Literary character, 1. 606 f., 614). 
Luke dependent on, ii. 492 ; iii. 49f. 
Method in presentation of Gospel 
history, i. 441 f. 
Narratives, character of, ii, 461 f., 


Omits parts of the Gospel history, ii. 
4 ff. 


Origin— 
View of Clement of Alexandria, 
ii, 482 f., 448 f.9, 449 furo. 
View of Eusebius, ii. 432 f., 449 f.4. 
View of Irenzeus, ii. 433. 
O.T. citations— 
Form, ii. 609 ff., 616 f.4, 5, ¢. 
Papias, witness of, ii. 434, 435, 438 ff., 
449 £45, 4501, 485,. 
Parables, ii. 464 f. 
Passages, parallel with Luke, iii. 102f. 
Place of composition, ii. 450,,. 
Traditional view, ii. 434, 449 f.45, 
487. 
Plan, ii. 604 ff. 
Purpose, ii. 459, 461, 588, 604 ff. 
References to Peter in, ii. 497 £., 506,. 
Relation of Gospel of John to, ii. 444. 
Relation to Peter’s discourses and 
preaching, li. 387f., 434 f,, 
450 f.49, 495 ff, 501. 
Justin on, li. 450f.,9. 
Papias on, ii. 438 ff. 
Relation to Luke, iii. 101-107, 
135 ff.ro-19: 
Relation to Matthew, ii. 601-617. 
Traditional view, ii. 601 f. 
Septuagint used in, ii, 610f, 
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Mark, Gospel of—continued. 
Style, ii. 457, 461 f., 481f.,. 
Compared with Luke, iii. 104f., 
135,o, 1369. 
Title, ii. 456-460, 480). 
Title, plan and conclusion of, ii. 456- 
487. 
Used by Cerinthus, ii. 444. 
Written for Western readers, ii. 489. 
Mark, Writings of— 
View of F. Hitzig, li. 423,. 
Marriage in early Church, ii. 95. 
Patristic and modern views of, ii. 
125 £.9. 
Mary (the Virgin)— 
Davidic descent, iii. 36;¢. 
Reference to, in John, iii. 224, ena. 
Mary, mother of Mark, ii. 427. 
Mary and Martha, iii. 262 f. 
Matthew (Apostle), ii. 581, 584. 
Biographical notes concerning, ii. 


507 f. 

Call of, ii. 507 f. 

Confusion of name with Matthias, ii. 
508, 524 f.g. 

Early acquaintance with Jesus, ii. 
507 f., 5245. 

Identical with Levi, i. 506 f. 

Literary activity, Papias’ witness to, 
ii. 509 ff., 525 f.,. 

Names of the evangelist, ii. 507, 


‘le 
Position in the lists of disciples, ii. 
506, 522 ff.,. 
Tradition regarding, and his Gospel, 
ui. 506-530. 
Matthew, Gospel of— 
Agreements between Gospel of Mark 
and, ii. 603, 608, 612,. 
Analysis, ii. 5838-556. 
Author, ii. 506, 508 f., 581. 
Knowledge of the Gospel history, 
ii. 585, 600 f.45. 
Nationality, ii. 561 f. 
Authorship, Apostolic— 
Objections to, ii. 590 f.g. 
Traditional view— 
Dogmatic objections to, ii. 582 ff. 
Canonical, the, ii. 403. 
Canonicity of, ii. 301. 
Carried by Bartholomew into India, 
ii. 385,, 517, 528,. 
Character, ii. 556f., 570 f. 
Characterisations of, ii. 57013. 
Christian Church, conception of, in 
the, ii. 550 ff. 
Compared with Luke, ii. 603 f, 
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Matthew, Gospel of—continued. 
Compared with the tradition, ii. 
570-601. 
Eas plan and purpose, ii. 531- 
570. 


Date, ii. 392 ff, 522, 530,,, S71 ff, 
588,, 602, 

Witness of Irenzeus to, ii. 522. 

“ Doublets” in, ii. 581 f., 598 ff. ,5. 
Gospel of the Hebrews, relation to 
the Heb. Matt., ii. 518 f. 
Gospel of the Nazarenes, relation to 
the Greek Matt., ii. 519. 

Greek Matt., origin, ii. 514 f. 

Relation to Aramaic original, ii. 

576 ff., 591-5977.43. 
a, translation, ii. 594f.,,. 
Translator of, ii. 517, 527,, 575f., 
579 f. 

Witnesses to the, ii. 515f., 526f.,. 
Greek Translation— 

Date and place of, ii. 516 f. 
Hebraisms in, ii. 576 ff., 591-597,.13. 
Hebrew Matt., the, ii. 511f., 515 ff. 

' Disappearance of the, ii. 520f. 

in “ India,” ii. 517, 528,. 

Witness of Pantznus to, ii. 517 f. 
Hebrew names in, Transcription of, 

ii. 5989. 
eo view concerning, li. 414, 
Gf. 
Historical material in, ii. 559. 
in Syrian Church, ii. 529,. 
Jesus, discourses of, in, ii. 557 ff., 
584 f. 
Literary character, ii. 606 f. 
Narratives, Character of, ii. 583 f. 
Original language, ii. 5303, 573 f. 

Epiphanius on, 11. 519. 

Franz Delitzsch on, ii. 530,. 

Treneus on, il. 518, 528,. 

Jerome on, ii. 518 f., 5297. 

Origen on, ii. 517, 528,. 

Papias on, ii. 509f., 517 f. 

O.T. Citations— 

Form, ii. 579f., 596 f.4;, yo, 611. 

O.T. Prophecy in, ii. 537 ff. 

Parallels to Luke, iii. 110. 

Place of composition, ii. 571 ff., 5882. 

Purpose, ii, 544, 545, 560f., 570). 
583. 

Readers, ii. 521f., 528, 561f. 

Refrain in, ii. 598 f.,,. 

Relation to Luke, iii. 107-112. 

Relation to Mark, ii. 601-617. 

Traditional view, ii. 601 f. 
Septuagint in, ii. 610 f. 
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Matthew, Gospel of—continued. 
Teaching— 
Kingdom of heaven, ii. 540, 


568, 10° 
Parousia, ii. 571 f. 
Title, ii. 531 ff. 
Used by Epistle of Barnabas, ii. 515, 
526 f.,. 
Matthias, ii. 508, 524 f.s. 
Medical language of Luke, iii. 82 f.,, 
146f., 160£.,. 
Menander, ii. 110, 1297; iii. 349,. 
Mesopotamia— 
Early missionary work in, ii. 163 f.s. 
Miletus, ii. 265. 
Miracles, Significance in Fourth Gos- 
pel, iii. 299f., 303 ff. 
Missionary preaching, i. 285 ff. 
Content, ii. 369-373, 377 ff.3-.. 
Crucifixion of Jesus, ii. 369. 
Recetas of Jesus, ii. 369, 
377). 
Words and deeds of Jesus, ii. 369f., 
377 fio. 
Scope, ii. 587f.,. 
to Jews and proselytes in Palestine— 
content, ii. 369, 377,. 
to Jews of the diaspora and Gen- 
tiles— 
content, 11. 369, 377 ff.., 3793. 
Mnason, 1. 66;,; iii. 18. 
Modern Hebrew, works on, biblio- 
graphy, 1. 259. 
Montanists, 1. 405); il. 302f., 310f.,, ; 
LIL 
Moses, Assumption of — 
Quoted in Jude, ii. 269, 288,. 
Muratorian Canon, see Canon Mura- 


tori. 

Muratorian Fragment, see Canon 
Muratori. 

Mystery of Lawlessness, i. 229, 236s, 
251,. 


Naassenes, ii. 116, 126,,, 12947. 

Names in Philemon, Discussion of, i. 
458,. 

Narcissus, i. 392, 41954. 

Nathanael, i. 31,,; Ui. 517, 524,, 528, ; 
ili, 210, 2254, 302. 

Navigation, Regulations in Ist century, 
iii. 454. 

Nazarenes, ii. 74, 403, 518. 

Nazarenes (4th century), ii. 264. 

Nazarenes, Aramaic Gospel of the— 

see Apocryphal Gospels. 
Nazareth, ii. 539. 
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Nazarites— : 

Vow of abstinence from wine, i. 473,. 
Neapolis (in Macedonia), i. 533. 
Nereus, i. 42054. 

Nero, iii. 410, 422,, 469 ff. 
Legend concerning (and Rey.), iii. 
436, 443 ff., 4475. 
Legend concerning (and 2 Thess.), 
i. 246 f., 2507, 2525, x0. 
Marriages, iii. 477. 
Persecution of Christians, ii. 57 f., 
61f., 68;, 71, 76£., 160, 170, 
185, 347 £. 
New Testament Canon, composition of, 
i. 124 
New Testament Canon of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, i. 123. 
New Testament Times, Chronology, 
iii. 481 ff. 
New Testament Writings— 

Chronology, iii. 481 ff. 

Synchronisms with general history, 
Bibliography, iti. 450 f. 

Jewish origin, i. 57. 

Literary dependence in, ii. 603 ff. 

Names in, i. 29 ff.4. 

Text of, ii. 12 f. 

History, iii. 22 ff. 
N.T. Writings (Gospels excluded)— 

to Christians outside of Palestine, 

references in, to the Gospel 
story, ii. 379 ff... 

to Jewish Christians in Palestine, 

references in, to the Gospel 
story, li. 383 f.;. 

Nicodemus, iii. 302 f., 355;.. 

Nicolaiis, Nicolaitans, i. 497, 515,; ii. 
110, 129,7, 283 ; iii. 179, 197, 
417 ff., 426,;, 42719. 

Teaching of, in the Churches of Asia 

Minor, ii. 292,;. 

Nicopolis, ii. 48f., 53 f.. 

Novatian, ii. 303, 310 f.34. 


Officers of the Early Church— 
Functions, ii. 96 ff. 
Qualifications, ii. 32f., 90 ff. 
Old Latin Translation— 
Relation to original language of 
Gospel tradition, ii. 575. 
Old Testament citations— 
in Fourth Gospel, iii. 340, 354,,. 
in Mark, ii. 609 ff., 616 f.4 5. 4. 
in Matthew, ii. 579f., 596f.11, 10, 
610f. 
in Pauline epistles, i. 52. 
O.T. oral translation of, i. 12, 234, 3399. 
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O.T. Prophecy— 
‘Fulfilled in Gospel history, ii. 
Peri Be 
Onesimus, i. 439f., 444, 446), 451f.,, 
453 f., 4565, 458,, 494. 
Onesiphorus, ii. 2f., 19, 20), 683, 86. 
Oral translation— 
in the Early Christian Church, u. 
511 ff. 
of O.T., i. 12, 23,, 3399. 
Origen, ‘ls 691,. 
Eusebius on, ii. 397;. 
Latin sermons attributed to, ii. 303, 
310 f.3. 
on angelolatry of Jews, i. 475,. 
on “ Angels of the seven Churches,” 
ili. 423,. 
on chronological order of Gospels, 
ii. 392 f., 398f.6 7. 
on Ephesians, i. 482, 488 f.,. 
on Hebrews, ii. 299 ff., 309z. 
author, li. 308;. 
on inscription of Acts xvii. 28, iii. 


on Paul’s missionary activity, ii. 
4. 
on Peter’s missionary activity, ii. 


Qe 
Text of Acts, iii. 10, 33.9. 
Text of 1 John iv. 3, iii. 371,. 
Text of Rom., i. 379, 395, 406}. 
Witness to 2 and 3 John, iii, 185, 
203; 5. 


Palestine— 
Christianising of, i. 93. 
Greek Cities in, i. 35 f. 
Greek language in, i. 35-46. 
Land of Israel, i. 75, 80,. 
Ptolemy’s division of, ii. 589,. 
Pallas, iii. 470 ff. 
Pantenus— 
in India, ii. 517 f., 527,. 
on authorship of Heb., ii. 298. 
Teacher of Clement, ii. 308;. 
Papias— 
Biographical notes, ii. 526,. 
Date, ii. 486, 515. 
Designation of Christ, iii. 203,,. 
Disciple of Aristion, ii, 473. 
Disciple of John, iii. 175. 
Fragment (Latin) on Fourth Gospel, 
iil. 196 f.,. 
Fragments of, in Eusebius, ii. 435 ff., 
451 ff.19, 453 £44. 
Interpretation of Babylon (1 Pet. v. 
13), ii. 1633. 
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Papias—continued. 
Interpretation of John’s testimony to 
Mark’s Gospel, ii. 501 f., 510f. 
on Mark, ii. 394, 427, 434 ff, 449 f.,,, 
45011, 453,4, 485, 499. 
Witness to 1 Peter, ii. 173, 186,. 
Witness to Gospels— 

View of Griesbach, ii. 405. 

View of Schleiermacher, ii. 411 f. 
Witness to John, iii. 178, 196,. 
Witness to John vii. 53—viii. 11, iii. 

346,. 
Witness to Matthew, ii. 509 ff., 511f., 
525 fg. 
Witness to Revelation, iii. 182. 
Work of, the, ii. 436. 
Parousia, ii. 222, 237 f. 
in Gospels, i. 224,. 
in Matthew, ii. 571 £. 
in 2) Pet., 11. 273. 
in 1 Thess., i. 221 f. 
in Rev., iii. 396 f., 437 £. 
Reference to, in John xxi., iii. 243- 
247. 
Time of, ii. 230, 
Parthia— 
Early missionary work in, ii. 163 f.,. 
Participial construction in N.T., ii. 
59519. 
Passion History— 
in Fourth Gospel, iii. 270 ff. 
in Synoptics, iii. 278 f. 
Passion and Resurrection of Jesus— 
History in Matthew, ii. 554 ff. 
Passover— 
Celebration of, iii. 
296 ff.17. 
Last, of Jesus— 

Place of celebration, ii. 429, 447,, 

492, 493. 
Pastoral Epistles, ii. 1-133. 

Alleged interest in the organisation 
of the Church, ii. 93 f. 

Alleged late date, ii. 99-118. 

Baptismal formula in, ii. 119, 1319). 

Comparison with pseudepigraphical 
literature, ii. 123,. 

Date, ii. 118 f. 

érepodiodoKado in, ii. 126}. 

False teachers in, ii. 99 ff. 

Linguistic character, ii. 
BIR. 

Similarity of Romans to, i. 413,;. 

Term, meaning, ii. 55, 67;. 

Unity of Christian doctrine and 
confession demanded in, ii. 
119 ff. 


282f., 294,,, 


121f, 
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Pastoral Epistles, 11. 1-183—continued. 
Not inconsistent with Paul’s teach- 
ing, found elsewhere, ii. 119 ff. 
Patmos, iii. 408 f., 420). 
Patrobas, i. 420,,. 
Paul— 
of Acts, iii. 152 f. 
Address of, in Acts xxi. 37 ff., i. 42 f,, 
Age, i. 457,. 
Alleged author of Hebrews, ii. 296, 
298 ff., 302. 
Antioch, ee in, date, iii. 458f, 
462 


(« Apology ) mpdry dmoroyla, ii. 7 £, 
12 f. 


Apostle ne the Gentiles, i. 353 f., 
Of». 
Apostolic calling of, i. 353 f. 
Apostolic dignity, defence of, i. 
289. 


Aramaic, language of, i. 48 ff., 57. 

Asia— 

Danger in, i. 309, 318,, 321 f. 
Extent of work in, i. 449 f.,. 

Asia, Churches of, intercourse with, 
during Roman imprisonment, 
iG Ae 

Asia Minor, ii. 148 f. 

Athens, i. 205. 

Journey from Bercea to, i. 214,. 
Biographical notes, i. 48-54, 67,;; 
ii. 870 £.; iii. 455-480. 
Ceesarea, i. 448, 444f., 451, ; ii. 16; 

ili. 473 f. 
Trial before Felix, date, iii. 476. 

Chronology of life and writings, 
ii. 481 ff. 

Churches founded by— 

Character of, ii. 136. 
in the provinces of Asia and 
Galatia, ii. 135 f. 

Churches of Colossee and Laodicea 
relation to, i. 460f. 

Churches under Paul’s jurisdiction, 
Lied, 

Care of, i. 206, 462 f. 
Citizenship, i. 69; iii. 75 f. 
Close of career, il. 54-84, 

Bibliography, ii. 67 f.o. 
Collection journey (Acts xi. 30)— 

Date, iii. 456 ff. 

Conversion, in Acts compared with 
Epistles, iii. 121. 

Corinth, first visit, i. 256 f. 

Second visit, i, 263, 2710, 271 f.45, 

27214. 
Krenkel’s view of, i. 2724. 
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Paul—continued. 
Corinth—continued. 
Unrecorded visit, i. 307, 316,, 
327 f. 
Work in, i. 232f., 256f., 259. 
Corinth, Church of— 
Charges Paul with fickleness, 
i. 321 ff., 343 fo. 
Lost correspondence with, i. 261, 


9° 
Date, i. 262. 
Lost epistle of Paul to, i. 263 f., 
307, 312 ff.4, 327 f. 
Identified with 1 Cor., i. 330 ff. 
Lost letter of, to Paul, i. 325. 
Crete, ii. 43 f., 106. 
Death of, iii. 479 f. 
Date, i. 58. 
see also Martyrdom. 
Doctrine— 
Antichrist, i. 226 ff. 
Sources of, i. 227 ff., 236 f.4.4. 
Asceticism, ii. 332. 
Church, i. 503 f. 
exkAnoia in epistles, i. 504 f. 
Eschatology, 1. 253,,. 
in 1 Thess., i. 221, 223 f.4. 
Justification, i. 124, 129 ff.,, 132,. 
Misinterpretations of, 11. 275, 290. 
Misunderstood by Gnostics, 1. 
125 f, 
Significance of Christ in, i. 509 ff. 
Ephesus, i. 194, 199, ; iil. 331,9. 
Church of, and Paul, i. 483f., 
489 f.. 
Epistles of — 
Agreement of Acts with, iii. 150 f. 
Circulation, ii. 275 f. 


in the first century, iii. 125, 


14054. 
Criticism of, Review, i. 152-164. 
Date, i. 156 ff. 


Development of thought in, i. 


200 f. 
Genuineness, i. 156-162. 
Genuineness, Views regarding— 
Bauer, i. 155, 163;. 
Baur, i. 154f., 1634. 
Dutch School, i. 155f., 168, «. 
Evanson, i. 154, 163. 
Hitzig, i. 156, 163,. 
Marcion, i. 152, 155, 156f. 
Schleiermacher, i. 154, 1633. 
Semler, i. 156. 


Tradition of Church, i. 152, 


154. 
Weisse, i, 156, 163,. 


Paul—continued. 


Epistles of —continued. 

How written, i. 234,, 249f.,. 

Influence of, in Apostolic Church, 
i, 161. 

Jesus, name for, in, ii. 353 f. 

Jesus’ words and deeds, reference 
to, ii. 370 ff, 379 fig, 4. 

Lost Epistle to readers of 2 Peter, 
ii. 198f., 209, 227, 274 f., 277. 

Places where written, 1i. 162). 

Preliminary critical remarks, i. 
152-164. 

Readers, ii. 227 ff. 

Relation of Acts to, ili. 118-126, 
139 f.o1, 23° 

Relation to James, i. 1325. 

Relation to 1 Peter, i. 161. 

Spurious, i. 160f., 164,. 

Style and thought of, 11. 353. 

the First Roman imprisonment, i. 
439-563. 

Thought, form, and language of, 
compared with that of He- 
brews, ii. 353 f. 

Three oldest, i. 152-255. 

Titles, i. 486. 

“We” in, i. 203, 209 f.s. 

Writing of the, 1. 172 f.4. 

Epistolary style, characteristics, i. 
500, 516 f.,. 
Family of, i. 68 f.,,. 
Flight from Damascus— 
Date, iii. 455. 
Galatia, i. 165 ff., 1719. 

Illness, i. 181. 

Ramsey’s theory, i. 171,. 

Visits to the churches of, i. 165, 
ay filks 

Gospel, i. 353f., 357f, 412f.17; ii. 
385,. 

Origin, ii. 352. 

Preached, ii. 370 ff., 3795. 

Greek language and literature— 

Knowledge of, i. 51f., 70,3, 7115. 

Heb. O.T., knowledge of, i. 51, 52, 


ur 
History of— 
Data in, iii. 452 f. 
Synchronisms with general history, 
li. 455-480. 
James’ doctrine, attitude to, i. 124, 
129 ff.,, 132». 
Jerusalem Collection, i- 200). 
Jesus’ life, knowledge of facts of— 
Source, ii. 370f., 378, 384,. 
Luke’s Gospel, relation to, ii. 387 f. 
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Paul—continued. 
Mark, relation to, ii. 148 f., 427, 429 f., 
445. 
Martyrdom, ii. 165 ff.,. 
Date, ii. 66. 
Early en concerning, ii. 62, 
78 ff.9. 
Not a victim of Nero’s persecution, 
il. 57 f., 68,. 
Patristic testimony to, ii. 75 ff... 
eee of Clement to, ii. 
61f. 
see Martyrdom of Peter and 
Paul. 
Missionary Career— 
Journeys in Asia Minor, Ramsay’s 
view, i. 188 f.,. 
First journey, i. 176 f. 
Churches founded during, i. 
V7Gt 191k, 
in Acts compared with Epistles, 
ili, 122. 
Second journey in Galatia— 
in Acts compared with Epistles, 
li. 122 f, 
Method of work in cities, i. 
265 £.4. 
Work in Asia Minor, ii. 137 f. 
Missionary preaching, i. 237,, 462, 
471 


Ie 
Content, ii. 370 ff., 379,, 379 ff.4. 
“Gospel of Christ” in, ii. 370 ff. 
Jesus’ words and deeds in, refer- 
ence to, i. 370 ff., 379 fh. 4. 
Principles, 1. 285 ff. 
Names, iti. 127, 140.5. 
Origin, i. '70;.. 
Nephew of, i. 50. 
Peter, parallelisms with, in Acts, iii. 
151f., 1635. 
Pharisaism, i. 50, 68,5 ; iii. 14093. 
Philippi, i. 522 ff. 
Church of, communications with, 
1.524 ff. 
Lost correspondence with, i. 
526 ff, 535 f.5. 
Relation to, i. 212,. 
Philippians, Epistle to the— 
Gonauion when writing, i. 527 ff., 
539-556 ; 1. 13. 
Roman law, acquaintance with, in 
Galatians, 1. 201 f.;. 
Rome— 
Arrival in, iii. 478. ° 
Imprisonment, First, ii. 1 f. 
Coptic fragments of the Acts of 
Paul on, ii. 83 f. 
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Paul—continued. 
Rome—continued. 
Imprisonment—continued. 
ae for activity after, ii. 
59 f. 
Tradition concerning, in Cle- 
ment of Rome, ii. 60ff, 
68 ff... 
Release from, ii. 55 f. 
Expectation of, in Philippians, 
li. 55. 
Probable order of events suc- 
ceeding, ii. 14 ff., 66 £. 
Testimony to, i. 63 ff. 
Imprisonment, Second, ii. 67. 
Intended visit to, i. 367 ff., 3771). 
Purpose of, i. 355 ff., 371 f.. 
Renewal of charges against Paul 
in, ii. 57, 68,. 
Residence in, i. 444 f., 451,, 539 ff. ; 
i. 2ff. 5 iti. 57 f. 
Trial, i. 540 ff, 542 ff. ; ii. 4 ff, 13 f. 
Date, ii. 57 £. 
Voyage to, iii. 454, 
Rome, Church of— 

Acquaintance with, i. 352, 428. 
Sanhedrin letter to, language, i. 10. 
Septuagint, Quotations from, i. 52. 
Sister of, i. 50. 

Spain, ii. 161 f. 
Journey to, ii. 10,12, 61 ff. 
Testimony of Acts of Paul to, ii. 


Testimony of Acts of Peter to, 
li. 63. 
Testimony of Canon Muratori 
to, ii. 62 ff., 73 ff.7. 
Proposed visit to, i. 367 ff., 3771). 
Supernatural leadings of, i. 555, ; iii. 
16 f. 
Thessalonica, i. 208. 
Timothy, relation to, ii. 34f, 
Titus, Pe aa of, to Paul, ii. 
46 


Training, i. 53f., 67f.455 ii. 22f.4. 
Troas, ii. 16 f. 
Use of names of Roman Provinces, 
i. 175, 185 ff.y. 
Use of plural by, i. 354, 369). 
Use of terms apostles and prophets, 
1. 505 f. 
Use of term Evangelist, i. 507 f. 
Paul and the Jewish law, iii. 152 f. 
and the Jewish Synagogues, ii. 137 f. 
and the Roman government, iii. 75 f. 
and the readers of 2 Peter, ii. 208. 
Paul, Acts of, i. 69:4; ii. 1704. 
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Pella, Flight of Jews to, ii. 572, 588 f.5; 

ni. 159. : 
Pentecost, Place of, ii. 429, 447,. 
Pergamum, iii. 411, 420 f... 

Church of, iii. 410f., 417 f. 
Pericopes, the Church, iii. 36j¢. 
Persecutions of Christians— 

in Asiatic churches, 90-100 A.D., iil. 

409 ff. 
Mentioned in 1 Peter, ii. 179 ff., 184 f. 
Nature of, in 1st century, ii. 180f., 
189,. 
Under Nero, 11. 185. 
Peter, iii. 213, 224,. 

Alleged daughter of, ii. 1645. 

at trial of Jesus, i. 271. 

Attitude toward Jewish and Gentile 

Christians, ii. 276. 

Confession of, ii. 550 f. 

Death, ii. 160, 165 ff.4, 214; iii. 479 f. 

Date, ii. 160, 1704, 255. 

in Acts of Paul, 11. 214. 

in Acts of Peter, ii. 214. 
Prophecy concerning, iii. 241 f. 

Discourses of, in Acts, compared with 

1 Peter, ii. 173 f., 186. 

Epistles of— 

Canonicity, ii. 284,. 

Comparison of, ii. 197, 271 ff, 
289 fig. 

Genuineness, i1. 262-293. 

Resemblances between the, ii. 271, 
289 f.o. 

First Epistle of, ii, 134-194. 

Alleged purpose, ii. 174 f. 

Author, an eyewitness, li. 147, 
155 fig. 

Author, relation to readers, ii. 
145 £., 148, 154f.,. 

Author’s description of himself, ii. 
146 ff. 

Canonicity, ii. 263 f. 

Character, ii. 173 ff. 

Compared with discourses of Peter 
in Acts, ii. 173 f., 186. 

Date, i. 128, 161; ii. 148f.,, 151,, 
160 ff, 177. 

Genuineness, ii. 173-194. 

External evidence, ii, 173, 185f.,. 
Greetings of, ii. 148. 

Persecutions of Christians men- 
tioned in, ii. 179 ff. 

Ramsey’s view of, ii. 190 f.. 
Persons addressed in, 1i. 134. 
Place of writing, i. 161; ii. 158f,, 

162-1735-4. 
Purpose, ii, 145 f. 


Peter—continued. 


First Epistle of—continued. 
Readers and author— 
Internal evidence, ii. 134-158. 
Readers, not Jewish Christians, ii. 
136-142. 
Gentile Christian Churches in 
Asia Minor, ii, 142-145. 
View of Kiihl, ii. 1525. 
View of Origen and Greek 
Church, ii. 136f., 1525. 
View of B. Weiss, ii. 152s. 
Relation to Ephesians, ii. 176 ff., 
186f.4, 275 f. 
Relation to James, i. 128, 133 f.,; 
ij. 175 f., 1865. 
Relation to Pauline Epistles, 1. 
161; ii. 176 ff, 185 ff.,. 
Relation to Romans, ii. 176 ff, 
187 f.4, 275 £. 
Silvanus, writer, not author of, ii. 
148 ff, 157 f.9, 174, 176. 
Time and place, 11. 158-173. 
Title, ii. 297. 
Second Epistle of— 
Apologetic tone of, ii. 223. 
Apostleship of Peter in, ii. 273f. 
Author and readers of, ii. 194-221. 
Author, ii, 282. 
An eyewitness, ii. 203 f., 215 fig. 
Relation toreaders, ii. 201ff., 208 f. 
Self-designation, ii. 271. 
Canonicity, li. 263 f. 
Circulation, ii. 264. 
Date, ii. 209f., 237, 255, 278, 286,. 
False teachers of, li. 224 ff., 231, 
232 f., 292 fr. 
Character, ii. 279-283. 
Origin, ii. 226 f. 
Genuineness, li. 262 f., 2771-283. 
Suspicions concerning, ii. 283 f.;. 
Occasion, ii. 221-238, 231 f. 
Parousia in, ii. 273. 
Expectation of, ii. 222, 230f. 
Pauline epistles, reference to, ii. 
274 £., 29049. 
Polemical note, ii. 222. 
Purpose, ii. 195. 
Readers, ii. 202, 205f., 207 fi, 
226ff., 264. 
Missionaries to the, ii. 203 ff., 208. 
Relation to Paul, ii. 203. 
Relation to the Antiquities of 
Josephus, 11. 29144. 
Relation to the extra Biblical 
writings of the Early Church, 
li. 264, 
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Peter—continued. 
Second Epistle of—continued. 
Relation to Jude, ii. 211, 250, 285,. 
Various hypotheses of, ii. 264— 
268. 


Relation to Jude 4,17 f.; ii. 285 f.,. 
Relation to literary works after 70 
A.D. li. 279, 291 f.44. 
Relation to the “Shepherd of 
Hermas,” ii. 284 f.3. 
Spirit, ii. 274. 
Style, ii. 271. 
Title, ii. 297. 
Traces in literature of the Early 
Church, ii. 2843. 
Transfiguration, ii. 274. 
Father’s name, i. 175. 
Flight from Jerusalem, iii. 457. 
Galilean origin, i. 27)5. 
in Corinth, 1. 302 f.49. 
in Pontus, ii. 154 f.7. 
in Rome, ii. 159 ifs, 163 Fis 164 ff.4, 
210. 
Alleged Roman episcopate of, ii. 
160, 167 f.,. 
Witnesses for, ii. 165 ff.,. 
Acts of Peter, ii. 166 f.,. 
Clement of Rome, ii. 165,. 
Kusebius, ii. 167 f.,4. 
Ignatius, ii. 165 f.,. 
Marcion, ii. 166,. 
, Papias, ii. 1664. 
Knowledge of Greek, ii. 443. 
Lost Epistle of, to readers of 2 Peter, 
li. 195, 197f., 231, 236,, 271f. 
Martyrdom— 
Early tradition concerning, ii. 62, 


9° 
Manner, ii. 169 f.,. 
Patristic testimony, ii. 75 ff... 
Testimony of Clement, ii. 61 f. 
Missionary activity, ii. 159 f., 163 f.s, 
443 f., 587,. 
Name, i. 165. 
Aramaic form, i. 173; ii. 146, 155,. 
Greek, i. 641. 
in Galatians, ii. 155,. 
Names used in 2 Peter, ii. 206, 219 f... 
Parallelisms with Paul in Acts, iil. 
151£., 1635. 
Parousia, expectation of, ii. 230f. 
Party of, i. 289 ff. 
Preaching, relation to Mark’s Gospel, 
ii. 387 £., 434f,, 450f.45, 495 ff. 
References to, in “ Acts of Philip,” 
ii. 1633. 
References to, in Mark, ii. 497, 506y. 
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Peter—continued. 
Relation to Churches addressed in 
1 Peter, ii. 145 f., 148, 154 f.,. 
Relation to Mark, ii. 148, 394, 427, 
432, 434, 445,. 
Wife, views about, ii. 157). 
Writings ascribed to, ii. 270. 
Peter and Corinthian Parties, i. 288 f., 
287 ff. 
Peter and Paul— 
Martyrdom, ii. 62 ff., 78 ff.9. 
Work and martyrdom of, in Rome, 
li. 165 ff.,. 
Peter and Paul’s Day, ii. 78 ff.9. 

Commemoration of, ii. 62, 78 ff.9. 
Peter, Acts of— 

Author, ii. 449. 

Gnostic teaching, ii. 270. 

on the Gospels, 11. 390. 

on Peter in Rome, ii. 166 f. 

on Simon Magus, ii. 168 f. 

on Transfiguration, ii. 218,. 

Peter, Apocalypse of, ii. 270, 273. 
Peter, Epistle of, to James, ii. 289. 

Author and date, ii, 289.. 

Peter, Gospel according to, ii. 270. 
Peter, Preaching (xjpuyya) of, ii. 1674. 

Author, ii. 270, 273. 

Logos doctrine in, iii. 327,. 

on Colossians ii. 8, i. 475¢. 
Pharisees, i. 50; ii. 258,. 

Attitude toward Christianity, iii. 

149. 
in Fourth Gospel, iii. 338 f., 350). 
Name, i. 3247. 
Pharisees and Sadducees— 
Attitude of Jesus to, in Matt., ii. 
549. 

Opposed to each other, i. 50. 
Philadelphia, Church of, iii. 410 f. 
Philaster— 

on author of Hebrews, ii. 308;. 

on Cerinthus, i. 515,. 

Philemon, i. 446f., 452 f., 458,. 
Philemon, Epistle to, i. 452-459. 

Authorship, i. 4565. 

Date, 1. 4525. 

Genuineness, i. 457 f.,, ¢. 

Various views concerning, i. 458f... 

Names in, i. 458,. 

Relation to Ephesians, i. 493 ff. 

Time and place of composition, i. 

439-452. 
Philetus, ii. 215, 109 f., 12917. 
Philip, the Apostle, i. 46 ; ii. 210, 218, 
22.4,, 302, 3505. 
Greek name, 1. 63j9. 
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Philip, the Evangelist, 1. 45, 443; iii. 
Qo 412. ’ 
in Asia Minor, i. 448; ili. 9207, 350g, 
358, 3705. 
Daughters of, i. 17. 
Philip, Acts of, ii. 1633. 
Philippi, i. 522, 532 f.. 
Jews in, i. 522f. 
Philippi, Church of— 
Care of Paul, i. 212,, 
Communications with Paul, i. 524 ff. 
Composition, i. 523. 
Condition at writing of Epistle to 
the Philippians, i. 529 f. 
Jewish Christian preachers in, i. 
530 ff. 


Lost correspondence with, i. 526 f., 
535 fg. 
Philippians, Epistle to the— 
Alleged composite character of, i. 560, 
562 ff... 
Alleged motive for forgery of, i. 
558 f. 
Date, i. 548f., 555 f.,. 
Epistolary style, i. 560. 
Genuineness, i. 556-564. 
View of Baur, i. 556 ff., 561.. 
View of Hitzig, i. 556 ff., 561. 
View of Tiibingen School, i. 556- 
559, 560 fir 9 4 
Hist. presuppositions and occasion, i. 
522-539. 
Occasion and purpose, i. 532. 
Paul’s condition at writing, i. 527 ff. 
Valentinian Gnosticism in, i. 557. 
View of Volter, i. 560, 561 f.4, 562 fi.,. 
Philo— 
Hebrews, relation to, ii. 364 f.,,. 
Logos speculation of, iii. 317 f. 
Use of Greek, i. 56, 59. 
Use of Hebrew, i. 67,5. 
Phlegon, i. 420.4; ii. 169. 
Phrygia, 1. 1845. 
Phygelus, ii. 3, 213. 
Pilate, ii. 488, 502f.5; iii. 71, 75, 
352 fury . 
Pilate, Acts of, ili. 3525. 
Pilate, Apocalyptic literature of, ii. 
375. 


Pisidia, i, 184 ff.3, 4s 
Pliny, the Elder— 
on Galatia, i. 184 f. 
Pliny, the Younger— 
Correspondence with Trajan, ii. 
178 f., 1895. 
_ Epistles of, ii. 178, 180. 
on Christians in Pontus, ii. 152). 


INDEX 


Plural, used by author to designate 
himself, i. 171,, 209f.5, 307, 
3163, 456, ; ii. 354, 365; iii. 
357. 
Poetry in N.T., i. 52, 71y9, 118;. 
Politarch, i, 2114. 
Polycarp— 
Bishop of Smyrna, iii. 412 f. 
Disciple of John, ii. 435f.; i. 175, 
191 £204,045 
in Rome, iii. 192. 
Martyrdom, ili. 416f., 4265. 
on Pauline Epistles to the Philip- 
pians, i. 5353. 
Witness to 1 Peter, ii. 173, 185 f.,. 
Polycrates of Ephesus— 
on John of Ephesus, iii. 20557, 231. 
Use of pdprus, ili. 20597. 
Pontus, ii. 151 f.,. 
Christians in, ii. 151 f.,. 
Churches in, character of, ii. 136 f. 
Peter in, ii. 154f.,. 
Porphyry, ii. 611. 
Pretorium, i. 541 f., 551 ff... 
Preaching, Christian— 
Source of, ii. 3795. 
Preaching, Missionary— 
see Missionary Preaching. 
Presbyter, ii. 23,, 33 ff., 91f., 124 f.,... 
Priests— 
Abstinence from wine, i. 473,. 
Priscilla— 
see also Aquila. 
in Corinth, i. 257, 265.. 
in Ephesus, i. 262. 
Priscilla and Aquila, ii. 19. 
in Romans, i. 389 ff., 4175). 
Prochorus, iii. 88,7. 
Author of Acta Jo., iii. 197,. 
on John, iii. 198, 202,4. 
Proclus (Proculus), ii. 311. 
Prologues, Old Latin— 
on order of Gospels, ii. 4003. 
to Acts, iii. 7,. 
to John, iii, 196. 
to Mark, ii. 400,, 445,. 
Prophecy, Prophet, i. 116,, 207,, 227 £., 
237.6, 505f.; iii. 385 ff., 402 f.,. 
in the Christian Church, ii. 97 f., 
110ff., 230, 236,; iii. 16, 
385 ff., 402 f.o. 
in Jude, ii. 248 f. 
in Revelation, iii. 437 ff. 
Prophecy, N.T., iii. 437. 
Prophecy, O.T.— 
Agreement of history of Jesus with, 
in Matt., ii. 537 ff., 567,. 


INDEX 


Prophecy, O.'T.—continued. 
Fulfilment in Fourth Gospel, iii. 


330 for 
Fulfilled in Gospel history, iii. 
Sc0 855 
and the preaching of the Gospel 
among Gentiles, ii. 146. 
Prophet— 
Use of term by Paul, i. 505f. 
Proselytes— 
Jewish, i. 61,. 
of the gate, i. 213,. 
Protevangelium of James— 
Date of, ii. 375. 
Pseudepigraphic writings, i. 140, 144, 
158 ff., 164. 
Character of, ii. 123,. 
Pseudo-Clementine Literature— 
Relation to James, i. 136,. 
Pseudo-Petrine writings, ii. 
289,. 
Publius, iii. 13945. 
Pudens, ii. 219. 
Punic language, iii. 1395). 


270, 


Quartodecimans, iii. 193, 2'73 ff. 
Quirinius— 
Governor of Syria, iii. 96 ff., 130f.,, 
134. 


Rabbis— 
Attitude towards Greek, i. 62 f.y. 
Zeal for Hebrew, i. 40. 
Reading of books in antiquity, ii. 373f., 
3855. 
Resurrection— 
see Passion and R. 
Revelation of John, the— 
Analysis, iii. 392-401. 
Antichrist, iii, 399%, 488f, 441f, 
446,. 
Number of, i. 238f.,; iii. 444 ff, 


447 fig, 5. 
Author, iii, 387f.,, 428-435. 
Name and nationality, iii. 428, 
433, 433. 
References to himself, iii. 391, 
403 f.5. 

Tradition on, iii. 180. 

View of Justin, iii. 182, 201). 
Beasts in, iii. 439 ff., 446). 
Circulation of, iii. 182 f. 

Date, iii. 183, 201 f.,,, 412, 413, 417, 
420, 433, 438 f., 444. 

View of Irenzus, iii, 183, 201 f.4. 

False teaching and practice, iii. 417 ff., 
423-4277.13. 
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Revelation of John, the—continued. 

Greek style of, compared with other 

Johannine ‘Literature, iii. 
432 f., 435, 7. 

Hebrew words in, iii. 444, 

Interpretation— 
Contemporary 

Historical, 
Futurist, 

Nature of, iii. 384-389, 

Parousia in, iii. 437 f, 

Prophecies in, iii. 437 ff. 

Purpose, iii. 384, 390. 

Readers, i1i. 390. 

Condition, iii. 408-427. 

Reference to Caligula, iii, 

449,. 
References to Nero, iii. 436, 443 ff. 
Reference to Roman Empire, iii. 
441 f., 447,, 

Relation of 2 Thess. to, i. 250,. 

Seals, the Seven, iii. 394 ff., 406,. 

Sources— 

Critical discussions, iii. 407 f.,). 

Structure, iii. 389-401. 

Teaching, iii. 431f., 434 f.,. 

Title, iii. 391, 403 f.,. 

Unity, iii. 401, 407 f.43. 

Visions in— 

Materials of, iii. 436 f. 
Nature, iii. 385 f. 
Origin, iii. 384 £., 392, 402,. 

Witness of Epistle of Barnabas to, 

ili. 183. 
Witness of Papias to, iii. 182. 
Rolls, Scripture, ii. 392 f., 398,. 
Roman citizenship, i. 69,,. 
Roman Emperors, mention of, in N.T., 
i 2416. 
Roman Empire, in 2 Thess., i. 229f., 
2385. 
Roman Officials, Titles of, iii. 81,. 
Romans, Epistle to the— 
Benedictions in, i. 408 ff.3. 
Contents and progress of thought, i. 
352-378. 

Date, i. 3771), 434 £. 

Doxology in, i. 379 ff., 396,—412,¢. 
Evidence (external) for, i. 380 ff. 
Evidence (internal) for, i. 382 ff. 
Genuineness, i. 385 ff. 

Hypotheses regarding, i. 385. 

Origen’s testimony regarding, i. 
379 f., 396 ff. 5. 

Position, explanation of, i. 384f., 
Avie 

Position in Liturgies, i. 410,,. 


ili. 436-449, 


445, 
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Romans, Epistle to the—continued. 
Doxology in—continued. 
Position in MSS and versions, 1. 
4015, g5'9 4088 1s, 410 f55, 
Position with Patristic writers, 1. 
40Bg, 9 
Hebrews, relation of, to, 11. 365. 
Integrity, i. 378-421. 
Marcion’s text, i. 379f., 396 ff.5. 
Occasion, i. 434-438. 
Readers, 1. 375g. 
Nationality, i. 3725. 
Relation of 1 Peter to, ii. 176ff., 
187 f.,, 275 f. 
Relation to James, 1. 126 ff., 132. 
Salutation, i. 352 f. 
Salutations in, i. 387 ff. 
Schott’s view, 1. 438.. 
Similarity to Pastoral Epistles, i. 
41st. 
Text known to Ephrem, i. 405,, 4723. 
Vulgate MSS— 
Capitula in, i. 398 ff... 
Rome— 
Bishops of, ii. 1674. 
Burning of, ii. 68;. 
Church of— 
Absence of Judaisers in, i. 425 f. 
Asceticism in, li. 346. 
Ascetic party in, i. 366, 376f.,. 
Character of, in 58 a.D., ii. 345 f, 
Conditions, 11. 350, 359,. 
Constituency of, i. 421-427, 429, 
429,. 
Views regarding, i. 431 f.4. 
Grouping in membership of, i. 
430). 
Jewish, predominantly, i. 375s, 
491 f. 


Missionary activity of, ii. 349. 
Nationality of members, i. 375s. 


Origin, i. 129, 352, 427-429, 
432 £5. 

Parties in, i. 365 ff., 376 fi, 
406 f.45- 

Paul’s acquaintance with, i. 352, 
428. 


Paul’s intended visit to, i. 367 ff., 


TT. 
Purpose of, i. 355 ff., 371 f.3. 

Relation to churches in Asia 
Minor, ii. 148 f. 

Relation to the Jewish Synagogues, 
ii, 3593. 

Government of— 

Attempts to suppress Christianity, 

ii. 178 f., 1894. 
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Rome—continued. 
Jewish epitaphs in, i. 67,3, 67,4. 
Jews expelled from, iii. 466 f. 
Jews in, i. 47, 6743. 
Peter in, ii. 159 ff., 163f.,, 164 ff. 
Date, ii. 160f., 166, 170. 
Synagogues in, i. 47f.; ii. 359g. 
Variant preachers in, 1. 542 ff., 557 f. 
Rome (Rhode), daughter of Peter, ii. 
1645. 
Rufus, i. 392, 42094; ii. 489f., 504,. 


Sabians, iii. 332}. 
Sadducees, i. 50. 

Attitude toward Christianity, iii. 149. 

see also Pharisees. 
Saints— 

Meaning of term, ii. 2573. 

Salome, mother of John, iii. 187, 190, 
204.5). 
Samaria— 
Greeks in, 1. 35. 
Jesus in, ili. 332.5. 
Samaritans, 111. 3265. 

Language of, i. 5. 

Sanhedrin, the, i11. 339, 35049. 
Sardis, Bishop of, iii. 416, 425 f... 
Satan, Synagogue of, ili. 410f., 421,. 
Saul = Hebrew name of Paul, i. 50. 
Saul = Paul, iii. 127, 140,,. 
Scripture rolls, 11. 392 f., 398,. 
Scriptures— 

Form in which written, ii. 392 f. 
Scythian Christians, ii. 152,. 
Secundus, i. 209, 2135. 

Semitic idioms in Hebrews, ii. 36145. 
Septuagint, 1. 46, 56. 
Paul familiar with, i. 52. 
Quoted in Gospels, ii. 610. 
» 9» Hebrews, ii. 36145. 
» 9 John; 1m, ab4e 
» —»» Matt., ii. 579f., 596 f.41, 19. 
Serapion of Antioch, ii. 1643. 
Sergius Paulus, iii. 149. 

Proconsul of Cyprus, iii. 463 ff. 
Sermon on the Mount— 

in Luke, iii. 112. 

in Matt., ii. 542 ff, 544, 558; iii. 

112. 

Position in Matt., ii. 557. 

The two recensions, ii. 605. 
“Seventy,” the, iii. 78, 9257. 
Seventy Disciples, the, ii. 1643, 4454. 
Shepherd of Hermas, the— 

Authorship of, Eusebius on, ili, 44, 

Relation of 2 Peter to, ii. 284 f.5. 
Sibyllines, i, 2525. 
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Silas = Silvanus, i. 203 f., 207 f., 
igre She A phen aa 

160). 
Accompanying Paul on second mis- 
sionary journey, i. 176 f., 178 f. 

Character, ii. 151. 

in Asia Minor, i. 149. 

Name, i. 31 f.1,. 

Preaching of, i. 237,. - 

Prophet, 1. 237.¢. 

Relation to churches in Asia Minor, 

ii. 149 ff. 
Work of, in vicinity of Corinth, 1. 
265,. 
Writer of 1 Peter, ii. 149 ff., 157 f.1., 
174, 176. 
Simeon (cousin of Jesus), ii. 240f. 
Simeon = Peter, ii. 206, 218 f... 
Simeon, Rabbi, 1. 62.9. 
Simon Magus— 
in Clementine Romance, ii. 170 f.4. 
in Rome, ii. 83, 168 ff. 
Contest with Peter, ii. 63, 74. 
Simon Niger, 1. 5055. 
Simon of Cyrene, i. 392; ii. 489f, 
505 ,. 

and his sons, i. 66}. 

Sinope, Episcopates of, ii. 152). 
Sirach— 

Greek trans. of, i. 46. 

Language of, i. 6. 

Use of, in James, i. 121}. 

Smyrna, Church of, iii, 410f., 416 f. 

Angel of, iii. 416. 

Origin, iti. 412 f. 

Sodom, ili. 398, 4065. 

“Son of God,” iii. 309 f. 

Sopater, Sosipater, i. 2095, 2136, 41759 5 
iii. 31 fg. 

Sosthenes, i. 258, 267 f.g. 

Soter, Bishop of Rome, ii. 753. 

Spain— 

Journey of Paul to, i. 367 ff.; ii. 61. 
Evidence of Acts of Peter, ii. 63. 
Evidence of Canon Muratori, i. 

62 ff., 73 fE.7. 
Paul in, ii. 161 f., 1664. 
Spirit— 
Work of, in early Church, iii. 385, 


402,. 
Spiritual gifts, i. 279 ff, 2975. 
Stephanas, i. 260, 2664, 269s. 
Sychar, iii. 351). 
Symmachus, ii. 5639. 
Synagogue, i. 94f.,. ‘ { 
Christian preaching permitted in, 
i, 994. 


Synagogue—continued. 


Gentiles in, i. 212 f.g. 
Language used in, i. 3329. 
Services, i. 212,. 


Synagogues in Rome, i. 47f.; ii. 359,. 


Relation of Roman Church to, i. 
359.. 


Synagogue in Thessalonica— 


Paul began work in, i. 204, 212,. 


Synoptic Gospels, the— 


Choice of materialin, iii, 165-171,171,. 
Interrelation of— 
View of Augustine, ii. 402, 4225. 
Views of early Church writers, ii. 
AS] Biveas 
View of G. E. Lessing, ii. 403 f, 


422. 
see Synoptic Problem. 
Jesus— 
Discourses compared with dis- 
courses in Fourth Gospel, iii. 
344, 3547. 
Jerusalem visits of, in, iii. 167 f. 
Purpose, iii. 166 f. 
Relation of Fourth Gospel to, ii. 
254-298, 306 f. 
Relation to the traditions concerning 
Jesus’ deeds and words current 
in Apostolic Church, ii. 372, 


Synoptic Problem— 


Facts to be used in a solution of the, 
ii. 401 f. 

History of, ii. 400-427. 

Hypothesis of Bruno Bauer, ii. 
407, 4245. 

Hypothesis of F. Chr. Baur, ii. 
412 ff., 425 f.45. 

Hypothesis of J. G. Hichhorn, ii. 404, 
422 fg. 

Hypothesis of J. C. L. Gieseler, ii. 
408 ff. 424 f.41. 

Hypothesis of J. J. Griesbach, ii. 
405, 4237. 

Hypothesis of G. Herder, ii. 405 ff, 
423. 

Hypothesis of Hilgenfeld, ii, 414, 
425 


an . 
Hypothesis of Holsten, ii. 414, 
425 fig. 
Hypothesis of J. Holtzmann, ii. 
415 ff., 426,4. 
Hypothesis of J. L. Hug, ii. 408, 


Hypothesis of G. E. Lessing, ii. 
403 f., 4225. 

Hypothesis of A. Ritschl, ii, 414, 
4264. 
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Synoptic Problem—continued. 
Hypothesis of wehlelermagher, il. 
411 f,, 425 yo. 
ra ala of G. Chr. Steer ii. 407, 
423, 


Hypothesis of K. Veit, ii. 410 f,, 
42511 
Hypothesis. ‘of G. Volkmar, ii. 407, 


424, 

Hypothesis of B, Weiss, ii. 417f,, 
42715. 

Hypothesis of Chr, H. Weisse, ii. 
414, 4264. 

Hypothesis of C. Weizsicker, ii. 417, 
42714 

Hypothesis “ot Wendling, ii. 426f.14. 

Hypothesis of G. Wetzel, ii. 410, 


4251, 
Hypothesis ‘of Chr. G. Wilke, ii. 407, 
424, 


Qe 
Origin, ii. 401 f. 
Results of the investigation of the, 
li, 418. 
Syntyche, i. 530, 533,, 561 f.4. 
Syriac or Aramaic, i i. 22 f.,, 36. 
Syriac translations— 
Relation to the original language of 
the Gospel tradition, 11. 575. 
Syrian Church, Canon of, il. 263. 


Tabitha, lil. 1374. 
Tacitus— 
on Christians, ii, 185, 191 f.,9, 618. 
on earthquake in Laodicea, i. 449,. 
on Neronian persecution of Chris- 
tians, li, 57, 62. 
on roner officials in Palestine, iii. 
470. 
Trustworthiness, iii. 451. 
Targums— 
Origin of the, ii. 515. 
Tarsus, 1. 49. 
Centre of Gr. culture, i. 53f., '7lao. 
Tatian— 
Diatessaron of, ii. 401, 421,. 
Order of twelve disciples in, ii. 
522,. 
Witness for John xxi. 24f., iii. 2505,. 
Witness for Mark xvi. 9-20, ii. 468. 
ee ior text of Lucan writings, 


Teaching i in ihe early Church, ii. 96f. 
Compensation for, ii, 127 f.45. 
uy Fearing of Addai,” ii. 1645, 167, ; ili. 


467. 
“Teaching of the Apostles” Syriac, ii. 
164 fig. 





INDEX 


Temple, Bilingual inscriptions in, i. 


Temple Cultus— 
Alleged i orn of, in Hebrews, ii. 
361 fh.14 
Tertullian— 
Contra Marcton, ii. 4873). 
on Apostolic letters, i. 213. 
on Hebrews, ii. 295, 301 f. 
on Marcion’s text of Romans, i. 397, 
on Martyrdom of Peter and Paul, i. 
76f. 
Translation of 2 Thess. ii. 6f. i. 


2385. 
Witness to text of Eph. i. 1, i. 481, 


3° 
Textual Criticism, Canon of, ii. 477, 
4865. 
Thaddeus, Missionary activity of, ii. 
1645. 
Thecle, Acta, i. 181. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia— 
Com. on Philemon, i. 446). 
on Angelolatry, i. 476. 
on Authorship of Heb., ii. 309,. 
on John xxi. 24f,, iii. 250 f.5. 
on John’s residence in Ephesus, i. 
4905. 
N.T. Canon adopted by, i. 123. 
Theodotians, ii. 302, 310s. 
Theophilus of Cwesarea, i ill, 65. 
Theophilus of Luke i. 3, ili. 2, 5f.,, 
42 f., 58. 
Thessalonians, Epistles to the— 
Authorship of, i. 203, 209 f.3. 
Resemblances between, i. 
253 £.44. 
Thessalonians, First Epistle to the— 
Analysis, 1. 215-224. 
Apologetic purpose, i. 216 ff. 
Baur’s view, i. 248 f.4. 
Date, i. 206f., 215, 233. 
Eschatology, i. 221, 223 f.,. 
Genuineness, i. 242-255, 
Proof of, i. 2494. 
Occasion and purpose, i. 215 f. 
Place of composition, i. 205 f., 233. 
Thessalonians, Second Epistle to the— 
Analysis, i. 224-242, 
Antichrist in, i, 227 ff., 236 ff.4.9. 
Authorship, i. 224 f., 233 f.,. 
Spitta’s hypothesis, i i. 234, 237;. 
Date and place, various views on, 
i, 231 ff, 241,). 
Dependence on Rey., 1. 2507. 
Eschatology, i. 226-231. 
Source of, i, 227f., 236 f.4, 2375. 


244 ff, 
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Thessalonians, Second Epistle to the— | Timothy—continued. 
continued. Relation to Church of Antioch, ii.3575. 


Genuineness, i. 242-255, 247,. 

Nero legend in, i. 250,, 2525 49. 

Occasion, i. 2345. 

Place of composition, i. 233. 

Purpose, i. 226. 

Thessalonica, i. 203 f., 211 f.,, 213,. 

Church of— 

Membership, i. 204, 212 f... 
Moral condition of, i. 220 f., 2235. 
Origin and history, i. 203-215. 
Persecution of, i. 204 f., 215f., 222,, 
225. 
Jews in, i, 204. 
Theudas, iii. 132 f.,. 
Third person, use of, in ancient litera- 
ture, iii. 86,,. 
Thomay, iii. 213, 224,, 302. 

Missionary activity of, ii. 164,,. 
Thomas of Heraclea— 

Gr. MS. of N.T. used by, iii. 275. 

Text of Luke used by, ii. 10. 
Thyatira, Angel of, iii. 416. 

Church of, iii. 417f., 419, 426,,. 
Tiberias, Lake, iii. 324, 333,,. 
Tiberius Alexander, iii. 460 f. 
Tiberius— 

Death, date, iii. 481. 

Timothy, i. 440; ii. 2ff.; iii. 8745, 
142f, 159f.,. 

Age of, ii. 38. 

Circumcision of, i. 182; iii. 152. 

Conversion, ii. 6. 

Episcopate of, in Ephesus, ii. 41g. 

Eusebius on, iil. 44. 

Eschatological views of, i. 237;. 

Home of, 1. 2095. 

in Corinth— 

Work in vicinity, i. 2655. 

in Ephesus— 

Work in city, ii, 29ff, 34f, 
4g. 
Work outside city, ii. 33 f. 
in Macedonia, i. 203 f., 209 f.5. 
in Philippi, i. 523 f., 547. 
Joint author of Epistle to Colos- 
sians, 1. 4563. 

Joint author of Epistle to Philemon, 
i. 4565. 

Location of, at writing of 1 Timothy, 
ii. 27 ff. 

Location of, when 2 Timothy was 
written, ii. 18f., 26 f.49. 
Pastoral office in Asia, i. 89 f. d, 
Picture of, in 1 and 2 Timothy, ii. 


Relation to Paul, ii. 6f., 23,, 34 f. 
Reports Macedonian work to Galatia, 
LOS: 
Training of, ii. 6, 22 f.4. 
Work of, mentioned in 1 Timothy, 
ii. 29 ff. 
in 2 Timothy, ii. 29 f. 
Timothy, First Epistle to— 
Date, ii. 35 ff. 
Facts attested by the, ii, 27-42. 
Lack of personal greetings in, ii. 42,. 
Occasion, ii. 28 f. 
Personal notices in, ii, 35. 
Place of composition, ii. 27 ff. 
Relation to Epistle to Titus, ii. 52. 
Timothy, Second Epistle to— 
Date, ii. 37, 66. 
Facts presupposed by the, ii. 1-27. 
Timothy and Titus, Epistles to— 
Alleged forgery of, motives for the, 
ii. 89-118, 
a. Regulation of the life of the 
Church, ii. 89-99. 
b. Opposition to certain doctrinal 
errors, li. 99-118. 
Alleged interest in the organisation 
of the Church, ii. 93 f. 
Date, ii. 118 f. 
Alleged late, ii. 99-118. 
False teachers of, ii. 99 ff. 
Genuineness, ii. 85-133. 
Argument for, ii. 85 ff. 
Denial of, ii. 85, 122 f.,. 
see also Pastoral Epistles. 
Title of a book, Ancient usage, iii. 81,. 
Titles of books, ii. 458 f. 
Titles of Roman officials, iii. 81. 
Titus, i. 208f., ; iii. 28,, 142f., 160,. 
Circumcision of, iii. 124 f, 
Communication to Paul, ii. 46 f. 
in Corinth, i. 308 f. 
in Crete, Episcopate, Eusebius on, 
iii. 44. 
Pastoral office, ii. 48, 53,, 89 f. 
Work, ii. 45 ff. 
in Dalmatia, ii. 11f. 
Journey to Dalmatia, ii. 48. 
Location of, when Epistle to, was 
written, li. 43. 
Titus, Epistle to— 
Date, 11. 50 ff. 
Facts presupposed by the, ii. 48-54. 
Genuineness— 
see Timothy and Titus, Epistles to, 
Relation to 1 Timothy, ii. 52, 
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Titus Justus, 1, 2664. 
“Tractatus Origines de libris gs. scrip- 
turarum,” ii. 303, 310 f.,. 
Trajan’s correspondence with Pliny, ii. 
178, 1894. 
Transfiguration, the— 
in “ Acts of John,” ii. 218,. 
in “ Acts of Peter,” ii. 218. 
in 2 Peter, li. 216 ff.,, 274. 
Synoptic account of, ii. 274. 
Witnesses of, ii. 204, 215 f.,, 495. 
Trophimus, ii. 88. 
in Miletus, ii. 14f., 265. 
Tryphena, 1. 393, 41994. 
“ Twelve,” the, iii. 78f., 213, 2275. 
Training, ii. 463 f. 
Twelve tribes, i. 74 ff. 78. 
Tychicus, i. 489f., 441; ii. 48, 87. 


Urbanus, i. 393, 41994. 


Valentinus, Valentinians— 
Doctrine of aidéves and mAnpopa, 1. 
B15 f., ; ii. 128,45 iii. 176. 
Relation to Eph. and Col., i. 498 f. 
Doctrine of codia, i, 557. 


INDEX 


Valentinus, Valentinians—continued. 
Estimate of Fourth Gospel, ii. 176, 
327, 349,. 
“Evangelium veritatis” of, ii, 389. 
Gospel used by, 1. 456;5. 
on the Gospels, ii. 389 f. 
Versions— 
Relation to the original language of 
the Gospel tradition, 11. 574 ff. 


“Wer 
Use of, in Paul’s Epistles, i. 203, 
209 f.g. 
Widows in the early Church, ii. 33, 
94 f. 


Worship, Christian, ii. 326f., 514. 
Year, the calendar, i. 319;. 


Zaccheeus, iii. 138,.. 
Zachariah, son of Jehoiada, ii. 589 f.,. 
Zealots— 
Greek term used by Luke, iii. 925,. 
Party of the, iii. 77, 78, 920.. 
Zebedee, iii. 187. 
Sons of, iii. 187 f., 20419, 91, 228;3. 
Zenas, li. 49, 544. 
Zotikos iii, 416, 425 f,. 


PATRISTIC AND OTHER EXTRA-BIBLICAL WRITINGS. 


(Only the passages which are cited in full or discussed in the text or notes 
are here indexed.) 


Acta SS. Jun. v. 411 ff., 423¢., ii. 76,. 
Acta Thecle xiv., ii. 129,7. 
Ambrosiaster im Gal. ii. 1ff., iii. 27f.,. 
Augustine de consensw Hv. i. 2, 4, 5, ii. 
422. 
Can. Mur., lines 1, 6, ii. 446;. 
lines 9-16, ili. 197,. 
Clement of Alex., Eclog. Proph. 2'7, iii. 
5 


855. 
Hypotyp. (in Eus. H. E. vi. 14. 5), ii. 
400 


9° 
Hypotyp. on 1 Pet. v. 13, 11. 4485. 
in Eus. H. E. vi. 14. 7, iti. 197;. 
Peed. ii. 16, ii. 524 f. 
Quis Dives xlii., ii. 41, ; 111. 205. 
Strom. vii. 106, ii. 455;,. 
Clement of Rome— 

1 Oor. v. 1, ii. 68 fig. 

x. 1, i. 134). 

Xxxvili. 2 ff., 1, 135, 

xlvil., i. 2985, 342, 

lxy.,, 1. 2693. 


Clementine Literature— 
Recogn. x. 71, iii. 5;. 
Didache i. 2, iii. 35,5. 
xi. 3-6, iii. 381). 
Dio Cassius Ix. 6. 6, iii. 466 f. 
Dionysius of Corinth— 
in Kus. H. E, ii. 25. 8, ii. 75. 
in Eus. H. E. vii. 25. 6-13, iti. 434,. 
in Eus. H. E. vii. 25. 15, iii. 433 f... 
Epiphan. Her. li. 4, ii. 399,. 
li. 12; ni. 197 £5. 
Eusebius, H.°H. ii. 15, ii, 449, 9, 4534. 
li. 22, 2, ii. 77. 
ii. 25. 7, ii. 82o. 
ii. 25. 8 ii. 75g. 
iii. 24. 6, ii. 403, 528,. 
iii. 39. 4, 7, ii. 452 fu5. 
ill. 39: 14 f., ii. 453 £.,,. 
iii. 39. 16, il. 509-515, 525 f.4. 
iv. 14. 6, iii. 204.4. 
v. 8, 2, ii. 398,. 
v. 8 6, iii, 20114. 
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Eusebius, H. L.—continued. 
vi. 14. 2 ff, ii. 308;. 
vi. 14. 5 f, ii. 4005, 4485. 
vi. 14. 7, 1. 197;. 
Vi. 25. 3, ii. 397;. 
vi. 25. 11-14, ii. 309,. 
vii. 25. 6-13, iii. 4344. 
Vili. 25. 15, iii. 433 fp. 
an Ps. leaviit., ii. 528,. 
Quest. ad Marinum, 1. 5287. 
Theoph. (Syr.) iv. 7, 1. 809. 
Valse lidas 
Hippolytus, Refut. vii. 30, 11. 4454. 
Ignatius, Magn. viii. 2, 1. 3274. 
Rom. x. 1, 11. 15745. 
Smyrn. vi. 1, i. 522);. 
Trenzus iii. 1. 1, 1. 215,, 398,, 528, ; 
iii. 77. 
ili. 3. 4 (Hus. iv. 14. 6), iii, 2045,. 
robe ly ioe AS ie 
iii. 11. 7, ii. 456,,, 528. 
vy. 30. 1, iii. 448 f.,. 
v. 30. 3, ili. 201,4. 
Jerome, contra Pelag. ii. 15, ii. 484 f.7. 
Ep. ad Philem. 28, i. 6816. 
in Eph. iii. 5, 1. 4059. 
Vir. Ill. ix., 111. 203;.. 
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Josephus, Ant. xviii. 5. 2, il. 134,. 
xix. 5. 2-3, iii. 466 f. 
Xix, 12; ii. 1336. 
xx. 2. 1 ff., iii. 460 f. 
Xx 0e 1 tuls Doe tgs 
xx. 5. 2, iii. 460 f. 
xx. 8. 6, 111. 133,. 
Bell. ti. 13. 5, ii. 133,. 
ii. 10. 1, 11. 333,4. 
Justin, Dial. xxiii, ii. 5633. 
Ibeeal, iii. 20149. 
cvi., il. 450 f.49. 
Mart. Polyc. xix. 1, Ui. 4265. 
Papais (in Eus. H. £. iii. 39. 16), ii. 
509-515, 525 f.4. 
Plutarch, Vita Civ. xxix., 11. 5044. 
Polycarp, ad Phil. iii. 2, 1. 535s. 
Polycrates (Eus. iii. 31. 3, v. 24. 3), iil. 
20Bor. 
Suetonius, Claudius xxv., i. 433 f.g. 
Symeon Metaphrastes in Acta SS. Jun. 
v. 411 ff, 423 c., ii. 765. 
Tacitus, Ann. xii. 54, i. 470. 
Tertullian, contra Marc. i. 1, ii. 487}. 
iv. 5, i. 45149. 
y. 17, i. 4883. 
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A.—_NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES. 


MartTHEw. MattHEew—continued. 
Stn) dg. oe a, 6. pbb Aste Vilded ire eee eee OS 
ile en ees sil bolt, foo vill. 18-ix. 34 . ii.546, 583 £,, 600;4. 
tLe ie ee ett DOS Vi tenes eee 224,. 
OT LS a mgs e Sidegl ry Te {Cee eRe 
tee Oey AURAL BST ben Ts ic, 1-8 eee 
TRI RIGe Soe he 4537, 582: ix, $58 UP eaere 
180m.” oo pa atts BOON fxs TOS ee eae 
TOE es eee lO TOds OO Aas ixi4-y Se . ade OOOg 
(70a CHU RST. BET es ix. 3¢f, 7. oat 599... 
TaZou Re eels 18,0925, Lit. 2) US eee 0455 SOB: 


x. 
ii, l= ii. awe aL De its x. 4 al Sa Ons 

rhe Tito, SE Uy RT ae Baa ees x. 16 ff, Dore Sg aN Naeey 

jo eis ae oes Te x, 129", 2.) 600s 
OO ae ee eon LE OOO Xi QS we ee Ou 

ii, 93 .-. : . 41,568,,606,,,600,,, | x95. . . . . i. 697, 
iii,2. . . . . di 540, 5685. Pi Ree es et 
Has. as i 6H, Gli, Si Ones at Sek a o46 Rt, 

Tel, VEAL ee un 111f, <1. Oa. Week a eeeetIO4Gs 
HUG U0. 4, <1 840, Bee, 603%. | (xi. 10°". 0) ca Ig er 
hie beat Wy eS IR ee 613, ; soerebe, SUNT SU 1G Se el ONT Gs 


13716 Sank toe . JF 137). 
iv. 12-25 ui. 541f., 545, xii. 22 - i. 5994 
iv. 17 ii, 541 xii. 1 ff. li. 548 
iv. 18-22 i. 6135. xiii, 146-15 11. 597 
1V. 25 11 577 Ts 589, xiii 35 il 59611, 59719 
iv. 36 . lil. 6144. xiv. 1-13 ll. 614 f.4. 
VievVili niet ll. | O49 it OOO lo |p XIVGO™ wy eee GI OO0g. 
605 ; iii. 112. xiv. 13-21. . . iii, 286, 
Va LO ieee emer 1 DUO). xv. 1-20"... . 11.,615,: 
Ally oe 6 6 AED R es titehe CVO eer eT Ls 
Vallee areal OC OOS ps DO0 fia. 8)| oxXvs L142 ee met DAG) ns 
V. 64-37) 2s 6) 1S 5953); XVe 22 3) 1 549)6 78. 
Vi. Ls ii. 59449. XVi. 1-4 AP wey il. 599). 
vi. 7-15 ii. 559. Xi, Wet Lope OAs 
vi. 9 ff. sh. e603: xvi. 16-20. . . ii, 550, 569, . 
CP HG Rw arte ape ning Olle XVialv ee LOT Ss 
vi. 11 Li. 5944. RVI PBile nes wy oe Oye: 
viii, 1-4 li. 613. XVie- 21 oe Ole 
vill, 1-17 . . . ii. 544f, xvi, I-13. Yi 216. 
vili. 5-10 . . . ii. 29149. xvii. 24 ff.. . . 11. 690,. 
vill. 5-138... «iii. 1108, xvii. 24-27 , , ii, 552, 
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Marturw—continued. 


Xvili. 15-20 
oe, UB 

Xi 

Mise Die 
XB reas 
xx. 29-34 . 
Sx doxxv46 
soils WOASKR: 


XX1. 23-xxii. 46 ‘ 


Boh CAS SP) 
Od OP 
Soa SRW 4 Ta 
Xx. 1-14 . 
XX ee die 
xeghly 1 
Reo ee 
Roc 4 tha 
xxili. 35 
xxili, 37 
xxiv. 6 ff. 
xxiv. 9-13. 
xxiv. 20 
XXV1,—XXVili. . 
xxXvi. 6-13. 


xxvi. 15, 25, 50 ‘ 


XXV1L 18 

xxvi, 31 

xxvi. 57 

NOX VAN Ao). 
XXVil. 6. 
KEVIN OD. - 
xxvii, 16 ff. 
XXV. 46 
xxvii. 51 ff. 
xxvii. 51-53 . 
XXVil. 62-66 . 
RMVI bss 
XXvili. 11-15 . 
Xxvili. 15 . 
XXVili. 18-20 . 


i. 2 
i343, 


i, 14, 15 
i. 16-20 

igo tc. 
poeier. tr. 
| 
ie est aes 
16,90. 08 


ii. 550. 

ii, 591). 

li. 572, 589,. 
li. 15744. 

iii, 12. 

ii, 552. 

ii. 553 f. 

ili, 29145. 

i. 608, 6163. 
ii. 553. 

li. 593, . 

ii. 608. 

11, 587;. 

li. 553. 

il. 515, 526f.,. 
ii, 569 f.4o. 

tee! dbs 

i. 573, 589f.,. 
li. 1735. 

li, 588,. 

li. 600,3. 

li, 586). 

li. 554 ff. 

iii, 286 f.,. 

ii. 554, 

li. 494, 

li. 616,. 

iii, 292,,. 

li. 502s. 

ii. 577. 

ii. 59611, 5970. 
li, 569), 

ty L553 ik 578. 
ty 5914. 

ii, 555. 

ii. 555. 

Ti. 5969. 

ii. 555. 

ii. 561. 

li. 382,, 557 f., 5914. 


Marx, 


ede 


ii, 373, 377, 456 ff, 
480). 

ii. 617,. 

ii, 617. 

ii, 460, 609, 611, 
612 f.». 
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iii. 18-iv. 6 i. 470. 
RON i. 439, 446). 
iv, LO); li. 428, 431, 601 f. 
iv. 10f.. 1461, ; i. 371: 
iv. 10-14 quiet A, 
iv. 14 HiME i 
Ivo. 1. 455). 
iva L517 i. 499. 
iv. 16 i. 479, 486, 487,; 
ule 285.. 
iv. 17 1. 446 f.,. 
1 THESSALONIANS. 
i. 8f. i. 197-8, 205 f. 


iidte~> | 


i, 248 fy. 
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1 THESSALONIANS—continued. 
NY tila i. 205, 2105. 
5: i. 218, 222 fio. 
ee: ii. 3834. 
Uveetist, 1. 221, 223;. 
iv. 15 i. 221, 223,; ii. 
382,. 
v. 1-5 li. 382 f.4. 
2 THESSALONIANS. 
INAD ES e i. 241). 
i. 5-10 . i, 253 f.,,. 
ii, 2 ff, i, 2267, 934,” 
24215, 242 f. 
li. 3-12, Relation 
to Nero Legend i. 246f.,, 250f.,. 
5 f) i. 226, 2355. 
Gite 1. 229f., 238 f.o. 
10 eee 1. 229, 2365. 
iii, 148. i. 232, 24255. 
iii, 17 i. 231, 241,,, 242 f., 
245, 
1 Trmortsy. 
iS WHIT Le oSae 
i. 3, Hug on ll. 35 f., 42s. 
03 li. 393. 
16 8-11 li. 105. 
ty PAO) 1. 223, 42,, 108. 
ib ed Low li. 32, 39 ff... 
My C4 ime latenee 
li. 8 ff. il. 40,. 
iil, ae il. 1246. 
iii. 1-13 li. 382 f., 91. 
dy Oa ere ll. 95. 
ili, 2, 12, Patristic 
and modern i in- 
terpretations of 11. 125 f.45. 
rial, dla : ii. 94. 
li. 14f.. li, 39,. 
ili. 16 U1. 13159. 
Vc Le aes li. 2604. 
iv. Lf. é diy gids 
iv. 13 ii. 3855. 
iv. 4 - ii. 98. 
v. 3-16 . li. 94. 
v.18. ii. 119, 382,. 
Vivo eee li. 393, 371, 3785. 
vi, 8210. ii. 101, 107. 
vi. 20 1. 130),. 
vi. 21 ii. 427, 107 f. 
2 Timoruy. 
1. Oh ee Heep. 
LiG wees. Gree li, 98, 
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2 TrmotHy—continued. 
i. 168. i i 19 ke 
4117 ii, 21,, 108f., 117, 
129,,. 
1, 1=—5 an Be a 
ii. 6-19 li. 114 f. 
iv. 30-2 ii, 112f., 114f. 
iv. 4. ii. 113. 
thio ihc i. Of. 
iv. 10 ip 186,, 416,95 i. 
11f,, 25f., 48. 
ivell 2. ii. 430, 431. 
iv. 11-13 tole 
iv. 12 ff. li. 15 ff. 
ive4 t. li. 16f., 21 f.5, 42,. 
ive 16. ii. 6-14, 18 f., 23 f.. 
five nla ee, tl he 
iv. 20 fi, 14f., 26). 
iv. 21 ii. 20 fg, 42,, 
iv. 22 ii. 42, 
Trvus. 
ib. ii. 46 f., 124f.,. 
i. 5-9 ii. 67,. 
UG ais ke, TT. OG. 
i. 6, Patristic and 


modern inter- 
pretations of . 
9 Flat 


ii, 125 £40. 


1s ae ii. 100. 

10-16" ll. 44 ff, 

algal Pea i, 52; ii. 44, 52,. 

1. 14-16 li. 105 f. 

Towne i. 45. 

ayn ae i. 48 f., 53 fig 4. 

ili. 12 iii. 454, 

ili, 15 li, 45. 
PHILEMON. 

i i. 452, 455). 

in i. 455). 

5-7 i. 454, 455. 

T. i. 4555. 

Om i. 457,. 

11 1. 456,. 

18 f. i, 4564. 

Pk i. 456;. 

Oi 1. 442, 444, 550. 

23 f. i. 440 f., 450f.,. 

Cp lies i. 442, 451,; ii, 

GOL ti. Ite 

HEBRews. 

ee Cae ii. 324, 338,. 

Vay Coy li, 315. 


HEBREWSsS—continued. 


My BG ic 
ii. 7-11. 
rine tS)" 


iii, 15-iv. 11 . 


ii. 347, 352, 3645. 


ii. 320 ff, 337,. 

ii, 3208, 32ans 
351.0 

ii, 322. 


Te ii. 36214, 380,. 

v.12. ii. 319, 339,9, 350. 

viele ii, 3256, ~asem 
3394. 

vi 4-8 . ii. 302, 303. 

vi. 10 ll. 317, 3363. 

vii. 27 i. 361 ff.y4. 

ix. 4. li. 363 f.44. 

be, Hnite li. 340 f.45. 

igo. ii. 326 £., 339.19 

x, Ieee li. 862. 

xX.25. . ii. 339 £.,,, 348f. 

eae ii. 3655. 

ero il. t uu. 347. 

x. 32-34 ii. 317 ff, 336 £5. 

= 24.0% ii. 304, 312,4. 

xi. 14-16 ii. 140. 

xii. 4, i. 318. 

xii, 13 ii. 36149. 

xii. 22 ii. 33949. 

xili. 4 ll. 333. 

xiii. 7 ii. 316, 319, 320, 
347. 

xiii. 7-25 ii. 297. 

xiii, 8. li. 3365. 

aids OP te ae 11. 331, 340,0. 

xii. 10-16 . li. 824 f., 381, 338). 

xiii. 13 £. ii. 359 fig. 

xi 178... ii. 316, 335 fio. 

xiii, 18-24 . li. 304. 

Xlily 29 eS eee eo 

xiii. 23, Interpre- 

tation of Baur ii. 360,p. 
xiii, 24 . ii. 345, 350, 358,. 
JAMES. 

Hj Lee i, 740, 78£,,. 795 
79, 93, 100; 
150. 

i. Off. i. 86, 985. 

lee Ti ee 

iT . i 11g 

i18 . i. 149). 

i. 20f. i. 96>. 

i. 268. 1. OTs: 

i. 1 ff. ile eh 

Tie hs Laloles 

2. 1. 83, 94). 

i 6a i. 99,, 116). 

1 ate i. 99 


8 


li. 14-26 


It U8 f 
11,23). 
ie 2505 ae 
ili, 9, 14 
Iya 254 
Lyle 
Vode 
‘yes Le 
Nie WAS 
vy. 14. 


iii. 15 


: 14-16 


SS Eesh ah 3 
mC Oo 


v. 12-14 
Vv 
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1.122, 124 ff, 130ff.,, 
149 £.,. 

Lore 

i. 1205. 

4791. 

106 ty 

i. 87. 

i, 1205. 

ii. 4865. 

vices 

ii. 59549. 

i. 122. 


1 PETER. 


i. 1855; ii 134, 
146, 151 fas, 
154 f.,. 

ii. 147 £, 1569. 

ii. 1864. 

1. 1335. 

ii. 147, 156, 

ii. 146. 

ii. 144, 187,. 

ii. 186,. 

i. 139 ff. 

ii. 188. . 

ii. 186 f.,. 

ii. 188,. 

ii. 142 f. 

li. 139 ff. 

ii. 181, 1895. 

ii. 181 f. 

ii. 187,. 

. 144, 154,. 

ii. 1874. 

i. 184, 1915. 

ii. 2895. 

ii. 2895. 

ii, 188,. 

ii. 1864. 

i. 179 ff. 

ii, 180ff, 189- 
1945.10, 190 hie 

ii. 146f. 

i. 141. 

ii. 146 f. 

i. 158 £., 179 ff. 

ipo 145, 140 f., 
157 fare, 174E. 

u. 148. 

. 148, 157,,, 158 ff, 
162,-1734, 427, 
431, 4455, 45019, 
601. 
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1 Perer—continued. 
v. 13, Clement of 
ex. on. li. 4485. 
v.14. li. 135. 
2 PETER. 
tel eee tial. 104 mone 
BIS hs. 5: 
INS Aes cata clea stat dba BO Ty Sek vas 
cae olen ae ee PEPE 
9... . . di 229f, 239,. 
L12h ve il, 190 ee 
221, 
Lil4y Wes we: ea le. 100, 21a 
LLB". re at a 200, BIG ore 
286,. 
i. 16-18...) .. “Tar 200 ea te, 
215 ff.g, 223, 274. 
li. l-ii.4 . . li. 250. 
ual at , interpreta- 
tion of seve Se PBR Migs 
ii. 1 ; 5s PANE 
13 . . . . ii 294 o30f,, 
Diya ieee P1299) fs 
Ae ig FO Med PHOS (IERIE, 
Bothy ae anne 
10d. © li, 225. 
10=22) a ds) eat. 229) 
13.2 Wee, 2H. 911 ,, 2909s 
15° 
Si, 136, 1.4" Peak 295, 8b he 
16.5... anc 3h. 298, 2b 
Gl¢ Jina, ou 201, 
His ESR Eta a PREP): 
Ti, 20522) ee ee 232, 
li. i? eee gees 1d 195 f., 199, 202, 
210f.,2115,271F. 
Hse RS 2008, oss 
Ti Ore Xvi ate Lobes 
Hild me ii, 106, S9g Ronn: 
236.4 
14 ye eee el Zal, 28Gy. 
iii. 4, view of Spitta 11. 236 ff... 
Tit LO) seneen eee 09, 
Lik, Tis, Se A, fh LOB eae 
974 ff, 29010. 
HSI je» ye he At OPT, O00 ae 
iii, 16-17... ii. 2277. 
1 JoHN. 
i, 1 iii, 314f, 329,, 
Ryere 
i. 1-3 iii. 344. 
i, 1-4 iii. 356-361, 370., 5. 
114. ii, 286, ; ii. 3789, 
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1 Jonn—continued. 
om aes iii. 3735. 
ay oA iii, 360, 370 f.4. 
b. 19 ff. . iii. 363, 371;. 
ae ee iii, 33219. 
iii, 12-15 ii. 2575. 
ty, Se iii. 365, 371 f.,. 
IV. os iii. 373g. 
iv.6. iii. 377. 
iV. 965 4 iii. 3263. 
iv. 14-16 iii. 3703. 
ved fh iii. 365 f., 372. 
v. 6 ff, ii. 380,. 
he 2 iii. 372. 
v.21. iii, 356, 363. 
2 JOHN. 
Deer ii. 148, 157,,; iii- 
379 f., 383,. 
ne ili. 379 f., 3833. 
7 ff. iii. 364 f., 372¢. 
Bi: iii. 3845. 
Ts ili. 373s. 
12. iii. 370, 378. 
32 ii. 148, 157). 
3 JOHN. 
oh iii, 375 ff, 378, 
381 bya. 
12, il. 377. 
JUDE. 
tea oe. so 288 F ekG, CRS, 
cee ii, Q41f., 256 f.s, 
269, 2865. 6. 
3, Spitta’s inter- 


pretation of 


Ue ice Gl ae 
Br textot 1A 5% 
Shh oii OMe ace kc 
8-16, varying in- 

terpretations of 
9, relation to the 

“ Assumption 

of Moses” . 
Le 


12. 
14f., text of 


14f., relation to 
Book of Enoch 


INDEX 


ii. 286,. 

ii. 241 f,, 247, 248 ff, 
257 4,259f.9,2603 1, 
265 £., 285 £5. 

ii. 252 ff., 260 f.49. 

ii. 260 f.9. 

ii, 246, 292,5. 


te 


ii, 292). 


ii. 288,. 
ii, 2448, 246f,, 
257 £.5, 29144. 

ii, 211,, 2353, 243, 

245 f., 2574, 258;. 
ii. 286 f.,. 


=) 


ii, 286 fay. 





JuDE—continued. 


oh. ii. 246. 

7h. ii. 239, 250 £., 265 f., 
5 igs 

0 Le, oes 

Dace. os iL944 Ben eam 

91-23. LS i. 248, 28 

Pee pte ii. 246. 


24 f., relation to 
Rom. xvi. 25-27 ii. 29143. 


REVELATION. 
Ty Dd ue aetas 2 LO elem sas 
391, 402,, 403f.,. 
TPS, WAY ili. 434,. 
LiOue as hie ey IOS Oe 
1a ON Be aD 
Af. 2%, 2. USOT. 0B tae 
LVh.u. o . + JL 864 Soe 
1,9. '4°°,) 5) Cai, 8 Ee 
110 £04) 5 anes 
LolT ey i, ee oe ees 301 AAS 
i177 Cie as 400, 4308 
19. .. . y Si 302, 204e ieee 
1.20... 4-2 4 413i, 4ookes 
Se es he oe 
ii 226 ii. 292, ,. 
L. 26 oy ts fe Ae ES doe 
i. 8 . .). 2 ii 46h ae 
ii. 12-17. , . iii 410, 496, 
it. LS. Os A ioe eee pelliseckoilies 
H.14.: 5 6 5) 3 “Ub, 235,00) SOR ia 
iii. 1634, 417 f. 
li. 20. li. 292,, 3 11. 1634, 
416, 418, 423 ff.,. 
AD. Dove Sty geek ote Ute 
Tiare, ames Pee Rll we 417f,, 
6 f. 


_ 


i... Se Bee ee 
ii, 14. 1 i Sie oa 
iv.1f . . 9. . dL 8098, 402 45am 


Vil vs ihn e098, ages 
VicdelT, Waly otal, BOB E 
Wh Of hs fan UL 400: 
Vib Isl, on. od S968 
Vili lil Lae 5 a Ob te 
vill. 2-ix. 21. . iii, 397f. 
%, dy eis ca Oba done 
Pa by bebe aie hme 
Pat i: ee eee 
i IB la, aaas 
i. Bio 4 ee BEL OR ne 
xi. 19-xiv.20. . iii. 399. 


Aas [tie se, Seats ag 
NUTS TSW cay Oe eee la 


439 ff., 4465. 
182, 436, 444, 
4474. 


INDEX 


REVELATION—continued. 
RIVAGHEOM ey see LL. Ove. 
bE 5. Gl Gace eee Opp 
ver woxvta lve, ie © ULL. 400: 
XVii. 1-xvill. 24 . iii. 400. 
Vil Gove es. ald, 410, 
SOUT LVI ES igh veka a aut ESIGN 
446 fio. 
165,; iii. 403,, 
410. 


441 ff, 
Secu O40) aah Rasa e tility 


By eee Se. | iii? 410. 
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REvELATION—continued. 


KINO, ee ACF 

xix. 11-16. . . iii. 315f., 329,. 
odie Ml=s-e-qlyalitore we eahhlg ZL00Y 

SUK eee eh ee eth a Orie 

MI De se, he a, L0G aires 
Mle GoeKI ON. ls a dt, 400) h, 

XX1. 10 ° . . € ili. 406 £.49. 

5 Sg a Me a LG abe y 
xxli.12-16. . . ii. 403, 

mais DI) aeons 





B.—_OLD TESTAMENT PASSAGES. 


GENESIS. 
iVeeeweceh ee ee 4 Us 2D ys 
Nesl li. 5635. 

LEVITICUS. 


xix. 12, 36. ii, 5954. 


PSALMS. 


xev. 7b-11. ii, 320 f.,. 337, 





ISAIAH. 
vii. 14 Teele 
Welt, PBL li. 541. 
Hoska. 
ae ii, 481). 
BARNABAS. 
iv. 14 li. 526f.;. 





C.—GREEK WORDS. 


(The words found in this Index unaccented follow the form of the words adopted 
by Dr. Zahn in the text of his book, and represent simple transliterations 


from the Hebrew and Aramaic.) 


aBBa, i. 165, 48 f. 

ayaa, lil. 22749, 249, 289s. 

dydrn, li. 211, 229, 235, ; 111. 289,. 
adyarnros, ill. 326, 356. 

ayyapevey, 1. 66). 

dyyeXos, iil. 1334, 402,, 413-417, 422 f.4. 
Gyiot, of, 1. 4559, 506 f. ; 11. 2575, 3363. 
ayipas, 16 26y0. 

adixetv, 1. 349¢. 

* Adpias, ii. 13899. 

acupa, lil. 296 f.17. 

abecpos, 1. 228. 

aipeots, li. 232 f.o. 

aiperckol, ii. 100. 

aidves, 1. 498, 516 f.5. 

AxeAdapa, 1. 28; 5. 

dAnOvos, iil. 218. 

aAAnrovia, 1. 12, 








adios, il. 277, 29015. 
a\Norpioerriokoros, li. 1909. 
apuabns, ii. 228 f. 

dpadia, ii. 229. 

apny, i. 13, 18, ; iii. 136), 316, 329 f... 
avaBaivey, li. 30.. 

dvayveots, il. 3853. 
avaypapev, lil. 3}. 
dvOpwruvos, li. 1884. 
avOperor, i. 613 f.». 

Avvas, 1. 175. 

dvouia, i. 229, 2405, 251. 

avos (adj. ending), ii. 193. 
avridtkos, 1. 6444. 

aytideos, i. 226, 228, 2525. 
dyTixptoros,, i. 2277 ff., 2409. 
dvoer, ii. 170, 214 ; iii. 52 f, 
amaé, ii. 256s, 26045. 
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dmexdver Oar, i 1. 474,, 521,. 
dm, 1.60. ; i. 3585, 384, ; ; lil. 29,, 435,. 
with gen., ii. 578. 

an apxis, iii. 46f., 84,. 

dm odiopivey, il. 2585. 

’AmroAA@s, 1. 27049. 

arodoyia, i. 540. 

dmdaroAos, dmocroAn, i. 2103, 354, 
8370f.5, 505f., 507 ; ii. 206 f., 22040, 
386 f. ; erie 78 f., 226 fio. 

dpern, ii. 2895. 

apxn, apxat, ii. 457 ff. ; 11. 162,. 

acap0a, 1. 2619. 

doodpiov, i. 41, 6649. 

dornptkros, li. 228 f, 

Gromos, lil. 1615. 

avAn, i. 5044. 

auTnKoos, li. 439. 

avromrns, ii. 439; iii. 46 f., 82;, 84,, 
130}. 

apéorrat, 1 ii. 612). 

apapiopévos, i. 6815; 1. 258,. 


BapafBas, i. 30 f.4¢ 

BapBapos, 1. 26}, 55; 3 111. 13999. 
BapOohopaios, 1. 31,¢. 

Bapwova, i. 17. 

Bapos, i. 516;. 

BapvaBas, 1. 31y¢. 

BapoaBas, i. 314. 

Bacaviter Oa, 111. 160;. 


Bacirela T. ovpavar, 7, ii. 589 f., 5683, 10. 


Baoureis, ii. 130 f.19. 

Baros (Bddovs), iii. 136}. 
Beed(eBova, 1. 195. 

Bedovn, ii. 162;. 

BnOecda, 1. 28,5; ii. 353,53. 
ByOpayn, 3 1. 29), 

BiBXiov, Ui. 393 iB, 405 f.7, 3. 
Boavypyes, 1. 163. 

Bogop, li. 292. 


TaBBaéa, i. 28,5 


Tanaria, TadNa j i. 174 ff, ae $11, 251.5. 


peheney X@pa, 1), 187 ff 

yeevva, 1. 193; il. 

Pebonpaver, i 1. Epi 

yetwpas, 1. 30, 67:93 3; li. 153). 
yeveadoyia, ii. 108 ff., 128 f.,,, 562 f.o. 
yéveots, yévynors, i. ’581f., 562). 
Tevynoap, th lll. 33344. 

yvaords, lll. 2317. 

Todyo6a, 1 ie 29,5. 


ypdupara, ypadn, li. 277, 290). 
ypapew Ova Twos, i. 15749 


ypaha, eypawva, i. 1724, 345f.5; ii | é 


39, ; ili, 238f., 370 f.4. 











INDEX 


Aadparia, i. 186,. 

d€euv, We 56940, 578. 

Serxvvvat, iil. 402). 

AexdrroNis, 7 Ny 1. 35. 

deororns, li. 234 fio. 

dnvdpwov, i. 41, 66); ; il. 5034. 

did, with acc., i. 437, ; ii. 420). 
with gen., iii. 372;. 

dua péoov, ili. 909 

diadBoros, 6, i. 195. 520; iii. 1865. 

dcaOnxn, 1. 41, 6543. 

diaxovety, ii. 6135, 

dudkovos, li. 91f., 123 f.4. 

duaXexTos, 1. 27195 54f. 

dvacmropd, 1. 807, 829; ii. 140 f., 153 f.;. 

ddacKania, ii. 133. 

diddoanos, i. 116. 

ddayxn, i. 116, 5 Ui. 133. 

Six avoovvn, 11. 5934p. 

Soxipwos, TO SoKipuov, 1. 1333 ; ii. 1863. 

dvvapus, 11. 215,. 

ducevrépiov, lil. 161;. 


‘EBpaios, i. 48 ff., 593, 60f.3, 67145 il. 
296 f., 3074, 359s. 

ace Set “Bpdursl, <Bpais dudAexros, i. 

, 26 f. “12 > ll. 5254. 

Mca li. 339)). 

€OehoOpnoeia, I 1. 478,. 

eOvos, is 6815, 354 f. Bei) 

ei (oath), j li. 5025. 

éx, gen. partitive, ii. 2845, 353,4, 435,. 

be ékeivos,” iii. 219 Pg 228 fis, 16° 

éxxAnoia, 1. 2977; 11. 550; iil. 30g; in 
Paul’s Epistles, i. 504 f. 

éxAext7, Ui. 157). 

€xXexTos, ekréyerOa, Ui. 1534 5, 15711 ; 
iii, 2279, 2845. 

"EMAnv, €AAnvis, €AAnviKds, 1. 247, 36, 
58,, 373 f.4. 

EAAHVEKT) Siddexros, 7 1) 1. 54-57. 

‘EMyvior hs, 3 4. GOs, Cli tion. 

evéornkev, 1. 235p. 

efobos, | li, 215,, 398 f.,. 

éoptn, 7, lil. 285 f.4, 476. 

én npety, I 1. 61. 

emtovows, li. 594. 

€riokoros, ii. 32, 90ff., 123 £4, 124, ; 
iii. 416 f., 422 £, <b: 

émiorarns, iil. "3816 69, 136;. 

emuotpepery, li. 154¢. 

emiruvayayn, 1. 2364, 255 ; 
347, 350. 

érupavera, 1. 255 ; ii. 1383, 215,. 

Emtyetpety, ll. 297, 44, 82f.5 «4. 


ii, 3401, 


épya, interchanging with réxva, ii. 
419. 


INDEX 


épya vexpa, ti. 326, 33945. 

Eppnvevery, ii. 511 ff. 

Eppnveutns, li. 394, 442 f., 451,0, 454 f.45. 
épxeoOar, ii. 5057, 589, ; iii. 372,. 
érepodiOackadeiv (meaning), ii. 126 f.1>. 
érepod.0do Kador— 

in Pastoral Epistles, 1. 126,,. 

Origin, ii. 117. 

Patristic application of references in 

Pauline Epistles, 11. 128,,. 

Relation to Judaisers, ii. 116. 

Relation to Ebionism, ii. 116. 

Relation to Petrine Party, ii. 116. 

Relation to Jewish teachers in Col- 

osse, ii. 116. 
Relation to Marcion’s teaching, ii. 
118. 
Relation to Jewish teachers in Igna- 
tius, ii. 116. 
érepodiSackadovrres, ii. 96 f., 101 ff. 
€repos, li. 277, 29015. * 
evayyerifecOa, i. 165, 171g, 37233 1. 
481,. 
evayyeuov, i. 507; ii, 373, 385, 
386 ff, 457, 461, 48lo, 3; iii. 166, 
73). 

N.T. usage of term, ii. 481,. 
evayyéXuov Kara Twa, li. 386 ff., 396 f.1.s. 
evayyéduov Tt. Xpiorod, ii. 370f., 377 fs, 

456 ff. 


evayyedtorys, i. 507 £. ; ii, 80 5 Ui, 2004p. 
cidis, ii, 482, ; iii. 13549. 

evAaBns, i. 61g. 

eppada, i. 153. 


(nrorns, ii. 578 ; iil. 77, 9256. 
Zorikos, lll. 426. 


iryovpevos, ii. 70, 316, 347, 350. 
nret=edoi, 1. 155. 


Oddaoca=RXipyn, iil. 136,3, 249), 333; 4. 

Oérew ey tiv, i. 4777. 

Onpiov, iii. 1615. 

Opnoketa, Opnoxds, i. 97, 4 181), 468 f., 
477 £.7. 

Oupuarnpioy, ii. 363. 

Oupeds, i. 519. 


tavés, adj. ending, ii. 193 £. 

tdtos, 11. 225;. 

idtarns, 1. 259. ; és 

‘JepovoaAns (‘Tepoodhupa), i. 29)55 i. 
592 fio. 


9 
Inoods, i. 45145 ii, 260 f.y2, 555, 56911, 
576 Bx 592. ; iil, 91o1, 3716, 4344. 
‘Tovdaia, i. 1864. 
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*Iovdatos, i. 60f.,; i. 561. 
in Fourth Gospel, iii. 340 f., 354,,. 
usage and meaning, ii. 306f.,. 
Ioxapiarns (Ioxapio6), iii. 351,,. 
*Iwav(v)ns, Ty 17, ; iii. 22743, 250., 433). 
Iwan, loons, loony, 1. 2835, 2946. 


Kabapiopos, li. 232). 
cadiey, iil. 352 f.4o. 
KaOtoropeiv, ii. 7¢. 
kai, li. 502,, 576, 591f.,, 6163; iii, 
353) 4. | 
kakorrotds, li. 181 f., 189 f.g. 
kadés, ii. 132. 
Kavavaios, i. 32,7; ii, 578. 
Kavavirns, li. 578. 
xaraBpaBeverv, i. 4723, 5185. 
karaAelrewy, il. 3403. 
karéxov, karéyor, 1. 229 f., 2363, 238 f., 
250 fir. 
Katnyop, i. 6441. 
KaTnxel, ili. 42 f., 824, 
KGTOLKELV, KaTOLKla, 1. 61g; li. 1534. 
kevtuploy, li. 503,43 ili. 136j5. 
KHvaos, i. 664, 5 11. 5034. 
Knpuypa Iérpou, i. 4756. 
Knoas, i. 163; i. 155,. 
KAjots, 1. 2544). 
xodpaytns, Te 41, 663; 3 ll. 5034 ; lii. 
613. 
Kown, 7, 1. 54, 
xoAdoBoddkruros, ll. 4454. 
copBav, kopBavas, 1. 163; ii. 577. 
xpaBBaros, ii. 503,. 
kpatoros, ill. 65, 42, 815. 
kupta, iii. 379, 382 f... 
Kuptaky) Hépa, 7, lil. 42649. 
KUpLE, 18, 41, 6533. 
Kuptos, 6, 1. 150. 
in 1 and 2 Thess., i. 254,) 
in John, ili. 9151, 249,. 
in Jude, ii. 253, 260 f.39. 
in Mark, ii. 476, 4863. 
in Rev., iii. 434g. 


Ad€apos, 1. 30;¢. 

Aarud, 1. 2733. 

Aapmporaros, ili. 65. 

hads, 6= Israel, ii. 148, 253 f., 545. 
harpeia, Narpeverr, ii, 326, 339}o. 
Reyeov, ai 4), 66). 

Aeyroy, ii. 503,. 

Aemroy, 1. 66). 

ABeprivos, 1. 60,. 

Adyia, ii. 5254, 579. 

Adya Td, ii. 509 ff. 

Aoyiouas, i. 516;. 
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Aoyikds, ii. 1874. 

Adyos, 1. 234,53 iii, 312-321, 327 ff.y.g. 
431, 434;. 

Aéyos Tod kupiov, 11. 378 fio. 

Aor ds, il. 277, 290). 

Aoveapévn, 11. 232}. 

vei, Ti. 56940, 578. 


padnrai, lil. 2265. 

Papevas, 1. 1833 iii, 185 f.4), 19. 

papavaéa, i. 18, 308 ff.zo. 

Map@a, i. 304g. 

Mapuap, 1. 30,6. 

paptupeiv, paprupia, pdprus, 11. 70, 155, ; 
ii, 20557, 228;4, 239 fy 435s, 

paptupiov Tod Xpiorov, ii. 377 fig. 

Mar@aos, i. 524), 3. 

Maréas, ii. 524 f.,. 

Meoouas, i. 203 3 lil. 3265. 

povoyevns, iii. 310 f., 3265. 

poo, ii, 103 ff., 128 f.1,. 

puornptov, 1. 229, 2363, 413,7; lll. 422¢, 
44 


4: 
updos, i. 17 f. 


Na@avan, i. 31i63 ii. 524, H ill. 225,. 
Pal, iii, 3305. 

vekpos, li. 326, 33949. 

voptkos, i. 544, 103. 

vopodiddokadol, 1i. 103, 13045. 


&évos, i. 139. 
Earns, li. 5034. 


oikovopia, oikovopos (Oeod), 1. 471, 3 i. 


8° 
oikoupévn, 6, ii. 130 f.g. 
dvedifer Oat, 11. 1909. 
dvopa, ili. 381,, 426.. 
ody, in John, 111. 2853. 
dxAos, ili. 35110. 
dWravia, 1. 375g. 


maides, li. 5945. 

madAat, ii. 252, 26013. 

mavOokeiov, mavdoxevs, i. 41, 6543. 

mapayyeAla, li. 40. 

mapadiddvat, mapddoots, ii. 38463 iii. 
8, 84. 

mapdkAnros, 1. 41, 64,1; ii. 3735. 

mapaxoNoveiv, 11. 455 3 ili. 6g, 85g. 

mapadvrtikos, ill. 161;. 

mapapeveryv, 1. 5555. 

mapackeun, ll. 488; ili. 295 f. 

mapaxprpa, ii. 161, 

mapemtOnjos, li. 139 ff., 152 f.4. 


m dpotKos, mapotkia, 1. 61, 82, 139ff., 152 f.,. 
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mapoucia, 1. 215.. 

macyxa, i, 193 ; iil. 282 f., 296 ff.47. 

macxetv, 11. 1909. 

Tlados, iii. 14055. 

mépav T. lopddvov, ii. 572 f., 577, 5894. 

mepurareiv, Ul. 832, 340,93; ii. 32f.4;. 

Tepirouns, ot ex, usage of term, ii. 307,. 

Tlérpos, 11. 219 f. 

mAdvn, li. 247, 258. 

ANY, ans 16449. 

wAnpopopetv, 11. 45, 50, 83 f.g. 

mAnpepa, 1. 497£., 515 f.;. 

v i, .207;, (284, 5° G1. 1101 aii. 
402, ». 

mvevpartkos, 1. 297, ; ii. 258.4, 279. 

mouunv, i. 520; ii. 124,. 

moNtrela, moNirevpa, 1. 520. 

montrdpxns, i. 2114. 

mopOety, lil. 14095. 

mpate@puoy, 1. 541 f., 551 ff. 3 ii. 503 f.4. 

mpagis, mpage, li. 5264; Ui. 3), 8715. 

mpeaBurepos, ii. 23,5, 33, 91f., 124 f.,., ; 
ii. 146f, 436 ff, 45215; iti. 380. 

mpeaBurepos, 6, in 1 John, iii. 184, 185. 

mpeoBurepot, of, in Clement of Alex., 
ili. 178, 197;. 

in Irenzus, iii. 175, 178. 

mpeoBurns, 1. 4576. 

mpoméurrety, 1. 438. ; li. 54,4. 

mpoodoxay, ili. 161. 

mpocevxn, 1. 5238, 534,. 

mpooKALots, 1. 298o. 

mpopytns, mpopnreta, i. 116, 207,, 505f. ; 
iti, 385 ff, 402... 

mp@ros, -ov, mporepos, i. 372f.4, 532, ; 
1. 224; 11. 61, 886, 1399, 224 f.,. 

mraxos, 1. 1484. 


paBBi, paBBovrr, 1. 20g; ii, 155,. 
paxa, 1. 17. 
paxa, ii. 577. 


odBBaroy, -ra, 1. 193, 314¢. 
=week, i. 212; ; iii. 136,5. 
pla and mpory o., ii. 475. 
o. Sevrepompearor, iii. 168. 
caiveww, i. 222. 
capBaGetor, 11. 425, 
caravas, i. 183, 520. 
Zaddos, lili. 14095. 
oeBdpevos, 1. 61g, 218,. 
onpaivery, iil, 45, 402). 
onpeior, iii. 233, 304 ff, 325 f... 
cikepa, li. 136j9. 
DiKiywa, Dvxepy 1. 8016 3 iii. 351,). 
Zhas (StAovaves), i. 31 f.44, 207;. 
SiA@ap, 1. 2945. 


Sipov, Supedy, i. 29 f.1¢3 ii. 219). 


oder, li. 491, 

TkKnvovy, lil. 223,. 

omeipa ‘Iradixy, SeBaorh, i. 605. 
omekovAdrwp, li. 50384. 

omidas (oridos), ii. 2585. 
oTotxeia, Td, 1. 473 f.;. 
oTpatoreddpyns, i. 552. 
ovyyevns, 1. 417 foo 3 iii. 231. 
TvKduLvos, TUKOpopéa, iii. 1625. 
ovd\AapBavecOai tii, i. 5376. 
oupBiBacetv, 1. 472o. 

Supedy, li. 219p. 

Zupewy Ilérpos, ii. 271. 
cuptAnpovo Oat, ili. 141 f.o3. 
cup pecBvrepos, ii. 146 f. 
suvayeyn, 1. 94f., ; ii. 340,,. 


ouvatxpdrwros, i. 41893, 440, 4514. 


ovvédpior, i. 41, 644}. 

Supos, i. 234. 

Supopowixicca, i. 24,7, 
cvooc@pos, i. 520. 
ovotpariorns, 1. 440, 447;. 
avotpépev, cvatpodn, iii. 28,. 


raBc6a, it 2631 ; lil. 13714. 
TadtOa Koup, 1. 15s. 

rdéus, ii. 400, 439, 606. 
taretvoppoovrn, i. 468f., 477 f.7, 
Taxtvos, li. 212. 

rékva, 11. 5944p. 

Téppa THs Svaews, 1. 72. 
TiBepids, lili. 824, 33314. 
Tore, li. 591 f.,. 

Tphpa, ii. 162,. 
Tporratoy, ii, 82, 
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bytaive, byuns, i. 78. 3 ii. 129), 
vids Tod Geod, 6, iii. 309 f. 


payeiy 76 maoya, iii. 282 £., 296 ff.47. 
Papicaios, 1. 3217, 6815 5 ii. 258,. 
pireiv iil. 2274 249, 289,. 

Non panevern iti. 376, 382¢. 
poBovpevos, i. 61g, 2134. 
ppayeAdody, li. 5034. 

Ppovety 7d avro, i. 537,. 

horiferOat, li. 3375. 


xaavaia= priests, i. 26,5. 

xaipery, 1. 85, 1197; iii. 134g. 

Xavavaia, ii. 578. 

xapis kal elpjyn, i. 119, 

xapiopa, i. 2975, 375g. 

xapiopara, i. 279 ff. 

XepovBewv, i. 3619. 

Xpyords, 1. 433. 

Xpioriaves, xpnotiaves, i. 215, 43834; i. 
185, 191 f.49; 618. 

Xpusrés, i 20 135 433, ; lil. 434,, 

xpos, iil. 161. 

xeapetv, ii. 2505. 


WevdodidacKaros, ii. 232 fo. 
Wevdorpodnrns, li. 232, ; i. 408,. 
evddypioros, 1. 228, 2383, 2395. 
pixar, ii. 289p. 

yuyxeKds, 1. 498 ; ii, 258,, 279. 


os, i, 21473 ds Kal, ii, 234, 
woavva, 1. 9, 12, 215, 304, 
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Dr. Hunt in their work in Egypt, and his volume gives an interesting account of his experiences at 
the mounds and in his journeys in out-of-the-way places. Many interesting spots off the beaten 
track are described, and their inhabitants are picturesquely sketched. The account of the work 
at Nippur is especially interesting, because it gives a clear statement of what has been accom- 
plished by each of the different excavating parties, and explains certain points which have given 
rige to much discussion. The book is amply illustrated by Original Photographs and Plans, and 


has a Glossary and very full Index. | ; ‘ ; yey : 
‘Mr. Geere’s account of his interesting discoveries makes fascinating reading.’— 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Dhe International Critical Commentary 
ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF 


The Rey. §. R. DRIVER, D.D., Oxford; the Rey. A. PLUMMER, M.A., D.D., Durham ; 
and the Rev. C. A. BRIGGS, D.D., New York. 





‘The publication of this series marks an epoch in English exegesis.’—British Weekly. 





Seventeen Volumes are now ready, in Post 8vo, viz.:— 


Numbers. By Professor G. Bucoanan Gray, D.D., Oxford. 
Price 12s. 


Church Bells says: ‘Dr, Gray's commentary will be indispensable to every English 
student,’ 


Deuteronomy. By Professor 8. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford. 
Third Edition. Price 12s. 


Prof. G., A. Smirx says : ‘ The series could have had no better introduction than this 
volume from its Old Testament editor. . . . Dr. Driver has achieved a comment- 
ary of rare learning and still more rare candour and sobriety of judgment,’ 


Judges. By Professor Gzorcsx F. Moors, D.D., Harvard University. 
Second Edition. Price 12s. 


Bisuor H. HE, Rye, D.D., says: ‘I think it may safely be averred that so full 
and scientific a commentary upon the text and subject-matter of the Book of Judges 
has never been produced in the English language.’ } 


The Books of Samuel. By Professor Hrnry P. Suir, BD; 
Amherst College. Price 12s. 


Interature says: ‘The most complete and minute commentary hitherto published,’ 


The Book of Esther. By L. B. Paton, Ph.D., Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 

The Scotsman says: ‘It may be described without hesitation as one of the most 
noteworthy additions to this valuable series.’ 

The Book of Psalms. Ly Professor C. A. Bricas, D.D., New 
York. In Two Volumes, price 10s. 6d. each. 

‘It is likely for some time to hold its place as at once the fullest and the most 
authoritative we possess on this book of Scripture. It enhances the value of ‘‘The 
International Critical Commentary,” and it will also add to the already great reputation 
of its author.’—Principal Marcus Dons, D.D., in the Bookman. 

The Book of Proverbs. By Professor C. H. Toy, D.D., 
Harvard University. Price 12s. 

The Bookman says: ‘The commentary is full, though scholarly and business like, 

and must at once take its place as the‘authority on ‘“ Proverbs,’ 

The Book of Ecclesiastes. By Professor Groraz A. Barron, 
Ph.D., Bryn Mawr College, U.S.A. Price 8s. 6d. 


The Methodist Recorder says: ‘By far the most helpful commentary upon this cryptic 
writing that we have yet handled.’ j bi ~ 
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Volumes now ready (continued)— 


Amos and Hosea. By President W. R. Harprsr, Ph.D., 
Chicago University. Price 12s. 


The Methodist Recorder says: ‘For thoroughness and excellence of workmanship, 
for clearness of arrangement and exposition, and for comprehensiveness and accuracy 
in the handling of textual, grammatical, and exegetical questions, this work should 
rank among the foremost,’ 


St. Matthew’s Gospel. By Principal Wittovensy C. ALLEN, 
M.A., Egerton Hall, Manchester. Second Edition. Price 12s. 


The Scotsman says: ‘Mr. Allen has provided students with an invaluable introduction 
to the comparative study of the Synoptic Gospels. The work as a whole is a credit 
to English New Testament scholarship, and worthy to rank with the best products 
of the modern German school.’ 


St. Mark’s Gospel. By Professor Ezra P. Gounp, D.D., 
Philadelphia. Price 10s. 6d. 


The Baptist Magazine says: ‘As luminously suggestive as it is concise and sober. 
The commentary proper is thoughtful, judicious, and erudite—the work of a master 
in hermeneutics.’ 


St. Luke’s Gospel., By Rev. Aurrep Piummer, D.D. Fourth 
Edition. Price 12s. 

The Guardian says: ‘We feel heartily that the book will bring oredit to English 

scholarship, and that in its carefulness, its sobriety of tone, its thoughtfulness, its 


reverence, it will contribute to a stronger faith in the essential trustworthiness of the 
gospel record,’ 


Romans. By Professor Witi1am Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Oxford, 
and Principal A. C. Huapiam, D.D., London. Fifth Edition. 
Price 12s. 


The BisHor or Ey says: ‘ We welcome it as an epoch-making contribution to the 
study of St, Paul.’ / 


Ephesians and Colossians. By Professor T. K. Assort, 
D.Lit., Dublin. Price 10s. 6d. 


The Lapository Times says: ‘ There is no work in all the ‘ International” series 
that is more faithful or more felicitous, . . . Dr. Abbott understands these Epistles 
—we had almost said as if he had written them.’ 


Philippians and Philemon. By Professor Marvin R. VINCENT, 
D.D., New York. Price 8s. 6d. 


The Scotsman says: ‘In every way worthy of the series which was so well com- 
menced fin the New Testament] with the admirable commentary on the Romans by 
Dr. Sanday and Dr. Headlam,’ 


St. Peter and St. Jude. By Professor Cuartms Bice, D.D., 
Oxford. Second Edition. Price 10s. 6d. 


The Guardian says: ‘A first-rate critical edition of these Epistles has been for a 
long time a felt want in English theological literature . . - this has been at last 
supplied by the labours of Canon Bigg. . . . His notes are full of interest and 
suggestiveness.’ 

*,* A Prospectus, giving full details of the Series, with list of Contributors, post free 

on application, 
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THE LATEST HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


‘Principal Lindsay is unsurpassed as an authority on the history of the Reformation.’— 
‘ British WEEKLY. 


A History of the Reformation. By Principal T. M. 
Linpsay, D.D., LL.D. In Two Vols., post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. each. 


Vol. I.—The Reformation in Germany, from its beginning to the Religious Peace 
of Augsburg. 


Vol. II.—The Reformation in Lands beyond Germany (Switzerland, France, The 
Netherlands, Scotland, and England; the Anabaptist and Socinian Move- 
ments; The Counter-Reformation). With Map of the Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation (1520-1580). 

‘The best English History of the Reformation in Germany. A decidedly successful 
book.’—Professor POLLARD, in the Tribune. 
‘There can be no doubt this will be the classical work in English on the Reformation. 

. . . It is a noble crown of a life’s study of the most stupendous spiritual movement 


since the death of St. Paul. Dr. Lindsay writes with an ease and charm that fascinates — 


the reader and carries him on from page to page until the end.’—Christian World. 

‘At last the English public possesses an adequate History of the Reformation. The 
work is planned with great comprehensiveness, and executed with singular balance of 
thought and impartiality. It represents immense labour, with learning of most unusual 
breadth and depth.’—The Times. 


Christian Theology in Outiine. By Professor W. Apams 
Brown, Ph.D., D.D., Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net. 


‘Of recent books on Christian Theology, this new work is in many respects the best. 
It is alive to the present intellectual conditions, and speaks in the language of the time. 
It is an excellent handbook for a theological class, and there must be thousands of non- 
professional readers also who will find it an absorbing and profitable study. . . . Every- 
where the sincere, cautious, and responsible utterance of a man who has often been over 
the field, and who knows what he is doing.’— British Weekly. 


The Growth of Christian Faith. By Rev. Gzorcz Ferriss, 
D.D., Cluny. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Summary oF Conrents:—Part I. THE PREPARATION FOR RELIGION. Part II. Rz- 
LIGION AS AN HsTABLISHED Fact or Lirs, Part III. ForeivENEss THROUGH 
Curist. Part IV. Hisroricat. Part V. DEVELOPMENT oF RESULTS. 

‘We know of no work in English exactly like it. , . . The whole of this rich and 
fertile work demands, and we think will receive, close attention. Dr, Ferries in 
writing it has conferred a great benefit upon all open-minded lovers of Christian 
truth.’—Christian World. 


The Fatherhood of God in Christian Truth and Life. By the 


Rev. J. Scorr Lipcerr, M.A., Warden of Bermondsey Settlement. 
8vo, 8s. net, 

This book is an attempt to establish the Fatherhood of God as the determining fact of Christian 
life and the determining principle of Christian Theology. Among the subjects dealt with are: 
The New Testament Doctrine of the Fatherhood of God. Place in New Testament Theology. The 
Relation of the Old Testament Doctrine to the Fatherhood of God. The Doctrine in Church History, 
Validity and Content. Manifestation. 

‘Every reader will own the masterly skill with which Mr. Lidgett handles his sub- 
ject, the breadth of his reasoning, the wide knowledge which he brings to bear on 
every page of his work, and the zeal which fuses and transfuses the whole.’— Methodist 
Recorder, 

‘A valuable contribution to the study of a very great doctrine’ —Guardian. 


A Handbook of Christian Ethics. By Professor J. Cuark 
Murray, LL.D., Montreal. Post 8vo, price 6s. net. 


‘This is distinctly the best handbook with which we are acquainted. It is the work 
of an experienced teacher, a ripe scholar, and a profound thinker. . . . We have come 
to the conclusion from a careful perusal of the book, and from a comparison of it with 
other books on the same subject, that it is the best we know.’—Aberdeen Free Press, 
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